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itT.  I, — T'oj/ngej  duns  La  Grande  Brelagne,  EiiCrepris  re- 
/ativement  anx  Services  PuliUcs  de  la  Guerre,  de  la  Marine, 
et  des  Ponls  et  Chnussees,  en  ISlfi — 17—18 — \\),  et  1820. 
DeiLTihne  I'arlie,  Force  Navale.  Pur  Chailea  Dupin,  Mem- 
bre  de  I'lnsUtut  de  France,  &c.  &c.  Paris.  182]. 
"VTR-  Dupin  may  be  uell  assured,  from  the  early  iiolice  we  are 
■'■'■*■  disposed  lo  take  of  his  labours,  that  we  have  no  mean 
opinion  of  his  abilities.  Of  his  principles  we  are  not  prepared  to 
aay  <]uite  so  much  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought  that  we  have 
no  business  with  them.  Nor  should  we  indeed  have  troubled 
ourselves  about  his  political  opinions  or  connections,  had  he 
confined  his  observatlona  to  the  avowed  objects  of  his  inquiry — 
our  public  works  and  pubhc  institutions,  civil,  naval,  and  military : 
we  should,  in  that  case,  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  applaud  his 
accuracy,  or  lo  point  out  his  errors ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  mix 
up  political  hostility  in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  purely  di> 
dactic  and  dei^criptive ;  to  assail  the  national  character  on  grounds 
that  are  utterly  false ;  and  to  hold  us  up  to  Europe  and  to  tlie 
world,  as  totally  destitute  of  humanity  to  a  class  of  beings,  of  all 
others,  the  most  entitled  to  it,  namely,  prisoners  ofwar; — we  con- 
ceive that  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  his  motives.  Acquitting 
him,  aa  we  frajikly  do,  of  every  feeling  of  haired  towards  England, 
the  only  explanation  we  can  suggest  for  his  conduct,  in  this  in- 
the  desire  of  gratifying  his  associates,  by  the  repetition 
isaCion  so  calumnious  ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  solely 
t,  iu  a  recent  Article  on  the  Military  Establishments  of  this 
'Country,  (which,  we  are  happy  to  tind,  has  not  been  without  its 
effect,)  we  noticed  his  connection  with  the  Avocat  Dupin  and  the 
faerd  of  politicians  who  modestly  assume  to  themstlves  the  exclu- 
sive name  of  liheraux,  as  accounting  for  the  embarrassment  under 
which  he  evidently  laljouied  in  consequence  of  it.  We  repeat, 
however, (in  justice  to  M.  Dupin,)  that,  considering  his  education 
under  the  auspices  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  new  school  of  morality, 
id  his  near  relationship  to  a  notorious  jacobin,  he  entertains 
prejudices  against  England,  than  any  other  French  author 
it  we  hSve  yet  met  with  since  the  revolutionary  war.  In  com- 
voL.  XXVI.  NO.  ti.  A  paring, 


2  Dupin — The  Navy  of  England  and  of  France, 

paring,  or  rather  contrasting,  the  public  works  and  institutions, 
connected  with  the  naval  service  of  the  two' countries,  he  candidly 
admits  that  France  is  thrown  to  an  immeasurable  distance  behind 
us;  that  our  ships,  in  point  of  workmanship,  equipment  and 
establishment,  and  our  officers  and  men,  in  point  of  discipline, 
treatment,  knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  and  every  particular  that 
can  constitute  an  efficient  marine,  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  the  French  navy,  and  such,  in  fact,  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
ensured  to  us  the  victories  which  we  obtained,  whenever  the  two 
hostile  fleets  met  and  engaged. 

We  observe,  however,  that  in  most  of  his  comparisons  the  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  marine  imperiale;  to  the  navy  as  it  was  under 
Buonaparte  ;  who,  it  is  pretty  broadly  hinted,  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter :  on  the  present  state  of  the  French  marine,  M.  Dupin 
touches  with  a  gentle  hand,  recommending  improvements  founded 
on  English  practice,  rather  than  censuring  defects,  the  existence 
of  which,  however,  he  does  not  afFect  to  conceal.  Standing  thus 
between  the  old  school  and  the  new,  but  evidently  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  *  powers  that  be,'  and  fearful  at  the  same  time  of 
offending  both  parties,*  we  can  readily  conceive  the  moral  re- 
straint— the  painful  embarrassment  under  which  he  writes,  and 
the  necessity  he  feels  of  having  recourse  to  something  like  trim- 
ming ; 

*  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.' 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  regarding  England,  as  we  have 
just  hinted,  on  which  his  views  are  as  distorted  and  illiberal  as 
his  pretended  statement  of  facts  is  unfounded : — we  speak  of  his 
accusations  against  the  British  nation  for  its  inhumanity  towards 
the  French  prisoners  of  war, — a  subject  apparently  no  less  agree- 
able to  his  own  taste  than  that  of  his  friends — otherwise  he  would 
"not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  serve  it  up  for  the  third  time, 
with  additional  garnish  and  higher  and  higher  seasoning  on  each 
successive  occasion.  Though  our  respect  for  M.  Dupin  might 
lead  us  to  regret  this  pertinacity  in  misrepresentation,  yet,  as  far 
as  regards  ourselves,  we  are  not  sorry  for  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  has  thus  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
malignity  of  his  insinuati6ns,  and  (while  we  undeceive  the  abused 
ear  of  Europe)  of  refuting  those  of  his  assertions  which  are  so 
scandalously  destitute  of  truth. 

•  It  is  well  known  how  little  regard  the  French  officers  of  high 
rank,  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  paid  to  their  parole  of  honour ; 

*  Icttts  pUcatttr  sapit.  M.  Dupin  had  the  misfortune  to  exasperate  the  learned  and 
liberal  members  of  the  Institute,  hy  merely  speaking  the  truth  regarding  the  perfection 
to  which  works  of  art  and  manufactures  were  carried  iu  Great  Britain. 

and 
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and  that  Buonaparte  was  more  than  suspected  of  eucouraging  the 

violation.     Better  sentiments,  we  trust,  are  returning  under  tiie  old 

djiiasty;  aa,  instead  ofdirectly  justifying  the  breach  of  parole,  M. 

Dupin  now  affects  to  show  that  the  English  prisoners  of  war  in 

France  were  as  destitute  of  honour  as  the  French  prisoners  of  war 

jn  England,  and  that  they,  in  fact,  set  tlie  example.     For  this  pur- 

|K>ee,  he  produces  a  statement,  which  he  pretends  to  have  ui  his 

Msession,  and  which  he  calls  official,  comprising  two  lists  of  all 

le  prisoners  of  war,  French  and  English,  who,  from  tlie  year  1803 

jto  1814  inclusive,  are  said  to  have  broken  iheirparolei  the  result 

lOf  which  is  that,  in  10,00()  prisoners  of  all  ranks,  the  number  of 

fgiatles  (such  is  the  geullc  term)  were  as  follows  : — 

T7      1'       1,1         >  •     (  French  detained  in  Endfltid  .  .     33 

E.aie.,  dltougb  on  p.role  J  j.__^|.,^  j_,,^.^^_|  .„  ^^^^    _  ,  .j, 

'  We  shall  make  no  observation,'  says  M.  Dupin,  '  on  these 
lUimbers  ;  ihey  speak  for  themselves  :'  they  certainly  do — but  not 
luch  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  his  list,  which  we  have  no 
^^    Cruple  in  terming  a  mere  fabrication, — by  whom,  he  best  knows. 
QThts  we  shall  prove  from  an  authority  to  which  M.  Dupin  will  not 
venture  to  refuse  due  respect — the  genuine  official  list   of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  himself.     The  Transport  Board  of  England, 
rtio  had  the  care  and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war,  having  transmit- 
cd  to  that  minister  (M.  Decr^s)  two  lists  of  French  officers  who 
Md  broken  their  parole,  (between  therecommencement  of  thewar 
md  the  month  of  J^ugust,   IBIl,)  one  of  which  contained  th« 
Mmes  of  '270  officers  who  had  escaped  but  been  retaken,  the  other 
rf  590  who  had  succeeded  in  eS'ecting  their  escape;  in  all  860; 
tliere  appeared  shortly  after,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  3 1  st  Decem- 
ber, IBIS,  (which  now  lies  belbre  us,)  an  official  statement,  under 
the  signature  of  DecrSs,  containing  a  counter-list  of  the  names  of 
all  the  English  prisoners,  who  were  accused  of  having  broken 
^Ktitetr  parole,  amountmg,  of  all  classes,  to  S&5.     Now  taking  the 
^Kutnber  of  French  prisoners  detained  in  England  at  70,000,  iind  of 
^^pnglish  prisoners,  and  persons  detained  contrary  to  tlie  usage  of 
^^l-ar  among  civilized  nations,  at  20,000,  which  numbers  are  suffi- 
ciently near  the  truth  for  our  purpose,  we  shall  have,  according 
to  these  official  lists,  in  every  10,000  prisoners,  123  French,  and 
178  English, (instead  of  32  and  1 10,)  who  stand  charged  with  the 
jofabreach  of  parole.     But  as  the  n«m6ers  are  of  very  little 
rtance  in  comparison  with  the  riniki  of  those  who  had  vio- 
ted  their  word  of  honour,  let  us  see  of  what  materials  M. 
eciSs's  list  of  Englishmen  is  composed.     At  the  head  of  it  we 
nid,  '  Sir  James  Craufurd,  Agent  Diplomatique,'  and  '  Thomas 
■;,MembreduPar!ement,' who  are  accused  of  having  setthe 
A  ■£  exauipls 
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example  to  the  French.  Then  follow  one  colonel — two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels— one  major — nine  captains  (one  of  which  only  is 
of  the  navy) — ten  lieutenants  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marines — 
making  in  all,  twenty-three  commissioned  officers.  There  are  fifty- 
three  midshipmen,  and  the  rest  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  '  ler,  2me, 
Sme  capitaines  de  commerce — lieutenans  de  commerce — gen- 
dlshommes — n6gocians — propri^taires — m6decins' — with  about 
forty  who  have  no  designiition  at  all.  These  are  evidently,  and 
indeed  we  know  the  fact  to  be  so,  non-combatants,  consisting  of 
those  who  were  detained  (as  we  have  said)  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  and  among  whom  were  Sir  James  Crau- 
ford  and  Mr.  Brook.  We  know  nothing  of  their  cases  but 
what  appeared  in  the  public  papers ;  but  we  will  fearlessly  take 
upon  us  to  say,  tliat  not  one  of  the  twenty-three  commissioned 
officers  above-mentioned  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  parole,  but  that 
jevery  one  of  them  escaped  from  a  close  and  rigorous  continement 
in  prison.  Some  few  midshipmen,  merely  boys,  did,  we  believe, 
.take  advantage  of  the  mistaken  encouragement  of  the  people  with 
-whom  they  lived,  and  make  their  way  to  England  :  with  respect  to 
the- rest  of  the  list,  they  were  persons  from  whom  the  French  had 
jrio  right  whatever  to  exact  parole. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  alleged  breach  of  parole  of  British 
commissioned  officers  with  those  of  French  officers,  prisoners  of 
i^ar  in  England.  From  the  recommencement  of  the  war  to  the 
^onth  of  August,  181 1,  the  numbers  will  stand  as  follows  : — 

Rank.  French.  English. 

ijeneral        4'  None 

<]lolQnel         ..*....  8  1 

Lieutei^ant-Colonel     .     *     .     •  5  2 

M^or 2  1 

CaptaJos       .......  25  9 

lAcnt^mnts      .    *    ,    ,    ,    ,  65  10 


Total      ,     ...     109  23 

The  difference  up  to  this  time  is  pretty  well  marked,  even  sup- 
posing, what  we  confidently  deny,  that  the  English  officers  had 
been  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  them  ;  but  in  the  three 
following  years,  the  number  of  French  officers  who  violated  their 
parole  was  nearly  doubled.  The  list  of  those  unworthy  persons 
who  fled  during  tJie  period  we  have  mentioned,  contains  the  names 
and  rank  of  406  officers,  all  of  them  combatants ;  and  among  them 
the  following  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  rest 
being  captains,  lieutenants,  and  midshipmen  of  privateers,  and  en- 
jsigns,.  surgeons,  commissaires,  8(.c.  of  the  army. 

Generals 
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LiciLienanl-Colonds     .     .  "  9  5 

ftFajors 6  2 

Capiains    ......  66  25 

Lieuienanis 94  65 

French  CoinmisBioned  Olliceis  .  , 
Now  as  we  cannot  learn  that  any  English  officer  returned  fromj 
France  during  these  three  years,  the  number  of  French  c 
sioned  officers,  who  actually  violated  tlieir  parole  of  honour,  is 
to  that  of  the  English  alleged  to  have  done  so,  as  thirteen  to  one; 
and  would  be  nearly  as  four  to  one,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  each  country  being  equal ;  so  that 
M.  Dupin's  statement  is  totally  at  variance  with  tlie  truth,  and  he 
mieht  have  known  it  to  be  so. 

Perhaps  he  will  say  that  our  information  is  derived  from  no 
better  authority  than  his,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  down 
one  figure  as  another;  but  even  here  we  are  prepared  for  him — 
we  havein  our  possession  a //s(e  nomme;  and  if  M.  Uupin  should 
be  so  imprudent  as  to  persist  in  the  accuracy  of  his  unfounded 
statements,  and  deny  the  authenticity  of  ours,  little  as  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  hold  up  the  unfortunate  individuals  to  that  disgrace 
which  would  have  inevitably  befallen  them  under  the  ancient  go* 
vemment  of  France,  we  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  print,  fur 
hia  better  information,  and  m  imitation  of  M.  Decr^s,  the  tiame 
of  every  officer  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence. 

We  cannot  much  admire  the  apology  set  up  by  M.  Dupin  for 
this  dereliction  of  all  honourable  feeling,  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  might,  and  certainly  did,  happen  in  a  ti!w  aggravated 
cases,  where  an  officer  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
parole,  like  the  notorious  Field-Marshal  Fillet,  or  of  some  atro- 
cious conduct  like  Colonel  Pocris,*  that  the  offenders  were  sent  to 
the  hulks.  Of  these  ships  of  war,  prepared  for  the  recejrtion  of 
prisoners,  M.  Dupin  has  thought  fit  to  give  a  description,  as  inac- 
curate as  it  is  malicious.  That  they  are  not  fitted  up  with  all 
those  conveniences  and  comforts  which  luxury  would  require,  we 
are  ready  to  admit;  but  that  they  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  those  '  horrible  excavations  Ijosses)  of  the  East,  where  wild 
beasts  are  kept  for  the  amusement  uf  the  despots,'  is  a  gross  and 
unfounded  culunmy :  what  he  subjoins  is  not  less  so — that  in  these 

•Themiscrmm  »lm  p^iimiifcl  rhc  wdli  of  Ceripo,  lo  gel  rid  of  a  bmlT  of  Albaiiinn 
refngeci.  »bu  Imd  pui  ihcmwlvei  midci  hij  prolrolign. — Ctaar.  Ret,  »ol.  ui.  p.  304. 
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fosses  the  wild  beasts  '  find,  what  is  wanting  to  the  captives  of  the 
hulks,  space  to  enable  them  to  feed  at  their  ease,  to  walkabout,  to 
breathe,  and  to  sleep.'     It  is  not  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  there  were 
crammed  into  each  of  these  *  horrible  ditches,'  from  600  to  900 
prisoners ;  (the  falsehood  is  apparent  from  his  own  previous  state- 
ment, in   which  he  made  them  *  from  800  to   1,^00;')  and  it  is 
false,  ten  times  false,  that '  the  bad  air,  scanty  provisions,  added 
(as  he  says)  to  the  despotism,  the  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  mili« 
tary  jailors,  killed  a  great  many,  and  ruined  the  constitutions  of 
the  rest.'     If  he  really  believes  all  that  he  has  stated,  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  refuse  implicit  faith  to  the  narrative  of 
Field* Marshal  Pillet.     *l  can  hardly  believe,*  says  he,  (alluding 
to  the  tale  which  that  veracious  personage  has  told  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  French  prisoners,)  '  that  the  visitor  of  a  prison,  having 
left  his  horse  in  the  court-yard,  found  only  the  nak^  skeleton  on 
his  return ;  because  the  prisoners,  dying  of -hunger,  had  cast  them* 
selves  upon  the  poor  beast,  which  they  cut  up  alive  with  their 
knives.'     *  Hardly  believe' !  Such  incredulity  must  astonish  the 
reader,  and,  above  all,  M.  Pillet.     That  worthy  gentleman  may 
reasonably  complain  of  the  perverse  nature  of  M.  Dupin's  faith, 
who  hesitates  to  give  full  credit  to  his  simple  story,  and  yet  (be- 
sides what  we  have  quoted)  can  readily  believe,  and  confidently 
assert,  that  *  inhuman  officers  and  knavish  accountants  united  their 
authority  and  their  bad  faith,  to  plunder  the  unhappy  prisoner  of 
a  part  of  his  provisions,  and  to  give  him  the  other  part  of  an  infe- 
rior quality.' 

We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  this  country,  to  the  jargon  of 
advertising  philanthropists,  to  be  much  affected  by  the  whining 
declamations  on  humanity,  which  M.  Dupin  calls  to  his  assistance 
on  all  occasions ;  we  shall  only  observe  that,  if  real  humanity  is 
not  to  be  found  in  England,  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  it  in  France. 
The  insinuation  that  the  object  of  the  British  government,  in 
maltreating  prisoners  of  war,  was  to  annihilate  the  seamen  of 
foreign  powers  that  fell  into  its  hands,  or  to  make  the  situation  of 
prisoners  so  intolerable  as  to  force  those  who  were  not  French 
to  enter  into  its  service,  and  to  render  those  who  were,  incapable 
of  serving  against  it,  is  so  base  as  to  place  it  beneath  our  con- 
tempt. Surmises  of  this  kind,  without  a  shadow  of  fact  to  sub- 
stantiate them,  are  not  very  creditable,  either  to  the  head  or  the 
heart  of  any  one.  In  answer  therefore  to  his  general  and  un- 
founded charges  of  cruelty  towards  a  set  of  men  entitled  to  our 
compiiseration,  we  shall  briefly  state,  from  authority  which  it  will 
not  be  safe  in  M.  Dupin  to  dispute,  the  simple  facts  regarding 
the  prison-ships,  the  regulations  under  which  they  were  placed, 

the 
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the  amouDt  and  quality  of  the  proviaiuiiSj  tlie  numbers  confined  in 

each,  aud  the  result  of  their  treatment  an  e\liiljited  by  the  slate  of 

_  health,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  pri- 

these  facta,   to  use  his  own  expression,  will  '  speak,  for 

lemselves.' 

,  In  the  first  place,  the  most  room;  and  airy  ships  of  two  and 
B  decks  were  selected  to  be  fitted  up  as  prison-ships.  Every 
ing  witliin  them  that  could  encumber  any  part  of  the  space,  oi- 
Kvent  a  fres  circidatioa  of  air,  was  completely  cleared  away. 
k  post-captain  of  experience  aud  humanity  superintended  the 
^ole  at  each  port ;  and  each  ship  was  under  the  commaud  of  a 
teady  lieutenant.  Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  these  officers 
,r^re  printed,  and  posted  in  a  part  of  the  ship,  to  which  every 
^isoner  had  free  access.  By  these  instructions  the  commanding 
fficer  was  directed  to  muster  the  prisoners  twice  a  week, — to 
e  care  that  the  persons,  apparel  aud  bedding  were  kept  per- 
_  ictly  clean, — that  the  decks  were  scraped  and  dry-scrubbed  with 
sand, — that  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  be  washed  in  the  sum- 
mer,-and  never  in  the  winter  months, — that  a  due  circulation  of 
air  was  admitted  into  every  part  of  the  ship, — that  in  the  mornings 
the  lee  ports  were  opened  tirst,  in  order  that  the  prisoners  might 
not  be  subject  to  a  too  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  be  ex- 
posed at  once  to  a  thorough  draft,— that  no  wet  clothes  were,  on 
anj'  account,  to  be  hung  up  before  the  ports  of  the  ship, — and  that 
the  privies,  and  all  parts  connected  with  them,  were  kept  perfectly 
clean, — that  in  dry  weather  the  clothes  and  bedding  were  brought 
upon  deck  and  aired, — that  after  dinner  the  decks  were  swept 
^^dean,-^that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go  upon  deck,  and  be- 
^Upw,  just  as  they  pleased, — that,  if  guilty  of  disorderly,  riotous,  or 
^^Ead  conduct,  tliey  were  to  be  contiued  in  the  black-hole;  but  on 
^Hpi  account  to  be  struck  by  any  officer  or  other  person.  The  regu- 
^^ations  respecting  their  food  were  equally  minute.  Every  species 
of  provisions  was  carefully  examined,  every  morning,  by  the  lieu- 
tenant or  master  of  the  ship;  and  tf  any  part  was  found  deficient 
in  quantity  or  quality,  a  report  was  immediately  made  to  the  super- 
intending captain,  who  had  the  power  to  punish  the  contractor  ac- 
<x>rding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  One  of  the  prisoners 
from  each  mess  was  selected  by  themselves  to  attend  the  delivery 
of  the  provisions,  and  to  see  tiiat  they  were  of  the  proper  weight 
aud  quality.  The  allowance  for  each,  of  five  days  in  the  week,  was 
IJ  pound  of  bread,  entirely  of  wheaten  flour;  half  a  pound  of 
good  and  wholesome  fresh  beef,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cab- 
~"  r  turnips,  onions  and  salt;  for  each  of  the  other  two  days, 

imd  of  good  salted  cod,  or  herrings,  potatoes,  &c 
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is  more,  we  suspect,  than  the  ration  of  the  French  soldier  or  sea- 
man when  on  service. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  prisoners  put  on  board  each 
ship,  the  general  regulation  was,  not  to  exceed  that  which  the 
same  ship  would  have  had,  as  her  established  complement  of 
men,  if  in  commission.  Thus  a  74-gun  skip  had  on  board  from 
600  to  700  men ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  guns, 
masts,  pumps,  anchors,  cables,  and  every  kind  of  lumber,  were 
removed  out  of  the  ship,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that,  without 
the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves  to  bad  weather,  they  had 
just  twice  the  space  to  move  about  in,  that  our  seamen  have, 
with  hard  labour,  and  salt  provisions.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
return  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  the  ships  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  in  September,  1813,  when  most  numerous,  and  the  state 
of  health  at  that  time,  which  we  think  will  furnish  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  alleged  misery  and  mortality  on  board  the  hulks  as 
set  forth  by  M.  Dupin. 

Ships'  Names. 

Prothee 
Crown  .     . 
San  Damaso 
Vigilant     . 
Guilford     . 
San  Antonio 
Vengeance 
Veteran     . 
Suffolk  .     . 
Assistance  . 
Arve  Princen 
Kron  Princessen 
Waldermaar    . 
v    «     J  Danes  . 
wegro  I  Americans 


PrisoDPrs  od  board 
in  bealib. 

.       583 

Sick  on  board,  oriq 
HospiUi  Ships, 

10 

.       608 

3 

.       726 

32 

.       590 
.       693 

8 
8 

.       820 

9 

.       692 

7 

.       592 
.       683 

7 
6 

.       727 
.       769 

.       760 

35 

9 

4 

.       8O9 
.       118 

I 

57 

9'i27 


139 


Making  the 
proportion  of  sick  in  9227  men,  equal  to  just  ij  in  the  hundred. 

And  though  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  men,  confined  as  they 
necessarily  were,  should  lament  their  hard  fate,  and  sigh  after 
liberty,  vet  we  are  well  assured  that,  on  the  whole,  their  conduct 
^'as  praiseworthy;  that  they  had  seldom  any  complaints  to  make; 
thsM:  they  amused  themselves  in  playing  at  cards,  or  billiards;  in 
reading,  writing  and  drawing;  or  in  the  manufacture  of  ships, 
chessmen,  and  other  articles,  of  bone,  hair,  &c.  for  sale.  This  is 
^dmitjted  by  M^  Dupin — but  here  again  the  cloven  foot  protrudes 

itself. 
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itself.  '  By  a  restriction  which  well  describes  ihe  mercantile  jea- 
.  lousy  of  a  manufacturing  people,  the  prisoners  were  prohibited 
I  making  for  sale,  woollen  gloves  and  straw  hats — it  would 
b>ve  injured,  in  these  petty  branches,  the  couiinerce  of  the  suhjccls 
V  His  Britannic  Majesty  !'  It  was  even  so;  these  petty  branches 
f  manulacture  were  the  employ  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
iHghboiiring  cottagers,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  their  rent  and 
ixes;  and  on  a  representation  of  the  magistrates  that  the  vast 
IDantities  sent  into  the  market  by  the  French  prisoners,  who  had 
Intlier  rent,  nor  taxes,  nor  lodging,  tiring,  food  or  clothing  to  find, 
ud  thrown  the  industrious  cottugers  out  of  work,  an  order  was 
bry  properly  given  to  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  these  two 
rticles  by  the  prisoners. 

At  the  time  the  above  Return  was  made,  there  were  in  Forton 
I,  near  Portsmouth,  3972  prisoners,  of  whom  174  were  sick, 
wing  at  the  rate  of  about  4|  in  the  hundred.     The  good  state  of 
asatill  more  extraordinary  in  the  prison  built  on  the  heights 
f  of  Dartmoor,     lu  consequence  of  an  attack  made  on  government 
E  House  of  Commons,  for  sending  prisoners  of  war  to  this 
'  cold,  damp  and  unhealthy  spot,'  as  it  was  called,  the  Transport 
^Board,  in  Idll,  ordered  one  of  its  members  personally  to  inspect 
e  prison.     At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  number  of  prisoners 
E»mounted  to  6572,  of  whom  36  only  were  in  the  sick-list,  and  one 
7  only  had  died.     M.Dupin,  indeed^  while  labouring  to  describe  the 
bulks  and  the  prisons  as  the  most  horrible  dens  of  misery,  in  which 
'  human  victims  were  buried,  and  slowly  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods  of  hatred,  of  vengeance  and  of  death,' — even  he  is  compelled 
plo  admit,  that  '  the  numbers  which  died  were  much  less  consider- 
ible  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ill-treatment  they 
iperienced:'  he  accounts  for  this,  however,  by  a  discovery  that 
ftie  effect  nf  confinement  Is  not  to  afflict  man  with  sudden  and 
piolent  maladies,  which  terminate  existence  rapidly;  and  that  this 
as  so  well  known  to  the  British  government,  that  it  took 
G  remarkable  step  of  diminishing  the  number  of  deaths  among 
a  prisoners,  by  sending  them  to  France  to  die;  where  he  asserts 
lat  '  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them  did  actually  die  in  the  hos- 
^tals.'     We  should    be  the  less  surprized  at  this  result,  if  it  be 
s  it  has   been  stated  on  French  ofHcial  authority,  that  one 
third  part  of  the  rrkole  popiitalion  of'  Paris  dies  in  its  huspilals. 
This,  mdeed,  is  in  some  degree  conlirmed  by  a  statement  of  M. 
Dupin  on  another  occasion, — that,  on  a  proportion  of  100,000  in- 
dividuals, employed  (in  time  of  peace)  in  the  French  navy,  75,000 
re  annually  sent  to  the  hospital. — (Tom.  H.  p.  260.)      But  we 
rail  show  how  very  little  credit  is  to  be  placed  in  M.  Dupin's 

numbers, 
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nambers,  which  aj^pear  to  lu  to  be  set  down  at  random.     He  says 
that,  from  1803  to  1814  inclusive, 

The  number  who  died  in  the  English  prisons  was  1^,845 

Sent  to  France  in  a  dying  state  during  that  period        12,787 

Total     25,632 
Returned  to  France  since  1814,  their  health  more 

or  less  debilitated     ....     - 70,041 

Grand  Total     95,673 


Now  the  actual  numbers  in  the  above-mentioned  period  were 
as  under: — 

Died  in  the  prisons  of  England 10,341 

Sent  home  as  invalided,  on  parole 17»607 

And, the  total  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  this 
country  during  the  war  was 122,440 

So  that  it  would  follow,  on  taking  the  whole  of  the  eleven  years, 
that  the  average  number  of  deaths  amounted  only  to  940  annually  ; 
but  as  the  great  mass  of  prisoners  were  thrown  upon  us  in  the 
years  1808  and  9>  we  will  take  the  average  number  at  70,000  only, 
and  the  number  of  years  at  six,  which  will  give  1740  for  the 
annual  deaths,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number, 
which  is  in  fact  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case.  Be  it 
observed  also,  that,  after  the  several  great  battles  that  were  fought, 
inany  of  the  122,440  prisoners  were  received  in  a  state  of  disease, 
find  others  severely  wounded.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the 
jnati,  who  wantonly  calumniates  the  government  for  sending  home 
io  their  friends  many  thousands  of  weak,  aged,  and  convalescent 
prisoners  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  inhuman  and  obstinate  determi- 
nation of  Buonaparte  to  admit  of  no  exchange  ;  and  converts  into 
A  charge  of  inhumanity  what  was  purely  intended,  and  really  was, 
jm  act  of  the  truest  kindness  and  consideration  F 

When  M.  Dupin  was  convinced  of  the  great  cost  of  prison- 
^faips,  compared  with  that  of  prisoners  on  shore,  he  might  have 
^een  also  convinced  that  it  was  not  from  choice  that  a  preference 
>was  given  to  the  former :  had  England  been  studded  with  garrison 
•towns.9nd  fortresses  like  France,  the  French  prisoners  would  have 
.beenxc^fined  in  them,  as  the  English  prisoners  were  in  France; 
.lint  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  they  would  have  been 
gamers  by  the  change.  M.  Dupin  will  probably  be  startled  to 
{hear,  what  is  nevertheless  a  positive  fact,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
(iHicommon  for  the  French  prisoners  to  request  a  removal  from 
vJFortofl  tQ  the  ships  of  war. 

M.  Dupin  well  knows  that  it  was  not  any  alarm  created  by  *  the 

physical 
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physical  strength  of  70,000  French  prisonerg'  which  forbade  their 
mixing  with  tlie  English  population  :  it  wua  the  fear  of  exposing 
to  the  eyes  of  delicacy,  the  scandalous  and  abominable  practices 
shamelessly  committed  in  open  duj,  that  made  it  necessary,  in 
many  CHses,  to  remove  even  the  parole  prisoners  from  the  imm^ 
diate  vicinity  of  tovins.  In  making  a  merit  of  the  English  pri- 
loners'being  sent  to  cheerful  towns,  and  well  received  among  the 
inhabitants^ — he  should  not  have  forgotten  to  add  that  it  was  the 
immense  sums  of  money  remitted  by  the  friends  of  the  de/enut 
that  purchased  them  a  welcome  reception,  and  made  the  most 
gloomy  of  their  garrison  towns,  '  des  villes  riantea.'  Far  ditfercnt 
was  the  case  of  the  Frenclt  prisoners:  no  human  being  in  France, 
and  least  of  all  Buonaparte,  seemed  to  care  a  straw  about  what 
became  of  them ! 

We  have  only  a  word  more  to  say  to  M.  Dupiu  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  mean  and  paltry  trick  of  supporting  his  statements  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  1804 — Itit4on  the  au- 
Ihority  of  Howard,  who  died  before  the  revolution,  and  whose 
work  on  '  the  State  of  the  Prisons'  was  published  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1777,  may  answer  his  purpose  in  France,  but  will  not  add 
much  to  his  chai^cter  for  candour  in  England. 

We  willingly  leave  M.  Dupin  to  take  what  notice  he  may  think 
fit  of  our  strictures  on  a  part  of  his  work  so  unworthy  of  him,  in 
the  two  volumea  with  which  he  promises  to  favour  the  world, 
and  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  examining  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  the  great  subject  which  comprehends  the 
whole  system,  legarding  both  the  persQmiel  and  mtilrrUl,  of  the 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  The  documents  which  have  served 
ban  for  this  purpose,  are  the  several  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
M>f  Naval  Inquiry,  and  Naval  Revision  and  Finance,  Orders  in 
Council,*  Navy  Estimates,  and  other  papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment; the  Naval  Articles  of  War,  the  general  printed  Instructions, 
&c.;  to  which  we  may  add,  such  other  information,  verbal  and 
^written,  as  his  industry  and  address  enabled  bim  to  collect;  and 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  of  these  materials  he  has 
made  the  most,  and  Uiat,  generally  speaking,  he  is  perfect  master 
•of  bis  subject. 

There  are  those,  we  know,  who  are  disposed  to  think  it  impolitic 
(to  open  our  dock-yards  and  arsenals  to  the  inspection  of  foreigiiers ; 
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but  we  think  differently;  being  persuaded  that  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  docks,  buildings^  machinery,  ships,  artillery, 
and  all  the  implements  of  war,  are  carried  in  Great  Britain,  is 
well  calculated  to  leave  on  the  ^inds  of  the  visitors  an  impression 
highly  favourable  to  the  state  of  the  arts,  and  the  resources  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  Of  this  fact,  M.  Dupin's  work 
affords  a  strong  corroboration ;  since,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  hulks  or  prison-ships,  all  our  naval  institutions,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, practical  and  theoretical,  receive  an  almost  unqualified 
admiration  ;  and  few,  we  believe,  are  better  qualified  for  giving  a 
correct  opinion  on  these  matters  than  himself. 

As  M.  Dupin  writes  solely  for  the  instruction  of  his  country- 
men, and  thinks  it  necessary  to  describe,  in  its  minutest  details, 
the  whole  system  by  which  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  are  conducted,  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  offers  but  little  that  is 
wholly  new  or  interesting  to  the  English  reader.  We  shall  confine 
our  notice,  therefore,  mostly  to  those  general  observations  which 
he  makes  on  the  navy,  and  naval  service  of  Great  Britain,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  France ;  correcting  the  trifiing  mistakes  into 
which  he  incidentally  falls,  and  which  are  surprizingly  few  .for  a 
foreigner,  on  a  subject  which  embraces  so  vast  a  variety  of  matter. 

In  his  notice  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
and  executed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
observes  that  there  is  on  record  an  exception  to  this  *  hierarchy  of 
the  service,'  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  the  *  despotic 
Chatham,  who  commenced  the  war  in  1756  by  the  greatest  act 
of  piracy  of  which  any  civilized  nation  could  be  guilty.*  This 
Chatham,  it  seems,  being  then  prime  minister,  wrote  out  himself 
instructions  for  the  fleet,  and  sent  them  to  be  signed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  *  ordering  his  private  secretary  to  cover  the 
writing  with  a  leaf  of  blank  paper  ;** — thus,  he  continues,  ^the 
natural  directors  of  the  English  navy  remained  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  operation  for  which  they  were  nevertheless  to  prepare  all 
the  elements.'  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  hold  him  the  more  par- 
donable for  repeating  so  absurd  a  story,  on  recollecting  that  the 
late  Mr.  Whitbread  (on  the  same  respectable  authority,  perhaps) 
asked,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  was  not  usual  for  the  lat/- 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them,  to  sign 
papers  with  a  blank  sheet  covering  the  writing? 

In  investigating  the  cause  of  that  vast  superiority  of  the  British 
over  the  French  navy,  in  all  its  departments,  civil  and  military, 

*  He  quotes  for  his  authority  'Vie  du  Comte  de  Chatham/  which  we  suppose  to 
be  a  translation  of  the  wretched  publication  of  Alnion  the  bdokseller — a  mere  tissue  of 
falsehoods  and  absurdities,  and  wholly  unwortliy  of  any  notice  whatever. 

M.  Dupin 
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M.  Dupin  endeavours  to  account  for  it,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  general  popularity  of  the  service,  and  the  high  encouragement 
given  to  those  who  enter  into  it.  These,  he  thinks,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  moral  causes,  which,  operating  upon  others  of  a 
local  or  physical  nature,  have  contributed  to  raise  the  navy  of 
England  to  that  high  pitch  of  power  and  glory  which  it  attained 
in  the  late  revolutionary  war.  The  local  circumstances  which 
uaturally  create  an  attachment  to  the  seafaring  life,  are  thus  de- 
scribed. 

*The  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  includes,  within  its  walls,  the 
most  frequented  port  in  the  univei*se.  It  is  the  commerce  of  the  sea, 
which  alone  has  made  London  the  most  populous  and  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ;  vessels  from  a  hundred  diflferent  countries 
wave  their  flags  upon  the  Thames,  in -the  very  bosom  of  this  immense 
city  :  nevertheless  there  the  British  flags  alone  surpass  in  number  those 
of  so  many  other  nations/ 

*  The  citizen  of  London  is  justly  proud  at  the  sight  of  so  many  fleets 
of  merchant-ships,  which  daily  arrive  from  the  sea,  or  descend  the  river, 
— these,  to  export  the  products  of  the  national  industry — those,  to  im- 
port foreign  produce  or  treasure.  He  caimot  contemplate  this  immense 
bustle,  without  being  convinced  that  the  commerce  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  have  created  the  wealth  and  the  grandeur  of  his  native  city.* 

But  these  results  of  a  mercantile  navy  are  not  confined  to  Lon- 
don alone — 

*  Edinburgh,  (he  continues,)  on  the  shore  of  the  most  beautiful  gulf 
of  Scotland  ;  Dublin,  opposite  to  England,  and  on  the  spot  most  conve- 
nient for  a  rapid  communication  between  London  and  Ireland  ;  Quebec, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Thames  of  Canada;  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges ;  Halifax,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
America;  and  the  City  of  the  Cape  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,— on  that  point  of  storms  which  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  com- 
municate between  India  and  Europe — in  a  word,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  central  points  of  the  British  power  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  commerce  of  the  sea ;  and  by  these  benefits  contribute  to  the 
splendour,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment.* 

*'  In  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  not  only  the  capitals,  but  a 
multitude  of  cities  of  the  first  rank  are  also  built  on  the  sea-coasts,  or  on 
the  borders  of  large  navigable  rivers — Bristol,  Hull,  and  Liverpool; 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow ;  Belfast,  Cork,*and  Waterford,  are 
united  by  commerce  with  all  the  cities,  with  all  the  manufactories  of  the^ 
interior;  and  the  interestsof  the  maritime  cities  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country.' 

'  No  countrv  in  the  world  is  so  well  intersected  with  roads  and  canals, 
upon  which  goods  and  people  are  conveyed  with  extreme  rapidity,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  every  county  ;  there  is  no  one  point  within 
the  three  kingdoms  from  whence  one  may  not,  in  four-and- twenty  hours, 

arrive 
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arrive  at  one  or  other  of  the  seas  which  surround  them/ — tom.  li. 
p.  3, 3. 

To  these  facilities  and  conveniences,  which  accustom  young 
people  to  voyages  by  water,  M.  Dupin  adds  the  universal  fashion 
of  visiting  the  sea-coasts  in  the  bathing-season,  by  that  class  of 
society  which,  in  France,  he  says,  is  destined  to  retire  at  that 
period  to  their  estates  in  the  country.  These  visits  to  the  coast 
give  rise  to  numerous  parties  of  pleasure,  which  veuture  out  upon 
the  sea  ;  these,  with  the  fleets  of  shipping  passing  and  repassmg, 
all  contribute  to  create  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  navigation,  and  to 
excite  that  passion  for  sea-voyages  which  kindles  in  a  thousand 
hearts;  'elle  livre  k  la  navigation  militaire,  ou  marchande,  ou 
savante,  une  foule  de  volontaires,  qui  reviennent  dans  leur  patrie, 
avec  des  trophies,  des  tr6sors,  ou  des  connoissances  nouvelles : 
dignes  conqu^tes  de  la  mer !' 

From  these  and  other  causes,  M.  Dupin  observes  that, 

^  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England,  the  marine  is  the  natural 
element  of  the  British  power,  and  ships  are  the  moveable  ramparts  of 
the  territory  of  Albion.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  figurative  language  of 
poetry,  but  in  the  most  familiar  language  of  conversation,  that  £ng-> 
lishmen,  in  speaking  of  their  ships  of  war,  emphatically  call  them 
"  our  bulwarks,  our  wooden  walls."  ' — tom.  ii.  p.  4, 

M.  Dupin  assigns  another  reason  (somewhat  hackneyed  within 
the  walls  of  parliament)  for  the  preference  shown  by  our  coun- 
trymen to  the  navy  over  the  army — it  is,  that  the  former  never 
can  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  a  standing  army 
places  them  in  jeopardy:  add  to  this,  that  the  promotion  in  the 
navy  being  gratuitous,  talent  and  valour  are  sure  of  succeeding 
in  that  service.  Another  consideration  is  the  liberal  shares  of 
prize-money  to  which  the  superior  officers  are  entitled,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  a  well-grounded  hope  of  the  acquisition  of 
an  independent  fortune.  '  In  short,'  he  concludes,  *  while  admi- 
rals and  post-captains  enjoy  all  the  favours  of  the  court,  fill  a 
multitude  of  honourable  situations  near  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, arrive  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  peerage,  and  repre- 
aent,  for  several  boroughs  and  counties,  the  people  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  find  only  a  small  number  of  general  officers  and 
<x>lonels  who  have  received  such  marks  of  favour  and  confidence, 
whether  from  the  prince  or  from  the  people.' 

Here  M.  Dupin  is  evidently  venturing  beyond  his  depth.  On 
these  matters,  however,  a  Frenchman  may  be  permitted  to  blun- 
der ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  smiling  when,  on  turning  to  the  list  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  about  thirteen  admirals  and 
captains  representing  the  navy,  while  there  are  no  less  than  five- 
and-forty  generals  and  colonels  of  the  army ;  and  if  M.  Dupin  had 

taken 
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teken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Red  Book,  he  would  have  found 
about  B  dozen  general  officers  as  lords  and  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, to  one  solitary  admiral,  and  a  post-captain  of  the  navy  1 
He  is  somewhat  more  correct  in  quoting  the  honours  bestowed  on 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  as  proofs  of  the  value 
set  on  naval  exploits  by  the  government ;  and  as  a  testimony  of 
the  national  gratitude  to  our  oflicers,  seamen,  and  marines,  the 
public  thanks  given  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  parliament :  hut  we  lay  no  great  stress  on  a  circumstance, 
which  he  thinks  remarkable,  that,  after  the  great  naval  victories 
obtained  by  the  four  officers  above-mentioned,  medals  should 
have  been  given  to  the  admirals  and  captains  only,  while,  after 
the  battle  of  VVaterloo,  all  the  individuals  of  the  army  engaged  on 
that  day,  were  permitted  to  wear  that  distinguished  mark  of  ap- 
probation from  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  down  to  the 
lowest  soldier.  Medals,  in  our  service,  seem  never,  to  have 
been  systematically  adopted;  but  have  occasionally  been  distri- 
buted, incidentally  or  capriciously,  and  not  on  any  knovi*n  principle ; 
and  on  this  account  have  never  created  any  jealousy  between  the 
two  services.  We  admit,  however,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
following  observations,  which,  to  a  foreigner,  could  not  lull  to 
place  the  superior  popularity  of  the  navy  in  a  striking,  though 
fallacious  point  of  view. 

'  I  have  traverser!  the  greater  number  of  ibe  most  considerable  ciiie* 
of  Great  Britain,  and  every  where,  even  in  places  the  moat  secluded,  on 
the  wildest  borders  of  the  north  of  Caledonia,  I  have  seen  durable  mo- 
numents erected  by  the  gratitude  of  the  natives,  to  the  memory  of 
iJ^Selson.      Let  us  now  compare  these  innumerable  monuments  witli 
which  that  victory,  the  most  important  evergained  by  the  British 
has  produced.     Trafalgar  had  not  completed  the  downfall  of  ihe 
h  empire,  and  Waterloo  crushed  this  imperial  fabric,  restored  from 
ts  ruins  as  if  by  enchantment— -Waterloo  deUvers  England  and  Europe 
inin  the  terrors  which  they  bad  so  long  felt,  and  made  them  tremble  at 
'e  sight  of  the  French  eagk's — Waterloo  places    (at  least  for  some 
nrs)  the  British  power  at  the  head  of  the  coalition  of  the  continental 
wemmenis.      NntwithEianding  these  things,  in  traversing  the  three 
pngdoms,  one  looks  in  vein  for  frequent  monuments  in  celebration  of 
emorable  triumph.     The  names  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
and  sqnaies,  afew  inscriptions,  here  and  there  a  statue,  the  name 
If  a  bridge,  built  for  a  special  purpose  before  the  campaign  of  the  Hun- 
ttd  Days  had  commenced, — these  are  all  that  remain  in   England  to 
trpetuate  the  memory  of  a  victory  obtained  by  sacrifices,  the  burden 
r  which  still  weighs  heavily  on  a  people  restored  to  their  sober  senses 
^^enivrS.J' — torn.  ii.  p.  12. 

The  sacrifice,  no  doubt,  was  great;  and,  whatever  M.  Dupiu 
Uy  ^nkf  was  made  by  the  people  in  their  sober  senses,  aiid  on 

mature 
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mature  reflection^  that  it  wa»  more  wise^  as  well  as  more  gloriousy 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  national  property  to  secure  the  remain - 
der,  than  by  tamely  sitting  down  and  '  husbanding  our  resources/ 
to  let  in  a  brutal  and  ferocious  enemy,  who  had  vauntingly 
threatened  London  with  the  fate  of  Carthage,  and  insolently  pro- 
claimed his  intention  to  convert  this  beautiful  island  into  a  kit- 
chen-garden for  his  soldiers. 

But  M.  Dupin  mistakes  egregiously,  if  he  thinks  the  reflecting 
part  of  the  nation  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo;  or  that  the  national  gratitude  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  applause  of  the  populace^  or  by  pillars  of  stone.  The  me- 
mory of  the  heroes  who  fought  and  fell  at  Waterloo  will  live  in 
the  national  annals,  and,  what  is  still  better,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
virtuous  and  best  part  of  their  countrymen !  A  nobler  monument 
of  a  nation's  gratitude,  than  the  proudest  pillar  of  stone,  was 
raised  to  such  of  the  surviving  saviours  of- Europe  as  were  dis- 
abled, and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the  glo- 
rious cause,  in  the  spou^aneous  and  most  liberal  contribufions  for 
the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  sufferers,  which  flowed  in  from  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the  British  dominions,  from  the  uorthei:n 
extremity  of  Canada,  to  the  land  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
r)ieman ;  where  even  the  banished  outcast  felt  that  he  wad  still  a 
Briton,  and  shared  and  exulted  in  the  glories  of  his  country.  M. 
Dupin  does  not  know, — but  it  ought  to  be  known  to  him,  to  Eu- 
rope, and  the  world, — that  nearly  c£*600,000  was  raised  from  the 
impulse  of  real  and  unostentatioMs  charity,  grounded  on  the  purest 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  humanity; — that  of  this  sum,  ^75,000 
was  given  to  tlie  Prussians  who  took  part  in  that  glorious  and  de- 
cisive day; — that  £\Q2yQOO  (including  the  foregoing  sum)  have 
been  bestowed  in  gratuities  to  wounded  officers  and  privates ; — 
that  annuities  to  the  amount  of  ^23,000  a-year  have  been  granted  ' 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  fell  in  battle ;  and  that, 
from  the  remaining  fund,  portions  continue  to  be  granted  to  the 
female  orphans  of  officers  and  privates  on  their  marriage — 
These  are  the  monuments,  more  durable  than  stone,  which 
a  grateful  nation  has  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo!  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Dupin  has  mistaken  the  thing 
done  for  the  man  who  did  it — the  act  for  the  agent,  It  was  not 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  nor  of  the  Nile,  nor  of 
Copenhagen,  nor  of  St.  Vincent,  that  the  pillars  which  he  speaks 
of  were  raised — but  to  testify  the  feelings  of  those  who  erected 
them  for  the  memory  of  the  Man  whose  whole  race  of  life  was 
one  career  of  glory,  and  who  fell  at  last  in  the  arms  of  victory  : 
and  accordingly  they  are  known  only  as  *  Nelson's  pillars ;' — they 
are  the  pious  testimonials  of  veneration,  and  regret  for  ^  the  loss  of 

a  hero,' 
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I  hero,'  as  Lord  Cullingwood  (himself  a  hero)  c.tpreBsed  it, 
'  wfaoae  name  will  be  immorlal,  and  whose  memory  ever  dear  to 
,tfae  British  navy,  and  the  British  nation;  whose  iteal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  bis  King,  and  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  will  be  held 
Up  to  the  latest  posterity  as  a  shining  example  for  a  British  sea- 
man.' We  are  well  aware  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
French  to  disparage  a  victory  that  laid  them  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  a  too  generous  enemy;  but  M.  Diipin  may  be  assured 
ihat,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  add  to  our  misfortune  by  the 
loss  of  another  hero,  whose  career  in  arms  has  been  no  less  glort-* 
ens,  a  nation's  gratitude  would  have  been  displayed  by  similar 
tokens  of  affection  and  regret ;  and  that  columns  would  then  have 
been  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Wellington,  as  they  now  are  with 
that  of  Nelson.* 

To  return  to  our  subject.     Few  naval  men   were  of  opinion 

*  Wc  niuit  do  the  Frcucli  lliu  juilice  Lu  aaj,  tliat  ttify  sppear  to  have  aduplcd  rhe 
tone  end  manncT  iii  whidi  they  treat  llie  balllu  o(  Waterlog  fram  ihc  great  whig  potl- 
liciani,  the  judicious '  haibatiifera  of  ouri¥>ourcei>,'nho  cannot  I'M  forgiie  ihc  Duke  of 
WeHing1«i  tor  eonqueriug  in  their  deipite.  The  blaody  Watertot  is  ilill  Ihe  only  pliruo 
■llli  urhidi  lliej  can  bear  to  designale  that  glucioui  Gdd  \  But  we  luni  to  rosoiier  «en- 
limeDlt,  to  uobter  feelingn — aiid  irutt  to  convince  not  only  M,  Dupiii  but  some  of  hii 
leflcDling  couolrjinen,  Chat  wc  appreciate  Ijettcr  Ihaii  be  imagines,  the  victory  which 
be  juirij  eilh, '  Ihe  most  iiDportaot  ever  gained  by  Ihe  British  anns.' 

'  While  hislor; '  (wc  use  the  HUrdi  of  ■  miM  valued  ftieiid)  '  shall  record  Ihe  deeds 
of  that  intmoital  day  in  the  appropriate  ISiiguage  of  one  of  ili  moit  di)tingui>he«l 
h«Riest — "  An  armj  hastiljr  drawn  logelher,  conipoged  of  Ihe  troops  of  vanoui  nalions, 
aouitig  whom  were  nuiubeicd  levcral  brigades  of  iiieiperienced  militia,  was  Ihe  furce 
"Well  tlic  Duke  of  Wellington  had  lo  oppuw  to  one  of  the  incist  forniidsblc  and  best 

dul;  ;  but  the  Dviie  af  iriUingloii  almt  was  capable  of  giving  union  to  such  a  force  ; 
his  great  nume  filled  ii  with  confidence— IVn  olArr  non  iiuKgr-ovid  }ai\:e  gaineA  Qiai 
virtary  liiiih  un  armi/  so  compoKtT'^-Wh'iic  history  shall  record  this  proud  tributis 
ti)  ihe  name  of  the  conqueror—it  will  have  to  add  tbat,  at  <he  moment  when 
■lie  atioDt  of  victorv  <Fui  railed  through  the  Ivrid,  and  every  British  licait  eiulled 
ill  thelriDiuphof  liis  eouTitrt',  (he  si  mnJtaneous  impulse  vr  as  telt  IQ  adminiiter  relief  tu 
aJI  w^u  liad  been  sulfecers  in  the  cunllici  o»  Ibis  niemorable  field  of  glory.  All  lanki, 
all  claues,  all  deiiumi  nut  ions,  lu^sleneil  tu  provide  a  fund  for  this  lacred  purpow^lhe 
Niilimeiil  was  oniversrd — it  perviidi'd  alike  the  gislace  and  the  cottage — while  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy  held  ineetingn  In  the  mclmpoBs,  ond  hi  the  piincipal  towns  of  the  em- 
pi»,  «»en  111  the  hunibltst  village,  liie  moat  obsture  hanilet,  Iha  inhabitants,  when  tlwy 
ssiemhled  in  Ihe  House  of  God  lo  return  llianks  for  the  Irlnmpbs  of  their  oouiltry,  con- 
Icibiited  1(1  tliii  fund  iviih  cbeerrolgTSIilutk'.  Nor  was  the  ininulie  confined  within  Ihe 
Emiti  of  llie  Bril'tih  isl«— it  [uued  with  electric  rapidity  to  tin  most  distant  regions ; 
'' ''' tilled  tlirougli  every  Briton's  heart,  wherever  pJaeed  and  however  drcuuisCiuiced — 
le  north  and  In  the  >uulh,in  the  cast  and  in  the  west ;  all  uece  equally  warmod  wilh 
tiiol  glow,  attd  most  josllj  wm  it  ubacf ved  by  the  Marquis  of  HnBlincs,  on  trnns- 
j  IraiD  Calcutta  a  portion  of  those  com  ributions,  which  in  raacnilude  were  indeed 
y  of  tiw  liberolilj  that  lion  ever  chararMriied  Ihe  Briti>li  luhjecis  of  out  Indian 
« — "that  a  subject  of  the  British  empire  must  indeed  be  uiiworlhy  of  thuso 
ifaigs  and  of  those  lionuuis  to  which  ht  wai  born,  who  does  not  acknowledge  a  kin- 
d  interest  ia  lUo  fbituncs  of  the  army  who  fonght  at  WBletloo."  ' 

I  Lieuleiiaiil- General  Sr  Henty  Clinton,  in  reply  lo  the  Thaiiluof  llie  House  of 
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that  the  miserable  flotilla  of  Boulogne  could  ever  succeed  in 
throwing  upon  our  coast  the  huudred  Uiousand  men  which  *  were 
to  overcome  all  opposition  and  march  to  London  sword  in  hand/ 
They  were  well  aware  that  thirteen  hundred  vessels  could  never 
in  one,  two,  or  three  tides  get  out  of  the  harbour ;  and  that  they 
could  not  remain  out  of  it  in  safety  from  our  cruizers  for  an  hour. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  a  covering  fleet,  (and  without  it  the  attempt 
would  be  the  very  paroxysm  of  madness,)  M.  Dupin  admits  tlmt 
they  must  have  failed ;  and  that,  had  they  effected  a  landing,  we 
should  have  burnt  their  flotilla ;  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their 
army,  which  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion.  When  the  cover- 
ing fleet  however  had  been  demolished  at  Trafalgar,  by  what  M. 
Dupin  calls  '  an  incredible  blindness,  and  the  most  absurd  im- 
patience' on  the  part  of  its  commander,  the  idea  of  invasion  was 
abandoned*,  it  had  indeed  been  relinquished  from  the  moment 
that  Villeneuve  took  shelter  in  Ferrol ;  and  the  manner  of 
doing  it  is  thus  dramatically  stated  by  M.  Dupin,  as  he  received 
it  from  Count  Daru. 

Mn  1805,  M.  Daru  was  at  Boulogne, ''  intendant  general"  of  the  army. 
One  morning,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him  into  his  cabinet :  Daru  there 
found  him  transported  with  rage,  striding  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  and  breaking  a  sullen  silence  only  by  abrupt  and  short  ex- 
clamations— "What  a  navy! — What  an  admiral! — What  sacrifices 
thrown  away! — My  hope  is  destroyed! — This  Villeneuve!  instead  of 
being  in  the  channel,  he  is  gone  into  Ferrol !  It  is  all  over !  he  will  be 
blockaded.  Daru»  sit  down,  listen  and  write."  The  Emperor  had  re- 
ceived early  in  the  morning  the  news  of  Villeneuve*$  arrival  in  a  Spa- 
nish port ;  he  saw  instantly  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  abortive, 
the  immense  expense  of  the  fleet  and  the  flotilla  lost  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  for  ever.  At  that  moment,  in  the  transport  of  rage,  which  per- 
mits not  other  men  to  preserve  their  judgment,  he  had  taken  oue  of 
those  bold  resolutions,  and  traced  out  one  of  the  most  admirable  plans 
of  a  campaign,  that  any  other  conqueror  could  have  conceived  at  leisure 
and  with  coolness,  without  hesitation,  without  stopping;  he  then  dic- 
tated the  whole  plan  of  the  can^)aign  of  Austerlitz,  the  departure  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  army,  from  Hanover  and  Holland,  even  to  the 
confines  of  the  west  and  south  of  France,  &c.' — tom.  i.  p.  244,  245. 

Bienjoueel  The  farce  was  well  got  up,  and  well  acted;  and 
M.  Daru,  we  doubt  not,  entered  fully  into  the  amusement.  The 
liimple  truth,  however,  is,  that  Buonaparte  was  glad  at  heart  of 
an  excuse  to  break  up  an  armament,  which  he  was  perfectly  satis-* 
fied  would  never  accomplish  what,  in  a  hasty  moment^  and  in 
the  wantonness  of  power,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  perform. 

All  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  navy  and  naviga- 
tion in  general^  have  experienced  in  England  the  public  patronage, 
f'l^m  the  days  of  Newton,  the  Parlianient  of  Great  Britain  has 

not 
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I     not  ceased  to  offer  the  most  splendid  rewards  for  discoveriea  in 

"     S^"8™p''y)  "'"'  improvenieiits  in  iiavigalioii.     Thus  tlie  sum  of 

;i      i"  10,(KX)  was  granted  to  Mr.  Harrtsun,  for  tlie  invention  of  a. 

lime-piece;  to  the  widow  of  Majer  ^'3,U00,  for  the  '  Tables  of 

the  Moon,'  published  bj  that  excellent  astronomer;  and  <£'300to 

Euler,  for  some  theorems  on  the  same  subject.     About  the  same 

time,  a  reward   of  £  20,(KK}  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 

north-west  passage,  and  since  renewed  with  certain  moditications, 

which  enabled  that  able  and  intelligent  navigator,  Cuptuiti  Parry, 

toobtainaporlionof  it  amounting  to  <£5,000,     As  a  further  proof 

of  the  extraordinary  encouragement  held  out  by  us  for  whatever 

may  be  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy,  M.  Dupin  men- 

tions  the  splendid  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  franca,  besides 

1i  expenses,  granted  to  that  ingenious  artist,  Brunell,  as  a  reward 

HT  his  invention  of  the  block  machinery  ;  and  one  hundred  thou- 

V«Bnd  francs,  with  a  considerable  pension  for  life,  to  Sir  Robert  Sep- 

r.;^iigs,  for  his  most  important  improvements  in  naval  architecture. 

,        M.  Dupin  admits,  and  laments,  that  these  matters  are  managed 

,  wry  differently  in  France.     Louis  XIV.,  he  observes,  has  de- 

[  HTVedly  been  praised  for  his  munificence  towards  learned  men; 

iHit  his  largesses,   unlike  those  of  the  parliament  of  England, 

I  never  extended  to  the  offer  of  half  a  million  to  the  man  of  science 

Lw  tlw  M-tist  who  should  successfully  resolve  one  single  problem 

eally  useful;  and  with  regard  to  the  liberality  of  Buonaparte, — a 

jngle  example,  he  thinks,  will  suffice  to  show  what  kind  of  encou- 

Igement  was  held  out,  by  this  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to 

e  French  navy. 

*  When  the  engineer  Hubert  had  constructed  ai  nnchefort  the  beau- 
wt  mill,  which  serves  ai  lliesaine  lime  for  cleansing  the  basin  or  inner 
^JErbour,  the  rolling  and  turning  of  melals,  llie  mixing  nf  ctilnurs,  &c. 
tte  minister,  Decr^,  caused  a  remuneration  to  be  made  Co  him  of  six 
handred  francs !  {£2.5 1) ;  and  titts  is  the  only  instance  of  a  reward  being 
d^reed,  under  the  Imperial  government,  to  officers  of  genius.  Those 
even  vrhich  the  law  prescribed  to  be  given  on  the  launching  of  each 
ship  of  war,  weie  not  beMoived,  trifling  as  they  were.  Thanks  to  this 
parsimony,  during  the  whole  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  sci- 
ences and  the  arts  connected  with  the  French  navy  remained  stationary  I 
But  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  minister  declared  that  he  wanted 
only  sailors  for  6ea-officers,  and  carpenters  for  constructors?' — turn.  ii. 
p.  38. 

Every  one  knows,  says  M.  Dupin,  what  disorder  prevailed 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  naval  administratiou  during  the  first 
years  of  the  French  republic.  On  the  one  hand,  anarchy,  insub- 
ordiDation,  plunder;  on  the  other,  presumption,  prejudice,  igno- 
rance, destroyed  all  the  good  which  a  small  number  of  officers 
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were  able  to  produce^  who  alone  had  any  idea  of  the  true  princi* 
pies  of  a  well  organized  navy.  But^  adds  he,  *  order  appeared  to 
be  restored  under  the  consulate,  and  under  the  empire;  though  it 
was  an  order  that  was  directed  more  towards  the  preservation  o£ 
the  matiriel  than  the  amelioration  of  the  personnel.  Disaster 
after  disaster  occurred;  but  the  tribune  was  dumb,  and  the  public 
journals  were  gagged,  and  nothing  was  permitted  to  be  said  or. 
published  respecting  the  navy  without  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
minister.*  As  new  defeats  added  to  their  shame,  an  official  arti- 
cle, *  drawn  up,'  as  he  tells  us^  *  by  the  hand  of  impudence,'  ap- 
peared in  the  Moniteur,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  Frenchmen 
that  the  loss  of  their  colonies  was  advantageous  to  their  navy.  In 
the  Prince  Regent's  Speech  to  Parliament  in  1811,  it  is  observed 
that  '  the  conquest  of  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Amboyna  has 
further  diminished  the  number  of  the  enemies'  colonies ;'  upon 
which  the  Moniteur  has  the  following  commentary  :  *  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  the  Isle  of  Reu- 
nion, and  the  Isle  of  France,  contributed  nothing  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  cost  her  more  than  twenty  millions  every  year.  With 
twenty  millions  we  can  build  ten  ^ips  of  war  in  the  year;  it  fol- 
lows then  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  which  the  present 
war  may  continue,  we  may  have  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  The  colo- 
nies occupied  by  the  English  will  be  restored  to  the  mother- 
country,  either  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  or  when  the  empire 
shall  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  with  two. 
hundred  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  This  period,  which  is  fore- 
seen and  calculated,  is  not  very  far  from  us !' 

After  stating  at  some  length  what,  in  our  author's  opiniqii, 
ought  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  number  of 
ships  of  war  to  be  kept  up  by  France,  he  gives,  as  a  contrast^ 
>2vhat  we  conceive  to  be  a  true  pictuie  of  Napoleon's  navy. 

*  To  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  'by  the  parade  of  numbers,  they 
seemed  to  estimate  our  naval  force  by  the  enumeration  of  our  masts 
and  sails.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  materiel  of  pur  fleet  was  pompously 
announced  to  all  Europe.  But  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  that 
fleet?  Constructed,  in  a  great  degree,  with  materials  of  the  very  worst 
quality,  it  was  manoeuvred  by  crews  composed  of  recruits,  the  greater 
part  strangers  to  the  sea-service,  and  moreover  strangers  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  Germans,  Italians,  lllyrians  and  Greeks  were  mingled 
with  French  seamen.  These  foreign  subjects  of  the  great  empire,  ill 
paid,  ill  fed,  ill  treated,  served  France  with  rage  and  hatred  in  their 
hearts;  full  of  cunning  and  of  courage  to  desert  a  service  which  they 
abhorred,  they  were  cowards  in  defending  the  honour  of  a  flag,  the 
symbol  of  their  slavery — these  were  the  support  and  the  companions 
which  were  given  to  our  inexperienced  seamen. 

*  Moral  power  was  equally  wanting  with  physical  strength  to  this 

mass 
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mn  of  involontary  navigaiors.  The  finest  men  and  the  best  seampn 
■e  Milled  awny  to  serve  in  ihe  train  of  (be  Ironpa  of  the  line,  or  ra- 
r  in  the  train  of  the  Imperial  RUanl;  and  the  refuse  of  scflfariiig  peo- 
ple 1V85  reserved  fur  the  navy.  In  order  to  fill  up  [lie  ukeletons  which 
irere  weakened  every  hour,  they  enrolled,  without  selection,  and  with' 
nut  distinction,  the  weak,  the  impnleiit,  the  rickellyj  they  kept  <>□ 
hoard  the  maimed,  the  convalescent  and  the  iucurable,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Empire,  and  lo  Europe,  the  state  of  a  per- 
simnd,  imposing  by  its  numerical  force,  and  contemptible  by  its  real 
weakness." — torn.  ii.  p.  85. 

Overmuch  a  navy  as  thiN  picture  represents,  it  is  no  great  com- 
plimeut  to  assert  ati  immeasurable  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  But  when  that  of  France  was  in  its  most  beallhy 
state,  the  English  navy  is  admitted  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
superior;  a  fact  which  M.  Dnpin  mainly  ascribes  to  the  per- 
fect state  of  discipline  which  prevails  in  every  branch  of  the 
service,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  promotion  by  seniority  in  llie 
upper  classes,  and  to  rank  and  command  in  all.  The  power  which 
is  given  to  the  flag-officers  commanding  squadrons,  nnder  the  ad- 
miral commanding  in  chief,  to  inspect  and  examine  into  the  good 
order,  the  cleanliness  and  discipline  of  each  individual  ship  placed 
under  their  respective  commands,  characterizes  and  constitutes, 
in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  the  British  navy. 
'  But  in  France,'  he  observes,  '  the  lowest  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
believes  himself  the  king,  or  rather  the  despot,  of  his  quarter- 
deck. He  cannot  conceive  that  an  admiral  should  have  the  right 
of  coming  on  board  to  inquire  with  bis  own  eyes  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  details  of  the  service  are  carried  on;  and  it  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  if,  in  the  performance  of  evolutions, 
this  same  captain  will  condescend  to  abstain  from  a  disobedience 
of  the  signals  which  may  point  out  to  him  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 

'  "lerved  by  his  ship.'     '  This  fatal  spirit,'  he  adds,  '  of  insufaordi- 
ilion,  greater  before  than  since  the  Revolution,  must  be  rooted 
"t  of  the  French  navy  before  it  can  hope  to  obtain   success  to 
fc  great  extent,' 

V-The  cool,  quiet  and  determined  manner  in  which  the  officers 
■ve  their  oniers,  the  readiness  and  regularity  with  which  they  are 
Btecuted,  and  the  imposing  silence  of  the  crew,  on  board  an  ting- 
Sdh  ship  of  war,  when  actually  engaged  in  battle,  form  so  many 
characteristics  of  the  British  navy.  '  C'est  le  calme  de  la  force, 
c'est  le  recueillemeiit  de  la  sagesse.'  '  In  the  midst,'  says  our 
author,  '  of  the  most  complicated  operations,  and  even  in  the  heat 
and  hurry  of  battle,  the  words  of  command  only  are  heard,  pro- 
nounced atid  repeated  distinctly  and  coolly  from  rank  to  rank— 
no  istetitpflrate  councils,  no  murmurs,  no  clamour,  no  tumult. 

b3    -  The 
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The  officers  tbink  in  silence,  and  the  crew  act  without  speech  or 
thought.'  This  perfection  of  subordination,  however,  be  ascribes, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  phlegmatic  character  and  the  natural 
taciturnity  of  the  English ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  of  opinion  that 
similar  results  might  be  obtained  even  from  the  vivacious  French- 
men of  the  south;  *  for,'  says  he,  (an  inference  which  we  do  not 
clearly  comprehend,)  *  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  na- 
turally less  active  than  the  French,  and  especially  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  of  France.' 

There  is  an  instruction  in  the  British  naval  service  which 
Strictly  enjoins  every  officer  '  to  refrain  from  making  any  remarks 
or  observations  on  the  conduct  or  orders  of  any  of  his  superior 
officers,  that  may  tend  to  bring  them  into  contempt;  and  most 
carefully  to  avoid  the  saying  or  doing  of  any  thing  which,  if  seen 
or  heard  by,  or  reported  to,  the  ship's  company,  may  discourage, 
or  render  them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  or  with  die 
service  they  shall  then  be  employed  on,  or  with  any  service  on 
which  they  may  be  ordered.'  But  v^at  is  the  case  in  the  French 
navy? 

'  Under  the  system,  at  present  so  much  extolled,  of  the  Imperial 
navy,  I  have  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  bad  example  of  that  spirit  of 
insubordination  which,  under  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL  on  two  occa- 
sions, destroyed  the  French  navy.  I  have  seen  captains  of  ships  of  the 
line  mainifest  openly  their  contempt  for  most  of  the  admirals  under 
whom  they  were  serving,  or  might  serve;  captains  of  frigates  express 
towards  thoie  of  the  line,  sentiments  of  reproach  which  these  had  be- 
stowed on  their  superiors;  in  short,  from  rank  to  rank,  down  to  the 
lowest  midsihipman,  and  even  to  the  sailors  themselves,  1  have  witnessed 
a  spirit  of  detraction — a  wish  to  spread  contempt  for  all  in  command, 
to  infect  the  mind  of  every  inferior,  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  crew 
in  their  officers;  and,  by  the  loss  of  that  confidence,  to  destroy  the 
energy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  force/ — tom.  ii,  p.  15. 

But  if  the  administration  of  the  British  navy  exacts  from  infe- 
riors an  entire  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  it  also 
exacts  from  these,  as  M.  Dupin  justly  observes,  an  example  of  all 
the  military  virtues,  and  more  .especially  of  daring  enterprize  and 
unquestionable  courage.  *  The  English,'  he  adds,  *  like  the  Cartha- 
ginians, puuish  with  death  the  admiral  who,  engaging  with  a  force 
nearly  equal,  does  not  gain  the  victory.'  The  fate  of  Admiral 
3yng,  and  the  more  recent  censure  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  furnish 
him  with  examples' of  this  strict  and  rigid  justice.  Though,  with 
an  inferior  force,  the  latter  met  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain^  engaged,  and  took  two  of  them,  he  was  tried  and  cen- 
sured, because  it  was  supposed  that,  by  renewiqg  the  engage- 
•ment,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  decisive  success.     ^  What,' 

says 
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says  Dupin,  '  would  tliey  have  done  in  England  with  Calder  if  he 
had  commanded  a  superior  tleel,  and  lout  two  ships  in  avoiding  a 
battle  which  ougiit  to  have  afforded  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  skill  and  valour  ?  What  would  they  have  dono  with  the 
captaina?'  We  can  tell  him,  at  least,  what  they  would  tiot  have 
done — ihey  would  not  have  secrellif  pnt  them  to  death,  as  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  was  the  fate  of  poor  Villeneuve. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Robert  Calder  was  hardly 
dealt  with.  In  saying  this,  we  mean  not  to  impugn  the  sentence, 
but  the  charge— which  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  not  for  his  whole 
conduct  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  for  part  of  it  only— not  for 
wbat  he  did,  but  for  what  he  omitted  to  do;  and  we  believe  this 
was  tlie  general  feeling  in  the  navy.  With  regard  to  Byng,  his  sen- 
tence was  a  just  one,  as  the  law  then  stood;  and  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  who  awarded  it  had  not  (as  the  members  of 
those  of  the  present  day  have)  a  discretionary  power  to  mitigate 
the  sentence.  Byng,  however,  was,  in  some  measure,  the  victim 
of  popular  clamour,  and  the  squabbles  and  intrigues  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
feared  to  trust  one  anotlier. 

The  mode  in  which  that  great  naval  officer.  Napoleon,  ma- 
naged matters  of  this  kind  is  thus  stated  by  M,  Dupin. 

*  Captains,'  he  snys,  '  evideiilly  culpable,  were  delivered  over  by  him 
to  the  maritime  couris:  they  were  acquitted  by  the  judges,  who  were 
delighted  to  establish  the  point  in  naval  jurisprudence,  ihat  a  man 
night  be  imbecile  nr  pusillanimous  in  buttle,  without  incurring  the 
puiiishraent  due  to  that  iiicHpacity  which  compromises  the  public  inte- 
Tflst,  or  that  coivardice  wliich  dixlionoura  tiie  national  Sag.  Sometimes 
Napoleon  depused  the  members  of  these  courts,  and  wished  to  retry 
that  which  the  law  periniltcd  to  be  tried  only  once.  This  was  only  act- 
ing the  despot  without  remedying  the  evil.  He  had  done  better  by  con- 
tuTting  public  opinion;  by  endeavouring  to  know  beforehand  those 
men  so  lenient  tuwnrds  ciimes  against  honour;  Jiever  to  have  trusted 
them  with  cimmands,  but  .to  have  placed  ihem  without  delay  on  the 
Ktired  list,' — torn,  ii.  p.  18. 

We  liave  a  further  specimen  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  ideas  of 

t^tice,  and  of  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  navy,  in 

i  official  cotniHuuicatiou  in  the  Moniteur  of  November,    1811: 

"be  Minister  ofthe  Marine  shall  cause  the  laws  of  the  Empire  to 
^executed.  The  Commander  ofthe  Clorinde  shall  be  brought  bM 

re  the  tribunals  for  having  taken  so  small  a  share  in  the  battle..,^ 

C  having  prej'errtd  life  tu  honour.' . ..  '  Thus,'  obsei-ves  M.  Du- 
'  the  sovereign  authoritatively  decides  on  the  infamy  of  an 
erwbumhe  is  about  to  try!'  '  If,'  he  continues,  '  fear,  honour 

^.yirtue,  are  the  characteristics  of  despotical,  monarchical,  anti 
B  4  democratical  , 
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democratical  states,  I  leave  otiiers  to  judge  to  what  form  of  go^ 
vernment  such  a  decision  belongs.' 

In  naval  tactics  as  well  as  discipline,  M.  Dupin  candidly 
avows  the  English  arc  far  superior  to  the  French;  and  be  thinks 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  one  of  the  French  officers 
who^  in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  had  the  misfortune  to  serve 
on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  would  give  his  countrymen  a  faith* 
ful  description  of  the  principal  manoeuvres,  and  of  the  order 
in  which  they  are  executed  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war/ 
*  One  might  then/  he  continues^  '  compare  the  means  of  action 
of  our  rivals  with  those  in  use  with  us,  and  give  the  preference  to 
the  best/  Without  undervaluing  the  talents  of  a  French  naval 
officer,  we  apprehend  that  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  even  months, 
would  not  enable  him  to  do  what  M. Dupin  here  requires.  A  per- 
fect knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  of  what  a  ship  will  perform  * 
under  all  circumstances,  c^n  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice, 
and  not  at  all  by  merely  looking  on.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  management  of  the  great  guns,  which  he  considers 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  manoeuvring  of  the  ship  it- 
self, and  as  infinitely  more  difficult  than  that  of  artillery  on 
shore.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this:  as,  in  the  one  case, 
the  instrument  is  steady  and  immovable;  in  the  other  it  is 
constantly  in  motion.  The  effect  of  the  broadside  of  a  Bri^tish 
man  of  war  on  her  opponent,  is  produced  by  that  calm  and  un-* 
disturbed  coolness,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  and  scattered 
fire  of  the  enemy,  never  allows  the  person  who  has  the  command 
of  the  gun,  to  lose  sight  of  his  object,  or  to  neglect  the  critical 
moment  presented  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  which  affi>rds  the 
most  likely  chance  of  striking  his  opponent.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  the  rapidity  of  loading  and  firing,  M.  Dupin  says,  '  we  have 
much  yet  to  do  to  subdue  our  petulance,  and  to  bring  ourselves 
towards  that  degree  of  coolness  and  calculated  activity  so  fully 
possessed  by  the  English.' 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  the  system  of  manoeuvring 
a  single  ship,  or  the  state  of  discipline  on  board  that  ship — 
it  is  the  management  of  a  fleet,  with  regard  to  its  order  of 
sailing  and  forming  the  line,  to  the  principles  of  attack  and 
defence,  which  may  properly  be  called  Naval  tactics.  In 
the  early  part  of  our  history,  when  artillery  was  unknown,  these 
principles  were  disregarded,  because  the  value  of  them  could 
not  be  perceived.  The  ships  were  small,  and  their  armament  sim- 
ple and  rude ;  they  engaged  stem  to  stem,  or  broadside  to  broad- 
side ;  and  the  men  fought  hand  to  hand)  and  foot  to  foot.  The  main 
object  was,  then,  the  destruction*  of  life ;  and  the  stoutest  and 
most  courageous  soldiers  generally  obtained  the  victory*     We  are 

told 
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told  that,  u'hcn  Edward  11[.  attacked  the  French  fleet  collecfed  nL) 
Sluys  to  oppose  his  landing,  the  English,  after  pouring  in  a  vollej 
of  arrows,  boarded  the  enemy's  ships  and  gained  a  glorious  vic- 
tory, with  the  loss  of  4000  men.  Of  the  French  more  than  30,000 
perished,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  driven  overboard  and 
drowned:  so  dreadfully  destructive  were  battles,  whether  by 
sea  or  land,  when  man  was  immediately  opposed  to  man  !  whereas 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  218  men 
killed,  and  C77  wounded ;  and  the  glorious  and  decisive  day  of 
Trafalgar,  at  somewhat  less  than  420  killed,  and  1 112  wounded. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  introduction  of  artil- 
lery into  the  army  and  navy,  unquestionably  diminished  the  waste 
of  human  life.  The  combatants  now  engaged,  whether  at  sea  or 
on  land,  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  this  rendered 
it  necessary  for  tleets  as  well  as  armies,  to  act  in  concert,  and  to 
observe  a  certain  order  or  disposition,  whether  out  of  sight  or  in 
presence  of  an  enemy ;  not  only  for  their  mutual  support  and 
defence,  but  to  enable  them  to  carry  against  the  enemy  the 
greatest   accumulation   of  force,  generally  speaking,   upon  one 

£vea  point.     This,  at  least,  has  become  the  favourite  system  of 
te  years.     M.  Dupin  says,  that  certain  men  of  genius  discovered, 
^    the   time  of  Lewis  XIV.,  excellent  combinations   for  par- 
.l^ular  cases ;    but  that,  until  the  French  revolutionary  war,  the 
of  disposing  and  conducting  fleets,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
icing  the  most  prompt  and  complete  effect,  had  not  been  re- 
red  to  any  rational  practice.     The  English  however,  he  tells 
adopted  the  pnticiples  laid  down  by  Mr.  Clerk,  a  professor 
Edinburgh,  and  changed  the  system  which  prevailed  during 
American  war,  of  getting  to  windward,  bearing  down  upon 
le  enemies'  fleet,  attacking  the  van  by  the  van,  the  centre  by  the 
iitre,and  the  rear  by  the  rear :— a  mode  of  fighting  which,  though 
,  generally  left  the  English  fleet  masters  of  the  ticid,  (if  it  may  so 
called,)  yet  permitted  the  French  to  escape  in  line  of  battle, 
id  led  to  no  decisive  result  whatever. 

This  practice  of  retiring  in    good  order,  with  little  or  no  da- 

;e,  caused,  M.  Dupin  says, '  not  only  ourrivals,  but  other  na- 

to  adopt  the  disgraceful  opinion,  that  a  French  fleet  could 

)t  face  an  English  fleet  of  equal  force.'     But  the  real  fact,  he 

tells  us,  was  that  their  admirals  had  orders  to  keep  the  sea  for  the 

longest  possible  time,  without  coming  to  an  action,  in  which  the 

result  might  be  the  loss  of  ships  too  expensive  to  be  replaced; 

id,  if  forced  to  engage,  to  avoid,  with  the  greatest  care,  compro- 

the  fate  of  their  fleet,  by  a  conflict  too  decisive.     Such  an 

he  says,  obliged  them  to  fight  retreating,  by  which  they  ac- 

tbe  disastrous  habit  of  yielding  the  field  of  battle^  as  soon 
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as  an  enemy,  thougli  inferior,  appeared  disposed  to  dispute  it 
with  courage.  '  Thus  then,'  he  adds,  '  to  maintain,  at  a  great 
expense,  a  naval  armament  \  to  forbid  it  from  making  the  best 
use  of  its  effective  power;  to  send  it  in  search  of  an  enemj; 
to  retreat  shamefully  from  its  presence ;  to  receive  battle  in- 
stead of  offei'ing  it ;  to  commence  an  action  only  to  finish  it  by 
the  phantom  of  a  defeat ;  to  lose  the  moral  for  Uie  sake  of  sparing 
the  physical  force-~formed  the  principle  which,  from  the  de- 
clining energies  of  the  rei^n  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  the  mistakes  of 
Napoleon,  (wjtli  a  few  brief  exceptions,)  has  guided  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  French  marine,' — '  the  consetjnences  are  well 
known !' 

M.  Dupin  ridicules,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  '  what  he  terms  the 
pious  resi>ect  of  his  countryuicn  for  the  sacred  order  of  the  line  of 
battle'  to  which  the  combined  Heets  were  sacrificed  at  Trafalgar. 
While  Nelson  advanced  in  two  close  columns  to  overwhelm  the 
centre  of  this  '  sacred  line,'  tlie  two  wings  remained  immovable; 
they  were  '  in  line,'  he  suys,  and  that  was  enough  ;  and  in  this  po- 
sition  they  looked  on  '  avec  une  eflVayanle  impassibilite,'  until  the 
centre  was  destroyed — then,  and  not  till  then,  forgetting  all  respect 
for  the  sacred  order  of  the  line,  they  thought— not  of  seeking  to 
remedy  any  part  of  the  evil,  but  of  making  their  escape.  Tliis 
is  true ;  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  astonishment  and 
confusion  into  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  thrown  by 
a  mode  of  attack  so  unusual,  and  which  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  different  result,  had  the  combined  fleets,  instead  of 
remaining  in  that  state  of  '  impassibility'  while  the  destruction 
of  the  centre  was  going  on,  hauled  their  wind  in  one  or  two 
lines,  which  Would  have  obliged  Nelson  to  change  his  order  of 
sailing  in  two  columns,  into  a  line  of  battle.  It  was  neither  from 
any  premeditated  plan  of  attack  on  the  purt  of  Nelson,  nor  from 
any  particular  predilection  for  the  advance  in  two  columns ;  but, 
as  we  are  ofiiciiilly  informed  by  Lord  Collingwood,  *  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  iu  forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual 
manner,'  that  he  was  iuduced  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  order  of  sailing;  and,  as  the  combined  fleets  kept  their  posi- 
tions. Nelson,  with  that  buppy  and  instinctive  promptitude  with 
which  he  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance,  saw  instantly  that 
the  most  decisive  result  would  ensue  from  pressing  with  his  whole 
force  upon  their  centre,  and  even  calculated  the  number  of  ships 
of  which  it  would  put  him  in  possession. 

We  are  not  surprized  that  M.  Dupin  should  offer  this  batUe,  of 
Trafalgar,  and  that  of  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  as  fine  examples 
of  tbe  system  laid  down  by  Clerk.  It  has  be^n  maintained,  we 
know,  that  Rodney,  previously  to  his  sailing,  had  received  some 

hints 
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biats  from  the  author;  but  this  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  (in  fact,  we  speak  from 
me  authority  of  an  officer  now  of  the  highest  rank,  and  then  in 
Rodney's  fleet,)  that  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  line  was  purely 
incidental,  and  the  thought  of  the  moment.  Our  sliips  were 
closely  engaged  under  the  lee  of  the  French  line,  theirs  were 
dropping  down  upon  us, — ^and  an  opening  presenting  itself,  Rod- 
ney in  the  Formidable,  with  his  seconds,  the  Namur  and  Duke, 
snd  immediately  supported  by  the  Canada,  seized  the  advantage 
dlU9  offered  to  him,-  and  successfully  broke  through  the  enemy's 
Une  about  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  De  Grasse  com- 
manded in  the  Ville  de  Paris.  The  vessels  asteni  followed,  and 
die  result  is  well  known.  That  Clerk  had  shown  the  advantages 
9f  manceuvring  so  as  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  fall 
upon  it  with  a  superior  force  while  the  remainder  was  unable  to 
come  to  their  support,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  many  of  his 
observations  and  tactics  are  much  to  the  purpose  :  but,  in  gene- 
nJ,  he  supposes  a  degree  of  '  impassibility'  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my which  was  not  shown  by  De  Grasse, 

We    well   remember  the   extravagant   encomiums    passed    on 
Clerk's  work ;  it  was  called  '  a  magnificent  invention,'  and  the  go- 
Tcmiiient  was  cordially  abused  by  our  northern  brethren,  (who  are 
always  tremblingly  alive  to  the  military  glory  of  their  country,)  for 
DOt  besto^f'ing  on  its  author  a  pension,  a  peerage,  and  we  know  not 
what  besides ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  no  invention  at  all,  but  taken, 
Hlmost  wholly,  from  the  work  of  Le  P.  Paul  Hoste,  Jesuit,  pub- 
lished nearly  a  century  before  Clerk  wrote,*     He  has  a  whole 
chapter  on  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  and  he  states  very  particu- 
larly the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  it.     He  appears  to 
consider  it  as  a  haiiardons  manoeuvre  which,  he  says,  ought  never 
to  be  resorted  to  without  one  of  the  three  following  reasons  :    1  st, 
^la  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil ;  2dly,  When  the  enemy  leaves  a 
^etHisiderabte  interval  in  his  line ;  and  .idly,  When  some  of  the  ene- 
ly's  vessels  are  thrown  out  of  the  line.     In  other  respects,  indeed, 
~: — qj  without  danger;  for,  unless  the  enemy  should  continue  to 
that  '  efiiayante  impassibility'  exhibited  by   the  combined 
its  off  Trafalgar,  a  skilful  commander  might  avail   himself  of 
:h  a  manojuvre,  by  instantly  tacking  his  van,  and  enclosing  the 
ps  which  have  cnt  through  his  line,  between  two  fires.     Several 
imples   are  given   by   P.  Hoste   of  breaking  the  line   in   the 
wars,  and  particularly  in  the  memorable  action  of  iGSG, 
lasted  four  diiys.     Albemarle,  who  was  to  windward,  bore 


le  Ji,w 
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down  upon  the  Dutch,  and  cut  through  their  thie ;  but  De  RutyeTii' 

not  chusing  to  remain  passive,  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  aiil  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  and  to  oppose  ship  to  ship : — thus 
the  two  fleets  continued  to  pass  through  each  other's  Ime ;  and 
in  conclusion,  the  English  were  worsted.  Thus  too,  in  \653,  when 
Blake  pursued  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  they  were  protecting  a  fl^et  of  merchantmen,  and  formed  round 
them  m  a  crescent,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  off  Trafalgar,  the  English  admiral  bore  down  upon  their 
line,  broke  through  it  completely,  and  took  several  of  their  ships. 
We  were  not  aware  that  the  Ordonnance  of  1765  was  still  in 
force  in  the  French  navy.  By  this,  the  Admiral  comm^mding  in 
chief  is  alone  authorized  to  issue  orders,  to  commence  or  disconti- 
nue the  fight,  to  change  the  order  of  battle,  or  to  execute  any  ma- 
noeuvre ;  every  detail  must  proceed  immediately  from  him ;  and 
as,  in  action,  it  must  frequently  happen  that,  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  the  enemy's  cannon  or  his  own,  he  can  neither  see  the 
ships  at  a  distance  nor  they  him,  they  are  of  course  often  at  a  loss 
what  to  do;  and  generally,  as  is  common  in  such  situations,  end 
with  doing  nothing,  as  was  probably  the  case  at  Trafalgar. 

*  To  remedy  this  serious  evil,'  says  M.  Dupin,  *  an.  ordonnance  has 
prescribed  a  rule,  the  most  foolish  and  the  most  fatal  that  the  evil  genius 
of  our  navy  could  possibly  have  imagined.  According  to  this  instruc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  our  ships  to  form  a  line,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  order  of  battle.  No  ship,  under  any  pretext,  must  quit  this 
line,  unless  by  a  regular  signal  made  by  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet.  Thus, 
every  time  that  this  Admiral  (while  engaging)  ceases  to  be  in  sight» 
however  evident  his  own  want  of  support,  or  the  distress  of  any  other 
part  of  the  sacred  line,  may  be,  the  Ordonnance  is  inviolable,  the  line 
must  be  preserved.  And  those  vessels  which  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
enemy  have  thrown  out  of  the  action,  are  unable  to  take  any  share  in 
it.  They  must  wait  until  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  annihilated  under  their 
eyes,  permits  the  enemy's  ships  to  proceed,  en  masse,  to  give  battle  to 
these  religious  conservators  of  the  stupid  line,'  &c. — torn.  ii.  p.  65. 

In  this  respect,  M.  Dupin  says,  the  French  ought  to  take  the 
English  for  their  example.  They  ought,  as  is  the  case  with 
them,  to  -make  the  inferior  flag-oflBcers  responsible  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  their  respective  squadrons ;  to  give  instructions 
to  every  flag-oflScer  to  observe  attentively  the  conduct  of  every 
ship  near  him,  whether  of  the  squadron  or  division  which  he 
commands,  or  not ;  and  if  he  shall  observe  any  ship  evidently 
avoiding  battle,  or  not  doing  her  duty  in  it,  to  send  an  officer  im- 
mediately to  suspend  the  captain  of  that  ship,  and  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  her  in  his  stead.  *  It  is  thus,'  he  observes,  '  that,  at 
every  moment  of  the  battle,  the  captains  in  the  English  fleet  are 

under 
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^ladertbe  necessity  of  canductmg  tliemselvea  like  heroes,  ortosM^^^H 
Vlieniselves  dishonoured  on  the  spot,  in  the  presence  of  boUf^^^| 
W  4eet3.'  The  reverse  is  the  case  us  far  as  regards  the  French  fleet  ^^* 
in  action;  and,  he  adds,  '  this  fault  in  our  institution  has  caused 
the  loss  of  the  moat  important  engagementa  and  the  dishonour  of 
our  admirals  and  captains,  who,  had  they  been  accustomed  to 
manoeuvre  with  the  aid  of  their  own  lights,  might  perhaps  have 
covered  themselves  with  glory,  in  giving  a  turn  in  our  favour  to 
the  fate  of  the  day.'  He  also  bestows  high  praise  on  the  general 
inslruction  for  the  British  fleet,  that  if  a  liag-oflicer  be  killed  in 
action,  his  flag  is  to  be  kept  flying,  and  the  signals  made  from  his 
ship  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  still  alive  :  '  it  was  tlius,' 
be  observes,  '  that,  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  although  Nelson  was 
put  Aors  lie  combat,  and  in  that  of  Trafalgar,  although  he  was 
killed,  the  action  and  the  victory  nevertheless  continued  their  in- 
evitable course.' 

A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Paixhans,  an  officer  in  the  corps 
ftf  Royal  Artillery,  has  just  published  part  of  a  work  which  he 
fcalls  *  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime,'  the  object  of  which  is,  first,  to 

E'  rove  the  inefiiciency  of  a  naval  force,  from  the  small  number  of 
illed  and  wounded  after  a  general  action;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  up  bears  no  proportion  to  the  paltry  service 
which  it  renders  to  a  slate; — whilst  the  smallest  rock,  lie  shrewdly 
observes,  may  split  it — the  puncture  of  an  insect  sink  it, — and  an 
accidental  spark,  falling  among  the  ammunition,  blow  it  to  atoms. 
These  considerations  seem  to  have  inflamed  his  imagination,  and 
generated  the  important '  secret'  with  which  he  appears  to  labour. 
'  Why  then  (he  asks)  may  not  these  natural  effects  be  imitated  by 
art!'  He  proposes,  therefore,  not  only  to  make  an  absolute 
change  in  the  present  mode  of  attack  and  defence,  but  to  give  to 
diips  such  an  mcreased  power  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  naval  en- 
^gemeut  more  7««;(/e^o«s— the  prime  object  of  this  Dr.  San- 
jgrado  of  the  new  school.  The  name  of  Dupin,  we  perceive,  is 
long  those  appointed  to  examine  this  tremendous  project,* 
iich,  we  are  well  assured,  if  he  can  escape  the  fascinating  terrors 
the  Avocat,  will  obtain  no  countenance  from  him. 

^  M.  Paixhans  sMs  oul  "Uli  lli'u  pro|ioHiiion,  ivhiili  hr  pledges  himieir  lo  prove 

il  KraiE  fBciic  des  anjnurd'hui,  de  conitruirE  un  tris-polil  navirr,  qui, 
ent  de  qiielquea  saldals  sana  experience,  auraitasBez  de  puissance  pour 
iiieau  de  tiBut-bard  Ic  ]i1u>  fottement  arm^.'  And  Ihaugh  the  Engibb,  he 
ironically  that  a  ihip  of  the  line  tpeaki  all  Utt^ages,  and  truly  enough 
_j  carry  orders  »hich  are  vudenrood  b;  all  nalioiu,  jet,  he  adds, '  we  hope  to  be 
Ic  to  proieihat  R  ihipof  war,  be  >>iewhHt<ihe  mav,  ipeaksnotso  In   '•--•'■ 
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'  If/  M.  Dupin  says,  (as  if  he  had  anticipated  this  crasy  retivfti  of 
Fulton's  rejected  fooleries,)  '  we  would  appreciate  the  real  force  of  a 
ship  of  War,  we  must  not  say,  a  ship  is  a  floating  battery,  with  irkidi 
one  can  scarcely,  in  battle,  kill  or  wound  more  than  a  fourth,  or  a  iifthy 
or  a  tenth  of  the  seamen  of  another  ship  of  equal  force.  We  should  saji 
a  modern  ship  of  war  is  a  floating  battery^  which  can  only  be  coia- 
pelled  to  yield  to  batteries  of  the  same  description.  It  is  a  fortress, 
which  is  able  to  resist  the  sea,  in  all  seasons,  in  the  midst  of  every  tem- 
pest. It  is  a  fortress,  which  transports  itself  with  a  rapidity  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  lightest  troops  of  a  land-army,  in  such  a  way  as  t6 
run  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  great  circle  of  the  globe  in  less  time  than 
a  continental  array  can  pa3S  from  Spain  into  Poland,  or  from  France 
into  Russia.  Now,  when  such  immense  marches  are  undertakeiiy  the 
naval  army  experiences  neither  fatigues,  nor  privations,  nor  wants,  nor 
those  epidemics  which  destroy  so  many  land-armies.  Without  accident 
to  her  crew,  a  ship  of  war  passes  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  the  polar 
ice,  in  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  that  which  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  finest  army  that  modern  times  have  seen.  In  short,  a  naval  force  not 
only  transports  itself,  exempt  from  suffering  and  fatigue ;  it  transports 
the  land-army,  and  communicates  to  it  its  own  movements.  By  means 
of  it,  those  powers  who  have  only  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  are  ena- 
bled to  multiply  them  by  sudden  and  unexpected  disembarkations  on 
all  the  vulnerable  points  of  an  enemy's  coast.' — torn.  ii.  p.  72. 

M.  Dupin  is  ri^ht;  and  his  countrymen  have  bad  an  example 
of  these  truths  vi^hich  they  vi^ill  not  readily  forget.  The  successful 
attacks  on  Copenhagen  and  Algiers  sufficienUy  prove  the  efficacy 
of  a  naval  force  when  opposed  to  the  most  formidable  batteries; 
and  the  prodigious  importance  of  victories,  though  gained^  to  the 
great  disquietude  of  M.  Paixhans,  by  the  loss  only  of  a  few 
hundred  men.  The  victories  of  Howe,  Nelson,  St.  Vincent,  Dun- 
can, which  annihilated  the  navies  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, were"  accomplished  with  a  waste  of  human  life  incompara- 
bly small  when  measured  with  the  result  of  a  single  land-cam- 
paign :  yet  how  superior  the  consequences  !  Let  our  author  bim^ 
self  sum  up  the  splendid  account. 

^  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  maritime  wars 
were  confined,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  the  fighting  of  a  few  battles 
with  one  or  two  fleets;  to  the  making  a  few  cruises,  a  few  detached 
blockades,  or  some  particular  enterprize ;  and  these  were  sufficient  lor 
the  labours  of  a  campaign.  But,  in  the  naval  war,  of  which  the  nine* 
teenth  century  has  witnessed  the  commencement  and  the  termination, 
England  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking,  nearly  at  the  same  moraenL 
the  fleets  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  of  Denmark,  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  America ;  she  opposed  herself  to  all  the  maritime  powers.  She 
not  only  blockaded  all  the  military  ports  which  could  give  refuge  to 
some  squadron  or  some  flotilla,  she  blockaded  every  commercial  port; 
and  this  spectacle  we  have  seen,  of  which,  till  then,  no  maritime  power 

had 
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I  had  afforded   an   example— ihe    inhabitants  (if  an    island,  moderate 

}Ugh  in  ita  extent,  became  enabled  tu  form,  with  their  ships  of  war 

I  done,  a  continued  line  of  observution  ulong  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  of 

f  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  America.     All  the  continents  of  the  win  worlds 

KicDultaneousiy  besieged,  their  islands  taken  by  main  force,  the 

I  commerce  of  the  world  usurped.     In  short,  after  twenty  years  of  fight- 

ioe,  this  naval  power,  which  hud  begun  the  struggle  with  thirty  millions 

^subjects,  finished  it  by  consolidating  her  empire  over  eighty  millions 

''the  conquered  and  conquering. — And,  moreover,  let  us  recollect  that 

'eat   Britain  has  never  reckoned,   during  this  period,   more   than 

■  H5,000  seamen  and  marines,  employed  in  producing  these  prodigies.' 

—torn.  i.  p.  238. 

M.  Dnpm  pajs  a  just  tribute  to  the  attention  given  in  the 
Britiah  navy  to  the  preservajion  of  the  health  of  the  sc-.imen.  He 
sa^s,  (what  we  know  to  be  perfectly  true,)  that  when  Lord  St. 
Vincent  commanded  the  fleet  which  blockaded  Brest  from  the 
27th  May  to  Ihe  26lh  September,  ISOO,  not  a  single  day  passed 
without  his  reconnoitring  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  that, 
although  the  seamen  had  only  the  ordinary  ship's  provisions,  aud 
cousisted  at  the  least  of  16,000  men,  there  were  only  sent,  during 
Ihe  whole  of  this  time,  sixteen  to  the  hospital.  In  fact,  by  the 
wise  and  humane  regulations  now  established  in  the  British  navy; 
by  the  excellence  of  the  provisions;  by  the  purity  of  the  water 
nnce  the  introduction  of  iron  tanks;  and  by  the  pains  bestowed 
to  keep  the  ships  dry,  well  aired  and  cleanly  between  decks,  the 
most  dangerous  diseases,  such  as  the  scurvy  aud  typhus  fever, 
which  used  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  navy,  have  been  totally  era- 
dicated from  our  ships  of  war:  those  that  remain,  as  is  justly- 
remarked  by  our  author,  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  arising 
from  ail  excess  of  strength  rather  than  debility.  No  clearer 
proof  can  be  desired  of  the  benehcial  effect  of  attention  to  these 
regulations,  than  the  fact  of  Captain  Parry  having  brought  home 
every  mau  in  high  health,  (except  one,  who  carried  an  incurable 
disease  out  with  him,)  after  passing  a  long  and  tedious  winter  in 
a  climate  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  by  man. 

Of  the  extraordinary  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
British  ships  of  war  for  the   preservation  of  the  lives  of  seamen, 
some  curious  facts  are  on  record.     The  total  number  of  seamen 
lUsed  during  the  American  war  was  175,990,  of  whom  18,545 
n&d  a  natural  death,  and  1,343  were  killed,  making  in  the  whole 
'^yTBB  deaths  in  the  last  five  years   of  the  war;  but  the  average 
Wtnber  employed  was  about  70,000,  which,  for  every  hundied 
ipusaud  seamen  employed,  would  give  an  annual  loss  of  3,911 
ai.     M.  Dupin  calculates  that  in  the  same  number  our  land- 
^  lostj  in  the  course  of  the  last  war,  5,yJ0  men.     The  follow- 
ing , 
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ing  table  gives  at  one  viev^  the  progressive  diminution  of  sickness 
and  death  in  the  naval  service,  calculated  on  100,000  men. 

Sick  sent  to 


Year. 

Hospital. 

Deaths. 

Deserted* 

1779 

40,815 

2,()54 

1,424 

17H2 

31,617 

2,222 

993 

1794 

25,027 

1,164 

662 

1804 

11,978 

1,606 

214 

1813 

9,S36 

698 

10 

By  this  table,  it  vi^ould  appear  that  the  diminution  of  sick  and 
of  deaths  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  nearly  between  the 
years  1779  and  1813.  The  diminution  of  desertions  from  the 
hospitals  in  the  same  period  is  not  the  less  remarkable,  and  affords, 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  seamen  on  board  our  ships  of  war.  ^  Man,'  says  M.  Dupin^ 
'  employs  all  the  meaus  within  his  reach  to  fly  from  a  kind  of  life 
which  presents  only  the  hideous  picture  of  privations  while  afloat, 
or  sickness,  suffering,  and  death  in  a  hospital.  But  when  every 
cause  of  discontent,  of  disgust,  and  of  alarm  is  diminished  suid 
made  almost  to  disappear,  the  sailor  holds  very  cheap  the  fatigues 
and  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  battle;  he  no  longer  thinks  of 
deserting.* 

M.  Dupin  has  taken  a  statement  which  we  formerly  made  of 
the  actual  loss  in  men  sustained  by  the  British  fleet  in  each  year, 
commencing  with  18 10,  when  every  captain  was  ordered  to  trans- 
mit a  list,  made  up  to  the  1st  January,  of  all  the  deaths  that  had 
taken  place  under  his  command  in  the  preceding  year.  The  re- 
sult was  as  under. 

Deaths  by  disease. 
Years.  No.  employed.         accident,  or  in  battle. 

1810  138,581        5,183 

1811  136,758        4,265 

1812  138,324        4,211 

About  one  half  of  the  above  numbers  died  of  disease,  the  other 
half  in  fight,  by  accidents  in*  landing,  boats  upsetting,  shipwrecks, 
&c.  It  follows  then,  that,  in  the  three  years  above-mentioned, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  100,000  men  employed  afloat  was 
3,302;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  number  of  seamen  who,  in 
the  following  year,  died  in  the  hospitals,  namely  698,  the  total 
loss  of  life  in  that  year,  out  of  somewhat  more  than  100,000  men, 
may  be  estimated  at  4,000  men.  *  Thus,'  says  M.  Dupin, '  in  thci 
latter  years  of  the  war  against  the  French  empire,  the  English 
navy  lost  only  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  its  whole  force :'  and  h^ 
adds,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  that  the  loss  in  the  British 
drmy,  about  the  same  period,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  was 

12,356 
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12,356  ill  every  l(»,000  men,  lliat  ia  to  say,  about  one  eighl^ 
^t  of  the  whole;  and  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is,  that  therQ    I 
H  at  least  three  times  more  risk  of  life  to  serve  in  the  army  than    I 
ID  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.     Taking  the  number  of  seamen  that    \ 
died  of  disease  alooe,  afloat  and  in  the  hospitals,  we  have  2,349  ia    I 
100,000  men,  that  ia  to  say,  a  forty-second  part  of  the  whole. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  annual  mortality  in  the  navy  was  one  four-    ■ 
leenth   of  the  effective    force;  so  that  the  number  of  deaths,  st 
present,  in  the  navy,  has  dimiitished  in  the  proportion  of  three  tq 
Due. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  M.  Dupin  states  two  very  remarks* 
ble  facta  respecting  the  French  navy — first,  that 

'  in  tlie  year  IS  19,  out  of  an  effective  force  of  32,000  individuals  be^ 
longing  to  the  French  navy,  24,000  were  sent  to  the  hospital — they  re-  j 
mained  there,  on  an  average,  twenty-live  days,  or  60,000  [it  should  be 
600,000]  days  fur  one  man.  Following  up  Ibis  proportion,  we  have,  on  ' 
every  hundred  ihousand  individuHls,  employed  (in  tirae  of  peace)  in 
the  French  marine,  75,000,  who  are  annually  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Now,  from  181 1  to  1813  (a  time  of  war),  out  of  100,000  English  sea- 
men, 6,923  men  only  were  sent  annually  to  the  hospital.' 

Secondly, — that  of  the  total  charge  of  the  British  navy  in  1 820, 
amounting  to  170,000,000  francs,  the  expense  of  the  medical  de- 
partment was  1,8^7,700  francs,  or  a  ninety-lUird  part;  whereas, 
of  the  total  expense  of  the  French  navy,  amounting  to  45,000,000 
francs,  that  of  the  medical  department  was  1,500,000  francs,  or 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  whole ;  and  it  follows  from  these  two 
facts,  that,  with  ten  times  more  sickness  in  the  French  navy  than 
in  the  English,  the  expenditure  in  the  former  is  to  that  in  the  latter 
as  diree  to  one.  Ry  calculations,  grounded  on  official  docu- 
ments, M.  Dupin  shows  that,  in  the  naval  service  of  the  two 
countries,  the  management  of  the  French  is  more  costly  than  of 
the  English  by  one  per  cent.— (torn.  i.  p.  269.) 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  the  British  government  has  been 
too  prodigal  in  recompensing  by  promotion  and  otherwise  the 
officers  who  have  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  the  naval  service 
of  their  country;  but  of  this  we  cannot  allow  him  to  be  a  judge: 
he  admits  however  that  the  praise  due  to  it  for  its  attention  to  the 
common  seamen  and  marines,  their  widows  and  children,  ought    , 
not  to  be  clouded  by  any  censorious  observation  ;  '  for  it  is'  (says    ] 
he)  '  the  glory  of  the  British  administration.'     "The  magnificent    i 
institution  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  wonder  and  despair  of  the 
world,  has  not  failed  of  its  effect  on  M.  Dupin.     It  is  indeed  a 
proud  display  of  national  gratitude.     Besides  the  wounded  and 
worn-out  officers  which  form  the  establishment,  it  lodges,  feeds, 
and  clothes  3,000  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  seamen  within  its 
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\yall8;  it  has  two  schools  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
6ne  thousand  children,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  distressed  otSi* 
cerSy  seamen  and  marines;  and  out  of  its  revenues  it  has  beeit 
aUe,  until  the  last  year,  to  grant  annual  pensions  to  30,000  sea- 
men and  upwards,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £300,000,  which 
parliament  has  since  made  good.  On  this  subject,  our  author 
says — 

*  St  rbir  prend  le  nombre  totah  des  officiers  k  la  demi-solde  et  des 
pensiionnaires  de  Greenwich,  soit  internes,  soit  extern^,  od*  verra  qo^ 
pendant  la  paix,  le  gouvernement  Britannique  vient  au  secoun  d'en¥i<^ 
ron  quarante  mille  des  gens  de  mer  qui  Tent  servi  pendant  la  guem 
precedente.  Ainsi  pr^s  d'un  tiers  des  marins  qui  servaient  alors,  est 
secouru  par  la  patrie ;  un  sixi^me  environ  reste  au  service  actif.  C'est 
done  la  moiti^  des  servi  teurs  de  Tetat,  que  la  force  navale  soutient,  ii 
I'heure  de  la  reconnaissance.  Honneur  au  peuple  Britannique,  poui 
sa  noble  et  g^nereuse  gratitude!' — torn.  i.  p.  278. 

We  need  not  follow  M.  Dupin  in  the  details  of  the  naval  As- 
partments,  as  to  their  management,  expenses.  Sec.,  which,  how^* 
ever  interesting  they  may  be  to  his  countrymen,  are  known,  or 
may  be  known,  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  consult  the  printed 
estimates  and  other  reports  annually  laid  before  parliameot.  We 
must  content  ourselves  by  noticing  a  few  of  his  observations  oil 
the  materiel  of  the  navy.  After  enumerating  many  of  the  im^ 
provements  which  have  recently  been  introduced  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  English  ships  of  war,  and  which  he  avows 
he  ardently  wishes  to  see  introduced  into  the  French  navy,  he 
laments  that  all  his  arguments,  aH  his  observations,  and  all  the 
facts  which  he  had  collected,  have  hitherto  been  unavailing  in 
carrying  conviction  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,,  who,  it 
seems,  manifest  the  utmost  reluctance  to  copy  from  us. 

*  The  English  ships  of  war,'  (says  he,)  ^  with  all  the  improvements 
which  we  have  just  made  known,  are  superior  to  French  ships  of  war, 
1st.  As  fkbrics  that  are  solid,  durable,  and,  as  preserving  their  forB>>  nearly 
unchangeable ;  2d.  As  military  machines,  without  any  weak  points^ 
being  capable,  within  the  same  space,  to  discharge  a  mass  of  fire  much 
more  considerable ;  and  nevertheless  to  exercise  more  at  ease  this  accu- 
mulated artillery  ;•  5d.  As  habitable  fabrics.  They  have  banished  from 
these  ships  of  war  the  fantastical  mixture  of  mean  and  highly  finished 
ornaments,  of  a  species  of  decoration  more  suited  for  dwelling  houses, 
and  fit  only  to  degrade  the  austere  beauties  of  naval  architecture.. 
They  have  banished-  all  those  refinements  of  bad  taste ;  refinements 
which  always  produced  a  most  miserable  effect,  which,  nevertheless, 
giving  to  the  exterior  an  air  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  encourage 
naval  officers  to  expend  in  the  interior  a  still  greater  degree  of  luxury; 
in  short,  which  pervert  from  its  purpose  a  floating  fortress,  by  changing 
it  into  a  furnished  hotel,  supported  at  a  great  expense  to  the  nation/ — 
tom.i.p«l65. 
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M.  Dupin  paja  a  just  tribute  to  the  new  system  of  carpentry 
ntroduced  by  Sir  Rol>ert  Seppitigs,  wliich,  lie  says,  has  the  Im- 
tnense  advantage  of  making  the  English  shipi)  more  firm  and 
■olid,  and  consequently  of  greater  duration  tluii  tliose  of  France, 
though  constructed  with  timber  of  smaller  dimensions.  And  he 
complains  that  even  the  Dutch  have  got  the  start  of  his  country- 
men, in  adopting  this  system.  We  understand,  however,  that  at 
Cherbut^h  a  frigate  of  60  guns  has  been  recently  built  on  Sir 
Robert  Seppings's  principle  of  a  round  aVem,  which  giv«s  an 
«q^ual  degree  of  strength  with  that  of  tlie  bo«-, — to  a  part  of  the 
riiip  that  was,  before  its  adoption,  the  weakest. 

(The  internal  arrangement  of  our  ships  of  war  is  highly  ap- 
proved by  our  author.  The  great  convenience  aud  comfort  of 
throwing  light  below  by  means  of  illuminators;  the  fitting  up  of 
the  cabins,  and  store-rooms;  the  great  improvement  of  arranging 
the  powder-magazine,  and  of  the  means  adopted  for  keeping  the 
powJer  free  from  damp;  the  iron  tanks  for  preserving  water 
pure  for  any  length  of  time : — tliese  aud  other  advantages,  to 
which  the  long  revolutionary  war  has  given  rise,  are  all  men- 
tioned by  M.  Dupin  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  not  un- 
mingled  with  regret  that  hia  own  government  has  not  thought 
fit  to  adopt  them. 

The  organization  of  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Great  Britain  is 
infinitely  superior,  M.  Dupin  says,  to  the  existing  organization  of 
those  of  France. — He  contrasts  the  punctuality  and  fidelity  with 
which  all  engagements  made  for  the  naval  service  of  Hnglami  are 
preserved,  with  the  frauds  und  bad  laith  which  characterized  the 

tvatem  of  management  followed  by  the  minister  of  the  Imperial 

^UUarine.     He  tells  us  that  Napoleon,  while  he  still  grasped  with  a 
^^Btn  band  the  reins  of  empire,  tried  to  arrest  the  disastrous  course 
^RR  the  French  marine,  by  placing  by  the  side  of  the  chief  of  this 
^^epartment,  advisers  recommendable  by  their  wisdom  and   ex- 
perience ;    but  that  Decrfis    very  soon  discovered  the  art  of  re*  1 
ducing  to  a  nullity,  a  council  which  he  first  contrived  to  disgua^  / 
and  then  procured  to  be  finally  dissolved  as  useless ;  '  thus,'  sayi  1 
M.  Dupin,  '  was  saved  the  omnipotence  of  the  minister,  and  tli«  i 
precious  privilege  of  never  being  obliged  to  hear  the  importu-  | 
nate  voice  of  wisdom  and  experience  !' 

We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  follow  our  authoi 
his  account  of  the  naval  arsenals,  the  duties  of  the  several  offi- 
cers, their  responsibility,  pay,  &c.  all  of  which  he  found  detailed   I 
inlbeestimateslaid  annually  before  parliament. — His  description  of  I 
the  docks,  basins,  machinery,  &c.  must  have  been  procure  ' 
other  quarters,  and,  we  believe,  are,  generally  speaking,  c 
TTie  new  smithery  at  Woolwich,  with  its  simple  and  beautifii 
' c  S  machiner 
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machinery  for  mitigating  the  laborious  exertions  of  the  raniths 
employed  in  anchor-makmg  and  otherheavy  work,  the  exeCation  of 
that  excellent  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie,*  meets  with*the  unqualified 
approbation  of  m.  Dupin.  He  descnbes,  very  minutely,  that  ad^ 
mirable  piece  of  machmery  in  Chatham  dock-yard  for  the  manage- 
ment of  timber,  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  ingeniovis 
Brunell ;  and  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  block-machiaeiy  at 
Portsmouth,  constructed  by  the  same  person,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  strangers,  thousands  of  whom  annually  visit  the  dockr 
yard  for  the  sole  purpose  of  witnessing  its  operations.  In  de** 
scribing  the  works  at  .Plymouth,  he  enters  into  a  detailed  account 

*  Scarcely  was  the  ink  drv  which  traced  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  and  most 
excellent  roan,  when  we  heard  with  unspeakable  regret  of  his  removal  fipom  afl  eartUj 
concerns. 

Thas  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  has  the  nation  lost  three  of  its  most  distin- 
guished and  useful  omapents,  lo  whose  exertions  she  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  Taat 
strides  which  have  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ha]f.centory,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  for  the  rapid  and  important  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
manufactures,     commerce,    and    navigation.       Need    we    mention   the   names  of 
Banks,  Watt,  and   Reunie? — If  the  nrst  was  distinguished  by  the  early  example 
which  he  set  in  his  own  person,  and  by  the  liberal  protection  which  he  afibrded 
•to  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  second   by  tlie  brilliancy  of  an  inventive  gennu, 
a  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  comprehensive  mind  ;  the  last  was  not  the  l^s  reraarkaUe 
for  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness  of  conception,  and   a  strei^th  and   firmness  ' 
of  mind    which   enabled  him  to  grapple  with  and  subdue  difficulties  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  men  of  even  more  than  ordinary  capacities.    Bum  in  North  Bri* 
tain,  he  liad  the  benefit  of  an  useful  education  commonly  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  thut 
country.    Brought  op  to  the  trade  of  a  millwright,  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  metal-mills  at  Bolton's  manufactory  of  Soho,  where  Mr.  Watt, 
his  countrymaji,  and  thenceforward  his  intimate  friend,  was  conducting  the  mannfactore 
of  his  improved  steam-engine ;  and  when  tiiat  magnificent  structure,  the  Albion  mill, 
was  erecting,  the  construction  of  the  machinery  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rennie.    llie 
admirable  manner  in  which  this  work  was  executed  could  not  fail  to  bring  Its  aotlior 
into  general  notice ;  and,  accordingly,  in  all  the  great  manu&ctories  and  estiSlishments, 
public  or  private,  where  Watt's  steam-engine  supplied  the  moving  power,  Bennie  was 
employed  to  furnish  the  machinery.     It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  his  work  did  not  always  meet  with  a  correspondent  strength  and  solidity  in 
the  foundations  on  which  it  was  to  be  erected  ;  and  this,  by  no  means  unooromon  de- 
fect, naturally  turned  his  comprehensive  mind  to  the  studies  and  practice  of  a  civil 
engineer ;  a  profession  ifi  which  he  very  soon  attained  the  highest  eminence.    In  tracing 
the  lines  of  our  numerous  inland  navigations,  in  planning  the  great  drains  for  the  re«2 
very  of  fenny  lands,  in  the  construction  of  piers,  wharfs,  docks,  bridges,  and  in  layinc 
secure  and  solid  foundations  under  water,  and  on  soft  or  sandy  bottoms,  he  probably  hi3 
no  equal,  and  certainly  no  superior.    To  his  suggestions  and  superintendence  are  owing 
a  number  of  most  important  improvements  in  his  Majesty's  dock-yards ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  port  or  harbour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  does  not  attest 'the  benefit  of 
his  labours  by  the  conversion  of  danger  and  obstruction  itito  security  and  convenience. 
S»ch  indeed  was  the  confidence  in  the  skill  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Ilennie,  that  the  dis^ 
posal  of  more  than  thirty  millrons  steriing  was  entrusted  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  late 
revolutionary  war,  to  be  laid  out  in  works  of  national  utility.    The  Breakwater  at  PIt- 
ipouth.  jointly  planned  by  his  friend  Whidbey  and  himself,  and  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Waterloo  Bridge,  wholly  hisown,aro  alone  sufficient  to  imiiMrtalixe  his 
name. 

To  the  public  the  loss  of  such  a  man  is  not  easily  replaced :  to  hii  famitv  it  is 
irreparable.  ^* 
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of  ibe  Breakwater,  which  bo  effectually  covers  the  anchorage  of 
ihe  Sound  from  the  heavy  seas  that  before  tumbled  in,  when  the 
wind  was  to  the  southward,  and  made  that  a  most  dangerous 
roadstead  for  ships,  which  h  now  perfectly  safe.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  need  not  enlarge,  aa  most  of  the  particulars  regarding 
this  stupendous  work  have  already  appeared  in  our  Journal;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  copyuig  from  him  u 
statement  of  the  comparative  activity  of  the  people  employed  at 
the  two  parallel  works  of  Plymouth  and  Cherbiirgh,  taken  from  a 
Memoir  by  M.  Cachin,  Engineer,  which,  however,  we  .may  be 
permitted  to  say,  is  erroneous  in  almost  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  Breakwater  of  Plymouth,  though  accurate  in  the  following 
particulars. 

Plymouth    .  .  .     t815      '""syV         GfiT.SO?      '"uP'      '  I 
Cherbui^h  .  .  .     Idl2       1,075         331,457  Syg  '■ 

*Thu3,*  says  M.  Dupin, '  three  persons  at  Plymouth  perform  the 
same  quantity  of  work  as  four  at  Cherburgli  ;'  and,  as  it  also 
appears,  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

If  any  apology  should  be  thought  necessary,  for  entering  into 
so  much  detail,  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  plead  our 
excuse.  We  might  perhaps  urge,  in  addition,  that  the  bulky 
nature  of  the  origmal  work  must  confine  it  to  few  hands  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  that  a  translation  of  it  into  our  language,  if  made  at 
all,  (and  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  it,)  cannot  be  speedily 
executed : — but  we  are  satisfied  with  recurring  to  our  first  plea- 
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tares,  Aloiigoh  et  autres  Niitiom  de  I'Emptre  Itusse,  en  qiiarante 
Planches  eiihtminies  d'apres  des  Deisins  fails  sur  lieiix.     Par 
J.  G-  G.  Geissler  :    avec  un  texte  servant  d'explication,  par 
Frederic  Hempel  et  J.  Richter.     Paris  &,  Leipsig. 
I  MONG  the  many  strange  appearances  which  attract  the  tra- 
^  veller's   attention  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  the 
jBussian  empire,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  discordant  traces 
jlvbich  have  been  left  there  on  the  face  of  society,  by  separate 
d  successive  importations  of  foreign  manners.     The  feudal  sys- 
m  of  Rurik  and  his  Scandinavians, — the  Greek  refinements  of 
Vladimir, — the  Asiatic  customs  introduced  by  the  Tartars, — the 
Dutch  civilization  of  Peter, — the  French  civilization  of  Katha- 
rine,— all  of  these  inharmonious  elements  are  still  to  be  clearly 
recognized  and  easily   discriminated  in  the  existing  usages  and 
habits  of  the  nation.     To    none,  however,  of  the  countries  to 
wfaicfa  Russia  luay  consider  herself  indebted,  is  she  bound  tu  be 
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«o  grateful  ai*  lo  Greece.  Ilcr  acqiioiiitance  willi  ihc  Chriatian 
religion  is  a  tilessing  which  sUe  owes  to  the  Eastern  Einpire,| — 
her  alphabet,  a  niodifi cation  of  the  Greek,  accuinp»iiied  the  in- 
troduclion  of  the  Scriptures ; — ^and  as  cleanliness  is  proverbially 
a  virtue,  next  in  value  to  godliness  itself,  tiie  general  propensity 
of  her  inhabitants  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bath,  (a  taste  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  propagated  from  the  same  quarter,)  may 
perhaps,  not  improperly,  be  added  to  the  list,  licclesiastical 
architecture,  also,  an  art  of  immediate  necessity  lo  a  recently 
converted  people,  was  acquired  by  the  Russians  from  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks;  and  the  peculiar  style  of  building  in  which  their 
churches  have  been  generally  constructed,  is  copied,  as  well  as 
skill  and  materials  would  allow,  from  the  more  magniUcent 
temples  of  Constantinople.  Considerable  discussion  tia.s  of  late 
been  excited  (nor  have  we  ourselves  been  altogether  idle  in  the 
ini]uiry)  on  the  subject  of  the  Lombard,  tlie  Saxon,  and  the 
Norman  styles,  whicn  originated  in  the  west,  from  the  degenerate 
(irchitecture  of  Christian  Rome;  but  the  oriental  branches  of  the 
same  stock,  comprising  the  Byzantine,  the  Russian  and  the 
Turkish  modes  of  building,  have  hitherto  received  from  our 
antiquaries  but  a  small  share  of  attention  and  illustration.  The 
history  of  Russian  architecture  is  for  the  most  part  buried  in  the 
Sciavonian  records  uf  monastic  libraries  ;  but  we  still,  perhaps, 
may  execute  an  office  not  totally  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  \{ 
we  bring  within  the  compass  of  the  present  article,  the  little 
which  we  hate  gleaned  froip  more  accessible  sources  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  its  introduction  and  progress. 

One  of  the  established  modes  by  which  the  Turkish  court  is 
accustomed  to  betoken  its  condescension  to  the  ambassadors  of 
infidel  nations,  is  a  fatiguing  facility  which  it  regularly  accords 
to  them,  of  visiting  on  a  set  day,  and  once  for  all,  the  innumerable 
mosques  of  the  capital.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  custom 
resembling  this  practice  of  the  Turks  existed  during  the  de- 
clining days  of  their  more  classical  predecessors;  fur  we  learn 
from  the  early  Russian  chroniclers  that  when  the  ambassadors  of 
Prince  Oleg  were  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty  at  the  court  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  about  the  year  9 1 1,  a  visit  to  the  temples  was 
one  among  the  ceremonies  which  were  devised  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  pagans.  Intercourse  like  tliis  conveyed  very 
early  to  Russia,  a  respect  for  the  gaudy  decorations  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the  admiration  of 
the  half-tamed  barbarians  of  the  Dneiper;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  century,  other  circumstances  occurred,  which  still 
further  contributed  lo  promote  this  effect.  In  the  year  935  the 
Kussian  Grand  IViiicess  Olga,  or  Elga,  then  about  60  years  of 

age. 
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BgC)  psid  a  visit  to  Cons  Ian  tiiiople,  for  the  purpose  ef  j'eceiving 
baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  The  arrival  of 
this  primitive  Rusty-Fusty  seems  to  have  caused  considerable  sen- 
sation (as  tlie  phrase  is)  at  the  ceremonious  court  of  Constautine 
Porphjrogennetus.  That  Emperor  has  left  us  a  tedious  detail 
.of  the  etiquette  observed  at  her  reception,  in  which  are  minutely 
lilescribed,  the  marching  and  counter-marchiog,  by  which  the 
Ardiontissa,  as  he  calls  her,  was  conducted  from  room  to  room, 
through  the  palace  of  the  eastern  Ceesars,  and  the  festival,  during 
which  she  accepted  from  a  salver  of  gold  and  gems  a  present  of 
^0  miliareeia,  in  value  about  eight  guineas.  *  Know,  my  son,' 
Mys  the  Emperor  to  Romanus,  in  his  work  de  Administrando 
Imperio,  '  that  in  all  the  people  of  the  north  is  implanted,  as  it 
were  by  nature,  an  insatiable  desire  of  riches ;  wherefore  tiiey 
covet  all  things;  ask  for  all  things;  neither  is  their  avarice  bounded 
bj  any  limit.'  The  moderate  amount  of  Princess  Olga's  subsidy 
will  hardly  be  thought  to  justify  the  asperity  of  this  intemperate 
remark.  Whatever  were  its  cause,  howeverj  the  unfavourable 
impression  left  by  this  visit  was  not  confined  to  the  Imperial 
breast  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  but  appears  to  have  in- 
fluenced with  equal  intensity  the  feelings  of  either  party.  Not- 
withstanding the  gossip  of  some  writers,  no  love  seems  to  have 
been  lost  between  them,  for  we  find  the  Archontissa  soon  after- 
nards  wjthholdit^  the  presents  of  wax,  furs,  and  slaves,  which  she 
had  previously  engaged  to  send,  and  accusing  the  Emperor,  in 
no  qualified  terms,  of  making  merry  at  the  expense  of  her  old 
age. — ^Thc  construction  of  churches  at  Kieff,  then  the  Russian 
capital,  is  usually  dated  from  this  period;  but  since,  notwith- 
standing the  baptism  of  the  Princess,  Christianity  had  not  yet 
become  the  national  religion,  it  is  probable  that  those  str.uctures 
were  small  and  poor.     The  great  event  of  all,  however,  the  con- 

"llErsion  of  Vladimir,  took  place  not  many  years  afterwards ;  and  as 
lat  important  transaction  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Russian 
rehttecture,  we  may  be  excused  in  reminding  the  reader  of  a 
tw  of  its  attendant  circumstances. 

\  The  territories  of  the  Grand  Duke,  at  the  time  of  which  yip,  m 
e  speaking,  were  encompassed  by  nations,  all  differing  from  eacb^l 

^_  her  in  their  religious  opinions,  nearly  as  much  as  from  the  idola- 
ters of  Russia.  All  of  these,  whether  Greeks,  PapistSj  Maho- 
metaoSj  or  Jews,  seem  to  have  been  naturally  anxious  to  secure  to 
themselves  so  powerful  and  distinguished  a  proselyte.  A  mission 
from  each  of  them  is  accordingly  reported  to  have  met  at  the  court 
of  Vladimir,  and  an  account  of  the  audience  to  which  they  were 
admitted  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  Chronicles.  M.  Karamsin 
)»a  permitted  himself  to  doubt  whether  tlie  edifying  orations  at- 
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tributed  to  the  deputies  on  this  occasion,  were  ever  ki  fact  de- 
livered by  tliose  solemn  personages.  Whatever  might  have  been 
said,  however,  it  is  clear  that  but  little  was  done.  The  Prince 
assured  the  Mahometans,  with  all  the  warmth  of  internal  con- 
viction, that  wine  was  the  joy  of  the  Russians,  and  could  not  be 
dispensed  with.  He  delicately  hinted  to  the  Jews,  that  they  were 
a  people  accursed  of  God,  and  should  know  better  than  to  teni|^ 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  to  lose,  as  they  had  done,  their 
place  and  nation.  Finally,  not  willing  to  rely  on  the  represen- 
tations of  interested  advocates,  and  encouraged  by  the  advice  of 
his  Boyars,  he  resolved  to  send  chosen  ambassadors  of  his  own 
into  every  region  with  whose  name  he  was  acquainted,  in  order 
to  examine  with  impartiality  their  respective  modes  of  worship, 
and  to  select  for  him  a  faith.  The  commissioners  appear  to  have 
discharged  their  unusual  office  with  marvellous  discretion  and 
despatch;  and  as  so  singular  a  document,  as  their  Report,  niay 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  we  will  translate  it  as  given 
by  Lomonossoff,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russian  Chronicles. 

'  The  religion  of  the  Bulgarians,'  say  they,  *  appeared  to  us  altoge- 
ther contemptible.  Thev  assemble  in  a  shabby  mosque,  without  conde- 
scending even  to  put  a  girdle  round  their  bodies.  Having  first  made  a 
scarcely  perceptible  nod,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  wag 
their  heads  from  side  to  side,  like  fools.  Their  religion  makes  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart,  and  fails  to  elevate  the  soul  to  God.  Divine 
service  is  much  better  performed  at  Rome,  but  still  with  less  order  and 
magnificence  than  among  the  Greeks.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople, 
we  were  so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  church,  which  the  great 
.Justinian  has  caused  to  be  built  in  honour  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  with 
the  perfume  and  the  light  which  are  shed  bv  the  tapers,  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prayers  and  the  harmony  of  the  chaunting,  that  we 
thought  ourselves  transported  into  heaven.  Since  we  have  seen  this 
light,  Sire,  we  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  darkness  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.  We  therefore  pray  you  to  permit  us  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks.'* 

The  faith  of  Vladimir  was  decided  by  this  description ;  but 
having  pursued  a  rather  eccentric  process  for  the  resolution  of 
his  theological  doubts,  he  determined  to  take  a  still  more  extras 
ordinary  step,  in  order  to  give  ecl&t  to  his  conversion.  He 
thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  dignity,  (to  use  the  odd  ex- 
pression of  a  native  historian,*!')  to  conquer  the  Christian  religion. 
Accordingly,  falling  foul  of  the  nearest  Christian  city  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  attract  his  regards,  after  the  horrors  of  a  lin- 
gering siege,  he  was  baptized  within  the  walls  of  Cherson^sus,  in 
the  year  988. 


*  Lointuossoff,  Part  II.  Chap.  8.        f  Karamsiiu  I*  965. 
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This  oircumstance,  and  his  aubsetjiteiit  marriage  with  a  Greek 
Princeas,  conduced  to  render  the  intercourse  between  Russia  anrf' 
Constantinople  henceforward  more  intimate  and  frequent.  The 
church  of  the  Tithe,  at  Kieff,  (so  called  because  the  Prince  is 
said  to  have  endowed  it  with  the  tenth  part  of  his  revenue,)  was 
bailt  bj  Greek  artists,  and  completed  in  the  year  ^G,  This  is 
expressly  recorded  as  the  first  Russian  church  constructed  of 
stone,  and  was  decorated,  through  (he  mistaken  piety  of  Vladimir, 
with  pictures,  vases,  and  relics,  the  plunder  of  Chersonesus. 
From  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  employed,  we  may  safely  cnn- 
dnde  (hat  this  edifice  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  churches 
of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  unfortunately,  the  comparison  cannot 
BOW  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual  examination,  since  this 
■ncient  cathedral  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  Tartars,  upon  the 
capture  of  Kieff,  in  1240,  nothing  remaining  of  the  original 
building,  but  the  fragments  of  a  Sclavonian  inscription,  i>re8erved 
in  the  walls  of  the  present  church. 

The  importation  of  holy  pictures  from  Greece  during  tlie 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  seems  to  have  been  very  consi- 
derable ;  and  we  read  of  numerous  churches  erected  during  that 
period  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  princes,  who  usually 
availed  themselves  of  the  skill  of  Byzantine  artists.  Of  these 
buildings,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  specimen  which  has 
escaped  the  ravage  of  the  Tartars,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Novgorod.  This  edifice  was  constructed  by  Prince  Vladimir 
Yaroslavich,  who  died  in  the  year  1052,  and  was  buried  within 
its  walls.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  the  structure  at  present  ex* 
isting  may  be  referred  to  that  early  date,  since  it  suffered  consi- 
l  llerably  by  accidental  conflagration  in  the  year  1340.  The  greater 
f"  ^rt  of  the  walls,  however,  which,  though  of  brick^  are  massive 
"Bid  Bubstaiitial,  presenting  every  appearance  of  antiquity  aa  well 
1  of  solidity,  may  probably  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
The  form  of  the  church  presents  the  humblest  possible 
mitation  of  St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  being  nearly  square, 
lliough  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  by  the  four  piers 
which  support  the  roof.  No  traces  of  the  classical  orders  are  ob- 
servable, either  within  or  without,  and  indeed  very  little  ornament 
of  an  architectural  nature  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  church  has  a  high  and  sloping  roof,  the  exterior  oC  which 
is  now  painted  green,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome  and 
four  smaller  cupolas.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Russians  with  more 
than  common  interest;  not  only  as  the  earliest  monument  of  their 
faith,  but  also  as  the  scene  of  many  of  those  political  convulsions, 
which  testified,  during  so  many  centuries,  th«  turbulent  indepen- 
dence of  Novgorod. 

But 
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But  though  the  form  and  diatribution  of  (he  Rtissixn  chtirchei 
were  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  on  whow 
patriarch  tliey  depended  and  by  whose  artists  they  were  uanally 
built,  there  is  a  remarkable  and  distinctive  ornament,  attached  to 
the  greater  number  of  those  structures,  of  which  the  origin  appears 
lo  be  different  and  is  by  no  nieans  so  clearly  ascertained.  The 
prototype  of  the  bulbous  cupalti,  so  general  in  Russian  sacred 
architecture,  is  not  to  be  found  in  St.  Sophia,  St.  Irene,  the  Hsgia 
Mone  of  Cliioa,  nor  in  any,  we  believe,  ol  the  early  churches  whicb 
remain  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  or  the  Archipelago;  and  since 
there  certainly  is  something  Asiatic,  we  had  almost  said  unchrit- 
tiaitlike,  in  ita  air  and  character,  it  ia  not  aurprizing  that  the  gene- 
rality of  travellera  have  referred  its  introduction  to  the  Tartars, 
more  especially  as  the  long  subjection  of  Russia  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Kaptjack  horde  may  seem  at  first  xight  to  give  great 
probability  to  that  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  this  plausible  theory,  an  examination  of  facts  Is  on  the  whole, 
we  think,  unfavourable  to  its  truth.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  reason- 
ably doubled  whetli^r  the  Tartar  nations  at  the  date  of  their  in^ 
VBsion  and  for  many  years  after  that  event,  were  in  a  condition  to 
communicate,  or  indeed  possessed  theuiaelves,  any  knowledge  of 
architectural  decoration.  The  courts  of  Baton  and  of  Mangeu 
Khans,  aa  we  learn  from  tlie  narrative  of  Rubruquis,  had  not 
ceased  in  1253  to  preserve  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  a 
iNomathc  encampment.*  The  Tartars  being  at  that  time,  as 
many  of  their  descendants  still  continue,  an  unsettled  and  migratory 
people,the3overeign,like  his  shepherds,  had  his  usual  abode  under 
the  curtains  of  a  moveable  tent.  Mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  a 
palace  at  Karacorum,  which  ia  described  as  being  '  like  a  church, 
havhig  the  middle  aisle  and  the  two  sides  beyond  the  two  rows  of 
pillars,  and  three  gates  to  the  south ;'  but  far  from  having  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  could  be  a  production  of  Tartar  ingenuity,  or 
that  artists  of  that  barbarous  nation  were  capable  of  givmg  lessons 
to  their  neighbours,  it  so  happens  that  the  evidence  which  we  pos- 
sess, all  tends  to  a  different  conclnaion,  since  thia  edifice  is  attri- 
buted by  historians  to  the  Chinese,  and  though  we  read  of  a  soli- 
tary architect  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  Mangou  Khan,  he 
appears  by  the  account  of  Rubruquis  to  have  been  not  a  native 
but  a  Russian,  JFrom  these  considerations  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  whether,  at  least  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  inter- 
course,  the  Tartars  were  competent  to  introduce  into  Europe 
either  the  ornament  in  question,  or  any  other  connected  with 
solid  and  permanent  architecture.     It  must  be  allowed  indeed,  that 
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it  a  later  period,  when  more  intimate  connection  with  China  had 
inproved  and,  in  some  places,  domestitated  tlie  habits  of  ibese 
previously  houseless  vagrants,  they  might  possibly  have  made 
themselves  the  means  of  transmitting  westward  the  arts  and  among 
lie  resttbe  arcliiteclureof  thai  celestial  empire.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  did  so.  No  essential 
resemblance  is  to  be  traced  between  the  usual  domes  of  a  Kus- 
cbtirch  and  the  roof  with  which  every  one  is  conversant  in 
the  representations  of  Chinese  buildings.  Indeed,  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  designed  appear  to  be  altogether  dissimilar; 
the  tentlike  coverings  and  pinnacles  of  the  latter  being  characterized 
by  external  concavity,  and  betraying  no  rudiments  of  that  bulging 
coHvexittf  so  remarkable  in  tlie  cupolas  of  Russia.  But  in  hesi- 
lating  to  admit,  as  has  hitherto  been  usual,  the  Tartarian  introduc- 
tion of  this  peculiar  decoration,  we  are  not  aware,  we  must  confess, 
of  any  other  foreign  source  whence  its  origin  may  more  probably 
be  derived.  Greece,  as  we  have  seen,  is  out  of  the  question;  and 
though  it  seems  to  occur  not  uncommonly  in  the  architecture  of 
India  and  of  Egypt,  at  no  period  has  the  intercourse  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  those  countries  been  such  as  to  jnstify  a  belief,  that 
they  could  have  borrowed  any  ornaments  of  building  from  regions 
si>  alien  and  remote.* — The  cupolas  of  Novgorod,  though  pre- 
fiaely  of  this  form,  throw  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  antiquity  of 
llie  fashion,  as  it  is  ditiicult  to  suppose  them  coeval  with  the  ori- 
ginal church,  or  more  ancient  than  the  tire  of  1340. 

The  irruption  of  the  Tartars  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  will  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  numerous  cathe- 
drals, with  which  we  know  that  Russiahad  previously  been  decorated. 
Of  the  sweeping  desolation  which  accompanied  that  calamitous 
event,  the  fate  of  Kieff,  before  alluded  to,  may  be  taken  as  a 
iiufiicient  specimen.  This  ancient  capital,  though  but  little  known 
to  our  ancestors  of  western  Europe,  was  still,  if  we  are  to  believe 
contemporary  authority,  a  city  of  no  ordinary  splendour.  The 
Russian  historians  are  unusually  eloquent  in  their  description  of 
its  white  walls  and  brilliant  cupolas,  and  of  the  numerous  gardens, 
which,  as  is  customary  in  the  east,  were  mingled  with  the  palaces 
of  this  '  xmula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani.'  l)itmaruB,  a  German 
clironiclerof  the  eleventh  century,  informs  us  that  it  contained  in  his 
time  no  fewer  than  400  churches.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  all  these  places  of  worship  could  have  exhibited 
any  appearance  of  ornamental  architecture.     Many  of  them  were 

•  Etbii  (lie  Tsrlnn  oppear  lo  hnre  Itad  scarcely  imj  inlorcouisi:  whh  India  before 
Ibe  era  uf  Tamerlane,  at  wtiicli  lime  lliclr  inBucace  in  Rujjia  wai  ueariy  ciiincL 

probably 
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probably  litde  more  than  public  crosses.*    StiU,  the 
of  Ditmams  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  veiy 
siderable  metropolis  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tartar  mvadenL 
and  how  it  was  left  b^  that  people,  may  be  learnt  from  the  jounil 
of  Carpiniyf  who,  visiting  the  spot  about  six  years  after  the  aiellfl^ 
could  find  only  SOO  houses  remaining. 

It  was  not  until  a  century  had  nearly  elapsed,  dmriog  which 
almost  all  the  cathedrals  of  Russia  were  materially  defaced  or 
reduced  to  utter  ruin,  that  the  church  received  its  eariieat  proleo^ 
tion  from  the  Khans,  in  the  year  1313,  under  the  reign  of  the 
celebrated  Usbeck.  There  exists  a  decree  of  that  monarch  es^ 
pressly  formed  to  regulate  the  relations  between  his  Tartar 
subjects  and  their  Christian  dependants,  by  which  it  is  dedand 
a  capital  offence  to  blaspheme  the  Russian  religion,  and  to  pro- 
fane a  church,  monastery  or  chapel.  No  countiy,  ancient  or 
modem,  can  vie  with  Russia  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  vrith  which 
she  can  change  her  metropolis.  Novgorod,  Kieff,  and  Vladimir 
had  each  successively  attained  that  rank  before  the  publication  of 
the  edict  in  question ;  and  Moscow,  which  at  that  time  was  &st 
rising  in  political  importance,  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  transi- 
tory dbtmction  of  being  esteemed  the  capital  of  the  emfHre. 
This  city  seems  very  soon  after  its  foundation  to  have  possmed 
many  churches  of  wood,  and  among  the  rest  that  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  so  long  the  cemetery  of  the  Mus- 
covite princes ;  but  the  earliest  stone  church  of  which  it  could 
boast  was  the  cathedral  founded  in  1320  by  Ivan  I.,  and  conse- 
crated the  following  year  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Both  this  church  and  that  of  St.  Michael  (which  was 
re-constructed  of  brick  by  the  same  prince  in  1333)  were  taken 
down  in  the  course  of  a  subsequent  reign  and  replaced  by  more 
modem  structures ;  we  may  still,  however,  estimate  the  quality 
of  their  architecture,  from  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Transngon^ 
tion,  which  was  also  built  by  Ivan  I.,  and,  like  the  others,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Kremlin.  This  church,  the  oldest  now  existing 
in  Moscow,  though  small  in  size,  maintains  a  sort  of  family 
resemblance,  in  form  and  character,  with  that  of  Novgorod  before 
described,  and  must  unq^uestionably  be  referred  to  the  same 
Greek  model.  As  a  specimen  of  art  it  is  one  of  the  most  rude 
and  unambitious  which  can  possibly  be  conceived,  being  a  heavy, 
though  diminutive  pile  of  brickwork,  with  no  other,  decoration 

*  Of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Torbemlle : 

Besides  their  priTate  gods,  In  c^pen  places  stand 

Their  crosses,  unto  which  they  crooch  and  bless  themselves  with  hand  ; 

Devoutly  down  they  duck,  with  foreheads  to  the  ground. 

Was  never  such  deceit  in  rags  and  greasy  garments  found. — UdkUiyt,  u.  305. 
t  Hakluyt,  i.  61. 

than 
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than  the  ueual  dome,  and  remarkable  only  for  its  squat 
dwarfish  proportions.  A  considerable  settlement  having  taken  place 
n  its  first  foundations,  since  the  period  of  llieir  construction,  it 
his  become  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  lower  order  of  Russtai 
that  this  lapse  is  still  regularly,  though  imperceptibly  progressi' 
md  will  conticue  until  the  whole  church  shall  have  descend! 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     They  conceive  that  when  the 
mouDtiDg  cross  shall  have  disappeared  below  the  surface  of 
pDUnd,  the  dissolution  of  the  world  will  take  place. 

In  point  of  size  and  decoration,  the  Cathedral  and  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  were  probably  far  more  considerable  buildings 
tfaan  that  which  we  have  just  been  describing;  but  that  no  greater 
knowledge  of  the  esseutials  of  the  art  was  displayed  by  the  con- 
trivers of  those  edifices  may  be  inferred  from  the  dilapidated 
GODdition  into  which  they  had  falleu  before  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  at  which  period  the  renewal  of  both  was  found 
lo  be  indispensably  necessary.  The  events  which  took  place  at 
diia  embarrassing  juncture  afford  us  no  bad  specimen  of  the  low 
B&te  of  art  in  Russia  about  the  year  1473,  when  she  was  re- 
covering from  the  burthen  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  beginning  to 
be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  improvement.  On  former  occa- 
sions it  appears  to  have  been  usual,  when  the  construction  of  a 
building  of  importance  was  contemplated,  to  apply  at  Constanti- 
nople for  experienced  architects,  to  whose  skill  the  undertaking 
might  be  committed.  When  Moscow  was  in  want  of  a  cathedral, 
Iiowever,  in  1473,  the  Greek  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist;  and 
the  Russians,  unaccustomed  to  look  to  any  other  foreign  quarter 
for  assistance  in  their  architectural  concerns,  determined  to  con- 
fide the  execution  of  the  work  to  the  less  trustworthy  hands  of 
native  artists.  The  foundation  was  accordingly  laid  in  the  pre- 
KRce  of  the  court  and  clergy ;  and  the  progress  of  ihe  building 
at  first  seemed  to  promise  (he  most  successful  results.  Already 
had  the  wails  of  the  church  attained  to  their  intended  height,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  to  close  in  the  arches,  which  were  des- 
tined to  constitute  the  roof,  when,  unfortunately,  this  critical 
'  labor  ultimus'  proved  more  than  the  mastership  of  the  Musco- 
vites could  manage,  and,  like  the  finishing  card  of  a  nursery 
castle,  precipitated  in  a  moment  the  whole  building  to  the  ground. 
This  disappointment,  however,  though  it  discouraged  for  a  time 
the  development  of  national  ingenuity,  was  by  no  means  so  unfa- 
vourable, as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  propagation  of 
architecture  in  Russia,  since  it  led  to  the  employment  of  Italian 
trtists  and  the  consequent  magnificence  of  the  Kremlin.  Ivan  III., 
that  time  Grand  Duke,  with  some  pretty  strong  sniip^ons  oi 
e  savage,  was,  lime  and  place  considered,  upon  the  whole  an 
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enlightened  prince,  and  effected  far  more  for  die  improvemeiit  of.] 
bis  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors,  horn 
Vladimir  to  Peter  the  Great.  His  attention  was  probaUf 
directed  towards  Italy  by  the  suggestion  of  Sophia  his  wife,  a 
Greek  princess  long  resident  at  Rome ;  so  that,  being  comriocail  *^ 
by  melancholy  experience  that  the  masonry  of  his  Russians  was 
but  moderate,  he  resolved  to  dispatch  an  embassy  to  the  repuUie 
of  Venice,  of  which  an  essential,  and,  as  M.  Karamsin  beliefe^ 
the  principal  object  was  to  procure,  at  any  price,  a  good  architect 
The  artist  engaged  by  the  ambassador  was  Albert!  Arist^tefij^  a 
native  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  owm 
country,  and  who  had  even  been  invited  by  Mahomet  II.  t* 
superintend  his  alterations  at  Constantinople.  It  was  probaUhf 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  master  of  the  necessary  dis^ 
tribution  of  a  Greek  church  (with  which,  as  a  Latin,  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  previously  unacquainted)  that  AriatoteG 
made  it  his  first  business  on  arriving  in  Russia  to  visit  the  ancient 
cathedral  at  Vladimir,  which,  though  sacked  and  mined  by  die 
Tartars,  was  still  considered  by  the  Russians  as  a  chef'-^^muvredi 
art.  Returning  to  Moscow,  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  present  cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  1473,  and  bemg 
brought  without  accident  to  a  happy  completion,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Metropolitan  on  the  ]2th  of  August,  1479- 

Though  the  work  of  an  Italian,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  church  has  any  great  similarity  to  those  of  Italy.  Some^ 
indeed,  of  the  ornaments  of  the  exterior  are  such  as  may  possiMy 
have  been  borrowed  from  churches  of  the  Lombard  style,  but 
even  these  (perhaps  from  their  comparative  paucity)  bear  an 
infinitely  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  works  of  our  own 
Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors.  The  arch  of  the  great  southern 
door  in  particular  is  like  those  which  are  usual  in  all  our  more 
ancient  churches ;  the  windows,  as  in  them,  are  narrow,  round- 
headed  loop-holes ;  and  the  range  of  small  arches  which  runs 
round  the  building  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground 
might  even  be  mistaken  for  a  Norman  decoration.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  the  appearance,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  details,  the  generad 
character  of  the  church  is  decidedly  Graco- Russian.  The 
Byzantine  model,  indeed,  was  probably  prescribed  to  the  artist, 
and  accordingly,  as  at  Novgorod,  the  ground- plan  is  nearly 
square,  a  small  projection  serves  for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  roof 
is  supported  by  four  large  piers.  The  only  essential  improve- 
ment to  be  observed  in  this  church,  when  compared  with  former 
architectural  attempts  in  Russia,  is  the  superiority  of  its  general 
elevation,  which  allows  a  degree  of  loftiness  to  the  interior,  before 
unknown.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
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as  a  work  of  so  late  an  era  as  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  great 
metropolitan  tenijile  of  an  (even  at  that  time)  considerable  nation, 
this  brick-built  edifice  is  only  calculated  to  escite  aBtonishment 
from  the  primitive  rudeness  of  its  appearance,  and,  in  point  of 
lea]  architectural  merit,  can  never,  with  all  its  gilding,  be  brought 
to  stand  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  contemporary  struc- 
tures of  the  West, 

All  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  Kremlin  were  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.,  or  that  of  his  successor  Vasaili. 
The  walls  and  toners  of  that  enclosure  were  constructed  by  two 
Italians,  Marco  and  Pietro  Antonio,  between  the  years  1485  and 
I49S.  The  banqueting-ch amber,  which  subsists  at  present,  as 
described  by  Jenkinson  in  1557,  '  a  fair  great  hall  in  the  midst 
whereof  is  a  pillar,  four  square,  very  artificially  made,'*  was 
b^un  by  Marco  in  1487,  and  finished  in  1491,  by  Pietro  An- 
tonio. The  palace  of  the  Tsars  is  the  work  of  a  Milanese  named 
Aleviso,  who  began  it  in  1499)  and  finished  it  in  1508.  The  church 
of  St.  Michael  was  completed  by  the  same  architect  in  1507. 
But  the  buildings  of  tlie  Kremlin  must  not  be  considered  in 
detail.  Mean  and  insignificant  as  many  of  them  are,  if  minutely 
■nd  separately  examined,  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  seen  from 
almost  any  point  of  view  is,  beyond  conception,  stately  and  pic- 
turesque. The  strange  and  brilliant  summits  of  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  churches,  the  contrast  of  bright  colours  with  which 
many  of  them  are  painted,  the  curious  architecture  of  die  mural 
■nd  other  towers,  and  above  all  the  palace  of  the  Tsars,  with  its 
terraces,  balconies,  flights  of  steps  and  remarkable  roof,  unite  to 
form  a  picture  of  more  than  ordinary  richness  and  pomp;  to 
which,  indeed,  we  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that  all  Europe 
can  furnish  a  parallel,  except  perhaps  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  this  striking  group  of 
buildings,  after  having  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  during  the 
great  conflagrations  which  ravaged  Moscow  in  1547,  in  1571,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Trench  in  181 2,  was  mined  in  two  places  by 
those  insatiate  marauders,  on  the  eve  of  their  memorable  retreat. 
Fortunately  no  object  of  primary  interest  has  suffered  irreparable 
injury  from  the  effects  of  this  wanton  explosion  for  which  the 
obsolete  military  character  of  the  Kremlin  may  have  furnished  a 
miserable  pretext,  but  of  which  the  real  motives  are  no  where  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  mischievous  malignity  of  disappointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  which  distracted  Russia  during 
die  long  minority  of  Ivan  IV.,  the  love  of  church-building  was 
arried  to  such  an  excess  that  the  yoimg  monarch,  soon  after  he 
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assumed  ttie  reins  of  goveramenty  found  it  necessary  to  restraii 
the  practice  by  special  enactments.  The  edifices  thus  raised  at 
the  expense  of  private  individuals  were  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  small  and  unimportant ;  but  tlie  pre-eminent  work  of  this 
reign  was  the  extraordinary  church  or  rather  nest  of  churches  still 
extant  in  the  Kitai-Gorod  at  Moscow,  Miiich  being  dedicated  to 
several  different  saints  is  described  under  various  names,  but  b 
chiefly  familiar  to  an  English  eye  from  the  print  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
first  volume,  where  it  is  denominated  the  church  of  St.  Bas*' 
No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  strange  anu 
fentastic  building,  in  Uie  design  and  execution  of  which  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  Russian  architecture  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
utmost  limit  of  extravagance.  Numerous  bulbous  cupolas,  each 
differing  from  its  neighbour  in  some  detail  of  form  or  ornament, 
an  oddly-shaped  central  spire,  and  the  motley  colours  with  which 
the  whole  exterior  is  painted,  give  to  this  extensive  and  irregular 
mass,  a  striking  qriginality  of  character,  which,  though  wild  and 
barbarous,  can  never,  we  think,  be  contemplated  without  feelings 
of  interest  and  admiration.  *  Pious  individuals,'  says  Dr.  ClariKe, 
'  bequeath  legacies  towards  the  perpetual  gilding  or  painting  of 
this  or  that  dome  according  to  theur  various  fancies,  so  that  it 
is  likely  to  remain  a  splendid  piece  of  patchwork  for  many 
generations.'  The  date  assigned  to  its  construction  by  this 
ingenious  traveller  is  1638;  but  as  it  is  said  by  the  Russian  his- 
^  torians  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  capture  of  Casan, 
the  era  of  its  foundation  must  necessarily  be  placed  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  event,  which  took  place  in  1562.  The  interior 
is  a  cluster  of  small  chapels  and  dark  passages,  and  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  remark. 

Ivan  IV.,  though  a  ferocious  tyrant,  was  much  addicted  to  out* 
ward  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  and  '  whereas,'  says  an  anony- 
mous but  apparently  contemporary  authority,*  '  the  Russes,  in 
doing  reverence  and  adoration  unto  God,  do  beat  their  foreheads 
against  the  ground,  this  Ivan  Vasilovich,  with  performing  the  same 
ceremony,  causeth  his  forehead  to  be  full  of  boines  and  swellings, 
and  sometimes  to  be  black  and  blue,  and  very  often  to  bleed. 
He  is  much  delighted  with  building  of  churches,  and  spareth 
no  cost  for  that  purpose.'  How  great  may  have  been  the 
cost  of  the  church  in  question  we  have  no  where  the  means 
of  ascertaining  :  but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  anecdote,  first 
related,  we  believe,  by  Olearius,  the  architect  paid  dearer  for  his 
labours  than  the  prince,  who  incontinently  deprived  the  poor 
foreigner  of  his  eyes,  lest  he  should  emulate  this  master-piece  else- 

where. 
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where.  So  grotesque  and  inconvenient  a  building,  however,  was 
not  likely  to  provoke  imitation.  In  fuel,  we  find,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  existing  tnunuinents,  that  its  influence  produced  but 
little  etfect  on  the  subsequent  fashions  of  Russian  architecture ; 
and  the  simpler  form  of  A  ristoteli's  cathedral,  with  its  square  nave, 
four  piers  ^nd  tive  cupolns,  continued  during  the  l6th  and  part  of 
the  I  ''•'  -i  cs  to  be  the  model  most  usually  adopted  in  the 
.•>..;■■.  all  the  more  considerable  churches. 
I'ransepts,  as  appears  from  tlie  instance  at  Daphne  in  Attica, 
were  erected  in  Greece  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honoriua  ;  but  since  the  Greek  artists  employed  by  the  Russians 
seem  to  have  proposed  to  themselves  no  other  object  of  imita- 
tion but  the  snigle  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  it  is 
Dot  surprizing  that  they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  an  inven- 
tion which  tliey  did  not  find  practised  in  that  sumptuous  fabric. 
In  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  however,  anew  arrangement 
began  to  obtain  and  soon  produced  a  complete  alteration  of  the 

Elan  which  had  hitherto  been  generally  prevalent.  The  belfry 
elonging  to  the  more  ancient  Russian  churches,  wherever  such 
a  building  exists  at  all,  is  always  insulated  and  ol^en  removed  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  nave  as  to  appear  a  totally  independent 
■tructure.  It  now  became  customary  to  place  it  invariably  on 
the  western  side,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  body  of  the  church 
(to  which  its  lower  story  afforded  a  species  of  vestibule)  by  a 
passage  of  moderate  length.  Thus,  by  means  of  this  passage  and 
vestibule  to  the  west,  and  of  the  sanctuary  which  projected  at 
&e  opposite  extremity  to  the  east,  the  groimd-plan  of  the  whole 
.  Iboilding  was  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  cross,  which  was 
1  modified  into  a  form  little  differing  from  that  of  our  cathe- 
8.  The  connecting  passage  was  enlarged,  till  it  became  the 
boat  considerable  portion  of  the  church:  the  ancient  square  nave 
Quired  by  this  alteration  the  appearance  of  a  transept,  while  the 
tnctuary  alone  was  suffered  to  retain  its  former  proportions, 
wing  never  been  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  of  a  comparison 
ith  a  Latin  choir.*  During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russian 
church  architecture  was  still  further  deprived  of  its  original  and 
national  character,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  classical  orders, 
which  became  fashionable  at  that  period.  The  bulbous  cupola 
tikewise,  though  never  altogether  laid  aside,  began  at  the  same 
time  to  fell  into  comparative  disuse,  and  was  replaced  by  an 
overgrown  dome  of  the  Italian  form,  which,  being  painted  green, 
*  t,  at  present,  the  never-failing  head-piece  of  eveiy  modern  Ru*-  . 

nee  of  IhiB  chsnge  inav  lie  traced  in  niallj  of  the  smsller  churche*  U 
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sian  church.  An  ancient  but  tasteless  custom  was  injodiciously 
r<r^tained  of  degrading  the  exterior  architecture  by  the  applicatioa 
of  bright  and  incongruous  colours,  which  though  sufficiently 
suited  to  the  irregular  and  barbaric  structures  of  the  Mus<x>vite 
Tsars,  but  ill  accord  with  the  classical  elevations  of  so  young  a 
city  as  St.  Petersburg. 

With  the  reign  of  such  an  innovator  as  Peter,  our  remarks  on 
the  antiquities  of  Russian  sacred  architecture  may  be  brought  to 
a  timely  conclusion ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader 
by  many  observations  on  the  churches  of  the  modem  capital,  few 
of  which,  either  in  point  of  style  or  of  history,  can  be  supposed 
to  possess  much  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner.  That,  mdeed, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  derives  a  claim  to 
our  notice  from  the  unusual  richness  of  its  materials,  having  been 
constructed  in  great  part  of  coloured  marbles  under  the  reign 
of  Katherine  II.;  but  the  architecture  is  heavy  and  poor,  and  the 
interior  dark  at  noon-day.  It  was  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of 
the  empress ;  and  the  slabs  prepared  for  its  completion,-  having 
been  diverted  by  her  unworthy  successor  to  the  decoration  of  his 
own  new  palace,  the  remainder  of  the  church  was  most  impo^ 
tently  concluded  in  brickwork — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  at 
the  time  to  much  interchange  of  severity  between  the  wits  and  the 
autocrat  of  the  north. 

The  church  of  our  Holy  Mother  of  Casan  is  the  most  beau« 
tiful  which  has  hitherto  been  seen  in  Russia,  and  is,  moreover^ 
the  work  of  a  Russian  architect, — a  serf,  as  we  have  been  told,  of 
the  StrogonofF  family.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  more 
graceful  accessory  than  the  semicircular  colonnade,  which  gives 
to  the  facade  of  this  cathedral  the  air  of  a  miniature  of  St.  Peter'9; 
but  even  here,  a  difficulty  in  the  situation  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  an  arrangement,  which  detracts  materially  from  the  effect  of  the 
general  design.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  noble  approach, 
instead  of  conducting  the  worshipper  to  the  great  western  en-* 
trance  of  the  temple,  whence  the  perspective  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior might  be  opened  at  once  to  his  view,  should  be  contrived 
with  such  provokmg.infelicity,  as  to  land  him  at  the  door  of  a  tran-r 
sept!  The  church  contains  thirty-six  Corinthian  columns,  each 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite,  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  ^fhese  were  all  furnished  from  quarries  in  the  rocks  of 
Finland,  and  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  considerable  work  of 
the  kind  which  has  been  executed  since  the  decline  of  Rome.  In 
other  respects,  however,  there  is  little  to  admire  in  the  interior ; 
where  the  white-washed  walls,  though  partially  concealed  by 
French  standards  taken  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-13,  have  in  ge- 
neral a  cold  and  unsatisfactory  effect,  when  contrasted  with  the 
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rich  hues  of  the  sombre  but  magnificent  pillars.  The  last,  indeed, 
defect  which  may  be  easily  remedied  with  the  progress  of  opii- 
e  and  tasle,  and  if  oihtrs  more  essential  must  remiiin,  the 

Russiaiia  will  still  have  abundant  reason  to  glory  in  the  possession 
ibis  fine  public  building — a  monument  of  the  genius  of  their 

artists,  enriched  with  the  blameless  trophies  of  their  patriotic  de- 

Smders,  and  by  far  the  most  successful  addition  which  has  beau: 
1e,  in  our  time,  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Europe.    ~^ 


,BT.  III. — A  Geographical  and  Commerfial  View  of  Northern 
Central  yJf'rica;  cotitainiiig  a  purtinilar  ylccouHi  of  the  Course 
and  Terminal  ion  of  the  gretil  liiver  Niger  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  By  James  M'Queen.  Edinburgh.  1821. 
,  Papers  relating  to  the  Sitppres-\ion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Printed 
bi/  order  of  the  Home  of  Commons.  I B2 1 . 
N  that  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bight  of  IJiafra,  are  situated  four  islands  at  equal 
stances  from  each  other,  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
utb-west ;  their  names,  beginning  at  the  northernmost  and  nearest 
the  African  coast,  are  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St. 
homas's,  and  Annabun.  The  last  three  belong  to  Portugal,  and 
e  peopled  by  a  sort  of  half-cast  Portugueze  and  negroes ;  the 
St  and  lui^est  is  destitute  of  Europeans,  and  inhabited  by  a  pe- 
iliar  race,  difTeriug  in  manners,  language  and  features  not  less 
)tn  the  other  islanders,  than  from  the  negroes  on  the  neighbouring 
■Dtinent.  It  was  among  the  numerous  discoveries  made  by 
e  Portuguese  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
3m  its  beautiful  appearance,  received,  from  Femao  do  Po  the 
scoverer,  the  name  of  llha  de  Formosa  ;  this  name,  however,  it 
on  lost,  and,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  has  beeu  known  only 
'  that  of  Fernando  Po.  The  Portugueze  built  a  fort  on 
ii  island,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  shortly  quilted  it  allo- 
and,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  esclwnged  it  with 
le  Spaniards  for  the  small  island  of  Trinidad,  situated  about 
BO  miles  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Espirita 
Into. 

The  new  possessors  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  upon 
bat  very  soon  abandoned  the  design  and  the  island  togetlier, 
alleging,  as  a  reason,  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.      Since  that 
period,  so  rare  has  been  even  the  casual  visit  of  any  European 
'Cssel,  that  the  present  generation  of  islanders  had  never  seen 
'     till  the  Pheasant  sloop  of  war  made  her  appearance  thei 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  ;  when    Captain  Kelly  k 
'  lay  a  man  of  colour,  a  native  of  Martinique,  who  called  hi) 
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self  Tom  Dixon,  but  was  certainly  not  a  Frenchman.  This  man 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  he  had 
passed  upon  the  island.  He  had  sailed  from  Philadelphia^' 
as  a  boy,  in  the  Mary,  Captain  Anderson,  for  the  river  Bomiiy  to 
trade  for  palm  oil,  and  on  the  homeward  voyage  was  wrecked  on 
the  iron  bound  coast  of  Fernando  Po ;  of  twelve  seamen,  five 
only  were  saved,  and  of  these  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  the  rest 
having  died  several  years  ago.  His  language  was  that  of  the  natives, 
mixed  with  a  few  words  of  French  and  English.  Captain  Kelly  o^ 
fered  to  take  him  from  the  island,  but  this  he  declined,  as  he 
had  two  wives  and  a  family  of  children,  and  lived  happily  among 
them.  From  this  person  Captain  Kelly  expected  to  obtilin 
much  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  and  the  state  of  the 
island,  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  a  second  time;  being 
probably  afraid  lest  he  should  be  discovered  and  claimed  as  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  or  perhaps  prevented  by  the  natives,  from  an  impression  , 
that  he,  who  was  able  to  converse  in  some  degree  with  the  stran- 
gers, would  get  more  than  his  share  of  knives  and  other  articles, 
which  were  given  in  exchange  for  poultry,  yams,  and  other  species 
of  provisions. 

.  The  appearance  of  the  island  is  extremely  beautiful :  its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  twenty.  Two  high  peaked  mountains,  (one  of  them  re- 
markably so,)  the  black  sand  on  the  beach,  and  the  scoriie 
and  other  substances  which  had  evidently  undergone  the  action 
of  fire,  denote  it  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  From  the  northern 
extremity  the  land  rises,  in  a  gradual  slope,  to  a  ridge  of  hills 
which  connects  die  two  peaked  mountains,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face oC  the  slope  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth.  Beyond  this  region  of  wood,  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  as  far  up  as  about  one-third  of 
tbeir.height,  appeared  to  be  generally  in  a  state  of  cultivation : 
on  the  summits  of  these  hills  stand  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  natives.  The  houses  are  of  wicker  work,  all  nearly  of 
the  same  size  and  plan ;  they  are  built  round  an  open  area,  and 
each  is  surrounded  with  a  railed  fence  or  enclosure,  within  which 
their  cattle  are  shut  up  at  night.  The  means  of  subsistence 
must  be  abundant,  as  the  price  of  a  sheep,  or  goat,  was  a 
common  knife,  of  the  value  of  three-pence ;  and  a  piece  of  iron 
hoop,  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  would  purchase  two  or  three 
of  their  finest  fowls. 

Captain  Kelly  describes  the  inhabitants  as  a  fine  race  of 
people ;  they  are,  he  says,  of  a  middle  stature,  with  limbs  well 
fonned,  muscular  and  active ;  their  countenances  very  peculiar, 
the  general  contour  of  the  face  being  that  of  a  square  with  the 
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ingles  rounded  off^  the  nose,  the  lips,  aiid  the  quick  and  piercing 
^  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  European  than  the  African 
^lures :  they  have  woolly  hair,  which  being  twisted  and  daubed 
iVilh  red  clay  behind,  appears  like  strings  of  candles  dangling 
'fivm  their  heads.  This  decoration  was  common  to  both  sexes. 
Like  most  savages,  they  wear  round  their  neck,  wrists,  ankles  and 
leins,  the  vertebrae  of  snakes,  the  skulls  and  jaw-bones  of  mon- 
\fya  and  other  wild  animals,  and  strings  of  shells  of  varioua  co- 
lours. Tlie  hue  of  the  skin  was  evidently  black;  but  they  were 
U  so  completely  covered  with  a  reddish  coloured  clay  and  palm 
ttil,  and  their  faces  so  besmeared  with  tine  pulverized  yellow 
ire,  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  mulattoes.  The  only 
rk  of  distinction  observed  among  them,  was  that  of  a  hut 
I  feather  worn  by  one  person,  which  seemed  to  point  hiin 
;  88  a  chief  or  superior.  No  other  clutliiiig  was  in  use 
I  a  straw  hat,  with  a  pair  of  ram's  horns  in  front,  for 
B  men,  and  a  fringe  of  a  certain  species  of  rush,  about  nine 
tches  long,  or  of  leaves  trom  the  nearest  tree,  tied  round  the 
oins  of  married  people  of  both  sexes;  the  unmarried  seemed  to 
Rlglect  all  clothing  and  \i'ent  about  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity, 
:The  most  pure  virgin,'  says  Captain  Kelly,  '  appeared  as  un- 
ionscious  of  indecency,  and  as  free  from  insult,  by  the  ex- 
osure  of  lier  person,  as  she  would  have  been  in  European 
ouatries,  under  the  protecting  shield  of  the  vestment  of  a 
onvent.'  The  use  of  intoxicating  litjuors,  and  of  the  tobacco 
Bf,  appeared  to  be  equally  unknown  to  them.  The  unfer- 
■eoted  juice  of  the  palm  tree,  the  purest  streams  of  water, 
vegetable  products  of  the  island,  with  the  domestic  ani- 
i,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  afforded  them  plenty  of  sub- 
■tence;  the  chief  article  however  of  their  food  was  the  yam, 
ihich  Captain  Kelly  describes  as  being  of  a  finer  Havour  than  any 
e  had  ever  tasted  elsewhere.  The  Spaniards  affect  to  consider 
ketie  islanders  a  '  ferocious'  people  :  Captain  Kelly,  on  the  con- 
Irary,  found  them  a  kind,  good-humoured,  and  inoffensive  race; 
ud,  during  his  stay  among  them,  had  not,  he  says,  the  least  oe-.^ 
sion  to  conclude  that  they  were  either  treacherous,  or  vi 

The  language  of  these  people  was  not  less  different,  as  we 
WVe  said,  from  that  of  the  continental  negroes,  than  their  man- 
and  appearance  :  for  although  the  Pheasant  was  provided 
Hth  interpreters  for  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone 
Calabar,  not  one  of  them  understood  a  single  syllable  that  they 
Iftered.  Neither  did  it  appear  that  the  superstitious  veneration 
if  the  fetish,  so  universal  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  at  all 
mown  to  the  luilivcs  of  Fernando  Po. 
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Numberless  little  streams  were  trickling  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills  into  a  noble  bay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island; 
besides  three  very  considerable  rivers,  one  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  third  about  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  at  all  of  which,  ships 
may  water  with  the  utmost  facility.  A  small  island  covered 
with  woodj  (which  may  be  procured  here  in  any  quanti^,) 
and  inhabited  by  about  a  hundred  families,  who  subsist  by  fish- 
ingy  affords  shelter  to  that  part  of  the  bay  within  it*  Though 
the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rose  to  80^  in  the  afternoon,  the 
land  and  sea-breezes  gave  to  the  temperature  a  freshness  quite 
unknown  on  tlie  adjacent  coast.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  the  climate,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  appearance  of 
those  loathsome  diseases,  elephantiasis,  scrophula,  guinea-worm, 
hydrocele,  &c.  to  which  the  negroes  are  so  subject,  was  percep- 
tible among  the  many  hundreds  who  crowded  to  the  coast  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit. 

To  the  bay,  round  which  the  country  rises  in  a  grand  and 
beautiful  amphitheatre.  Captain  Kelly  gave  the  name  of  George's 
Bay.  '  Next  to  the  bay  of  Naples  (he  saysj,  I  know  of  no  place 
more  capable  of  being  converted  to  a  finished  picture  by  the 
hand  of  art  and  industry  than  this ;  let  only  the  immense  fonest 
on  the  slope  give  place  to  cultivated  plantations  of  sugar-canes, 
the  brows  of  the  hills  be  studded  with  coffee  trees,  and  a  town,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  the  capital  of  the  island,  be  built  oil 
the  rising  ground  near  the  east  angle  of  the  bay,  where  a  i^et 
would  flow  beneath  it,  navigable  for  boats  drawing  seveo.  wd 
eight  feet  of  water;  and  Fernando  Po  would  far  surpass  any  of 
the  islands  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.* 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  an  island, 
which,  though  so  near  home,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  ev^ 
been  described,  chiefly  because  it  is  considered  by  Captain  Kelly 
as  a  most  eligible  spot  for  employing  the  captured  negroes, 
instead  of  sending  them  a  long  voyage  of  six  or  eight  weeks  to 
Sierra  Leone ;  for  checking,  and  probably  destroying,  the  present 
abominable  traflic  of  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator; 
and  for  establishing  a  legitimate  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
through  the  channels  of  the  numerous  navigable  rivers  falling,  into 
the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  and  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  as  the 
New  Calabar,  Bonni,  Cross  River,  Old  Calabar,  and  the  Kio 
del  Rey;  the  Cameroons,  St.  Benito,  D'Angra,  and  Gabon;  aU 
of  which  would  then  not  only  become  sources  of  wealth  to  Great 
Britain,  but  the  connection,  to  which  they  would  lead,  might  be 
the  means  of  materially  facilitating  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  among  the  much  injured  and  long  depressed  na- 
tives  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

For 
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For  this,  and  other  purposes^  the  inviting  appearance  of  Anna* 
bon,  the  southernmost  of  the  chain,  had  been  previously  pointed 
out  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Robertson : — but,  says  Sir 
George  Collier,  Annabon  is  any  thing  but  the  little  garden  of 
.Eden,  so  lavishly  extolled  by  that  gentleman ;'  and,  instead  of 
fcNrming  a  site  for  the  temple  of  Hygeia,  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
every  stranger  (at  least  in  its  preseut  state)  as  giving  birth  to  the 
most  deadly  and  fatal  fevers.'  The  anchorage,  too,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  from  foul  ground,  and  from  being  close  to  a  rocky 
beach.  Its  productions^  he  adds,  are  of  a  common  and  degenerate 
kind,  and  even  these  are  not  abundant;  and  ^its  inhabitants  ap- 
peared to  the  officers  of  the  I'artar,  and  to  myself,  as  the  worst 
description  of  the  lowest  race  of  human  beings  ;  eating  raw  food, 
scarcely  possessing  the  least  covering  for  their  bodies,  and  with 
-as  little  means  of  satisfying  the  common  wants  of  nature,  as  the 
most  half-starved  savage  1  ever  saw.' 

Ify  therefore,  it  should  be  determined  to  establish  a  dep6t  at 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  islands,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  preference,  in  every  respect,  to  Fernando  Po ;  and 
we  entirely  agree  with  Captain  Kelly  and  Mr.  McQueen  in  the 
view  which  they  have  taken  of  this  island,  and  of  its  importance 
to  Great  Britain. 

-•  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  McQueen,  when  he  as- 
sumes as  a  fact,  (grounded,  we  believe,  on  the  conjectural  autho- 
jri^  of  a  German  of  the  name  of  Reichard,)  that  ^  all  the  mighty 
rivers,  which  send  their  sluggish  waters  into  the  bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra,  are.  ramifications  from  one  great  trunk,  the  Niger, 
supplied  and  swelled  in  its  western  course  by  numerous  tributary 
streams.'  We  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to  disturb  the 
new  geographical  features  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  no  less 
curious  than  convenient  system  of  its  rivers,  which  Mr.  McQueen 
has  ingeniously  laid  down  on  a  chart  constructed  from  materials 
collected  in  his  closet ;  but  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that 
the  mysterious  Niger  does  actually  draw  its  supply  of  waters 
from  the  numerous  sources  marked  on  the  surface  of  this  chart, 
(on  which  it  figures  in  sweeping  curves  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  like  the  pendulous  branches  of  a  weeping  willow,)  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Fernando  Po  is,  of  all  places, 
the  very  spot  from-  which  an  expedition  might  proceed,  with  the 
best  possible  chance  of  success,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  steam-bouts,  as  he  suggests,  might  not 
be  employed  as  the  most  efiicient  vessels  for  that  purpose.  The  . 
French  have  adopted  them  on  the  Senegal ;  and  the  Kio  Formosa, 
the  Cameroons,  Calabar,  and  others  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  furnish 
more  wood  lit  for  fuel  than  that  river.     *  Fernando  Po,'  says  M^r. 

I)  4  McQueen, 
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M'Qiieeiii  '  is  the  station  which  nature  points  out,— I  may 
say  that  she  has  planted  it,  for  that  important  end.  This  island 
is  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Bonni  river,  the  same 
distance  from  the  estuary  of  Cross  and  £1  Rio  rivers; — scarcely 
farther  removed  from  the  Cameroons  and  Malemba  rivers; 
and  about  200  and  2*iO  miles  from  the  Moohnda  and  Rio  de  GUf 
boon^  thus  commanding  the  entrance  of  all  these  rivers,  if  they 
proceed  from  the  Niger,  or  whether  they  proceed  from  the  Niger 
or  not.' 

Your  t/*is  a  great  peace^maker,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  quarrel 
with  Mr.  M 'Queen;  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  excused  for  ad- 
hering to  the  consistent  testimony  of  every  travelling  native  of 
northern  Africa^  as  to  its  eastern  course  considerably  beyond  Bor-^ 
uou^  which,  without  going  farther,  renders  all  conjecture  as  to  its 
Atlantic  termination  perfectly  nugatory.  In  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous facts  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  stated  on  this 
subject,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  others  which  tend  to  corro- 
borate them  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  on  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  course  and 
termination  of  this  mysterious  river ;  which  will  meet,  ere  long, 
we  trust,  with  a  practical  decision.  We  are  in  daily  expectation 
of  some  important  information  from  Dr.  Duncan  Docherd,  who 
is  about  to  publish  the  observations,  which  he  collected  per- 
sonally, and  from  the  conversation  of  others,  during  a  residence 
of  two  years  at  Bammakoo  and  other  places  on  the  Niger. 
But  the  quarter  to  which  we  principally  look,  is  the  expedi- 
tion to  Bomou  under  Doctor  Ouduey,  Lieutenant  Clapperton 
of  the  navy,  and  Lieutenant  Denham  of  the  army ;  the  iirst  of 
whom,  w^e  understand,  is  ordered  to  fix  his  residence  near 
the  Sultan,  in  the  capacity  of  British  Vice-Consul;  while 
the  other  two  push  their  inquiries  to  the  eastward,  either 
by  land,  or  upon  the  river,  as  they  may  find  most  convenient. 
They  are  to  be  conducted,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Bimie, 
(supposed  to  be  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,)  where  they 
will  be  placed  under  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Bomou,  who  is 
in  alliance  with  the  Bashaw.  Doctor  Oudney  takes  with  him 
specimens  of  British  manufactures,  particularly  of  cotton  prints 
and  hardware,  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  suit  the  natives  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa ;  together  with  as  many  as  he  may  find 
convenient  of  those  saleable  bales  of  merchandize  which  Captain 
Lyon  brought  back  to  Tripoli,  and  which  poor  Ritchie,  by  some 
unaccountable  whim,  left  untouched,  while  himself  and  his  com- 
panions were  absolutely  dying  of  hunger.  Birnie  will  serve  as  a 
Central  spot  to  which  all  information  from  the  travelling  merchants 
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irica  may  be  brougtit ;  aod  at  ihc  same  time  as  a  jjoint  d'appiti 
be  two  travellers  who  accompany  him.  With  the  exception,  per- 
nio, of  a  party  proceeding,  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  and  up  the  tialif* 
I'Abiad,  the  route  of  Bomou  is  the  most  promising  of  iuc<:esiit. 
)ut  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  we  are  not  the  less  indebted 
Lo  His  Majesty's  guvemment  for  their  cndeavoun  iu  this  and  manyf 
other  instances,  to  improve  the  geography  of  the  earth,  and  tfti 
spread  the  British  name  and  character  into  the  most  obscure  aitd' 
distant  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  our  achnowledge* 
nients  are  particularly  due  to  that  department  over  which  Lord- 
Bathurst  has  so  long,  so  actively,  and  so  ably  presided.  In  pushia_ 
lliese  discoveries,  we  rejoice  to  say,  a  benevolent  feeling  towards' 
(he  natives  has  constantly  formed  a  leading  feature;  and  if  Africa  ' 
t  civilized,  and  the  detestable  traffic  which  afflicts  her  swart^i 
ce  be  not  extinguished,  it  is  not  at  least  the  fault  of  England.    A 
ccession  of  her  adventurous  sons  continue  to  volunteer  their  ef^ 
rts  on  this  service,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  sufferings  and  th« 
imerous  victims  of  disease  and  death  which  have  preceded  them. . 
While  on  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  Bnotho.i 
tpeditioR  in  Northern  Africa,  less  hazardous  perhaps,  but  full  of) 
■  irest;   it  is  that  of  the  two  sons  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  the 
ineat  artist,  who  have  undertaken  to  traverse  tlie  great  extent  of 
wntry  anciently  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Lybia,  tront 
kipoli  to  Egypt;  a  route  which,  we  believe,  has  never  beet 
iced  throughout  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy ;   and  the  only  part^ 
il  account  of  which,  at  least  that  we  know  of,  is  one   recently- 
iblished  by  S.  Della-Cella,  an   Italian  physician,  who  accooh" 
Died  tlie  army  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  in  the  year  1617,  asi 
|Ar  as  Bomba.     As  one  of  the  Beecheys  is  a  naval  office: 
[tUUed  in  astronomical  observations  and  surveying,  and  the  otberi 
Ml    excellent    draftsman,  and    withal  acquainted  with    the  lat 
page  and  manners  of  the  Anibs,  we  augur  much  curious  andi 
important    information   from  this  expedition  :    and   that  nothing) 
may  be  wanting  to  render  our  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Africc; 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  Admiralty,  always  ready  to  as; ' 
forwarding  the  objects  of  science  and  discovery,  have  sent  oufe. 
one  of  its  ablest  surveyors,  Captaiu  Smyth,  in  the  Adventure,  fon 
ihe  purpose  of  conducting  simultaneously  a  maritime  survey  ^ 
lliat  part  of  the  coast,  which,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  hasi 
never  yet  been  examined  by  a  scientific  or  practical  surveyor  oC 
uny  nation,  and  is  consequently  utterly  unknown.  'i 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  M'CJueen.  With  respect  to  this 
great  trunk  of  his,  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallows  up  all  the 
minor  rivers  within  its  reach,  we  cannot  help  ihinking  that 
both  il   and  they  will   one  day  be  tbund  lo  proceed  from  the 
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Kong  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  high  land  far  in  the  m 
terior,  which  is  visible  from  behind  the  Cauieroons,  and  frooitUJI^] 
mouth  of  the  Malemba,  to  the  southward,     lliese  mountailKNy 
ridges,  forming  perhaps  an  amphitheatre  of  very  considerabll 
height  must  arrest  and  condense  the  air  put  in  motion  bj  lU 
south-west  winds,  and  saturated  with  moisture  on  its  patsagi 
across  the  Atlantic ;    the  concussion  of  the  clouds,  so  loaded^ 
against  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  must  cause  a  discharged 
•their  watery  contents  in  torrents  upon  the  vast  alluvial  plain,  intw*, 
posed  between  them  and  the  sea;  and  the  inundations,  like  those 
:of  the  Nile,  the  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  most  great  rivers,  wil 
naturally  be  separated  into  a  multitude  of  channels,  in  their  pas* 
sage  over  so  boundless  an  expanse  of  level  country.    Soiar,Jioir^  p 
ever,  we  agree  with  Mr.  McQueen,  that, '  whether  they  proceed^ 
from  the  Niger  or  not,'  some  of  them  may  be  found  to  afford  aa 
opening  for  establishing  a  favourable  intercourse  with  the  inte^ 
rior  parts  of  Africa ;  and  we  also  think,  with  him,  Uiat  Fernando 
Po  is  the  best,  and,  we  may  perhaps  add,  the  only  station  for  our 
cruizers  to  watch  the  slave-trade  effectually ;  which  is  and,  while 
it  contiuue3,  will  always  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity 
on  the  coast  immediately  opposite : — but  we  are  not  quite  sosors 
as  Mr.  M 'Queen  appears  to  be,  that  'our  title  to  this  island maj 
be  easily  acquired,'  because  it  has  been  '  successively  abandoned 
by  the  Dutch,  Portugueze,  and  Spaniards.'     The  manner  in  which 
the  claim  of  sovereignty  by  Spain  to  the  Faulkland  Islands  was 
slurred  over,  (without  discussing  the  principle  whether  a  territory^ 
abandoned  by  the  nation  which  first  discovered  it,  or  which,  after 
taking  possession,  never  proceeded  to  settle  it,)  has  imfortunately 
left  the  question  (though  of  much  importance),  undecided ;  and 
we  have  neither   the  will   nor  the  power  to  agitate  it  anew : 
— T-But  if  Mr.  M'Queen  supposes  that  the  present  rulers  of  Spain; 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  liberators  of  their  jcountry,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  our  title  to  the  possession  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  he  Will  assuredly   find  himself  egregiously  mistaken ; 
they  would  be  but  too  happy  to  have  any  ground  of  grievance, 
i*eal  or  imaginary,  to  prefer  against  England. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  sorry  to  see  this  question  of  public 
law  brought  forward  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  appears  mon- 
strous that  portions  of  the  earth,  detached  from  any  occupied  coun^ 
try,  should  remain  unpeopled  and  uncultivated,  because  it  suits  not 
the  convenience  of  the  first  accidental  discoverers  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  case  however  is  quite  different  with 
regard  to  Fernando  Po.  From  this  island  the  Spaniards,  by 
their  own  account,  were  driven  by  the  ferocity  of  the  natives; 
the  Portugueze,  from  whom  they   received  it  in  barter,  must 

have 
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have  seized  it  by  violence^  and  then  found  themselves  unable  to 
nt«in  it ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  never  occupied  it.      The  de- 
jccndants   of  those  who   drove   the  invaders   av^ay,   have   still 
full  possession  of  the  island;  and  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  un- 
questionably theirs ;  and  from  them,  and  them  only,  can  we  ever 
receive    a   good   title   to  any   portion    of   it: — the  utmost   we 
)uve  to  expect, — all,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to  wish  for, — would 
be  a  spot  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  a  factory.    The 
Uttle  island  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  bay  appears  to  -be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  purpose;  and  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
the  end,  for  which  Great  Britain  could  alone  have  any  pretence 
for  establishing  her  flag  in  this  part;  namely,  that  of  giving  the 
deathrblow  to  that  infamous  traffic,  which  still  continues  to  dis- 
^ce  those  who  carry  it  on,  no  less  than  those  by  whom  it  is 
countenanced  and  protected. 

That  this  scourge  of  humanity  has  nothing  abated,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  its  atrocities  have  greatly  increased,  since  we 
abolished  the  trade,  and  more  particularly  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  too  clearly  demonstrate.  It  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
expected  that,  when  England  had  withdrawn  herself  from  this 
odious  traffic,  the  most  afflicting  branch  of  which  (the  middle 
passage)  she  had  previously  mitigated  by  salutary  regulations, 
the  avaricious  and  unprincipled  of  all  nations  would  rush  in 
to  fill  up  the  void  which  she  had  made;  but  after  the  sove- 
reign powers  of  Europe  had,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  so- 
lemnly declared  the  slave-trade  to  be  '  the  degradation  of  Europe 
and  the  scourge  of  humanity;' — when,  in  consequence  of  this 
unanimous  .  reprobation,  it  had  been  settled  by  solemn  treaties 
that,  at.  the  expiration  of  the  indulgence  granted  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  trade .  for  a  certain  limited  time,  and  within  a 
limited  space,  it  should  wholly  cease ; — it  could  hardly  be  anti- 
cipated, and  it  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  find,  that  those  very 
powers,  to  whom  the  indulgence  was  thus  extended,  should  dare, 
m  open  violation  of  those  treaties,  to  abuse  that  indulgence,  not 
only  by  giving  all  possible  encouragement  to  their  own  subjects, 
but  by  allowing  foreigners  to  fit  out  in  their  own  ports,  and  to 
assume  their  own  flags,  the  more  conveniently  to  carry  on  this 
detestable  traffic,  with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  which  it  is 
capable.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  not  very  scrupu- 
lous in  making  assertions,  that  '  if  Lord  Londonderry  had  been 
ipore  earnest  and  urgent  on  the  subject  at  Vienna,  the  abo- 
lition would  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.* 
To  these  habitual  declaimers  against  the  government,  the 
Marquis   of  Lansdowne  and. Mr.  Wilberforce  have   given,  in 
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tbe  two  boDses  of  parliament,  the  most  poailive  c< 
tion;  ihej'  have  declared  their  UDqualilied  opinion  that, 
bia  negocialions,  the  Noble  Marquis  had  '  supported  the 
of  huRianity  with  the  greatest  zeal,  eamestaess  aod  ability: 
snd  indeed  it  u  now  quite  evident,  from  the  eagerness  w  ith  which 
all  the  continental  powers  concerned  cling  to  the  traffic,  that  it 
must  have  required  no  small  share  of  zeal  and  address  to  make 
any  head  whatever,  against  the  host  of  slave-dealers  who  beset  the 
plenipotentiaries,  and  whose  interested  and  unwearied  intrigues  be 
had  incessantly  to  counteract.  It  was  no  light  matter  for  the  noble 
negocialor  to  obtain  from  Spain,  from  the  Netherlands  and  from 
France  tbe  most  solemn  pledges  of  a  complete  abolition  within 
stated  periods;  and  if  Portugal  fonned  a  solitary  exception,  it  ap- 
pears that  be  did  not  cease  to  importune  even  that  degraded 
nation,  until  he  had  extorted  from  her  also  an  official  contraction 
of  the  limits  within  which  she  was  permitted  to  carry  on  her  ac- 
cursed traffic. 

It  could  hardly,  as  we  have  said,  be  supposed  that  all  these 
powers  would  violate  the  solemn  engagements  to  which  they 
were  pledged — yet  this,  we  are  about  to  show,  they  have  done. 

In  the  year  1814  his  Most  Catholic  Majestv  engaged  by 
treaty  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  carrying  on  th«  slave-trade  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  any  islands  or  possessions,  excepting 
those  appertaining  to  Spain  ;  and  to  prevent,  by  effectual  regu- 
lations, the  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag  being  given  to  foreign- 
ers, who  might  engage  in  this  traffic.  And  in  1817  he  further  en- 
gaged not  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  slaves  to  the  northward  of  the 
line  ;  with  an  additional  regulation, '  that  the  slave-trade  should  be 
abolished  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain  on  the  30tb  day 
of  May,  1 8?0;  and  that  from  and  after  that  period  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  purchase 
slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  upon  any  pretext  or  in  any  manner  whatever  ;*— in  consi- 
deration of  '  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaging  to  pay,  in  London, 
on  the  SOth  Februarj',  1818,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  such  person  as  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  ap- 
point to  receive  the  same;'  which  sum  was  '  to  be  considered  as 
a  full  compensation  for  all  losses  sustained  by  the  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  engaged  in  this  traffic ;'  and  '  also  for  the  losses, 
which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  aaid 
traffic'  We  must  be  allowed  to  observe  here,  that  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  appears  to  have  taken  his  humanity  to  no  bad 
marltet. 

In  the  snme  yiar  the  Ki>.(i  of  the  Netheklands  also 
Agreed  to  abolish  the  alave-lradt;;  but  it  was  not  imtil  I  Bill!  that  he 
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entered  into  a  convention  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  the  I 
purpose  of  '  preventing  their  lespeclive  Hags  from  being  made  usO 
of  as  a  protection  to  this  nefarious  traffic  by  the  people  of  other 
countries.'  In  this,  he  engages  to  prohibit  liis  subjects  '  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  and  especially  by  penal  law  the  most  formal, 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  said  iniquitous  trade:'  and  the  more 
effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  two  parties  agree  to  a  mutual 
right  of  search  of  their  respective  merchant  ships,  within  certain 
limits,  by  ships  of  war  of  the  two  nations,  on  good  grounds  of 
EDspicion  that  such  merchant  ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and 
in  the  event  of  any  slaves  being  actually  found  on  board,  the  ship 
so  engaged  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  '  mixed 
court  of  justice,'  to  he  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
ters  of  each  nation ;  and  of  which  courts,  one  was  to  be  esta- 
blished on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  in  some  colony  belonging 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Both  parties  moreover  engage 
to  make  good  any  losses  which  their  subjects  may  incur  by 
ihe  arbitrary  and  illegal  detention  of  their  vessels; — and  in  case 
any  officer  be  judged  to  have  deviated  from  his  instructions 
grounded  on  the  treaty,  that  the  government  wronged  shall  demand 
reparation,  and  that  to  which  the  captor  belongs  binds  itself  to 
tuflict  upon  the  said  captor,  if  convicted,  a  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  transgression  which  may  have  been  committed.  The 
sentences  of  these  mixed  courts  to  be  final. 

In  the  year  1815  his  Faithful  Majesty  of  Pohtuoal 
likewise  brought  his  humanity  to  market;  and  agreed  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial  line, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  300,00f)/.  being  paid  to  him 
by  this  country,  in  discharge  of  claims  in  consequence  of 
detentions  of  His  Faithful  Majesty's  ships  by  British  crui-  i 
aers  previous  to  the  1st  June,  1814;  and  a  remission  of  the 
residue  of  a  loan  to  Portugal  of  000,(K)0/.  And  in  July,  1817, 
a  further  treaty  was  made,  similar  to  that  with  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  agreeing  to  a  mutual  search  of  merchant  vessels  ;  to 
the  establishment  of  two  '  mixed  courts,'  one  to  be  held  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  one  in  the  Brazils;  and  that  all  captures  made 
between  1814  and  the  assembling  of  the  mixed  courts,  should 
be  liquidated  by  a  '  mixed  commission'  to  be  held  in  London. 

We  must  here  observe  that,  both  in  practice  and  composition, 
these  anomalous  courts  appear  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable. 
They  are  composed  of  a  judge  and  an  arbitrator  named  by  each 
contracting  party,  who  are  to  hear  and  decide  without  appeal,  in 
all  cases  of  capture  of  slave-vessels  hrougbt  before  them;  they 
are  to  make  oath,  before  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  place,  'to 
judge  fairly  and   faithfully,  and  to  have  uo  prefeTCDce  either  for  j 
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tte  claimants  or  the  caplors."  They  are  to  proceed,  in  the  firat 
I>lace,  to  the  examination  of  the  papers,  and  to  receive  the  depoci- 
tions  of  the  captaia  and  two  or  Uiree,  at  leasl,  of  the  principal  in- 
dividuals on  board  the  detained  vessel ;  and  they  are  also  to  receive 
the  declaration,  on  oath,  of  the  captor,  should  it  appear  necessary ; 
— if  the  judges  agree,  their  decision  is  final ;  if  not,  they  are  to 
draw  hit  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  arbitrators,  who,  with  the  two 
judges,  is  to  decide  whether  the  capture  has  been  made  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  or  whether  the  vessel  in  dispute  shall  be  libe- 
rated. By  this  notable  expedient  of  drawing  lota,  which  must 
have  been  the  brilliant  thought  of  somejQgglhig  foreigner,  the 
most  atrocious  slave-trader  has  more  than  an  equal  chance  oi 
escaping;  for  the  judge  of  that  nation  which  has  shown  no  de- 
sire to  fulfil  her  engagements,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be 
over  zealous  in  convicting  his  countryman ;  and  if  the  lonftst 
straw  happens  to  be  iu  favour  of  that  arbitrator,  who  is  his 
colleague,  the  slave-dealer  is  pretty  certain  of  getting  off,  not  only 
without  loss,  but  with  a  greater  profit  than  an  unmolested  voyage 
could  have  afforded  him;  for — in  all  cases  where  restitution  shall 
be  decreed,  '  the  court  shall  award  to  the  claimant  or  claimants 
a  just  and  complete  indemnification  for  all  costs  of  suit,  and  for 
all  losses  and  damages  which  the  claimant  or  claimants  may  have 
actually  sustained  by  such  capture  and  detention,'  and  moreover 
allow  demurrage,  and  interest,  till  the  money  be  paid, 

With  regard  to  the  depositions  of  the  slave-dealer,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  we  hold  them  utterly  worthless.  The  wretch  who 
lias  already  violated  his  oath,  and  outraged,  or  laid  daily  plana  to 
outrage,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  de- 
pose to  any  thing;  and  his  crew  must  be  composed  of  betterma- 
teriala  than  those  of  slave-ships  usually  are,  if  he  experiraices 
much  difficulty  in  persuading  '  two  or  three'  of  them,  to  sup- 
port his  perjuries.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  Sir  George  Col- 
lier's statement,  that,  what  with  the  practices  of  the  courts  of 
'  mixed  commission,'  and  the  evasions  of  the  treaties  by  the 
slave-dealers,  the  British  officers,  who  are  zealously  and  honestly 
bent  on  performing  their  duty,  are  placed  ia  the  most  embar- 
rassing situations. 

'  Tlie  knowledge  (says  this  officer)  Uie  slaiing  masters  have  of  tlie 
treaties  formed  wiih  Gi-eat  Britain  and  iheir  respective  sovereigns, 
leads  to  the  most  successful  results,  and  it  ia  only  by  great  cunning  (i^ 
great  accident)  they  can  be  surprized  with  slaves  on  Umnl,  In  somt 
instances,  while  the  boats  have  been  rowing  to  the  slave-vessel,  the  re- 
iandiiig  of  llii-  siiives  hits  been  efil-cttd,  imd  then  paraded  upon  the 
bench,   eompelltd  to  dance,  and  make   every  !.ign  of  conlcmpt   for  the. 
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otts'  crews  which  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  slave-factors,  ot 
Inten,  could  suggest/ — Letter^  iSik  Jan.  1820. 

Again, 

*  The  contempt  in  which  the  slave-masters  now  hold  the  treaty  is 
lA  as  to  induce  them  to  boast  of  their  evasions,  and  confess  them- 
AwcB  waiting  for  the  number  of  slaves  they  have  agreed  for;  and  in 
me  instances  they  have  carried  this  so  fur  as  to  point  out  their  live 
am>  upon  the  beach,  waiting  only  the  absence  of  the  ship  of  war,  to 
jiiS.*— J6.  14/A  Feb.  1820. 

Thus,  a  British  officer,  with  the  fullest  proof  before  his  eyes, 
tod  even  the  confession  of  the  party  that  he  is  a  dealer  in  slaves, 
bat  he   has  a  cargo  ready  to  ship,  and  that  he  waits  only  the 
ibsence   of  the  ship  of  war,  (unless  there  be  slaves  actually  on 
iMNird,)  dares  not  molest  the  vessel.     Nay  in  one  case,  Sir  George 
Collier    says,   '  the  circumstance  in  the  treaty  of  slaves  being 
marked  m  the  plural  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  capture,  the  Dutch 
Commissary  Judge  insisting  that  a  slave  being  found  on  board  a 
ilave-ship,  though  he  had  been  confessedly  purchased  for  sale,  was 
act  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  agreeable  to  the 
language  of  the  treaty.    .  In  another  case  condemnation  was  re- 
sisted, because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
that  the  boats  should  effect  the  capture  out  of  gun-shot  from  the 
ship.* 

Superlative  cunning  has  thus  rendered  treaties,  made  by  Eng- 
land in  the  spirit  of  good  faith,  almost  a  dead  letter.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst.  In  the  case  of  a  Dutch  brig,  the  Marie,  M'here  the 
commission  thought  fit  to  condemn  two  only  out  of  twelve  slaves 
actually  found  on  board.  Sir  George  Collier  sent  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  British  and  Netherlands  commission, 
which'  points  out  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  the  abuses 
to  which  the  practices  of  that  court  give  rise. 

'  Until  expelled  (he  says)  the  Briiish  and  Netherlands  mixed  court  of 
justice  in  the  trial  of  the  brig  Marie,  seized  by  me  under  Dutch  colours, 
i  had  always  entertained  the  idea  that  all  courts  of  justice  in  the  British 
dominions  were  not  only  open  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  different 
causes  therein,  but  for  all  persons  in  general. 

'  I  had  also  supposed,  that  a  party  interested  in  any  suit  in  any 
court  of  justice,  held  within  the  British  dominions,  might  avail  himself 
(at  his  own  expense)  of  the  assistance  of  such  proper  pei-sons  as  might 
appear  to  him  most  likely  to  prosecute  or  defend  his  cause  to  the  best 
advantage;  this  is  not  only  denied,  but  the  parties  to  the  suit,  wh^her 
captors  or  captured,  are  not  allowed  to  prosecute  or  defend  their  own 
respective  causes;  so  that  here  is,  1  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  courts  of  justice  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  (dif- 
Herent  from  that  of  the  barbarous   nations  of  Africa,  who  are  known 

never 
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never  to  condemn,  until  the  (mlaver,  as  they  term  it,  it  fairly  tali 
and  in  open  court  too,)  in  a  court  of  justice  with  judges,  but  witi 
parties,  until  such  time  as  the  captor  may  find  himself  a  party  by 
arrested  in  person,  and  perhaps  unable  to  pay  the  amount  of  dama( 
awarded  against  him  by  the  Mecret  sentence  of  this  court,  from  w1 
there  is  no  appeal. 

'  But  although,  sir,  from  this  sentence  there  is  no  appeal,  the  rif^ 
of  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the  court  is  not  denied  the  iodBr  i 
vidual  who  feels  injured   by  what  1  consider  the  ill<^l  proceeding^  o^  ja 
the  same/ — Papen^  SfC,  p.  24.  ^  w- 

lliese  '  mixed  courts'  appertain  only  to  Great  Britain,  the  ja 
Netherlands,  Spain  and  Portugal.  France  and  America  are  k 
no  parties  to  them;  but  France  pledged  herself  by  an  addi-  Vi 
tional  article  in  the  Convention  of  1815, '  to  concert  without  loss  | 
of  time,  through  her  ministers  at  the  Courts  of  London  and  j 
Paris,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  entire  and  defioitive  : 
abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious,  and  so  strongly  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  religion  and  of  nature.' 

America,  in  the  treaty  of  1814,  signed  at  Ghent,  declares  that 
as  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice,  and  as  the  United  States  are  desirous  of 
continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  she 
pledges  herself  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable an  object. 

Lastly,  by  treaty  signed  at  Tamatave  in  October,  1817}  it  is 
agreed  by  Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  that  there  shall  be  an 
entire  cessation  and  extinction  through  all  his  dominions,  .and 
as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  of  the  sale  or  triinsfer  of  slaves, 
or  other  persons  whatever;  and  the  said  Radama  engages  to 
frame  a  law,  whereby  the  selling  of  a  slave,  or  the  aiding,  or  abet- 
ting, or  assisting  in  such  sale,  shall  be  made  penal,  and  reduce 
the  offender  himself  to  slavery. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  the  several  powers  have  re* 
deemed  their  solemn  pledges  and  kept  the  faith  of  treaties  for  the 
abolition  of  the  detestable  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

We  are  compelled  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that  the  sincerity  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  rendered  somewhat  problematical 
by  the  conduct  imputed  to  his  judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  is 
roundly  accused  by  Lieutenant  Hagan,  the  Commander  of  the 
Thistle,  of  being  *  the  advocate  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  not  the 
impartial  judge;'  and  his  sincerity  is  liable  to  be  further  questioned 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  traffic  is  still  carried  on,  in  spite 
of  the  treaty,  by  Dutch  vessels.  The  appointment  of  the  noto- 
rious Daendels  to  the  command  of  Elmina  Castle^  on  the  coast 
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of -Africa,  augured  no  good  of  what  was  to  follow.    Tliis  muii, 
tfher  volunteering  unnecessarily  an  ardent  co-operation  witli  the 
British  iiuthorities  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  detestable  traffic, 
Uul  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Castle,  when  he  secretly  dispatched 
WEL  emissary  to  the  Savage  who  exercises  a  brutal  sway  over  tlie 
Atliantees,  to  apprize  him  of  the  English  being  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, and  stating,  truly  enough,  that  they  had  ruined  the  slave- 
trade,  but  that  his  port  (Elmwa)  was  open  for  the  reception  of 
whatever  negroes  bis  Majesty  might  have  to  dispose  of.    This  con- 
duct was  not,  we  believe,  unknown  at  Brussels,  where  some  inves- 
tigation of  it,  perhaps,  was  in  contemplation,  when  Mr.  Daendels 
qiportunely  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.      He  was  succeeded  by  a 
person  who  appears,  at  least,  to  set  a  higher  value  on  his  charac- 
ter than  to  be  engaged  personally  in  the  detestable  traffic  :  never- 
thdess  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  show  that  the  Dutch 
dave-irade  still  flourishes. 

.  On  the  9th  and  10th  October,   1819>  Lieutenant  Hagan,  of 
die  Thistle,  as  he  proceeded  along   the  coast  towards   Biafra, 
detained  two   schooners   under    Netherland   colours,    from  St. 
Euttatius,  the  one  having  on  board  thirty-two  slaves,  the  other 
only  one,  sixteen  or  eighteen  having   previously  effected  their 
escape.      The  same  vessel,  joined  by   the  boats  of  the    Tar- 
tar, brought  out  from  the  Pongas,  in  February,  iS'iiO,  a  Dutch  brig 
of  180  tons,  having  on  board  part  of  an  intended  cargo  of  three 
hundred  slaves..     The  case  was  brought  home  distinctly  to  Vigaes, 
the  master,  *  a  wretch,'  says  Sir  George   Collier,  '  protected 
through  the  friendship  of  the  Dutch  Commissary  Judge,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  British'  (judge).     *  Not  only,'  he  adds,  *  was 
Vignes  acquitted  of  any  participation  in  the  intention  of  slaving,  but 
atrial  for perjurt^,  which  I  could  have  proved,  was  quashed,  and 
the  infamous   slave-dealer  furnished   with  a  safe-conduct  back 
to  the  Pongas  by  the  same   Dutch  Commissary  Judge.'     The 
atrocious  miscreant,  thus  authorized  to  proceed  to  the  Pongas, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  trial,  as  a  Dutch  subject,  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  in- 
stigators and  perpetrators  of  that  unprovoked  and  brutal  massacre 
of  the  officer  and  crew  of  the  Thistle's  boat,  which  we  have  now 
to  relate. 

.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  from  a  British  merchant,  coih*- 
plaining  of  the  piratical  seizure  of  his  vessel  in  the  Rio  Pongas 
by  a  notorious  slave-dealer  of  the  name  of  Curtis,  (a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  old  English  slave-dealers  by  an  African  woman,) 
Lieutenant  Hagan  thought  it  right  to  send  in  Mr.  Inman,  a  mid- 
shipman, to  demand  her  release.  Curtis,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  Vignes,  fell  upon  the  -bQat's  crew,  and  murdered  Mr. 
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Inman  and  six  of  bis  people,  with  every  circumstance  of  the 
most  revoltmg  barbarity.  Two  of  the  men,  who  were  savedy 
and  subsequently  nuide  their  escape,  deposed  that^  with  seven 
others,  including  the  officer,  they  were  dragged  on  shore,  stripped, 
and  exposed  to  a  vertical  sun  for  a  considerable  time;  diat  after, 
a  consultation  with  Curtis,  Vignes,  and  two  others,  mates  of 
slave-vessels,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Europeans  should  be  put  to. 
death;  but  that  these  two,  being  men  of  colour,  should  be  sold 
for  slaves: — that  the  officer,  seamen  and  marines,  were  shot 
by  order  of  Curtis,  in  the  presence  of  them,  (the  deponents,) 
amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  many  hundred  persons ;  that  the 
bodies  of  the  sufferers  were  disinterred  by  order  of  Mui^- 
Brama,  (kmg  of  the  country,)  and  carried  away  by  wolves, 
having  previously  been  mutilated  by  this  inhuman  tyrant. — 
Such  atrocities  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unpunidied,  and^ 
accordingly,  a  signal  vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the  savage  per-^ 
petrators.  The  Myrmidon,  Morgiana,  Snapper,  and  Thistle, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Leeke,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  2A  West  India  Regiment  under  Major  Chisholm,  were- 
dispatched  to  the  river  Pongas.  After  some  resistance,  they 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  eight  towns  belonging  to  the  mis-' 
creants  Curtis  and  Mungo  Brama,  which,  with  all  the  property 
they  contained,  ivory,  rice,  rope,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  were 
wholly  consumed.  The  loss  on  our  side  consisted  of  three  men 
wounded,  and  one  who  died  of  fatigue.  Four  of  the  Thistle's 
boats'  crew,  who  had  been  seized  and  detained  as  prisoners,  were 
released,  and  from  them  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions 
was  ascertained. 

We  now  come  to  examine  the  conduct  of  Spain;  and  glad 
should  we  be  to  find  the  hope  realized,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  willing  to  entertain,  that  the  ^  high-minded  individuals'  of  that 
country  would  co-operate  with  us,  the  moment  they  felt  the  effects 
of  living  under  a  free  constitution.  That  moment,  however,  does 
not  yet  seem  to  have  arrived ;  and  all  the  blessings  which  Spain 
has  derived  from  the  *  free  constitution/  which  the  COrtes  are 
pleased  to  say  they  have  given  her,  are  apparently  comprized  in 
the  freedom  of  insulting  all  above  them,  and  trampling  on  all 
below  them  :  from  such  an  assembly,  at  once  the  tools  and  the 
abettors  of  a  sanguinary  club,  very  little  regard  for  treaties  and 
declarations  is  to  be  expected.  Indeed  it  was  stated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  that  the  colonial  interest  had  sufficient 
influence  in  the  Cortes,  to  procure  the  rejection  of  any  pro« 
position  for  increasing  the  severity  of  the  penalties.  No 
wonder  therefore  that  the  trade  should  prosper  m  their  haiids ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  December  1819,  a  large  iSest 
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of  Spanish  schooners  were  chased  off  Cape  Mount,  to  ihe 
northward  of  the  line,  by  Captain  Leeke,  one  of  which  ran  on  shore 
and  was  destroyed,  the  slaves  escaping  by  jumping  overboard  ;  an- 
other, under  French  colours,  had  on  board  140  slaves.  The  same 
officeritnmediatelyafterwards  took  possessioUfin  the  river  Gallinas, 
of  the  Bella  Dora,  a  Spanish  schooner  of  160  tons,  having  on  board 
122  slaves,  bound  to  the  Havannah.  While  she  was  bringing 
out,  live  other  armed  schooners  hove  up  in  a  line,  and  poured 
their  broadsides  into  her ;  but  fortunately  did  no  other 
mischief  than  wounding  one  man.  ^gain,  in  January,  18'iO, 
he  perceived  no  less  than  six  schooners  in  the  same  river, 
five  of  which  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  the  sixth  French ; 
of  the  letter  he  took  possession,  as  she  had  on  board  103 
slaves,  belonging,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  a  wretch  whom 
Sir  George  Collier  calls  Captain  O'Keamey,  but  whose  real 
name  is  Ouseley  Kamcy,  an  Irishman.  This  fellow  (for  we  know 
something  of  his  early  life)  was  concerned  in  Johnstone's  mutiny 
at  Botany  Bay  ;  he  was  afterwards  transferred  as  a  lieutenant 
into  the  African  Corps,  where  he  again  disgraced  himself,  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  regiment.  He  then  turned  kidnap- 
per of  negroes,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  some  French 
slave-traders;  and  by  his  activity,  as  Captain  Leeke  was  in- 
formed, '  almost  every  slave  shipped  from  the  Galiinas  is  pro- 
cured.' 

March,    \820,    Sir  George  Collier  captured,  near  Grand 

fiassa,  the  Spanish  schooner  Gazetta,    with   eighty-two    slaves 

jipn   board,  about   half  of  her   intended    cargo;    although   there 

t  nras  scarcely  room  for  those  already  embarked,  who  Mere  linked 

ouples    with    irons    at   the   legs   and    wrists.       Sir   George 

>ved  part  of  them  on  board  the  Tartar,  and  ordered  the  irons 

e  struck  oft'  from  nil ;  '  and  the  gratitude,'  he  says,  '  of  these 

loor    beings    for  this    kindness  is  beyond  description.'      From 

i   Grande,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  the  island  Bissaos, 

in  thousands,'  he  continues,  '  are  now    shipped    under 

Ab  Sags  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and    France.'     Among  other  in- 

tancee,  he  mentions  a  targe  Spanish  schooner  having  recently 

kiled    from  thence    with   a    cargo    of  420  slaves.      Off   Cape 

Mount  river,  the  Thistle,  in  October,  1S20,  surprized  and  took 

~  i  Spanish  schooner  Montserrat,  having  on  board  eighty-five 

ves.     And  near   the  same  place,  in  February  last.  Captain 

»ke,  of  the  Myrmidon,  captured,  after  a  long  chase,  the  Char- 

itta,  a  Spanish  schooner,  armed  as  a  privateer,  without  any  one 

no  wing 'himself  either  master  or  supracargo,  without  any  ship's 

Mpcrs  or  pass,  without  a  log-book,  or  any  account  kept  of  her 

tores  and  provisions,  but  with  two  sets  of  colours,  American  and 

R  "2  Spaniib,— 
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Spanish.  Hie  mate  asserted  that  the  log-book  and  papers  bad  beep 
taLeii  from  tliem  by  a  privateer  off  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands ;  but 
one  of  the  crew  assured  the  officer  tliat  they  had  never  been  boarded 
by  any  vessel  of  any  description  since  they  left  the  Havanoah.  It 
turned  out  that  the  master  and  cargo  had  been  landed  nine  days  be- 
fore at  theGallinasfor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves.  This  dffords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  embarrassmg  situation  in  which  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  navy  are  placed :  for  as  a  vessel,  like  the  one  in  question, 
without  papers  or  proof  of  nationality,  had  been  liberated  by  the 
'  mixed  court'  of  Sierra  Leone,  Captain  Leeke  declined  taking  her 
thither;  preferring  to  carry  her  down  to  the  southward,  and,  after 
taking  the  depositions  of  the  crew,  to  leave  her  (and  them)  to  co 
back  to  the  Havannah,  or  to  renew  her  hifomous  traffic  at  the 
Gallinas,  where,  no  doubt,  a  living  cargo  was  waiting  her  arrival. 
We  have  since  learned  that  she  pursued  the  latter  course,  took 
on  board  290  slaves,  and  upset  in  a  gale  of  wind :  the  whole  of  the 
Negroes,  being  in  irons,  perished,  as  did  part  of  the  crew ;  but  the 
infamous  master  escaped.  All  the.se  captures  were  made  to  the 
northward  of  the  line,  where,  according  to  treaty,  the  trade  should 
have  been  abolished  four  years  ago ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
vessels  continue  to  fit  out  at  the  Havannah  under  various  flags  for 
the  slave-trade  with  the  connivance  of  the  government.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Wilberforce's  '  high-minded  Spaniards' of  the  revolution! 
But  the  PoRTUGUEZEare  the  most  unblushing  dealers  in  human 
flesh, — and  openly  and  under  the  Royal  authority  carry  on  the  trade 
with  the  greatest  activity.  At  Bissaos  the  flag  of  Portugal  *  pro- 
tects miscreants  of  every  nation.'  In  the  Rio  Pongas,  in  the  Gal- 
linas, and  more  especially  in  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  whole 
fleets  of  Portugueze  vessels  are  constantly  met  with,  all  bearing 
royal  licences  for  Cabenda,  five  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the 
line,  but,  by  a  strange  fatality,  always  fallen  in  with  as  many  de- 
grees or  more  to  the  northward  of  the  line.  Tliese  vessels  are 
sure  of  meeting  with  the  protection  of  Ferrara  Gomez,  the  gover- 
nor of  Prince's  island.  The  Portugueze  were  shamed  into  a  pre- 
tence of  removing  this  man  about  two  years  ago;  but  he  still  conti- 
nues his  nefarious  traffic.  To  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  ves- 
sels belonging  to,  or  under  the  protectiou  of,  this  notorious 
sl^ve-monger,  an  establishment  on  Fernando  Po,  with  a  few 
armed  launches  and  small  vessels,  would  be  of  the  utmost  use. 
One  of  this  fellow's  vessels,  named  the  Vulcano,  full  of  sjaves, 
M^as  detained  by  Captain  Kelly,  of  the  Pheasant,  and  dispatched 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cassel,  a  midshipman,  and  some  of  tbe 
Pheasant's  crew,  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  however,  she  never  ar- 
rived. Sir  George  Collier  is  persuaded  that  she  has  been  qap- 
tpred  by  some  slaving  vessel;  and  that  Mr.  Cassel  and  his  people 

will 
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will  never  be  heard  of  more  :  '  my  opinion  (ho  observes)  of  these 
gentry  being  [und  that  founded  upon  strong  authority)  that  they 
are  capable  of  committing  any  ctinie  or  outrage.' 

Whydah  is  the  resilience  of  a  felon  hanished  from  the  Brazils, 
who  is  active  iu  procuring  sbves  for  his  countrymen..    In  March 
last  the  Thistle  boarded  a  schooner  bound  for  this  place,  from 
which,    the    preceding    year,  she   had   carried  a  full  cargo   of 
slaves ;  she  had   then,  as  she  now  had,  a  royal  licence  to  ship 
slaves  at  Cabenda.     In  the  same  month,  the  boats  of  the  Tartar 
seized  the  Donna  Eugenia  in  the  river  Bonny,  from  Fernambuco, 
having  on  board  eighty-live  slaves,  pait  of  her  intended  cargo: 
ibis  ship  too  had  a  royal  licence  on  board  for  C:d)cuda.      In 
April,  the  boats  of  the  Taitar,  with  the  Thistle  schooner,  pro- 
ceeded up  Old  Calabar  river,  where  they  detained  two  Portngueze 
schooners.    One  wr.s  the  Constantia  of  seventy-three  tons,  having 
on   board  the  enornions  number  of  2oO  slaves.     She  also  was 
destined  for  that  royal  slave  mart,  Cubcnda,  where  the  master  was 
leady  to  swear  he  shipped  every  Negro ;    but  that  having  missed 
L  Priuce's  Island  to  which  he  belonged,  (a  partner  of  Gomez,  no 
■  doubt,)  he  had  put  into  Old  Calabar  for  supplies : — and  he  had 
etually  fabricated  a  log  to  this  effect!     It  was,  however,  dis- 
Bctly  proved  that  the  slaves  had  only  been  embarked  twenty- 
Hir  hours ;  yet,  short  as  the  time  was, — death  had  already  com- 
lenced  hii  career,  the  body  of  a  female  being  found  buried,  as  it 
«re,  amongst  a  mass  of  living  slaves.      The  stench  was  dreadful 
ind  the  heat  suffocating  ;  as  will  easily  be  believed  when  we  state 
liat  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  stood  at  83"  on  deck,  was 
raised  iii  this  sepulchral  dungeon  to  I  \^°\  The  other  schooner  was 
tb$  Caviao,  from  Femambuco,  and  she  too  liad  a  royal  pass  for 
S37  slaves,  of  whom  eight  were  shipped  :  the  captain,  however, 
asserted  that  he  came  here  solely  fur  palm  oil. 

In  the  same  month  the  Morgiana  captured,  in  lat.  3°  M.  of  the 
line,  bound  for  St.  Salvador,  the  Enielia,  of  140  tons,  having  on 
board  Syfi  slaves.  The  master  had  the  audacity  to  swear  that  they 
were  all  shipped  at  Cabenda,  nearly  two  months  before,  though  he 
had  only  expended  four  casks  of  water,  and  the  iron  marks,  with 
which  the  slaves  were  branded  (like  Scotch  ponies,  to  distin- 
guish to  whom  diey  belong)  were  evidently  fresh  burnt,  and  the 
Negroes  themselves  clearly  and  positively  slated,  that  they  had 
all  been  shipped  at  Lagos,  six  and  a  half  degrees  to  the  iiorlhward 
of  the  line.  The  heat  and  stench  on  board  were  so  intolerable, 
(hat  Captain  Fiulayson  ^vas  induced  to  take  a  large  portion  of 
these  poor  creatures  into  his  own  ship.  Baffling  winds  and  calms 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  reach  Sierra  Leone,  he  stood  for 
Iba  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where,  however,  little  or  no  provisions 
E  3  were 
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wer^  to  be  procured  ;  he  then  made  for  the  island  of  AsceosioOy 
which,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  bad  sailiiig  of  the 
slave-shipy  he,  unfortunately ,  missed.  "^Thus  circumstanced,  widi 
scarcely  any  supplies,  and  nearly  6(X)  people  under  his  charge,  he 
Qtood  across  for  Bahia,  where  he  arrived  with  only  one  day's  pro* 
vision  on  board :  yet  such  was  the  care  and  humane  treatment 
which  the  Negroes  experienced  from  this  officer,  that  two  only 
died  on  the  protracted  passage. 

The  next  European  power  which  claims  our  notice  is  Fean ci, 
whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  are  also  a 
*  high-minded  people' — in  allusion,  we  presume,  to  a  small  party 
who,  from  whatever  motives,  have  raised  their  voice  against  the 
government,  and,  in  this  case,  will,  we  trust,  never  cease  to  do 
so,  until  it  shall  have  taken  effectual  measures  for  putting  a  stop 
to  that  detestable  traffic  which  their  sovereign  voluntarily  declared 
to  be  ^  contrary  to  justice,  morality,  and  the  Christian  religion/ 
—Clamorous,  however,  as  they  are,  such  is  their  rooted  aversion 
to  every  thing  English,  that  they  eagerly  oppose  the  only  effeo» 
tual  means  of  checking  the  trade  (short  of  declaring  it  piracy >-^a 
reciprocal  right  of  search,  because  the  proposal  originates  with 
this  country.  Mean  time,  the  French  slave-trade  proceeds 
with  increased  vigour  and  accumulated  atrocity  from  year  to 
year  and  from  day  to  day  !  We  extract  the  following  passage 
from  Sir  George  Collier,  who,  having  learned  that  the  master  oi 
a  French  schooner  had  plundered  another  slave-dealer  of  fourteen 
slaves,  sent  an  officer  to  examine  her. 

'  On   the   return   of  Lieutenant  Finlayson,  who  had  boarded  the 
Jeune  Estelle,  I  was  much  shocked  to  learn,  that  after  the  positive  de* 
claration  of  Mons.  Sanguines  that  he  had  no  slaves  on  board,  while 
examining  the  platform  and  hold,  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  cask 
carefully  closed  at  the  bung-hole,  by  canvass  nailed  over  it ;  on  knocking 
the  hoops  off,  two  female  children  were  discovered  almost  suffocated, 
who  had  been  headed  up  in  the  cask,  and  stowed  in  the  hold  to  avcHd 
discovery.     These  children  were  ordered  on  board  the  Tartar  to  be 
questioned,  when  the  American  mate  of  the  Swift  declared  solemnly 
they  were  two  of  the  fourteen  slaves  seized  by  force  from  him  at  Trade 
Town  by  Mons.  Sanguines  in  person,  being  a  part  of  those  left  him  by  the 
will  of  Captain  Richards;  and  this  was  not  only  assented  to  in  part  by 
Mons.  Sanguines,  but  corroborated  by  the  children  themselves.    Under 
these  circumstances  I  should  have  felt  myself  justi6ed  in  sending  the 
Jeune  Estelle  to  Goree  or  Senegal ;  but  her  actual  state  and  conditio^ 
appeared  so  bad*  as  not  to  warrant  the  risk  of  the  passage  during  the 
tornados,  which  have  already  commenced.     I  therefore  decided  upon 
retaining  the  two  slave  children^  and  indorsed  his  papers  with  a  notifi*' 
cation  to  that  effect.     In  the  belief  that  some  other  slaves  might  be  oo 
board,  I  desired  that  all  the  casks  in  the  hold  might  be  examined,  ai»d 
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sent  Mons.  Sanguines  to  his  schooner,  to  aUend,  that  no  injur;  to  thS  ■ 
vessel  or  cargo  might  occur.  While  this  cKaminalion  was  taking  place, 
Mons.  Sanguines  confessed  he  had  one  slave  still  on  board,  secreted 
between  the  cashs;  and  in  fuct  the  plank  on  which  they  were  standing 
lieing  removed,  a  male  slave  was  found  lying  between  the  casks,  and 
supporting  on  his  back  the  plunk  forming  the  deck.  The  situation  of 
this  unfortunate  being  was  deplorable  ;  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  those  taken  by  violence  from  'I'ntde  Town,  I  felt  rather  glad  at 
an  excuse  for  leaving  him,  in  the  hope  that  in  case  of  a  future  ch»se,  it 
might  prevent  Mona.  Sanguines  taking  more  effectual  means  of  ridding 
bimsetf  of  such  evidence  of  his  vioialion  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.' 
— PopfM,  S(C.  p.  28,  29. 

Thecaseof  the  Rodeur,  mentioned  by  Lord  Lansdown,  proves 
the    general    want    of  feeling  in  France    on    tlie  subject.       A 
dreadful  ophthalmia  prevailed  among  the  slaves  on  board  this 
■hip,  which  was  communicated  to  the  crew,  so  that  there  was 
fcut  a  single  man  who  could  see  to  guide  the  vessel  into  port,' 
J"*  There  is  but  loo  much  reason,'  said  his  lordship,  '  to  believe 
mat  many  of  the  slaves,  after  becoming  totally  blind,  were  thrown 
■i^verboard,  as  unproductive  articles  of  merchandize  ;  some  were 
r  conveyed  to  the  hospitals, — and  so  singular  and  severe 
Mrere  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  it  became  the  subject  of 
-cientific  inquiry  at  the  ophthalmic  institution  in  Paris.'    Yet  no- 
a  as  the  case  thus  became,  the  French  government  unluckily 
lould  not  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  Rodeur  having  had  any  slaves  on 
'  !  and  the  only  answer  our  ambassador  obtained  was  the 
Biflidavit  of  the  blameless  and  calumniated  master,  who  swore  that 
■be  knew  nothing  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  that  the  Spanish  and  other 
l^ssels  concerned  in  it  called  themselves   French,  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  casting  an  odium  upon  the  innocent  nation. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  French  are  equally  active. 
March    last    the    Menai    captured,    off  the     Seychelles,    le 
Bucc^a,  French  brig,  having  on  board  340  slaves  from  the  island 
if  Zanzibar,  ostensibly  for  Bourbon,  but  supposed  to  be  actually 
r  one  of  the  small  islands,  a  dependency  of  Mauritius,  where  it 
ras  intended  to  establish  a  depot,  whence  they  might  with  greater 
tonvenience  be  smuggled .  into  the  Mauritius,  wliere  they  bear 
tbout  three  times  the  price  which  they  fetch  in  Bourbon,     Thii 
'  I  was  commanded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bertrand,  an 
■  in  the  French  navy,  who,  with  three  lieutenants,  two  sur- 
■  ^eons,  and  a  supracargo,  had   shares  in  the  trade.       She  was 
stated  to  be  one  of  iwenty-four  vessels  of  the  same  kind  fitted  out 
last  year,  at  Nantes,  with  the  view  of  filling  up  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  supposed  abandonment  of  the  traffic  on  this  coast 
li  by  the  Spaniards  and  Porlugueze.     One  of  her  consorts,  I'ln- 
Uistrie,  was  chased,  but  escaped  in  the  night,  with  a  cargo  of  400 
s ;  and  it  appeared  that  another,  the  Albatross,  had  left  the 
B  4  island 
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island  a  few  days  before  with  about  600  on  board*    Thua^  in  ku 

than  a  moutliy  neaiW  ],.00()  blacLs  were  carried  off  one. small 
island  by  tliree  French  vessels  alone ;  and  the  crew  of  one  of  them, 
the  Succ^Sy  stated  that  SOy(XX)  still  remained  on  it.  Tbe  last 
Spanish  ship  that  left  it  took  on  board  800  slaves^  of  which  600 
perished  on  her  voyage  to  the  Uavaunah  1 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  lies  in  lat.  6)^  S.  and  belongs  to  th^ 
Imauni  of  Muscat.     What  this  petty  chief,  living  under  the 
northern  tropic,  on  the  shore  of -the  Persian  gulf,   can  have  to 
do  with  Zanzibar,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.     Its  sheik,  we  be-, 
lieve,  pays  him  a  trifling  annual  tribute;  and  this  is  all  the  connec-. 
tion  he  appears  to  have  with  it.     As  the  friendship  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  however,  is  highly  important  to  his  interests^ 
commercial  and  territorial,  he  would  doubtless  transfer  to  them  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  on  easy  terms  :  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour ;    but  our  chief,  indeed  our 
only  cause  for  wishing  to  see  it  in  their  hands  arises  from  a  con^ 
viction  that  it  would  essentially  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  That. 
the  French,  who  are  strengthening  their  marine  force  hi  the  eastern; 
seas,  will  avail  themselves  of  any  opening  to  obtain  a  footing  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  slaves  are  abundant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  when  the  officers  of  their  royal  navy  conr  • 
tend  for  the  dishonour  of  conducting  the  trade,  little  hope  remains 
of  its  abolition,  except  by  compulsion. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  capture,  (the  Succis,).  we 
know  not ;  but  it  must  at  least  have  the  good  effect  of  exposing  to 
the  world  the  countenance  given  by  the  French  government  to  this 
execrable  traffic,  by  permitting  their  own  officers  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
this  very  fact  may  partly  explain  its  obstinacy  with  regard  to  th^  < 
refusal  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  search.  As  long^  as  we  are 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  ships  bearing  the  white  fla|^ 
thousands  of  slaves  Vi^ill  continue  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  clandesr 
tinely  shipped  and  carried  off  without  molestation,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  ascertaining  their  numbers.  Sir  George  Collier 
states,  that,  from  various  sources  of  information, '  he  has  no  hesi-  • 
tation  in  estimating  the  amount  of  slaves  carried  off  from  the 
windward  coast  alone,  under  the  flag  of  France,  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  at  ten  thousand' !  In  fact,  vessels,  mostly  Ame- 
rican-built, and  under  French  colours,  may  be  met  with  \i\  every 
creek  and  harbour,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  taking  on 
board  cargoes  of  slaves  for  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Cuba^ 
the  last  of  which  places  is  the  general  entrep6t  for  most  of  the 
slaves  imported  Into  the  southern  and  western  states  of  America^ 
and  the  first  is  well  known  to  afford  an  annual  supply  for.  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam. 

The  government  of  America,  it  is  true,  has  by  statute-laws  abor 
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lisbed  the  elave-trade,  aaA,  like  ourselves,  made  it  felotij-;  nay,  i 
has  even  gone  beyond  ns,  by  declaring  it  piracy,  and  ibe  pui 
ment  death  ;  and  when  the  Americans  have  executed  some  of  those 
felons  whom  they  have  taken  in  the  fact,  we  shall  be  disposed  ti 
believe  that,  like  us,  tbey  are  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  put  » 
end  to  the  trsfiic,  and  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  ever  '      '  ^ 
been  concerned  in  it :  but  they  too,  as  well  as  the  French,  have 
resisted  the  proposition  of  a  mutual  right  of  search,  by  which 
alone  (he  clandestine  and    most    horrible    part  of  the  trade  can 
be  detected  and  punished.     A  very  atrocious  case  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year.    By  astrutagetn  of  Lieutenant  Hugan, 
of   the  Thistle,   a    schooner,    called    the    Anna    Maria,    from 
Cuba,  under  Spanish  colours,  waa  surprized  in  the  river  Bonnj. 
The    Bupracargo,   a    most    determined    and   desperate    villain, 
an  American,  who  was  also  master,  and  probably  owner,  fired 
upon  the  crew  of  the  Thistle;  upon  which,  some  of  the  female 
riaves  jumped  overboard,  and  were  immediately  devoured  by  the 
^arks    which  swarmed  round  the  vessel:    for  these  voracious 
limats  are  the  constant  attendants  of  slave-ships.     On  being 
seized,  the  villain  swore  that  he  would  have   blown  himself  and 
^1  on  board  to  the  devil,  could  he  but  have  reached  the  maga- 
nne,  rather   than  suffer  his  property,  that  is  to  say,  about  500 
souls,  of  whom  more  than  450  were  slaves,  to  have  fallen  into 
utbe  hands  of  the  English.     Of  these  unfortunate   wrttcbes   the 
ales  were  linked  by  the  leg  in  pairs  ;  many  of  them  were  bound 
Lth  cords,  and  their  arms  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  lightness 
'ith  -which  they  were  drawn.  The  cries  and  groans  of  the  pent  up 
lultitnde,  for  water  and  air,  as  appeared  from  their  signs,  and  the 
lench  that  issued  from  this  den  of  abomination,  were  loo  horrible 
)  be  described ;  for  disease  had  already  begun  its  ravages,  though 
lie  vessel  had  only  cleared   out  the  day  before.     Such,  in  fact, 
Hys  Sir  George  Collier,  was  the  rapid  increase  of  vessels  under 
)e  flags  of  France   and   America  in   1819  and  IS20,  '  that  they 
rJU  probably,  in  another  year,  cover  the  whole  line  of  the  wind- 
ward coast,  and  be  used  for  the  worst  purposes.'    This  skilful, 
talous,  and  humane  ofhcer  thus  concludes  his  Report. 

'  My  public  leilers,  reciting  a  variety  of  atrocious  facts,  will,  I  trust, 
ftve  satisfied  their  Lordships,  [bat  this  mere  llisn  ever  cruelly  con- 
ucted  Slave  Company's  trade  is,  contrary  to  their  anxious  expeeia- 
btiB,  far  from  being  on  the  decline.  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty, 
tfore  I  conclude  this  ri^porl,  to  give  some  general  unilerstanding  of 
dial  ihe  Slave  Trade  really  is  at  present ;  and  I  humbly  hope,  I  shall 
he  more  readily  be  excused  this,  as  the  naval  force  of  His  Majesty, 
^icb  their  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  place  under  my  command. 
Hotted'  expressly  for  the  object  of  suppressing  this  abominable  traffic. 
**  :1aad  (^citainly,  the  whole  world  must  acknowledge,  has  most  faith- 
fully 
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fully  abandoned  the  trade*  America  may  be  comideied  next  in  good 
intention.  She  has  passed  laws,  forbidding  the  trade  by  her  subject^ 
and  has  decreed  heavy  punishments  on  those  who  shall  engage  in  it 
She  has  also  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  th»  force 
has  captured  vessels,  the  property  of  American  subjects.  Still,  her 
measures  are  not  yet  complete,  and  American  vessels,  American  solh 
jects,  and  American  capital,  are  unquestionably  engaged  in  the  trade, 
though  under  other  colours  and  in  disguise;  but  it  may  be  hoped, 
time  will  effect  in  America,  as  it  has  in  England,  a  total  discontinuance! 
of  this  traffic,  as  the  Government  of  America  appears  to  have  engaged 
in  its  suppression  with  great  sincerity. 

*  Spain,  by  her  decrees,  in  consequence  of  her  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  has  relinquished  the  trade;  but  her  colonies  still  cany 
it  on  in  defiance  of  these  engagements ;  and  as  a  Spanish  vessel  is  not 
subject  to  capture,  unless  she  shall  have  slaves  on  board,  althoogh,  as 
I  have  frequently  observed,  landing  those  embarked  on  the  appearance 
of  a  British  man  of  war,  she  will,  by  her  colonies,  continue  the  traffic^ 
though  not  with  the  same  security  she  formerly  has,  yet  certainly  to  a 
great  extent.  If  Spain  be  sincere,  she  can  show  it  only  by  compelling 
her  colonies  to  observe  her  engagements. 

*  Holland,  it  is  true,  has  entered  into  engagements  similar  to  those  of 
Spain ;  but  in  her  colonies  also  the  trade  is  encouraged,  and  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  are  frequently  met  on 
the  slaving  coast,  and  some  have  been  sent  into  Sierra  Leone,  which, 
after  much  opposition  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  acted  other- 
wise, have  been  condemned. 

^  Portugal,  though  restricted  by  her  treaties  to  the  continuance  of 
the  trade  south  of  the  line,  permits  her  subjects  of  St.  Thomas's  and 
Prince's  Island  to  carry  on  the  traffic  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  last,  no  fewer  than  six  vessels  arrived  at 
Prince's  Island  with  cargoes,  ultimately  for  the  West  Indies. 

'  But  France,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  mention  it,  has 
countenanced  and  encouraged  the  Slave-Trade,  almost  beyond  esti- 
mation or  belief.  Under  pretence  of  supplying  her  own  colonies,  and 
furnishing  only  the  means  required  for  their  cultivation,  she  has  her 
flag  protected,  and  British  cruizers  can  only  retire  when  they  shall  see 
her  ensign ;  for  search  being  forbidden,  power  and  force  become  una- 
vailing. Under  this  security,  France  is  engrossing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Slave-Trade,  and  she  has  extended  this  traffic  beyond  what  can  be 
supposed,  but  by  one  only  who  has  witnessed  it.  In  truth,  France  now 
supplies  the  foreign  colonies,  north  of  the  line,  with  Africans.  I 
exaggerate  nothing  in  saying,  that  thirty  vessels,  bearing  the  colours  of 
France,  have  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  within  two  or  three  degrees 
of  distance,  been  employed  slaving,  without  my  daring  to  offer  inters- 
ruption,  but  at  considerable  risk ;  yet  I  was  induced,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, to  detain  vessels  bearing  the  French  flag,  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  bold  and  frequent  outrages  committed  by  the  French  on 
our  own  coast.  I  will  add,  that  in  the  last  twelve  months,  not  less 
than  60^000  Africans  have  been  forced  from  their  country,  principally 
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uniier  ihe  colours  of  France,  most  of  whom  have  been  liisliibufed  be* 
tween  the  Islamis  of  Marlinique,  GuadHloiipc,  tmil  Cuba.  The  conli- 
dence  under  which  vessels  tmvignte,  bearing  the  French  Hag,  has  be- 
come so  great,  that  i  saw  at  the  Havanimh,  in  July  la&t,  no  fewer  than 
forty  vessels  fitting  avowedlj'  fot  the  Slave-Trade,  protected  equally  by 
the  fliigs  and  papers  of  France  and  Spain.  France  has  certainly  issued 
hex  decrees  against  this  traffic,  but  she  has  done  nothing  to  enforce 
tbem.  On  the  contrary,  she  gives  to  the  trade  all  countenance  short 
of  public  avowal. 

^  Piracy  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is  increasing,  for  a  vessel  so  en- 
gaged has  only  to  show  the  flag  of  France,  and  search  by  a  British 
officer  incurs  a  penalty;  and  unless  His  Majesty's  ships,  employed  on 
that  coast  in  suppression  of  slavery,  shall,  against  slaving- vessels,  have 
the  fall  powers  of  a  belligerent,  all  prohibitory  laws  against  this  trade 
will  become  a  mockery. 

'  On  this  distressing  subject,  so  revolting  to  every  well  regulated 
mindi  I  will  add,  that  such  is  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  slaves,  by 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic,  that  no  fancy  can  picture  the  horror 
of  the  voyage,  crowded  toeciher  so  as  nut  to  give  the  power  to  move, 
linked  one  to  the  other  by'^the  leg,  never  unfettered  while  life  remains, 
or  till  the  iron  shall  have  fretted  the  flesh  almost  to  the  bone,  forced 
under  a  deck,  as  I  have  seen  ihem,  nol  thirty  inches  in  height,  breathing 
an  atmosphere  the  most  putrid  and  pestilential  possible,  with  little  food, 
and  less  water,  subject  also  to  the  most  severe  punishment,  at  the  ca- 
price or  fancy  of  the  brute  who  may  command  the  vessel.  It  is  to  mc 
a  matter  of  extreme  wonder,  that  any  of  these  miserable  people  live 
the  voyage  through ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  perish  on  the  passage,  and 
those  who  remain  to  meet  the  shore,  present  a  picture  of  wretchedness 
language  cannot  express.' — pp.  76,77. 

Ilia  due  to  the  worthy  Radama,  to  observe,  barbarian  as  he 
may  be  considered,  that  he  alone  has  religiously  adhered  to  his 
engagement;  and  that  all  the  slave-deulers  Ironi  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  have  been  sent  awa^  from  his  capital 
empty-handed,  and  thereby  sustained  such  an  immense  loss,  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  renew  their  attempts. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Collier,  of  the  officers  employed 
under  him,  and  of  their  respective  crews,  in  the  arduous,  un- 
healtby,  disgusting  and  uncomfortable  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  b  above  all  praise.  The  following  paragraph,  written  on 
the  occasion  of  his  having  joined  with  his  officers  to  purchase  a 
fast-sailing  vessel  to  cover  the  boats  and  protect  their  crews,  is 
highly  honourable  to  their  feelings. 

*  Had  there  been  a  chance  of  any  pecuniary  emolument  arising  from 
this  measure,  as  in  time  of  actual  war,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  have  noticed  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  desire  springing  from 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  which  had  been  roused  in  this  in- 
stance into  an  active  benevolence,  by  the  dreadful  scenes  occasionally 
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witnessed  in  the  suffering  misery  of  the  anfortonate  captlvet  from  thr 
African  shores,  1  have  felt  it  due  to  the  character  of  my  officeft,  to 
show,  that  the  same  philanthropic  feelings  which  actuate  the  conduct 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  countrymen,  are  not  confined  to  those 
resident  on  shore.  Indeed,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  prove,  that  on 
some  occasions,  where  1  have  had  doubts  as  to  further  detention  of: 
slaving-ships,  from  the  chance  of  incurring  heavy  damage  and  perhaps 
entire  loss  of  fortune,  and  whilst  the  slaving-vessels  have  been  ander' 
examination  by  myself  and  officers,  the  whole  Crew  of  the  Tartar  have- 
come  forward,  and  in  the  most  decorous,  but  urgent  manner,  have 
added  their  entreaties  to  the  measure,  offering  their  growing  pay  as  a- 
security  for  their  proportion  of  the  expense  in  case  of  the  non-conden-^ 
nation  of  the  vessel  by  the  mixed  court  at  Sierra  Leone;  though  it- 
was  explained  to  and  fully  understood  by  them,  that  as  the  law  now* 
stood  no  pecuniary  benefit  could  arise  to  any  one  from  head-money  as 
formerly,  even  though  the  condemnation  should  actually  take  place. 
It  therefore  strongly  proves  what  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the  slavo 
must  be,  until  he  may  reach  his  point  of  destination,  when  they  could 
produce  such  strung  effect  upon  so  many  unlettered  and  uneducated 
minds  as  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war  may  be  supposed  to  be  composed 
of/— pp.  58,  59. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  few  facts  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, (and  they  are  but  a  very  few  in  comparison  with  those  we 
could  produce,)  that  the  measures  hitherto  pursued  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  have  totally  failed ;  that  all  the  treaties  made  with 
forei^  powers  have  either  been  directly  violated  or  evaded ;  and, 
that  if  the  numerical  amount  of  human  misery  has  l^e^n  pome-, 
what  diminished,  which  however  is  doubtful,  the  aggravation  of 
heinous  guilt,  and  of  huniau  suffering,  has  been  increased  in  a 
tenfold  degree  since  the  trade  was  abolished  by  England,  and 
mote  especially  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  the 
several  powers  of  Europe*  Every  species  of  crime  may  now  be 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  slave-trade — murder — robbery — , 
pillage — desolation,  and  all  the  evils  and  distress  which  moral  tuivi 
piludc  and  depravity,  ex£ited  by  the  basest  avarice,  are  capable  of 
producing.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  embarking  the  aUves-claUf 
destiuely,  the  poor  negroes  from  the  iulerior  are  marched  from 
one  pluce  to  auotber  along  the  coast,  shipped  and  relanded,  ac- 
cording to  the  interruptions  from  our  cruizers,  ill-fed,  chained, 
and  driven  about  Wke  no  uiauy  herds  of  cattle.  They  are  crowded 
and  squeezed  into  small  vessels  in  such  masses  that  tbey  are  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  misery,  till  death  relieves  them  by  re- 
moving, not  uufrequently,  more  than  half  the  original  number. 
Not  long  since  a  Portugueze  vessel  took  on  board,  for  the  Brazils,.  > 
the  enormous  quantity  of  1100  slaves,  of  which  more  than  50Q 
perished  on  the  passage,  and  half  of  the  remainder  almost  imma^ 
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diatclj  after  being  landed.  To  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  cniizer» 
Uiey  are  sometimes  jarained  in,  under  a  false  deck,  unable  to  stand 
u|>rig)it,  and  piled  together  till  lliey  become  a  living  niiiss  of  pu- 
tridity ;  al  other  tiAies,  as  we  have  seen,  tliey  are  iuclosed  iQ 
casks.  Ou  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  deatiaation  they  are  in- 
stantly sent  iuto  the  fields  to  labour,  as  the  object,  especially  in 
the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  is  to  get  out  of  them  the  largest  possible 
quanti^  of  work  in  the  least  possible  time. 

England,  by  the  abolition,  may  certainly  console  herself  witli 
the  reHection  of  having  done  her  best  to  atone  for  the  misery  in- 
flicted bj  her  while  she  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade :  the 
sacrifice,  however,  was  very  great ;  and  though  we  take  an  honest 
pride  in  the  fact,  yet  we  must  be  permitted  to  temper  our  joy,  as 
ibe  benevolent  purpose  has  evidently  been  defeated.  It  cannot 
be  concealed  that,  by  this  act,  we  have  set  the  seal  to  the  graduai 
decay  of  our  West  India  colonies,  and  raised  the  value  of  those 
to  which  we  have  resigned  the  horrid  traffic.  The  sturdiest 
abolitionist  will  scarcely  venture  to  deny  that  Jamaica  is  threatened 
with  the  most  serious  calaniiliea,  while  Cuba  and  the  lirazils  are 
iouDdatiiig  the  markets  of  Europe  with  their  coffee  and  sugars; 
and  that  while  all  these  advantages  are  reaping  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  England  has  suffered  herself  to  be  cajoled  by 
them  (perhaps  we  might  be  justified  in  the  use  of  a  stronger 
word,  if  obtaining  money  under  false  pretencei  deserve  one) 
out  of  a  million  sterling,  under  the  name  of  indemnities. 
Something  mure  must  be  done,  or  we  had  better  abandon 
the  cause  altogether.  One  little  sentence  from  the  Powers 
assembled  at  Viemia  would  have  given  the  death-blow  to  a  traffic, 
which  they  pronounced  disgraceful  to  Europe;  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  declare  those  guilty  of  piracy  who  should  be  detected  car- 
lyjng  it  on,  and  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  (and  nolhtng 
short  of  this,  we  fear,  will  do,)  and  the  external  part  of  it  at  least 
would  have  been  effectually  stopped.  It  is  true  we  have  made  it 
felony,  and  the  Americans  piracy; — but  while  France  and  Por- 
tugal are  suffered  to  pursue  the  trufiic,  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  both  English  and  American  masters,  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  capitals,  will  be  employed  under  the  flags  of 
those  nations,  and  even  under  the  Spanish  flag  from  the  Ilavaii- 
nah,  -where  it  is  ascertained  ships  of  various  nations  still  continue 
to  &t  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  llie  govei-nment  of  America 
WB  would  willingly  believe  in  earnest,  when  it  declared  the  slave- 
trade  to  be  piracy;  but,  admitting  this,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  she  will  be  able  to  destroy  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
while  she  continues  to  permit  it  in  two-thirds  of  her  own  do- 
■'■'"'  '  yill  cease  1 
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smuggle  in  fresh  cargoes  of  slaves  through  the  Havannah.  Her 
sincerity,  however,  would  be  less  doubtful  if  she  would  consent 
to  the  point  of  mutual  search.  It  is  not  exacting  from  her  any 
concession,  or  requiring  her  to  give  up  any*  ri^t,  or  wave  any 

grinciple;  it  is  a  mere  reciprocal  agreement,  which  would 
icilitate  the  great  object  that  the  two  nations  profess,  and  one 
of  them  is  known,  to  have  in  view.  The  same  observation  wiQ 
apply  to  France;  but  we  are  the  less  surprized  at  her  resistanoe, 
because  we  have  seen  nothing  in  her  conduct  that  could  lead  us 
to  believe  that  she  ever  was  in  earnest  on  this  point.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  right  of  search  is  a  belligerent  right 
which  cannot  exist  but  in  time  of  war,  when  both  France  and 
America  may  be  well  assured  Great  Britain  will,  as  heretofore, 
exercise  it,  as  authorized  by  ancient  usage  and  public  law.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  a  Committee  of  die  American  legislature 
view  the  measure  precisely  in  the  way  that  we  do,  and  state  their 
conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the  concession  of  a  qualified  right 
of  visitation  and  search  can  practically  suppress  the  slave-trade; 
but  the  President  affects  to  consider  the  measure,  as  agreed  to' 
in  the  treaties  with  other  powers,  to  be  of  a  character  to  which 
the  peculiar  situation  and  institutions  of  the  United  States  do  not 
permit  them  to  accede : — We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is 
considering  it  rather  too  curiously;  for,  as  the  Committee  justly 
observe,  *  the  proposal  itself  in  the  manner  made,  is  a  total  aban- 
donment, on  the  part  of  £ngland,  of  any  claim  to  visit  and  search 
vessels  in  a  time  of  peace.' 

The  Committee  however,  it  is  quite  evident,  are  not  on  the  po- 
pular side  of  the  question.  The  sense  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, notwithstanding  the  vapouring  of  the  apostate  Walsh,  (the 
venal  calumniator  of  England,)  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  negro- 
slavery.  When  it  was  debated  in.  Congress,  whether  slavery 
should  be  extended  to  the  Missouri  territory,  the  question,  after  a 
long  debate  and  a  call  of  the  house,  was  decided  in  favour  of 
slavery ;  and  thus,  says  an  American  writer  in  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  ^by  the  blessing  of  God,  slave-holding  is  established 
there  by  statute, — by  the  laws  of  our  free  and  independent  na-^ 
tional  legislature.'  We  have  before  us  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks of  a  respectable  American,  on  this  '  blessed'  establishment 
of  slavery  by  law,  in  the  new  portion  of  their  dominions.  'The 
Missouri  question,'  he  observes,  '  settles  the  point  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  and  confirms  the  .  irresistible  trudi, 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  nation,  having  debated  the  ques- 
tion, almost  without  intermission,  for  thirty-one  days,  have  mosl 
solemnly  voted  for  the  extension  of  slavery;  and  such  wad  tjie 
tenacity  with  which  this  determination  was  adhered  to,  that  maay 

members 
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members  from  the  slave-holdiog  states  declared  the  exiateiice  of 
the  Union  depended  upon  its  decision  in  their  favour:  this  threat 
lud  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  a  few  northern  members,  and 
merica  was  disgraced  for  ever.' 

A  singular  incident  took  place  on  this  occasion.     During  the 
[  ^bate,  by  accident  or  design,  a  slave-driver  passed  under  the 
L  vails  of  the  Capitol  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  negroes,  men,  women 
d  children ;  the  former  handcuffed,  to  prevent  their  turning  upon 
^'dieir  driver.     Several  representatives  witnessed  this  edifying  sight, 
id,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  who  were  conscience- 
ruck,  entered  the  House,  like  the  patriotic  beater  of  the  poor 
iiife-Grinder,  and,  '  in  a  paroxism  of  universal  philanthropy,' 

e  their  votes  for  the  establishment  of  negro  slavery. 

It  would  not  greatly  surprize  us,  if  some  of  our  readers  should 

here  remind  us,  that,  after  what  has  been  said,  we  ought  to  sus- 

.'pend    at  least  our   favourable  opinion  of  the  sincerity    of  the 

'  merican  government,  a  hint  which  will  not  be  thought  the  less 

ecessary  when  they  peruse  the  following  horrible  advertisement, 

^hich  now  lies  before  us,  and  which  was  posted  in  the  streets,  and 

ft  all  the  papers  of  those  sacred  '  hundred  square   miles'  which 

1  the  district  of  Columbia,   tJie  capital  of  the  enlightened 

s  of  America,  the  throne  of  freedom,  the  fountain-head,  and 

lear  unpolluted  source  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  everlasting 

^rop  and  stay  of  natural  equality. 

'  Notice,    Was  commitled  to  the  jail  of  Washington  County,  D.  C, 
on  the  27ih  October  last,  as  a  runaway,  a  yellow  woman,  who  calls 
herself  Nancy  Rebecca;   she  is  5  feet  2}   inches  high,  supposed  to  be 
'joul  40  years  old,  and  appears  lo  be  in,  a  state  of  deratigemenl.    She 
s  not  Claim  to  be  free,  neither  does  she  stale  to  whom  she  belongs, 
on  when  committed,  a  home-made  jacket  and  petticoat,  and  a 
I  shift.     The  owner  of  the  above  woman,  if  any,  is  requested  to 
e  and  prove  property,  and  take  her  away,  otherwise  she  will  lie  sold 
V  herjailfees,  and  other  expenses,  as  the  law  directs. 

CTIl-PETT,  Keeper, 

For  T.  RINGOLD,  Marahall.* 

We  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  the  remark  of  our  sensible 

II  correspondent,  who  feels  for  the  shame  of  his    coun- 

rymen.      '  Volumes  (says  he)  have   been   written  on  the  cruel- 

1   of  the  Holy  Inquisition,   and  on    the  treatment    of  slaves 

I   Algiers;    but  no    other    country  professing    to  be  governed 

_'  the  pure  principles  of  the  Christian    religion    does,  at   tJiis 

Enlightened  period,  tolerate    such   savage   barbarity   as   this, — 

\  miserable  human  being,  by  the  visitation  of  God  deprived  of 

*er  reason,  a  wretched  maniac,  against  whom  no  crime  is  even 

^ged,  is  taken  up,  put  into  prison,  and  probably  into  chains, 

sold  for  prison  Jees,  if  a  still  more  miserable  wretcli  can  be 

found. 
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Found,  hard-hearted  enough  to  become  the  purchaser !'  'How/  he 
adds,  *  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  and  a  thousand  other  prac- 
tices of  the  same  kind  with  the  boasted  Declaration — **  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  their  Creator  has  endowed  them  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" !'  '  Well  was.  it  remarked  by  a  traveller  in  that  country, 
that '  if  there  be  an  object  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  (and,  let 
us  add,  truly  detestable  m  ethics,)  it  is  an  American  patriot  si^ 
ing  resolutions  of  independence  with  one  hand,  and  brandishing- 
a  whip  over  his  affrighted  slaves  with  the  other/ 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  tend  veiy  much  to  stagger 
us  in  our  belief  of  the  professed  sincerity  of  the  American  govern* 
ment  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  It  was  broadly  asserted 
in  Congress,  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  die  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  Northern  States,  vaaA  not  attempted  to  b^ 
contradicted,  that  *  though  the  laws  were  highly  penal  against  the 
slave-trade,  yet  it  was  a  well  known  fact  ^2X  fourteen  thousand 
slaves,  at  the  least,  had  been  brought  into  the  country,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1818/  That  these  could  only  be  introduced  by  a 
general  connivance  is  quite  certain ;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have  the 
autliority  of  the  Aurora,  a  Philadelphia  paper  in  great  circu- 
lation. In  that  of  November  £0,  18 19^  which  now  lies  before  us, 
it  is  said,  ^That  so  far  from  an^  prospect  of  the  slave- system  b^ing 
done  away,  their  introduction  mto  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
has  been  connived  at,  and  even  some  vessels  of  the  United  States 
have  brought  in  slave-ships,  whose  cargoes  have  been  clandes- 
tinely disposed  of;  and  it  appears,  by  a  late  Georgia  Newspaper, 
that  a  public  agent  of  the  United  States  has  been  concerned  id 
the  ignominious  traflSc.  In  fact,  (continues  the  writer)  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  was  particularly  informed,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  more  than 
fifty  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  frotii  Bos- 
ton to  Savannah,  and  the  names  of  the  vessels,  and  their  captains, 
who  were  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  with  Havan- 
nah. — ^We  say,  the  Executive  had  this  list  authentically  made  to 
the  proper  department,'  8cc. 

We  deem  it  right  to  notice  these  things,  that  the  world,  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  people  of  this  country  in  particular,  may  not  be 
duped  by  fine  speeches  and  lofty  pretensions  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  into  the  belief  that  we  have  a  real  co-adjutor,  in 
our  own  honest  exertions  for  putting  an  end  to  this  detestable 
traffic,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
think,  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  that  the  Congress  has 
proved  its  sincerity  by  passing  an  Act  which  makes  -  the  trade  to 

be 
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be  piracy  ;  wliile  it  almost  simultaneously  produces  anollier  which 
BSiictions  llie  very  worst  species  of  sbviTy.  If  any  utivnncc,  how- 
ever triding,  lius  been  made  towards  llie  exteruiinalioii  of  the 
African  trade,  (which  yet  we  scarcely  dare  to  hope,)  it  has  been 
by  uiir  own  unassisted  efforts,  and  by  them  alone. 

What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  dune  ?  The  '  mixed 
courts'  are  evideiilly  favonrable  to  the  daring  speculator;  and 
their  structure  and  proceedings  are  so  anomalous,  bihI  so  much 
at  variance  with  every  principle  of  justice  administered  jn 
the  British  courts,  that  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  would  sufiFer  nothing  by  their  discontinuance. 
How  must  a  British  officer  abhor  the  idea  of  his  declaration  on 
oath  and  his  evidence  being  put   in  competition  with   the  de- 

Eoaition  of  a  monster  who  had  already  set  all  laws  at  deliance, 
UBian  and  divine — while  he  himself  is  shut  out  of  the  court, 
and  neither  allowed  to  confront  the  offender,  nor  to  put  special 
interrogatories  to  him  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  representative  ! 
The  expense  of  these  courts,  of  which  there  ore  four  abroad  and 
one  in  Loudon,  Is  no  trilling  consideration  ;  and  as  they  appear, 
from  the  papers  laid  before  parliament,  to  be  wholly  inefficient 
fiH-  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  inleuded,  the  sooner  they 
[  Me  broken  up  the  better.  What  indeed  could  be  expected  from 
*  B  kindof  people  nominated — by  the  Porlugueze,  for  instance, — 
fejudges  and  arbitrators^ — (niit  gentlemen  zealous  for  the  national 
,  and  their  own  individual  character,  but  habitual  and  har- 
aied  slave-dealers) — but   what  actually  took  place,  namely,  the 

lOStgrosa  and  shameful  partiality?  It  is  little  to  reply,  that  some 

of  them  have  been  degraded  on  this  account.  We  know  they 
have;  but  nothing  has  been  gained  on  the  score  of  justice  and 
humanity,  since  their  seats  are  filled  by  the  same  descriptions  of 
persons.* 

Thus  the  question  recurs — What  is  now  to  be  done  i  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily;  but  we  presume  to  think,  that, 
after  the  anathema  pronounced  by  the  combined  sovereigns  of 
Europe  against  the  trade,  it  is  incumbent  upon  ihem  to  do,  what 
they  have   full  power  to  do, — namely,  ta  dec/are  it  piiacij  :    for 
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8a  Fernando  Pe^Statt  of  the  Slave^Trade. 

although  it  was  agreed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  that '  the  detennin- 
ing  of  the  period  when  this  trade  is  to  cease  universally,  must  be 
a  subject  of  negociation  between  the  powers/  yet  it  was  also 
declared  to  *  be  understood  that  no  proper  means  of  securing  its 
attainment,  and  of  accelerating  its  progress,  were  to  be  neglected; 
and  that  the  engagement,  thus  reciprocally  contracted  between  the 
respective  sovereigns,  cannot  be  considered  as  fulfilled  until 
the  period  when  complete  success  shall  have  crowned  their  united 
efforts.'  We  think  then,  that,  as  six  years  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  the  combined  sovereigns  made  this  public  declaration,^  the 
success  of  which  instead  of  being  '  complete'  has  been  entirely 
'negative,'  they  are  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  take 
some  further  steps;  and  we  know  of  none  so  likely  to  be  effi- 
cient as  the  one  we  have  suggested :  for,  as  the  American  Com- 
mittee justly  observe,  *  the  detestable  crime  of  kidnapping  the 
unoffending  inhabitants  of  one  country,  and  chaining  them  to 
slavery  in  another,  is  marked  with  all  the  atrocity  of  piracy.  As 
such,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  stigmatized  and  rendered  punish- 
able.' 

As  we  have  our  doubts,  however,  whether  any  further  steps 
will  be  speedily  taken  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  are  pret^ 
well  satisfied  in  the  mean  time  that  the  onus  of  thwarting  its  pro- 
gress will  continue  to  be  laid  upon  England,  we  must  end  as  we 
began,  with  strongly  recommending  the  purchase  from  the  native^ 
of  the  little  island  in  the  bay  of  Fernando  Po,  described 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Article.  At  this  secure  and  healthy 
anchorage  the  ships  of  the  squadron  might  conveniently  reple* 
nish  their  wood,  water  and  provisions,  all  of  which  the  great 
island  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmost  abundance.  A  small 
class  of  vessels  attached  to  the  ships  of  war  might,  at  all  seasons, 
reconnoitre  the  several  rivers,  and  return  with  information  in  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  most  distant  of  them — thus  keeping  up  a 
kind  of  moral  blockade,  which,  if  rigidly  pursued,  would,  at  no 
remote  period,  have  the  effect  of  a  legal  one. 

Art.  IV. — \,  jin  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  and  Necessity  of 
Predestination.  By  Edward  Copleston,  D.D.  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester.  London. 
1821.     pp.  xvi.  219. 

S.  Archbishop  King*s  Discourse  on  Predestination*  With  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Whately,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     London.     1821.     pp.  xiv.  126. 

nnHE  remark  which  Cicero  made  concerning  philosophy,  that 
^    there  was  no  opinion  so  unreasonable,  as  not  to  have  found 

some 
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some  ciefendcr,  is,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  applicable  to  theology, 
the  noblest  and  most  important  kind  iif  philosophy  uhich    can 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reasonable    being.     It  is  scnrcely  poii- 
sible  to  estimate  the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of 
(ruth  by  men,  who  have  specniated,  in  the  abstract,  npon  the  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  the  Creator  and  bis  intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  if  the  nature  and   properties  of  both   were   perfectly 
understood.    A  code  of  intellectual  and  moral  laws,  deduced  from 
Ae  various  processes  of  the  human  mind,  is  transferred  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the   Deity;  and   men  speak   with    confidence    of  the 
KwessaM/ course  of  bis  proceedings,  upon  the  strength  of  principles, 
which  are  grounded  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  limited  intelligence.    It  is  perfectly  true,  that  constituted 
I    SB  we  are,  we  have  no  other  means  of  understanding  the  nature 
I   and  attributes  of  God,  than  to  investigate  the  powers  and  faculties 
Lsf  our  own   minds,  and  to  conceive  the  Deity  to  possess  lliem  in 
bve  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion. 
|But  it  Hoes  not  follow,  because  ihis  is  the  best,  or  the  only  method, 
Bhst  it  is  therefore  adequate  to  the  end  which  we  propose  to  ourselves ; 
lltecause  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  our  Creator  intended  us  to 
^i«njoy  a  full  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  his 
mora)  government  of  the  world.      Indeed,  independently  of  the 
L  absurdity  which  attaches  to  the  supposition,  that  an  inferior  intel- 
uigence  should  be  able  to  comprehend  a  superior  in  all  its  parts, 
HpiB  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  that  the 
^^istures  who  are  subject  to  it,  should  have  a  perfect  coniprehen- 
■fioH  of  all  its  features  and  bearings;  or,  consequently,  of  the  nature 
fcf  that  Being  upon  whom  these  depend.    Every  observable  analogy 
Bfe>da  us  to  believe,  that  man  is  in  progress  to  a  more  perfect  stale; 
mtt  a  preparation  to  which,  he  is  here  placed  in  a  course  of  moral 
■Pactpline :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  to  complain  of  any  difficulty,  or 
Bseming  contradiction,  in  the  plans  of  God's  providence,  is  only 
■bcomplatn  that  he  is  not  more  perfect  than  God  has  thought  fit 
nA  make  him  ;  that  he  cannot  anticipate  that  promised  state,  where 
nlith  will  terminate  in  knowledge. 

■  The  neglect  of  this  one  consideration,  thai  man  is  at  present  in 
fcistate  of  discipline,  with  regard  lo  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his 
MBoral  habits,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  man>  an  error  inju- 
Hpms  to  the  purity  and  the  utility  of  religion.  Religion  is  the 
Miraetical  law,  by  whichourconductandourhopesare  tobe  regulated 
Hb  a  state  of  trial ;  and  if  once  we  enter  into  speculations  upon  its 
■Mtttre,  which  have  no  reference  to  our  actual  condition,  as  crea- 
Bprea  in  a  course  of  probation,  there  is  great  danger  of  our  falling 
Bpto  difficulties  and  errors,  because  we  are  wanderine^  beyond  the 
Bbntimate  province  of  religion.     As  far  as  reason  will  conduct  us 
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to  the  grounds  of  ihose  commanids,  tlie  observance  of  which  tends  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  moral  state,  or  afford  us  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  those  attributes  of  the  Deity,  which  are  calculated  to 
esalt  our  piety,  so  far  we  may  proceed  with  safety :  if  we  would  go 
beyond  this,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  guidance,  not  of  our 
own  reason,  but  of  revelation. 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  confusion  which  the  speculations  of 
human  reason  have  introduced  into  theology,  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  language,  or,  rather  its  inadequacy  to  a  purpose,  which  it 
was  never  mtended  to  answer :  for,  as  to  its  proper  objects,  it  'is 
sufficiently  perfect.     If  it  be  impossible,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  for 
a  finite  and  imperfect  intelligence  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  one 
which  is  perfect  and  uncircumscribed,  it  is  plain  that  language, 
which  must  always  be  correlative  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  in- 
vent it,  cannot,  in  strict  metaphysical  propriety,  be  employed  by. 
beings  of  a  finite  understanding,  in  speaking  of  the  divine  nature.   It 
will  express  very  well  the  ideas  which  they  have  of  God ;  and  these, 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  placed, 
may  be  and  are  sufficient ;  and  the  ideas  themselves  may  be  in 
kind  just,  as  far  as  they  go :  but  certainly  they  are  inadequate,  and 
so,  of  course,  are  the  words  which  express  them;  and,  therefore,  these 
words  are  very  likely  to  be  the  causes  of  confusion,  when  not  em- 
ployed witli  care.     Ilere  again  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  th^ 
practical  objects  of  a  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  or  we  shall  be 
misled  by  the  words  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  them.  The 
human  mind,  as  Reid  has  observed,  delights  in  analogies.  There  is. 
scarcely  any  thing,  when  considered  with  regard  to  its  relative  effect 
upon  some  other  thing,  for  which  an  analogy  may  not  be  found 
amongst  objects  of  a  totally  different  class ;  and  these  analogies , 
are  employed  to  facilitate  the  conception  of  things,  which  are  not 
easily  apprehended,  by  comparing  them  with  others  with  which  we 
are  more  familiar.     This  practice  has  prevailed  so  universally,  that 
in  many  cases,  the  proposition,  which  asserts  the  analogy,-  has  been 
confounded,  in  common  speech,  with  the  enunciation  of  one  or 
both  of  the  ratios  of  which  it  consists ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  many  propositions  are  continually  stated,  which  are 
essentially  false ;  but  which  are  not  productive  of  material  error,., 
as  long  as  the  terms  of  both  ratios  in  the  analogy  are  cognizable  to 
hunian  reason ;  as  when  we  say,  *  the  mind  apprehends  a  certain 
truth,   instead  of  saying,  *  the  mind  is  in  the  same  relation  to  a 
certain  troth,  as  the  hand  is  in,  to  an  object  which  it  lays  hold  on, 
or  apprehends.'     It  is  where  the  terms  cense  to  be  homogeneotis, ' 
that  analogy  leads  us  into  error ;  and  this  distinction  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  philosophy;  for  the  old,  down  to  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes,  was  purely  analogical. 

Archbishop 
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I  Arclibjshop  King  and  Dr.  Copleston  liave  shown  tlje  danger 
wl  deceilfidncss  of  analogical  reasoning,  when  applied  lo  llie 
^lalions  which  subsiitt  between  the  Creator  and  his  crealnres. 
t  We  observe  certain  reHiills  of  God's  government  of  the  world, 
!Sponding,  in  kind,  with  those  whicli  would  be  produced,  on 
ire  limited  scale,  bj  the  justice,  or  mercy,  or  knowledge  of  an 
individual  of  our  own  species.  To  corresponding  results  we  are 
naturally  led  to  assign  identical  causes^  and  therefore  we  trans- 
fer at  once  the  properties  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  knowledge,  to 
■'  B  Deity.  And  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  safely  do  so  : 
It  when  we  reason  back  from  these  properties,  and  ai^ne  that  the 
ntice  and  mercy  of  the  Deity  will,  in  all  cases,  produce  efiecta 
psibly  corresponding  to  those  which  result  from  the  justice  and 
lercy  of  man,  we  go  farther  than  Me  have  any  right  to  go,  and 
re  misled  by  the  improper  use  of  terms. 
'riie  most  important  mistake  which  this  cause  is  apt  to  produce, 
M  Uie  imposing  upon  the  operations  of  the  Deity  the  aanie  laws  of 
neceasity  which  regulate  our  own  proceedings.  It  is  said,  for  in- 
Htance,  that  if  the  Deity  permits  a  man  to  do  that  which  He  might 
have  inclined  him  not  to  do,  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  justice  to 
""jinish  him  for  doing  it.  But  the  correct  statement  of  the  propo- 
is  this;  As  far  as  we  can  collect  from  what  is  revealed  to  us 
amoral  government  of  the  world,  the  Almighty  acts  in  a 
r  analogous  to  that,  which  in  human  affairs  is  culled  justice  ; 
in  human  affairs  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  a 
which  we  might  have  hindered  him  from  committing,  so  it 
ot  seem  lo  us  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  tenour  of  tlie 
Divine  proceedings,  that  punishment  should  overtake  an  offence 
under  the  circumstances  here  described.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
principles  of  Justice  are  immutable  and  eternal,  we  answer,  true ; 
but  then  arises  the  question,  liow  is  justice  to  be  detined  ?  As  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  concerned  one  with  another,  the  question  may 
be  readily  answered  ;  and  as  far  as  we  are  practically  interested  in 
the  justice  of  God,  and  in  the  imitation  of  it,  we  may  abide  by 
that  answer  j  but  when  we  proceed,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  say 
what  ma^  or  mai/  not  be  done  by  the  Deity,  consistently  with 
justice,  we  forget  that  we  are  binding  Him  down  to  our  own  know- 
ledge of  his  plans,  and  confining  his  attributes  by  rules,  drawn  from 
■n  observation  of  their  effect.  Instead  of  saying,  God  can  do 
uotliing  but  what  is  just,  we  ought  to  shape  the  assertion  thus, 
whatever  God  does,  is  just.  And  the  difference,  although  seemingly 
verbal,  is  in  fact  very  material,  as  the  disputes  concerning  pre- 
destination abundantly  prove. 

We  have  observed  iliat,  for  all  the  practical  ends  of  religion,  it 
it  auBJcient  tliat  meu  should  attribute  to  the  Almighty  the  moral 
F  3  properties 
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properties  of  justice,  mercy,  8cc.  free  from  all  alloy  of  prejodioe 
and  passion,  according  to  tbe  common  and  received  acceptation  of 
the  terms.  But  we  tread  upon  unsafe  ground,  uhen  we  proceed  to 
define  with  accuracy  the  divine  attributes  of  per/'ect  jmticef  perfect 
goodness,  &c.  and  to  talk  of  tliem  as  of  properties  well  undmtood, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  a  reeular  system  of  action  for  the  Dei^. 
It  is  still  more  inaccurate,  if  it  be  not  more  unsafe,  to  talk  of  lus 
infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness ;  an  epithet,  which,  when 
applied  to  moral  qualities,  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  Of  abttrad 
infinity  we  have  no  idea  at  all ;  of  infinite  space,  or  subaUnce,  wm 
have  at  most  only  a  negative  idea ;  it  b  something  so  great  as  to  admit 
of  no  addition ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  are  capaUe 
of  forming  any  such  idea  in  our  mmds.  But  when  we  talk  of  a  Being 
injinitely  good,  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  a 
good,  as  to  admit  of  no  addition  to  his  goodness ;  and  iu 
it  is  plainly  more  proper  to  speak  oi  perfect  goodness. 

Again,  since  justice,  mercy,  &c.  are  relative  qualities,  i.  e.  affect* 
ing  the  relations  by  which  men  are  connected  together  as  parts  of 
a  moral  system,  and  are  virtues,  inasmuch  as  they  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals ;  so  when  we  speak  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God,  we  must  understand  them  as  those  attributes,  bj 
which  He  shapes  his  proceedings  towards  mankind,  so  as  to  bring 
about,  in  the  end,  that  quantity  of  positive  happiness,  which  He 
intended  them  to  attain  when  He  created  them.  And  since  we 
neither  know  the  nature  of  that  happiness,  the  degree  in  which  it  it 
to  be  enjoyed,  nor  all  the  methods  by  which,  on  the  part  of  God> 
it  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  plainly  very  presumptuous  and 
unsafe  to  arraign  any  proceeding  of  his  providence,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  justice. 

In  the  sermon  on  Predestination,  the  republication  of  which 
by  Mr.  Whately  is  an  acceptable  service  to  the  theological 
student.  Archbishop  King  observes,  that  what  are  called  the  at* 
tributes  of  God,  are  ascribed  to  him  by  way  of  analogy  and  com** 
parison :  that  they  are  (he  should  have  said  that  they  may  be)  quite 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  qualities  to  which  we  give  the  same 
names  in  ourselves ;  and  that  we  have  in  fact  no  more  proper  notion 
of  them  than  a  blind  man  has  of  colours, — '  If  we  would  speak  the 
truth,  those  powers,  properties,  and  operations,  the  names  of  which 
we  transfer  to  God,  are  but  faint  shadows  and  resembitmces,  or 
rather  indeed  emblems  and  parabolical  figures  of  the  divine  attri* 
butes  which  they  are  intended  to  signify ;  whereas  his  attributes  arci 
the  originals,  the  true,  real  things,  of  a  nature  so  infinitely  superior 
^nd  different  from  any  thing  we  discern  in  his  creatures,  or  that  can 
be  conceived  by  finite  understandings,  that  we  cannot  with  reason 
pretend  to  make  any  other  deductions  from  the  nature  of  one  to 
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H    ihat  of  the  others,  than  those  he  has  allowed  us  to  make ;  or  to  ex- 

B    tend  the  parallel  any  farther  than  ihal  very  instance,  which  ihe  resem- 

P     lilance  was  designed  to  leach  iia.'     In  this  conclusion  we  readily 

f     acquiesce;  but  the  premises  are  not  worded  with  sufficient  caution 

I      and  accuracy.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  there 

r      ia  certainly  none  in  Scripture,  for  supposing  that  justice  and  mercy 

'      amongst  men  are  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  those  qualities 

vhich actuate  the  Supreme  Governorof  the  universe;  although  their 

operation  is  greatly  more  circumscribed,  and   their  effects  more 

discoverable  to  us,  than  the  effects  of  the  divine  attributes  are,  in 

ifae  operations  which  are  proceeding  on  so  much  grander  a  scale. 

"luch  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  man,  in 

is  intellectual  nature,  is  a  faint  likeness  and  ktia.'&yaaii.rx  of  the 

)eity;  a  doctrine  to  which  the  Archbishop  himself  seems  to  refer, 

phen  he  terms  the  moral  faculties  of  man,  shadows  and  resemblances 

S  Ihe  attributes  of  God.     A  stronger  objection  still  to  this  notion 

If  that  it  precludes,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  observed,  that  imitation  of 

be  divine  perfections,  which  we  are  commanded  to  aim  at.     And, 

Meed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  maintain  it,  without  falling  into  some 

EWitrBdictory  enunciations;    as  is  the  case  in  the  paragraph  above 

B noted,  where  ihe  author  talks  of  'originals  and  real  things,  inli- 
^^  llely  different  from  ihcir  resemblances.'  We  confess  thai  Dr.  Co- 
pleston's  reasoning  on  this  particular  point,  in  his  tirst  note  on  Dis- 
course the  third,  does  not  altogether  satisfy  us.'  We  arc  not  coii- 
lending  that  the  divine  attributes  can  be  comprehended  by  finite 
'intelligence ;  but  only  that,  as  far  as  they  enter,  by  their  visible 
^fiects,  into  tbe  movements  of  the  moral  system  of  which  we  form 
I  part,  ihey  are  subjects  of  contemplation  to  the  eye  of  humari 
ason  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  that  contrivance  which  is  so  easily 
scoverable  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  we  are  sure  that 
originated  in  a  faculty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  we  call 
kisdom,  but  incomparably  more  exalted  and  comprehensive. 

We  are  not  disposed,  the  re  fore,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Whately,  in  cen- 
Dring  as  inaccurate  the  prevailing  custom  of  speaking  of  the  'being' 
bd  '  attributes'  of  a  Deity  as  distinct.  '  For,'  he  asks, '  what  do  we 
how  of  any  thing,  except  its  attributes  ? — Ask  a  man  what  his  idea 
f  God  is,  and  perhaps  he  will  reply  by  calling  him  "  the  author  of  the 
biverse;"  (that  is,  a/(riiu((ngto  him  the  creation)  and  assigning  to 
^Biin  such  and  such  other  attiabutes.'  This  is  strangely  inaccurate. 
Every  one  knows,  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
we  mean  his  moral,  not  his  historical  attributes.  No  thinking 
— dian  indeed  would  make  the  answer  which  Mr,  Whately  supposes. 
UT asked,  what  has  God  doiie'^  he  would  answer,  '  He  has  made 
^e  world  :'  but  if  the  question  were  '  what  is  God  V  the  reply 
tonld  be  obviously  very  different — '  He  is  a  Being  perfectly  wise 
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and  good/  8ic.  Tlie  being  of  God  may  be  proved  from  the  simple 
datum  of  the  existence  of  the  universe,  by  reasoning  si  posteriori. 
His  attributes  must  be  proved  bj  reasonmg  downwards,  k  priori. 
The  exiKtcnceof  a  First  Great  Cause  being  established, it  follows  that 
he  must  possess  in  perfection  all  the  good  \\  hich  he  has  communicated 
to  his  creatures ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  traces  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  ^^  hich  are  observable  in  the  works  of  creation, 
when  considered  bv  themselves,  furnish  a  proof  which  only  rises  to  a 
Iiigh  degree  of  moral  probability ;  but  when  viewed  as  confirmations 
of  the  proof  which  may  be  deduced  from  other  considerations,  they 
reach  the  certainty  of  demonstration ;  a  truth  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Whately,  in  lib  note  on  p.  5. 

Archbishop  King,  speaking  of  the  abuse  of  analogical  reasoDipg, 
says,  p.  IS.   'It  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  any  of  these 
(faculties)  are  more  properly  and  literally  in  God,  after  the  manner 
that  they  are  in  us,  than  hands  or  eyes,  than  mercy,  love,  or  hatred 
are ; — nor  can  we  draw  consequences  from  the  r^  nature  of  one, 
to  that  of  the  other — with  more  justness  of  reason  than  we  can  con- 
clude, because  our  hand  consists  of  fingers  and  joints,  that  the 
.  power  of  God  is  distinguished  by  such  parts.'     But  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  same  kind  of  volition  which  sets  in  motion  our  hand, 
as  the  instrument  of  our  strength,  takes  place,  when  the  Deity  exerts 
his  power;  that  is  to  say,  as  our  hand  does  not  move  unless  we 
will  it,  so  the  Deity  does  not  perform  an  act  of  power  without 
willing  it;  although  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  process 
should  be  the  same  in  both  cases.     Dr.  Copleston  observes,  that 
*  attributes,  such  as  those  in  question,  have  no  form  or  existence  of 
their  own,  as  the  whole  essence  of  them  consists  in  their  relation 
to  something.'     This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  moral  faculties  of 
man,  which  are  measured,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree,  by  the  eJOfects 
which  they  produce.     And  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Whately  remarks, 
that  the  only  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  A.  and  those  of 
33.  is  a  resemblance  o^  relations  or  ratios^  in  other  words  an  analogy. 
But  it  obviously  does  not  follow  from  this  definition,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  not  as  fair  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  human  mind, 
as  those  of  man,  since  neither  of  them  can  be  judged  of  but  in  their 
relation  to  their  respective  objects.     The  real  reason,  why  we  can- 
not safely  argue  upon  the  divine  attributes,  as  resembling  those  of 
man,  is  this ;  that  in  point  of  fact  we  do  not  know  the  effects  (i.  e. 
the  whole  effects)  of  any  one  attribute*;  that  we  do  not,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, know  its  object  (i.  e.  not  the  whole  object)  nor  the  degree  in 
which  one  attribute  may  limit  and  qualify  another;  nor  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  effect  which  we  assign  to  one  attribute,  may  not 
have  proceeded  from  another.     But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  Deity  does  not  possess  the  very  same  moral  qualities 

in 
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in  kind,  (however  superior  in  degree)  which  constitute  the  perfec 
lion  of  human  nature ;  ahhou^^h  He  may  poasesa  many  others,  o 
which  we  have  no  conception.     And  the  denying  of  any  reaea 
bianCG  whatever  between  the  moral  atlnbutes  of  the  Creutor,  ; 
ihose  of  his  rational  creatureB,  aeema  calculated  to  introduce  a  gr 
degree  of  perplexity  into  our  speculHlions  upon  the  Divine  Natt 
It  appears  to  be  suHicicnt,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  undue  im 
quisitiveness  and  dogmatism,  on   tlie  one  hand,  and  doubt, 
scepticism  on  the  other,  that  we  should  he  conscious  of  our  utteiffi 
iiiabilility  to  comprehend  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  full  estenl, 
or  in  their  complete  relation  towards  man;  and  acknowledge  tba^l 
tliere  Is  no  reatiun,  in  the  nature  of  thinga,  why  He  should  have  roil 
vealed  to  us  any  more  of  the  motives  and  ends  of  his  operatioiH 
than  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  our  improvement  m  a  al~' 
of  moral  discipline  ;   and  that  consequently  apparent  dlfficultie: 
the  aclieme  of  his  government  of  the  world,  prove,  not  the  imperff 
tion  of  that  scheme,  but  of  our  own  intellectual  faculties.     TTii 
consideration  supplies  the  only  solution  which  can  be  given  of 
difficult  problem  m   theology,  how  to  reconcile  the  foieknowh 
of  God,  with  the  free  will  of  man;  and  it  has  been  stated  and 
forced  by  Dr.  Copleston  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision. . 

Every  one  knows  that  the  church  is  indebled  to  Augustine  for 
controversies  on  this  subject,  which  have  so  long  disturbed  hi  _ 
peace.  Till  Pdagius  asserted  in  direct  terms  the  free  will  of  niai^ 
and  Augustine,  witJi  greater  vehemence,  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
irresistible  grace,  Christians  in  general  had  been  content  tu 
fjiiiesce  in  two  undoubted  truths,  without  attempting  to  reconcile 
their  apparent  inconsistency  with  each  other;  viz.  the  foreknow^ 
ledge  of  the  Deity,  and  the  free  agency  of  his  creatures. 
Magdeburg  cenluriaturs,  who  were  themselves  Predestinartans,  _ 
knowledge,  that  llicie  was  no  Miiler  in  the  second  ami  third  ceiit»t 
rics,  who  did  not  jnuintain  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  after  the  fall; 
and  in  the  fourth  century  we  find  the  most  eminent  Palhers  of  the 
cimrcb  speaking  on  this  stiliject  with  equal  piety  and  good  sense. 
Nothing  can  be  more  jusi,  or  more  concisely  expressed,  than  the 
following  sentiment  of  Aniobius,  '  Libertatein  arbitrii  et  ne^are 
periculum  est ;  et  nudare,  peccatum.  Si  enim  negaveris,  omnibus 
inena  la.iiasti ;  si  nudaveris,  deccplsti.  Nam  negas,  si  dixeris ;  Deus 
>   n  vult,  bonus  snm  ;  si  non  vult,  bonus  nan  siun  ;  cum  constet,  Deum 

^le  omiies  homines  salvos  fieri ;  et  unusquisqne  suo  sit  iniqiius 

^itrio.     Nudas  autem,  cum  lantum  ipai  arbitrio  dederis,  ut  eum 

^us  divini  adjutorii  denuduiis.' 
"      "  )m  the  lime  of  Augustine,  these  difficult  and  perplexing 

lestions  have  been  continually  the  great  debatable  ground  in  iheo- 
;  and  in  the  indes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  articles  Pela- 

gianism. 
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gianism,  Jamaiism,  and  Calvinisniy  will  furaiBh  specimens  of  dl 
tlie  confusioD  and  uncharitablenesSy  which  usually  resalt  from  an 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  human  reason^  upon  subjects  which  it  has 
no  power  to  grasp. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  Romish 
churchy  and  of  the  Protestant  synod  of  Dort,  is  this :  tliat  Ood 
decreed  to  create  mankind  holy  and  good : — That  he  foresaw  that 
man  would  sin  unless  he  prevented  it ;  and  He  decreed  not  to  pre- 
irent  it :  That  out  of  mankind,  so  fallen,  He  chose  a  certain  number 
to  restore  to  righteousness,  and  rejected  the  rest ;  and  that  to  these 
chosen,  He  sent  his  Son.  This  is  a  less  offensive  form  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  predestination  than  the  Irrespective  Decree  which  is  incal* 
cated  by  the  supralapsariaiis,  and  which  the  framersof  the  Lambeth 
Articles  endeavoured  in  vain  to  introduce  into  the  Articles  oT  our 
church.*  The  defenders  of  the  first-mentioned  opinion,  claim  our 
seventeenth  Article  as  agreeing  with  them.  That  it  was  not  tih* 
tended  to  agree  with  them,  appears  from  several  considerations ; 
especially  from  this,  that  Cranmer  and  the  other  framers  of  thd 
Articles  followed  the  Augustan  confession  of  faith,  and  ordered 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  to  be  read  in  chtirches.t 

Two  other  varieties  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  are  stated  by 
Plaifere ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  all  liable,  tif  limine,  to  the  objec- 
tion that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  moral  agency  of  man.  Thcf 
difficulty  was  not  effectually  sunnounted  by  Arminius,  who  pro- 
fessed to  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  maintained^ 
that  God,  having  known  all  things  M'hich  were  possible  to  be,  de^ 
termined  upon  that  order  of  things  which  now  is,  but  was,  before 
his  determination,  only  possible :  that  God  foreknew,  that  certain 
persons  would  come  to  eternal  life,  and  others  to  perdition,  if  jus- 
tice should  be  done  to  them ;  that  nevertheless  He  determined  upon 
the  existence  of  this  order  of  things;  and  thus  predestinated  aH 
men  to  life  or  death  eternal.  This  account  of  the  matter,  which  is 
hitended  to  leave  room  for  a  free  will  to  have  its  work,  passes  over 
the  great  difficulty  in  silence  ;  viz.  that  if  God  did  determine  upon 
the  present  order  of  things,  since  the  variation  of  a  single  action  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  would  make  it  a  different  order  of  things 
from  what  it  is,  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  it  must  be  such  as  Gm 
has  decreed  it  to  be,  and  consequently  men  cannot  chuse  but  act  as 
diey  do.  According  to  the  Arminian  notion,  God  foreknew  all 
things  contingent  or  possible,  and  of  these  possible  things.  He  de- 
creed that  such  and  such  things  should  be.  His  knowledge,  as  know- 
ledge, causes  nothing ;  and  his  decree  does  not  alter,  but  only  con^ 


*  Dr.  Coplestun  has  subjoined  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  point  in  his  Appendix, 
f  See  riaifere.    7)racH  m  l^redettlnatim.    Camb.  1709. 
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htaa,  what  He  knew  would  be  the  work  of  man.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  although  tlie  divine  knowledge  of  things  po»- 
lible,  could  cause  nothing ;  j'et  the  divine  knowledge  uf  things  future 
must  have  depended  upon  tbe  divine  decree,  which  made  them 
future  ;*  and,  for  its  practical  effects  upon  the  condition  of  man, 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  that  decree.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  which  is  assigned  to  this  notion,  is,  that  it  acknowledges 
the  unsearchableneaa  of  the  divine  counsels :  for  who  can  tell,  why 
God  suffered  one  man  to  perish  and  not  another,  when  he  wan 
able  to  dispose  of  iheir  course  of  action  to  contrary  ends  ^  But 
surely  this  argument  Is  fatal  to  the  former. 

Dr.  Goad's  account  of  the  matter  is  this, '  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
tliat  a  thing  ^vill  vecessarili/  be  done :  and  another,  to  know  tieces- 
tarii^  that  it  will  be  done.  God  knows  that  things  will  be  done  ; 
but  He  knows  that  they  might  have  fallen  out  otherwise  for  ought 
He  had  ordered  to  the  contrary.  God  foreknows  all  things,  because 
ihey  will  be  done ;  lliey  are  nut  done,  because  He  foreknows  them.' 
ITjis  account  leaves  the  diSiculty  where  it  found  it ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a  play  upon  words.  God  foreknows  all  things 
because  they  \\\\\  be  done ;  true  :  but  then  they  will  be  done,  be- 
cause God  has  decreed  them.  The  fact  ia,  that  according  lo  ail 
our  notions  of  the  divine  attributes,  tlie  connexion  between  God's 
prescience  and  his  predetermination,  is  undeniable;  and  it  makes 
but  little  difference  as  to  the  real  difHcuity,  whether  we  maintain,  with 
Ihe  Lutherans,  that  he  has  predestinated  certain  men  simply  to  life 
eternal,  or,  with  the  Calvinists,  that  He  has  foreordained  them  to 
llie  means  as  well  as  the  end ;  or,  with  Arminius,  that  He  deier- 
nined  to  save  those  who  should  obey  his  will,  without  determining 
who  these  should  bei  for  this  last  exception  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Afficulty :  and  it  may  he  briefly  stated  thus  upon  the  principles  of 
"wman  reason  alone.  Did  Adam  sin  of  his  own  free-will  ?  If  you 
■  '  yes ;  then  his  fall  was  not  foreseen ;  if  no  ;  then  he  was  not 
eable.  The  difficulty  is  thus  stated  by  Bayle ;  +  but,  as  was 
a  be  expected,  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  an  answer. 

"lie  answer,  which  had  been  briefly  stated  by  some  few  preceding 
rritera,  and  more  at  large  by  Archbishop  King,  is  briefly  this:  that, 
B  stating  their  respective  doctrines  as  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
s  Predestinarians  and  Freewillers  both  fall  into  the  mistake,  of 
leakingof  the  attributes  of  God, as  falling  within  the  scope  of  human 
laaon ;  and  of  using,  in  a  direct  and  proper  sense,  terms,  which, 
(hen  applied  to  the  Deity,  can  oiil;  be  understood  in  the  way  of 

*  Aquiiiu  ind  the  Schoalmcn  cull 
,'Tb«Kno»lcdg<:  of  Vision;'    H 

owleilyi  of  pure  Dudemiinding,' 

|-  Att.  Jariciiius. 
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comparison  and  analogy;  that  the  only  safe  and  MiUafactory 
method,  is  to  conclude,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  do,  that  the 
intellectual  quuiities,  if  not  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  are  of 
another  nature  than  ours  ;  that  although  we  are  treated  by  Him  as 
free  agents,  He  foreknows  all  our  actions;  and  although  we  under- 
stand not  how  this  can  be,  yet  that  lie  does ;  and,  as  it  has  beeii 
strongly  expressed  by  a  Father  of  our  church,  *  God*  can  reconcile 
his  own  contradictions  /  that  is  to  say,  his  seeming  contradictions ; 
for  when  we  fancy  that  contradictions  exist  between  the  plainest 
principles  of  that  reason  which  God  has  given  us,  and  the  no  less 
plain  and  certain  declarations  of  his  Word,  we  ought  to  suspect 
that  the  secret  lies  in  our  own  ignorance ;  and  to  acquiesce  in  that 
portion  of  light  and  understanding,  which  is  given  us  for  the  uses 
of  a  state  of  trial,  and  which  will  be  found  abundantly  sufficient 
ifor  all  the  practical  purposes  of  such  a  state. 

Mr.  Whately  has  very  justly  observed,  that  although  it  was  Dr. 
King's  primary  object,  in  diis  Discourse,  to  treat  of  Predestination 
and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it ;  the  principles  which  he  lays 
(down  are  equally,  if  not  more,  applicable  to  every  other  mysterious 
doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  furnish  us  with  a  rule  for  in- 
terpreting rightly  the  Scripture  accounts  of  God,  and  of  his  deal- 
ings with  mankind.  In  his  Appendix  he  has  also  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  doctrines  of  prescience  and  necessity  are,  in  fact, 
those  which  least  admit  of,  and  least  need  that  mode  of  explanation, 
which  Dr.  King  has  adopted,  and  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in 
the  use  of  ambiguous  terms. .  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  is  but 
descending  a  step  lower  in  the  argument;  for  the  very  ambiguity 
of  which  Mr.  Wnately  complains,  arises  from  the  inadequacy  of 
human  language  to  the  purpose  of  defining  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  God  and  man ;  and  this  inadequacy  proceeds  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  divine  attributes.  His  Appendix,  however, 
contains  many  valuable  observations  on  this  subject,  intermixed, 
however,  with  some  questionable  arguments.  He  says,  that  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  necessity  appears  to  have  been  an  iutiniate 
conuectiouy  as  is  indicated  both  by  its  etymology,  as  if  from  *  necto,' 
and  by  the  use  of  '  necessitudo'  and  '  necessarius'  to  denote  inti- 
macy.' This  etymology  is  extremely  doubtful,  as  are  all  the  other 
derivations  suggested  by  the  grannnarians,  e.  g.  nee  esse,  ne  cessa, 
&c.  The  old  form  of  the  adjective,  as  it  is  well  known,  was 
liecessus,  which  we  conceived  to  have  been  formed  from  ne  and 
cassus,  *  not  vain,  not  uncertain,'  as  regularly  as  nefandus  and 
nefaslus, 

Mr.  Whately  says,  (p.  90.)  *  If  in  any  case  it  depends  on  us 
to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing,  any  thing,  and  we  have  a  decided 
inclination — \x  predominant  will,  to  do  it,  then  it  is  (in  the  primary 

sense 
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Dense  of  the  word)  a  necessary  consequence  tliat  we  do  it ;  and 
whoever  knows  that  we  have  ihis  power  and  this  will,  knows  that 
we  shall  do  so:  this  knowleilge  implies  necessity  in  one  sense,  but 
not  in  the  other:  it  implies  the  connection  between  the  cause  and 
the  etFect — between  our  power  and  our  will,  and  a  certain  action ; 
but  not  any  compulsion  and  opposition  to  our  will.'  We  must 
confess  that  this  mode  of  reasaning  appears  lo  us  to  keep  altogether 
wide  of  the  real  ditficulty.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Whately  what 
'  t/trcjWn' our  inclination,  what  makes  our  will  to  'predominate?' 
Jffae  replies,  certain  extrinsic  objects  operating  upon  the  mind; 
we  axk  further,  mIio  has  so  regul^tted  the  course  of  events  that  those 
objects  shall  be  presented  to  the  mind  f  Whoever  knows  that  we 
will  Ml  action,  and  that  we  have  power  to  do  it,  may  indeed  know 
that  we  i/iali  do  it ;  but  the  real  question  is,  who  can  know  before- 
hand that  such  or  such  an  action  will  be  presented  to  our  choice, 
unless  he  has  decreed  heforehnnd  that  it  shall  be  f  And  if  we 
Vttempt  to  evade  the  ditficulty,  as  Mr.  Whately  does,  by  saying, 
(hat  God  foreknows,  from  our  moral  propensities,  which  H'uy  we 

L  'fball  act  in  any  given  case,  we  ask,  who  gave  us  those  propi'iisilies? 

F  ^The  same   objection   presses   upon  Tucker's  remark,  adopted  in 

r,  97-  that  '  for  a  mau  to  complain  that  he  is  not  free,  because 
is  conduct  is  conformable  to  his  own  character,  and  because  he 
►  ipannot  voluntarily  act  against  his  own  inclination,  is  the  same  ab- 
p  furdity,  as  to  complain  that  he  cannot  walk  without  walking,  or  sit 
L«^l  without  sitting  still.'  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Whately  in 
tUax  exhortation,  '  Let  us  not  be  driven  by  metaphysical  quibbles, 
■lo  give  up  the  plain,  broad,  and  practical  distinction  between 
Bnluntary  and  involuntary  actions;'  but  still  the  original  difficulty 
Recurs,  and  the  Fatalist  will  come  upon  us  with  the  inquiry,  who 
Htonstituted  our  will,  so  as  to  make  us  choose  some  actions  and 
■jnect  others  ?  or,  who  fashioned  the  course  of  events,  so  as  to  pre- 
Htent  to  our  choice  these  objects,  which  he  knew  would  influence 
Hhit  wills  in  a  certain  way?  After  all,  we  must  revert  to  Arch- 
BliBhop  King's  account  of  the  matter,  as  being  the  only  one  which 
Kitrikes  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
fftuoting  the  sensible  and  pious  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Whately 
^poncludes  his  first  Dissertation. 

^^  *  And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  (hat,  in  inculcating  the 
^kty  of  humilily,  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
^fareen  two  different  offices  of  it,  or  as  some  would  express  it,  two  different 
■ttsda  of  humility,  which  are  nut  always  found  in  tbe  same  person.  Tha 
^■pe  consists  in  lurming  a  modest  estimate  of  one's  own  mdiviiliial  powers 
^Ead  worth,  compared  with  ibat  of  ibe  rest  of  mankind;  the  other  in 
^Kit  overrating  tbe  human  faculties — in  estimating,  as  humbly  as  we 
^BUght,  the  powers   and  capacities  of  man  in  general.     Now  ibere  are 
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many  who  observe  one  of  theie  rules,  bot  violate  the  other :  partlj 
perhaps  from  not  attending  lo  the  difference  hetween  them.  A  maa 
may  be  entirely  free  from  penotuil  arrogance-*fn>m  i^ll  undue  preteor 
sious  to  superiority  over  others — and  may,  so  fiur,  be  justly  regarded  as 
a  modest  and  huroblc-roinded  man ; — and  yet  may  err  most  grievously 
in  exercising  his  faculties  on  subjects  which  lie  out  of  their  reach; 
reasoning  and  dogmatising  on  things  beyond  reason,  and  presumptuously 
prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Most  High :  nor  will  he  be  at  ut 
checked  in  this  fault  by  any  admonitions  against  despising  others  and 
overrating  himself  in  comparison  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  be  personally  arrogant,  and  yet  form  a  just  and  modest  estimate 
of  the  human  powers ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  War- 
burton.' — pp.  102,  103. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  give  some  account  of  Dr.  Copleston's 
very  able  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination. 
He  takes  for  the  leading  principle  of  his  first  discourse,  a  maxim 
long  received  in  philosophy ;  that  if  we  reason  justly  on  a  false 
supposition,  the  conclusion  will  involve  an  absurdity  ;  and  that  in- 
versely, an  absurd  conclusion,  resulting  from  just  reasoning,  shows 
that  the  original  supposition  is  false;  which  is  what  the  logicians  call 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  Now  the  whole  course  of  human 
action  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  certain  ends  are  to  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  certain  means ;  and  that  the  use  of  those 
means  is  matter  of  choice.  Men  never  try  to  do  that  miiich  they 
know  they  cannot  do ;  and  in  every  instance,  while  reason  holds  its 
empire,  they  desist  from  action,  the  moment  they  are  convinced 
that  the  end  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  cannot  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  are  the  energy  and  activity  with  which  they  set  about 
it.  If  all  men  were  impressed  with  a  thorough  conviction,  that 
some  superior  influence  would  interfere  to  accomplish,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  objects  of  their  wishes,  a  total  inactivity  would  be  the 
result.  Where  there  is  nq  uncertainty,  there  is  no  hope  nor  fear, 
nor  consequently  any  motive  to  aiction.  And  if  what  the  Fatalist 
says  be  true,  that  those  who  are  Necessitarians  *  in  theory,  are  not  so 
in  practice ;  but  that  they  conform  to  the  seeming  order  of  contin- 
gencies ;  it  only  proves,  that  they  do  not  believe  what  they  pro- 
fess. Our  present  state  of  being  is  strictly  a  practical  state,  and 
the  only  method  which  we  have  of  judging  of  a  man's  inteJIectnal 
and  moral  condition  is  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  his  conduct; 
The  Fatalists  then  may  sophisticate  their  reason  by  the  use  of 
terms,  the  full  meaning  of  w4iicfa  they  do  not  comprehend  f  bvt 


•  Dr.  Copleston  uses  the  word  *  Necessarians.*  We  conceive  that  '  Necessitarian' 
is  more  conformable  to  analogy,  as  a  designation  of  one  who  believes  in  the  doctr^e  of 
Necetsitjr ;  (m  Trinitanau,  HunwnitBrian,  Ubiqoitary. 

their 
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their  nature  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  their  theoretical  conclusions, 
sod  affords  a  practical  mfutation  of  them. 

Now  if  the  discovery  of  the  true  relations  of  things  be  the  great 
object  of  human  knowledge,  it  will  futlow,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
fatalitim,  that  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  knowledge,  we  be- 
come less  qualified  for  the  purposes  of  our  being,  as  creatures 
placed  in  a  state  of  intellectual  discipline.  Our  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  us  active  powers  and  principles,  the  capacity  and  the 
disposition  to  continual  improvement  in  that  knowledge,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  according  to  this  system,  is  the  certainty  that  all 
our  faculties  and  principles  are  absolutely  useless.  This  is  au 
absurdity  of  the  most  striking  kind. 

Dt,  Copleslon  pursues  the  absurdity  into  the  moral  relations  of 
mat! ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  do  not  see  why  he  has  made  so 
atrong  a  distinction  between  his  active  and  moral  capacity  ;  since 
die  doctrine  of  fatalism  can  no  further  affect  him  as  an  intelligent 
agent,  than  as  it  affects  him  in  his  endeavours  to  discover  the  moral 
relations  of  things.  Dr.  Copleston  illustrates,  with  great  force  and 
clearness,  the  unquestionable  truth,  that  all  men  act  as  if  they  were 
free  moral  agents,  and  that  in  the  habitual  judgment  of  mankind, 
they  are  ouly  so  far  considered  to  be  the  objects  of  praise  or  blame, 
as  they  act  of  their  own  accord  ;  whereas  if  a  general  persuasion 
were  entertained,  that  in  all  the  concerns  of  life  they  were  acting 
under  the  control  of  necessity,  all  the  degrees  and  shades  of  right 
aad  wrong  would  be  done  away,  all  moral  feeling  extinguished, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  put  to  silence.  '  Aud  thus  man  is 
formed  by  his  Maker  a  preposterous  compound,  with  a  conscience 
that  informs  him  of  his  duly,  and  with  an  undentanding  that  tells 
him,  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  and  improved,  that  his  con- 
science is  a  mistaken  guide.'  The  tendency  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
I  horrors  of  antinomianism  is  obvious ;  and  if  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
>duces  them  in  fact,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  stand,  which 
uence  and  common  sense  must  ever  make,  against  such  a  per- 
in  of  reason. 

r.  Copleslon  observes,  that  if  there  be  any  difference  between 

ibe  doctrines  of  the  Fatalists,  and  those  of  the  Suprnlapsarians  or 

Calvinists,  it  consists  principally  in  their  practical  effects,  which  are 

\_  worse  in  the  case  of  the  Calvinists,  than  in  that  of  the  Fatalists.    The 

It  will  not  disobey  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  nor  es- 

a  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  refusing  to  abide  by  a  rule  of 

1  which  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  mankind.     He  may  Oelieve 

it  he  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  but  he  will  act  as  if 

E  were  a  free  agent.     But  the  Calvinist  considers,  that  the  glory  of 

lod  is  interested  in  his  strict  and  practical  adherence  to  the  doctrine 

Klestination ;  and  that  the  good  effect  of  doing  so,  is  eternal ; 

while 
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while  the  inconvenience  of  acting  in  a  manner  which  the  world 
considers  wrong,  is  only  temporary.  Fatalism  breeds  a  disregard 
of  religious  duties,  Calvinism  of  moral.  In  a  word,  Calvinism  is 
Fatalism  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state ;  and  its  ebence 
is  comprised  in  the  reply  which  was  made  by  a  certain  monk,  men- 
tioned by  Augustine,  when  his  brethren  upbraided  him  with  vicious 
conduct ;  ^  qualiscunique  nunc  sum,  talis  ero,  qualem  me  Deus 
futurum  esse  praescivit.' 

Dr.  Copleston  makes  some  excellent  remarks  upon  die  misap- 
plication of  the  words  true  and  /cfAe,  and  upon  the  confusion 
between  word)  and  things  which  pervades  the  reasoning  employed 
by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  Dc  Fato  :  but  surely  he  speaks  too 
generally  both  here,  and  in  the  Preface  p.  xiv.  when  he  says  that 

*  an   assertion   respecting   the   future  is   neither  true  nor  false/ 

*  ^rhe  precise  meaning  of  true/  he  observes,  is,  *  id  quod  res 
est.'  But  true,  as  applied  to  a  proposition,  means,  that  it 
asserts  of  the  predicate  id  quod  res  pradicata  est ;  at  least,  this 
use  of  the  word  is  so  universal,  that  it  would  be  pedantry  to -call 
it  in  question,  and  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Copleston  in  the  Preface. 
Now  a  future  event,  which  will  certainly  happen,  is  to  the  Divine 
intelligence,  as  mucli  an  object  of  contemplation,  as  a  thing  actu-^ 
ally  existing ;  and  if  we  have  a  divine  assurance  that  it  will  come  ' 
to  pass,  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  certainty  to  us  as  our  own  actual 
existence  ;  and  may  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  such :  and  that  is  a 
true  proposition,  which  asserts,  that  we  shall  be  recompensed  for- 
our  deeds,  because  we  are  assured  of  the  reality  by  Him,  in  the' 
plan  of  whose  providence  it  virtually  exists.  The  Stoical  asser- 
tion, indeed,  '  that  every  proposition  is  either  true  or  false,'  will  not' 
hold  good ;  for  a  proposition  may  be  nugatory ;  it  may  assert  nothing; 
as  when  we  say,  *  such  an  event  will  happen  or  it  will  not  happen/ 
In  general,  those  propositions  concerning  the  future,  and  those 
only,  can  be  called  true,  which  relate  to  things  of  which  God  has 
assured  us.  The  following  just  observations  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  spirit  of- piety  and  humility  which  they  breathe,  and 
for  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  expressed  : 

*  Neither  should  it  excite  our  surprise,  that  in  words  of  such  comipon 
use  as  true,  possible,  certain,  and  the  like,  any  ambiguity  should  exist/ 
or  that  any  process  of  definition  should  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
fallacy  in  the  employment  of  them.  While  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  or  to  those  relations  of  things  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  no  such  precision  or  refinement  is  required.  ■ 
The  commonest  tools  need  not  be  made  with  mathematical  exactness.- 
But  when  we  push  our  enquiries  beyond  this  daily  sphere  of  vision, 
greater  and  greater  accuracy  is  requisite  in  the  instruments  we  employ. 
The  slightest  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  a  floating  atom,  or  the 

vibration 
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vibraiion  from  ft  footstep,  will  inlerfere  with  iheobservBtions  orpliysJcHl 

icience — and  throw  us  perliajis  at  once  out  of  our  true  course 

'  Ten  iliousand  leagues  awry 

Into  the  dtvious  air. 

,    '  And  when  we  lake  upon  us  to  explore  the  hidden  things  of  God, 

those  vast  regions  which  lie  at  an  Immeasurable  dis(aiice   from  our 

ordinary  range  of  thought,  can  il  be  surprising  iflhe  JnUruments  which 

•erve  us  well  enough  here,   be  found  coarse  and  defective,  and  that 

trbeii  most  perfect  lliey  shoold  stand  in  need  of  (he  nicest  care  in 

Bcljusting  them,  before  we  can  place  any  confidence  in  the  result  J 

Language  is  the  chief, if  not  the  only  medium  of  all  these  speculations: 

and  when  the  conclusions  obtained  Ly  help  of  this  medium  militate 

against  the  strongest  moral  convictions,  and  the  first  principles  of  our 

nature,  i*  it  not  reasonable  to  suspect  some  JTiHccuracy  in  ihe  process, 

ame  imperfection  in  the  instruments,  or  some  defect  in  those  organi 

(hicli  are  exercised  upon  objects  far  beyond  the  system  for  which 

'         ;re  principally  designed  I     If  indignation  be  ever  justified   upon 

□ns  of  this  kind,  it  surely  is  uUuwnble  when  we  hear  the  name  of 

^ilosophy  applied  to  errors  such  as  these;  when  men  presume  to 

xa   the  ways  of  Omnipotence,   and    fancy   they  are  fathoming  the 

n>t&s  of  the  mighty  ocean,  with  a  line  that  has  not  yet  measured  the 

randings  of  the  harbour  from  whence  they  set  out.' — pp.  41 — 43. 

In  the  second  Discourse  is  considered  tlie  difficulty  of  reconciling 

>e  controlling  influence  of  Divine  Providencft  with  the  free  agency 

'mail;  which,  however,  are  in  fact  practically  reconciled  by  reli- 

OU9  men  every  day  of  their  lives.     They  engage  in  busiuesa  with 

full  perauasion  that  the  upshot  of  it  depends  in  a  great  degree 

lisn  those  exertions  which  they  freely  make ;  and  yet,  whensoever 

ey  allow  themselves  time  to  reflect,  they  spontaneously  recur  to 

e  notion  of  a  superintending  providence;  and,  as  it  is  elegantly 

pressed  by  Dr.  Copleston,  '  in  calmer  and  more  leisurely*  hours, 

e  impression  of  that  supreme  influence  returns  upon  the  mind 

th  increased  force,  as  some  sound,  which  in  the  stillness  of  the 

ijht  fills  the  air,  yet  is  loat  or  unperceived  amidst  the  several  dis- 

Tds  and  noises  of  a  busy  day.' 

"We  must,  however,  confess  that  we  do  not  entirely  approve  of 
t  notion,  which  Dr.  Copleston  suggests,  of  a  controlling  provi- 
mce,  which  may  be  kept  in  reserve  to  act  upon  occasions,  which 
sy  form  the  plan  and  the  outline,  and  delegate  the  subordinate 
jrts  to  minor  agents.  The  prescience,  or  omniscience,  of  God 
ast  comprehend  all  these  subordinate  parts,  as  well  as  the  grand 
tline  of  tlie  moral  government  of  the  world.  It  is  as  hard  to  con- 
e  the  smallest  event  to  happen  without  his  foreknowing  it,  as 
le  greatest.     And,  consequently,  the  same  dithculty  presses  upon 

*  We  doabt  whcihri  tlie  epUhet  leiniTtlii,  xlilcli  i«  prnpcrl;  utcil  of  a  pccinn  nl  lei- 
VOL.  XXVI.  NO.  LI.  O  thw-^ 
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this  notion,  as  upon  that  of  predestination ;  and  the  same  answer  is 
to  be  given  in  both  instances,  viz.  our  ignorance  of  the  kind  and 
mode  of  the  divine  knowledge.     That  we  are  free  agents  is  nmtter 
of  experience,  practically  speaking ;  and  the  law  which  God  has 
given  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  we  are  so.     And  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  compa- 
tibility of  this  state  of  things  with  fvluit  we  conceive  to  be  an  attri- 
bute of  God;  it  is  probably,  as  Dr.  Copleston  observes,  from 
overlooking  some  condition  of  this  great  moral  problem,  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  our  observation,  or  which  utterly 
surpasses  the  grasp  of  our  intellect.    What  are  really  only  difficul- 
ties (to  us)  we  make  to  be  seeming  contradictions,  by  reasoning 
without  sufficient  data,  and  by  the  misapplication  of  terms ;  and  if 
ail  controvertists,  before  entering  upon  die  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, had  been  required  to  agree  upon  some  clear  and  intelligible 
definitions  of  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God,  they  would 
have  seen  at  once  where  the  real  difficulty  lay. 
'    Hume  lias  followed  the  principles  of  the  Necessitarians  into  their 
natural  results,  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is,  according  to  those 
laws,  which  philosophy  first  deduces  from  an  observation  of  the 
human  mind,  and  then  applies  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  avoid 
one  of  two  conclusions ;  first,  that  if  human  actions  can  be  traced 
up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can  never  be  criminal ; 
or,  secondly,  if  they  be  criminal,  that  we  must  deny  to  the  Deity 
the  attribute  of  perfection.     But  he  asserts  what  is  contrary  to 
every  niau's  experience,  when  he  maintains  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  principles  and  conduct  of  men,  as  amounts  to 
a  moral  necessity.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  this  necessary  con- 
nection, which  gives  scope  to  the  exercise  of  many  moral  virtues, 
and  is  characteristic  of  a  state  of  trial.     And  as  to  perfection,,  the 
term,  when  applied  to  any  object  but  the  Deity  himself,  is  relative. 
That  thing  is  perfect,  in  its  kind,  which  perfectly  answers  the  end 
for  which  it  was  intended.    And  if  the  moral  system  of  the  universe 
be  calculated  to  produce  those  ultimate  ends,  which  its  Author  pro- 
posed to  Himself,  it  is  perfect,  as  a  means,  however  difficult  we  may 
iind  it  to  reconcile  some  of  its  features  with  our  notions  of  perfec- 
tion.    Imperfection,  real  or  apparent,  is  essential  to  that  state  of 
trial,  in  which  both  reason  and  revelation  show  that  we  are  placed. 
A  belief  that  evil  exists  and  may  be  avoided,  that  we  ourselves  may 
become  better  and  happier  by  Divine  assistance,  is  necessai^  to 
habits  of  piety  and  devotion ;  and  it  is  a  belief  which  has  heen 
universal  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  nations.     However 
irreconcilable  it  may  be  with  our  notions  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  that  he  should  deal  with  man  as  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  obey 
him  or  not ;  what  does  it  matter  to  us,  as  creatures,  who  are  not 

to 
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to  be  rewarded  for  our  knowledge,  but  for  our  practical  conformity 
to  wlial  we  know  of  ihe  divine  will  ?  Let  us  agree  that  apparent 
incongruilies  are  not  always  moral  contradiclions  ;  ihese  may  be 
Vmongst  the  truths,  which,  like  a  curve  and  ita  asymptote,  as  Dr. 
Copleston  has  illustrated  it,  '  must  continually  approach,  although 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  finite  being  they  will  never  coincide.' 
The  certain  co-existence  of  the  two  is  a  matter  of  belief,  not  of 
investigation;  a  tit  motive  to  humility  and  watchfulness,  but  not  a 
proper  subject  of  controversy.  Controversy,  however,  has  been 
at  work  tor  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  whatever  form  it  may  have 
assumed,  however  varied  may  have  been  its  terms,  the  point  at  issue 
ban  been  always  one  and  the  same ;  and  it  is  stated  with  admirable 
Cleamess  and  precision  by  Tucker,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr. 
■^"    leston,  p.  84. 

'  An  universal  providence  disposing  all  events  wilhout  exception, 

:;s  no  room  for  freedom.     But  there  is  such  a  providence,  therefore 

t>  freedom  :  or  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  freedom  of  tiie  will,  ihere- 

e  no  such  providence.     Thus  both  parties  lay  down  the  same  major, 

trithout  which  they  would  make  no  scruple  to  admit  the  minor  assumed 

''9  their  anlagnnisis.     But  the  muBt  sober  and  considerate  part  of  mau- 

Uid,  induced  by  the  strong  evidences  both  of  freedom  and  providence, 

K^ve  forborne  to  pronounce  ihem  incompatible,  tAe  only  abstacle  against 

mi^  reception  ef  etiker :  yet  look  upon  their  eonrntenc})  as  one  of  those 

L  ifiysteries  which  we  are  forced  lo  admit  though  we  cannot  explain." ' 

The  Third  Discourse  is  employed  in  restating  and  illustrating 
dlia  position,  and  in  enforcing  the  observations  of  Archbishop  King 
upon  the  analogical  application  of  the  terms  of  human  language  to 
fte  operations  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Dr.  Copleston  exposes 
die  absurdity  and  danger  of  pressing  this  analogy  so  far  as  to  imply 
■n  identity  or  even  a  similarity  in  the  terms;  and  of  using  such 
phrases  as  the  '  leadings  and  leanings'  in  the  mind  of  God,  '  his 
whole  mind,' '  his  mind  in  action,'  and  many  similar  expressions, 
which,  if  they  have  any  real  meaning,  are  little  short  of  impious.  It 
n  an  admirable  observation,  which  has  been  often  made,  but  never 
stated  with  greater  force  and  precision  than  by  Dr.  Copleston,  that 
*  God  is  revealed  lo  us,  not  as  He  is  absolutely  in  himself,  but 
relatively  to  ourselves — and  that  the  terms  employed  are  such  as 
dearly  to  indicate  not  his  nature  and  essence,  but  the  duties  which 
belong  to  us,  arising  out  of  that  relation.'  And  the  moment  that 
we  push  the  application  of  these  relative  terms  so  far  as  to  trench 
iipon  any  of  the  revealed  attributes  of  God,  we  should  be  sensible 
of  having  trespassed  beyond  the  just  province  of  human  speech  ;  a 
CBiUion  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  some  even  of  our 
beat  divines, '  who  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  in  language 
G  2  whicb 
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which  a  prudent  naturalist  at oids  in  the  int eatigation  even  of  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures.' 

The  Fourth  Discourse  discusses  '  the  main  subject  of  the  Cal- 
vkristic  controversy,  whether  there  be  few  that  Be  saved/  which, 
however,  is  in  fact  only  secondary  to  the  great  question, — *  whether 
each  man's  destiny  has  been  fixed  from  eternity ;'  upon  which  ne- 
cessarily depend  those  of  election  and  reprobation,  the  indefiec- 
tibility  of  grace,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  through  the 
various  arguments  by  which  it  is  here  ably  illustrated.  One  thing 
is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied,  without  the  most  wilful  opposition 
to  the  testimony  of  reason  and  revelation ;  that  whether  tnere  be 
few  that  are  to  be  saved,  or  many,  God  intended  that  we  should  act 
as  if  we  might  all  be  saved,  and  as  if  it  depended,  in  a  great  mea-^ 
sure,  upon  ourselves,  whether  we  are  saved  or  not.  If  the  contrary 
supposition  be  admitted,  we  not  only  make  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science,  and  the  suggestions  of  our  natural  reason  utterly  fallacious 
and  mischievous,  but  we  render  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Author  of  our  religion  nusatory,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them  either  involuntary  or  impossible.  How  does  the 
Calvinist  reconcile  his  doctrine  of  election  and  indefectible  grace 
with  the  exhortations  to  diligence,  watchfulness,  self-mortifi<»tion, 
and  fear,  which  form  the  leading  feature  of  the  evangelical  teaching? 
He  will  tell  us,  that  election  and  grace  are  the  operative  causes  of 
good  works.  But,  as  Dr.  Copleston  observes,  the  apostles  repre^ 
sent  them  not  as  reasons  why  a  man  is  zealous  of  good  works,  but 
why  he  ought  to  be.  And  if  a  man  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
zealous  of  good  works,  to  give  him  precept  upon  precept  to  that 
effect,  cannot  be  a  whit  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be,  earnestly  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  sitting  still  to  a  man  who  is  fixed  to  his  chair 
by  cords  or  by  a  fit  of  the  gout.  It  is  manifestly  God's  pleasure, 
as  revealed  to  us  both  by  the  light  of  nature  and  in  his  written  word,' 
that  man  should  consider  himself  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  shape  hia 
conduct  accordingly.  The  moral  .precepts  of  his  law  all  proceed 
upon  this  supposition;  we  are  therefore  certain  of  its  truth.  What, 
if  we  find  also  in  the  Revelation  of  his  Will  an  assertion  of  his 
eternal  counsels  and  omniscience  ?  We  find  only  a  confirmation  of 
what  our  natural  reason  had  taught  us.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  find 
an  explanation  of  them  ;  we  are  not  instructed  in  what  manner 
they  are  compatible  with  the  great  principle  of  the  moral  law.  But 
have  we  any  right  to  such  an  explanation  i  or  do  we  know  that  our 
faculties  are  adapted  to  receive  it  ?  If  our  faculties  are  limited,  we 
are  sure,  that  there  must  be  many  truths  of  which,  as  to  the  mode 
of  their  existence,  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have^  the  least  notion  ; 

which 
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I  .which  are  jet  perfectly  familiar  to  beings  of  a  liigher  order  ;  and 
^that  there  may  be  many  which  no  tinite  being  whatever  is  able  to 
fticomprehend.     The  question   here  is  not,  whether  either  of  the 
fdoclrines  is  irreconcilable  with  human  reason,  for  that  is  not  pre- 
tended ;  but  whether  two  doctrines,  each  resulting  from  the  plainest 
jtrinciples  of  human  reason,  be  reconcilable  with  each  other.     It 
IS  clear  that  any  difficulty  in  this  respect  ought  not  to  be  considered 
IB  invalidating  either  doctrine,  but  only  as  proving,  that  some  prin- 
^^iple  ought  to  enter  into  the  calculation,  which  ue  have  omitted  to 
'   take  into  account;  and  t/iat  principle  is  the  imperfection  and  in- 
sufficiency of  human  reason  when  employed  as  a  criterion  of  the 
measures  of  Divine  Providence.    '  Such  expressions,'  observes  Dr. 
Barrow,  '  do  import,  not  that  God  acteth  absolutely  in  the  thing 

Eilf,  but  quoad  nos  ;  not  that  he  acteth  without  reason,  but  upon 
sons  (transcending  our  capacity,  or  our  means  to  know)  incum- 
hensible  or  uudiscernible  to  us  ;  not  that  He  can  give  no  ac- 
ini, but  is  not  obliged  to  render  any  to  us.  That  the  methods 
liis  Providence  commonly  are  inscrutable;  that  his  proceedings 
not  subject  to  our  examination  and  censure ;  that  his  acting 
:h  sufficiently  authorize  and  justify  itself;  that  it  is  high  pre- 
option and  arrogance  for  us  to  scan,  sift,  or  contest,  or  cavil  at 
equity  or  wisdom  of  God's  acting.' 
\t  the  same  time  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  since  both 
prescience  of  God  and  the  free  agency  of  man  are  truths  dis- 
;tly  asserted  in  Scripture,  if  there  be  an  individual,  who  feels 
re  of  conviction  and  encouragement  to  well-doing  in  one  of  these 
rtrines  than  in  the  other,  he  is  no  fit  object  of  censure,  much  less 
or  abuse,  as  long  at  he  holds  the  leading  articles  of  the  Christian 
faitb,  and  makes  his  principles  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  the 
Gospel.  The  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  on{^  tlien  become  a  fit 
subject  for  reprobation,  when  they  assert  one  truth  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion, or  practical  annihilation  of  the  other ;  when  they  press  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  encouragement  of  all  true  believers;  and  disparage,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  whose  religion  must  be  chiefly  practical,  the  necessity 
(we  will  not  say  the  efficacy)  of  a  holy  life.  Surely  it  must  be  by 
this  time  obvious  to  the  wisest  men  of  both  parlies,  that  no  good 
can  result  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the  visible 
church,  by  the  continuation  of  a  dispute,  w  hich,  by  its  very  nature, 
can  never  be  dedded ;  but  which  does  admit  of  a  coinpTomise,  viz. 
that  each  should  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
v^lbe  other  contends;  as  not  being  able  to  contradict  it,  but  only  to 
iceive  its  compatibility  with  his  own  ;  that  both  parties  should 
e  imperfection  of  human  reason;  and  agree  in  the 
G  3  paramount 
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paramouDt  importance  of  those  duties  which  neither  party  caUs  in 
question,  viz.  faith  and  a  holy  life. 

No  Irenicum  is  so  effectual  as  the  near  prospect  of  a  comoiou 
danger;  and  we  trust  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
both  parties  will  lay  aside  their  disputes  concerning  the  abstruse 
and  speculative  points  of  the  Quinquarticular  controversy,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  their  efforts  to  crush  the  pestilent  heresy 
of  Antinomianism,  and  to  oppose  the  presumptuous  and  beartr 
less  system  of  the  God-denying  apostasy.  We  are  convinced 
that  Dr.  Copleston's  book  will  do  much  towards  accompUsking 
this  desirable  compromise,  if  it  be  read  as  generally  and  as  attenr 
tively  as  it  deserves.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  pie^ 
and  moderation,  suitable  to  the  high  and  difficult  nature  of  the 
subject  which  it  discusses;  and  every  thing  material  to  the  mam 

Suestion  is  stated  with  the  greatest  force  and  precision,  and  with 
le  most  lucid  arrangement  of  words.  In  short,  we  consider  it  to 
be  a  model  of  discussion  upon  points  concerning  the  phUosophy  (xf 
religion.  An  ignorant  and  blundering  libeller,  who  has  probably 
been  foiled  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  eminence  in  that  Universit]^ 
of  which  Dr.  Copleston  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  has  men- 
tioned these  Discourses  on  Predestination  in  terms  of  contempt, 
M'hich  plainly  show  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  as  he  is  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Copleston  has  treated 
it.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  a  worthier  employment 
for  one  who  holds  an  ostensible  situation  in  those  venerable  senur 
naries  of  the  church,  than  the  endeavouring  to  recall  theattenlion 
of  disputants  in  theology  from  the  logomachies  of  the  schools, 
and  from  speculations  upon  matters  which  are  not  Intimate  objects 
of  human  reason,  to  the  great  practical  purposes  of  religion. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  give  one  word  of  advice,  and  it  shall  be 
the  advice  of  M  elancthon,  to  those  persons  of  either  party,  who  per- 
sist in  declaiming  upon  these  most  difficult  and  unimproving 
questions,  as  if  the  essence  of  Christianity  were  involved  in  them, 
instead  of  imitating  the  moderation  and  practical  good  seiis^  of 
that  church  to  which  both  belong :  *  Gaudeo  relinqui  altercationenSf 
quae  inter  vos  fuit,  de  justitia  ante  lapsum  humans  naturse.  Mi 
Mathest,  de  praesentibus  nostris  aerumnis,  de  praesenti  beneficio 
disputemus.— Hos  locos  jsgitandos  et  illustrandos  esse  duco.  £t 
in  his  versari  Paulum  vides.  Omittamus  disputatioues ;  quae  plilis 
habentsubtilitatisquamutilitatis,ac  in  nostris  Ecclesiis  concordiam 
faveamus.  Id  autem  fieri  non  potest,  nisi  nos  ipsi  interdum  quosr 
dani  iracundorum  hominum  aculeos  dissimulemus.  Hanc  philosor 
phiam  profecto  necessariam  esse  doctori  in  Eccle^ia  judico.' '. 

Abt. 
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London.  1821. 
'117'E  will  not  take  upon  us  positively  lo  say,  that  Apollo  ever 
'  ^  enters  our  study ;  but  we  feel  no  scruple  in  alGrming,  that  if 
he  should  occasionally  condescend  to  grace  it  with  his  presence, 
he  might  not,  perhapa,  be  ill -entertained  ;  since  it  is  odds  but  he 
finds  us  occupied  (as  Perseus  found  the  Hyperboreans  of  old)  in 
his  favourite  amusement,  the  sacrilice  of  assea — Hone,  Hunt,  Haz- 
litt,  and  other  nvie^aha. — Were  ihey  not  more  vicious  than  stupid, 
we  should  almost  feel  inclined  lo  pity  the  unconscious  levity  of  the 
'beasts'  at  their  fate.  Not  so  ApuUo:  he,  light-hearted  deit^ 
laughs  outright. 

*AffoM*. 

Xaipli,  7■^»  S'opwt  iSf\ii 
'OpSiBi  kiuSolKui. 

Thus  beautifully  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley  : 
'Entering  their  halls. 
He  caught  them  ofTcring  to  tlie  gods 
Hecatmnba  Aitinine.- — 
In  such  their  sacred  feasts 
Apollo  much  delights.     Laughing  he  views 
Tne  vigorous  wanton  brutes.' 


I 


Mr.  Hazlilt,  our  present  concern,  having  already  undeigone  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  our  castigation,  without  any  apparent  be- 
nefit, a  repetition  of  it  would  be  useless,  as  far  as  regards  himself : 
for  the  sake  of  the  younger  class  of  readers,  however,  it  may  not 
be  entirely  fruitless  to  take  some  brief  notice  of  these  crude,  though 
laboured  lucubrations.    Laboured,  we  call  them ;  because,  in  spile 
of  the  author's  formal  renunciation  of  the  toil  of  revision,  every 
'  Aought  is  spun  out  with  a  pertinacity  truly  wonderful,  except  where 
lome  paradox    is    abruptly  started    in    the  face  of    the    reader, 
^icb  is  intended  to  astound  him  by  its  unusual  condensation. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  character   as  a  writer    may,    we  think,    be   not 
Usiaptly  designated  by  a  term  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  our 
ransatlantic  brethren,    which,  though  cacophonous,  is  sufficiently 
izpressive.    We  would  venture  to  recommend  its  importation  and 
'    3tion  into  the  language  of  this  island,  for  the  particular  delinea- 
n  of  such  persons  as  we  have  enumerated  above:   they  must 
e  too  partial  to  the  produce  of  a  Republican  soil,  to  be  dis- 
ipleased  with  the    application.     The   word  to  which   we   allude, 
SG-w  HAN  GBR,  is  interpreted  in  the  American  dictionary  to  be 
e  who  makes  use  of' political  or  other  gabble,  vulgarly  tailed 
lane,   that  serves  lo  amuse  the  rabble.'     Those  who  peruse  the 
*  c  4  '  Table 
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'  Table  Talk'  will  determine  how  far  the  definition  answers  to  the 
case  in  point ;  they  will  observe  also  the  truth  of  a  remark  often 
made,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Radical  School  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  insinuating  their  poison  into  all  sorts  of  subjects;  a  drama, 
a  novel,  a  poem,  an  essay,  or  a  school-book,  is  in  their  bands  an 
equally  tsonvenient  vehicle.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  constitutibn 
of  the  country  puts  the  reader  effectually  on  his  guard :  it  is  the 
oblique  stroke,  like  that  of  the  tusk  of  the  boar,  which  roost 
dangerously  assails  the  uuwary.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  '  Essay 
on  Genius  and  Common  Sense,'  we  are  surprized  by  a  spiteful 
tirade  against  the  speeches  of  an  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, ornamented  by  a  sort  of  silhouette,  representing  'the 
gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Pitt' !  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  ioM^ 
of  this  illustrious  statesman  should  haunt  the  distempered  imar 
gination  of  such  persons,  since  they  can  neither  forget  nor 
forgive  that  prompt  energy  to  which,  under  Heaven,  we  mainly 
owe  our  preservation  from  the  designs  of  Jacobins,  Spenceans, 
Radicals,  or  by  whatever  other  name  these  pestilent  vermin  may 
be  distinguished.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  nevertheless  curious. 
Our  author  has  certainly  the  merit  of  sometimes  making  spirited 
sketches  from  the  life.  He  gives  here  a  lively  picture  of  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  one  of  those  consciences  which  *  fear  each 
bush  an  officer.'  The  subject  of  the  drawing  appears  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  artist ;  one  of  those  fortunate  wights,  (those  acquitted 
felons,  as  they  were  termed  by  Mr.  Windham,)  who  in  the  year 
1 794,  by  the  admirable  tenderness  of  the  English  law,  escaped  th6 
sword  of  justice.  He  is  presented  to  us  as  retiring,  after  his  de- 
liverance, into  the  enchanting  vale  of  Langollen ;  but  even  there, — 
although  the  intoxicating  gas  of  a  projected  epic  poem  plays  round 
every  cell  and  convolution  of  bis  brain, — he  is  unable  to  steep  his 
senses  in  for^etfulnessy  and  lull  the  terrors  of  his  mind,  disturbed 
as  it  is  by  daily  and  nightly  visions  of  halters,  gibbets,  and  govern- 
ment spies.  Like  the  great  first  Radical,  he  carries  his  hell  aboat 
him,  even  in  the  purlieus  of  Paradise.  The  tender  sympathy  of 
the  author  for  this  '  martyr  of  liberty'  may  be  easily  imagined ; — 
but  we  are  pressed  for  room,  and  must  refer  to  the  book  for  the 
syllables  of  dolour  yelled  outon  the  occasion. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  sixteen  '  Essays,'  on  various 
subjects.  We  are  spared  the  trouble  of  copying  their  titles,  shice 
they  merely  afford  occasion  for  desultory  declamation,  and  for  ob- 
servations which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  respective 
theses. 

In  the  Essay  just  noticed,*  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  characterise 
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M  '  liie  greatest  and  most  original  poel  of  the  present  day  ; — com-  I 

pared  wilh   whose  lines  Lord  Bvron'a  are  but  exaggerated  com^  1 

mon-place,  and  Walter  Scott's  old  wives'  fables.'     In  tlie   ch»i  "I 

racier  of  Cobbett,  a  sketch,  by  the  bye,    which  proves  Mr.  Hazlitt  1 

to  be  iio  ill  portrait- painter  where  the  subject  suits  him,  bo  asserts,  '1 

in  condrmalion  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  this  profound  and  I 

consistent  critic,  'that  in  one  sense  Shakspeare  was  not  a  poet'!  I 

He  does  not  favour  us  with  any  key  to  this  enigma,  and  we  aM  J 

unable  to  solve  it.  i 

Jn  that  'On  People  with  one  Idea,'  he  quotes  with   approba-  j 
lion  a  saying  of  *  Tom  Moore,'  '  that  some  one  puts  his  hand  in 
his  breeches  pocket  like  a  crocodile.'     'This  (says  Mr,  Hazlitt)  is 

hieroglyphical ;'  but  neither  does  he  here  condescend  to  expound  j 

the  mysterious  symbol,  except  by  observing  that  '  Mr.  Owen  puts  j 

^afoot  in  the  question  of  socinl  improvement,  much  in  the  same  I 

manner.'  \ 

The  tricks  of  the  fndian  ju^lera  strike  the  Essayist's  imagina-  ] 

lion  with  a  full  conception  of  ihe  unbounded  powers  of  the  human  J 

capacity ;  and,  ihongh  he  has  elsewhere  evinced  a  proud  satisfaction  I 

at  his  own  share  of  taleni,  he  is  here  driven,  from  the  contemplation  | 

of  their  genius,  to  admit  his  comparative  worth  less  n  ess.     'Diia  na-  ^ 

turally  leads  him  to  reflections  on  those  sublime  arts,  which  are  so  | 

iuccessfully  cultivated  at  Sadler's  Wells;  and  he  draws  a  grave  parallel  I 

between  the  fame  of  Richer  the  rope-dancer  and  that  of  Sir  Joshua  i 

Reynolds.    Having  already  noticed  the  author's  partiality  to  the  gra  -j 

pbic  art,  we  are  prepared  for  the  decision  which  he  offers.   '  Upon  I 

the  whole,  (he  says,)  I  have  more  respect  for  Reynolds  than  I  have  I 

for  Richer;  for,  happen  how  it  will,  there  have  been  more  people  I 

in  the  world  who  could  dance  on  a  rope  like  the  one,  than  wbo'  j 

could  paint  like  Sir  Joshua.     The  latter  was  but  a  bungler  in  his  J 

profession  to  the  ulher,  it  is  true ;  but  then  he  had  a  harder  task-  \ 

master  to  obey.'    Dazzled  by  the  glory  which  plays  round  the  Indian  j 

and  English  professors  wbo  have  acquiredsuch  astonishing  command  I 

over  tlie  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  be  is  blind  to  inferior  merit,  I 
and  becomes  extremely  fastidious  in  reviewing  the  display  of  hu< 
man  intellect.  Iji  the  records  of  France  he  is  only  able  to  disco- 
ver three  great  men,  Moli^re,  Rabelais,  and  Montaigne  ;  but  he 
cautiously  qualities  tlie  distinction  conferred  on  the  tirst  of  this 
triad,  (who,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  the  Misanthrope 
and  of  Tartufie,]  as  being  but  '  a  great  farce- writer.' 

In  the  '  Essay  on  Vulgarity  and  Affectation,'  we  are  assured  that 
'  Gentility  is  only  a  more  select  and  artificial  kind  of  vulgarity.' 
VVe  must  refer  those,  who  feel  any  curiosity  to  see  the  full  elucidation 

uf  this  text,  to  the  work  itself,  as  in  this  case  the  author  vouchsafes  to  ] 

wirttbe  slow  understanding  of  his  readers  by  a  prolix  commen-  J 

^^^^^^_                                                                        tarjr.  1 
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tary.  In  the  course  of  it  we  learn,  that '  the  Coroaadon^  the  cere- 
mouy  which  delights  the  greatest  monarch,  and  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects, — this  height  of  gentility,  and  consummation  of  external 
distinction  and  splendour, — is  a  vulgar  ceremony.' 

Having  been  taught  what  is  vulgar,  we  are  further  kistnicted 
what  is  not  so ;  by  which  we  may  form  a  tolerable  notion  of  tha 
author's  minor  morals.  *  Nothing  (says  he)  is  vulgar,  that  is  natu- 
ral, spontaneous,  unavoidable.  Crossness  is  not  vu^arity;  awk-* 
wardness  is  not  vulgarity  ;  but  all  these  become  vulgar  when  they 
are  affected  and  shown  off  on  the  autliority  of  others/ 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  our  Slang-wbanger  deak  his  blows  in- 
discriminately among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  thinks  proper,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  gall,  or  for  the  more  exquisite  amuaement  of 
his  admirers,  thus  to  libel  the  whole  British  nation:  'if  the 
lower  ranks  are  actuated  by  envy  and  uncharitableness  towards  the 
upper,  the  latter  have  scarcely  any  feelings  but  of  pride,  contempt, 
and  aversion,  to  the  lower.  If  the  poor  would  pull  down  the  nch 
to  get  at  their  good  things,  the  rich  would  tread  down  the  poor  as 
in  a  vine-press,  and  squeeze  the  last  shilling  out  of  their  pockets, 
and  the  last  drop  of  blood  out  of  their  veins.'  Now  we  confi- 
dently appeal  to  all  who  have  taken  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
society  in  this  great  country,  whether  the  truth  be  not  the  very 
reverse  of  this  malevolent  and  incendiary  statement  ?  The  rich  in- 
Great  Britain  have  been  ever  found  to  have  hearts  and  hands  ^0fM& 
as  day  to  melting  charity;'  and  the  lower  orders,  the  continual 
objects  of  their  bounty,  have  always,  except  when  enlightened  by 
the  care  of  some  active  demagogue  of  the  Hazlitt  school,  received 
their  liberality,  and  their  indefatigable  efforts  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  with  a  laudable  degree  of  gratitude. 

But  the  most  perfect  sample,  perhaps,  of  the  great  Slang* 
whanger's  Aianner  and  mode  of  thinking  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Essay  on  Paradox  and  Common-Place  ;  in  which  he  severely 
condemns  the  tergiversation  of  some  of  his  former- associates  in 
the  great  and  laudable  work  of  sapping  and  mining.  '  Twice  has 
the  iron  entered  my  soul.  Twice  have  the  dastard,  vaunting,  venal 
crew,  gone  over  it ;  once  as  they  went  forth,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  with  reason  by  their  side,  glittering  like  a  faulchion,  tram- 
pling on  prejudices,  and  marching  fearlessly  on  in  the  work  of 
regeneration ;  once  again  when  they  returned  with  retrograde  ^teps, 
like  Cacus's  oxen,  dragged  backwards  by  the  heeU*  to  the  den  of 
legitimacy^  rout  on  rout,  confusion  worse  confounded,  with  places 
and  pensions,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  dangling  from  their  pockets, 

*  We  have  in  another  place  intreated  Mr.  Hazlitt '  to  slick  to  his  pipe  and  pot,  and 
leare  Greek  and  Latin  to  us.'  The  oxen  of  Caous  were  not  dragged  backward  l>y  the 
heels. 

and 
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and    shouting,    "  Deliverance   ff)r  mankind,"    for    "  ihe    worst —    | 
the  second  fall  of  man."     Vet  I  h»ve  enduj'ed  all  this  marching     i 
and  countermarching  of  pnets,  |)hiloso|ihers,  anil  putiticians,  over     ■ 
my  head,  as  well  as  1  could,  like  "  ihe  canioinoil,  tbat  thrives  the    ' 
more  'tis  trod  upon."     By  Heitfens!    I   think   I'll  endure  it  no 
longer.'     The  insane  extravagance  of  this  rhapsody  nlmost  disarms     ■ 
our  anger.     It  is  however  remarkable,  ihal  in  all  the  ravings  of    i 
all  the  maniacs  of  this  description, — from  Ensor  to  Lady  Morgan     i 
inclusive, — the  word  legitimait/  appears  to  be  uttered  with  a  scream 
of  terror,  as  the  war-whoop  of  the  Iribe.     Yet  what  is  its  import? 
Latifutneis.        Applied   to    kings,    it   designates    those    who   are     i 
ealitled  to  that  dignity  according  to  the  laws  wisely  made  to  pre- 
vent usurpation,  and  ibe  manifold  evils  of  disputed  succession.  ' 

The  heaviest  discharge  of  Radical  artillery,  however,  is  reserved    i 
for  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  M  r.  Canning  in  a  passage  of  his  cele- 
brated  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool. 

'  My  lot,'  says  Mr.  Canning  in  the  conclui^ion  of  his  address,  ' 
'  is  cast  under  the  British  monarchy.  Under  that  I  have  lived ; 
under  that  I  have  seen  my  country  flourish  ;  under  that  I  have  seen 
it  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  of  glory,  as  I 
believe  any  modification  of  human  society  to  be  capable  of  bestow- 
ing; and  1  am  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  or  to  hazard  the  fruit  of 
centuries  of  experience,  of  centuries  of  struggles,  and  of  more  than 
one  century  of  liberty,  as  perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon 
ibe  earth,  for  visionary  schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  for  doubtful 
experiments  even  of  possible  improvement.'  This  paragraph. 
Id  which  every  sober-minded  Englishman  will  subscribe,  as  the 
sound  and  wise  resolve  uf  genuine  patriotism,  is  characterized  bj 
the  Slang-whanger  as  common-place ;  and  he  supposes,  tbat,  in 
giving  his  refutation  of  it,  he  '  cannot  be  accused  of  falling  into 
tbat  extravagant  and  unmitigated  strain  of  paradoxic:^!  reasoning, 
with  which  he  has  already  found  so  much  fault.'  '  So,  then !'  he 
eiclaims,  *  here  are  ceoturies  of  experience,  and  centuries  of 
struggles  to  arrive  at  one  cenluiy  of  liberty!'  As  though  the 
having  enjoyed  the  prize  for  the  term  stated,  was  all  that  had  been 
obtained  by  (hose  struggles.  He  seems  not  aware,  or  wil- 
fully resolves  not  to  see,  that  we  are  still  in  possession  of  the  bless- 
ing so  acquired.  The  people  of  England  nevertheless  see  and  feel 
it ;  and,  in  spite  of  this  crazy  gabble,  will  exert  all  their  efforts  to 
retain  and  transmit  it  to  their  posterity. 

The  Essayist  nextcharges  Mr.Canning  with  inconsistency,  because 
ill  the  paragraph  quoted,  '  he  throws  down  a  bar  to  all  change,  to 
all  innovation,  to  all  improvement.  He  says,  we  are  arrived  at  the 
end  of  our  struggles ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  in  another  part  of  hii 
■peecb^at  our  struggles  are  not  at  an  end,  but  that  a  crisis  is  at 
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hamly  where  et ery  man  must  take  his  part,  for  or  agpunat  the  iosti* 
tutions  of  the  British  monarchy.'  What  is  there  inconsisteot  in  the 
assertion,  that  our  ancestors  have,  by  their  struggles,  acquired  a 
sufficient  degree  of  rational  liberty,  and  that  the  present  race  will 
as  resolutely  oppose  all  the  attempts  of  a  democratic  factooo, 
which,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Canning's  address,  appeared  to  be 
hastening  on  the  crisis  to  which  he  alluded  f  The  good  sense  of 
the  country,  though  it  sometimes  reposes,  wants  only  auch  spirit 
stirring  appeals  to  it,  as  those  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  be  raised 
into  emotion:  surrounded  as  it  has  been,  during  the  last. twelve 
months,  with  a  more  than  usual  store  of  inflammable  nuitter, 
it  has  acted  like  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy;  and,  under  Ph>- 
vidence,  prevented,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  pip^vent,a  periloiH 
explosion.  Mr.  Hazlitt  concludes  what  he  calls  his  *  simple  and 
mitigated  strain  of  paradox',  by  an  exquisite  illustration  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Live^ 
pool,  in  the  course  of  which  he  informs  us,  that  *  whilst  he  shows 
off  his  rhetorical  paces  by  his  ambling,  and  lisping,  and  nicknaming 
God's  creatures,  he  would  change  liberty  into  slavery,  and  cause 
us  to  anchor,  through  time  and  eternity,  m  the  harbour  of  pasttve 
obedience  and  non-resistance  !'      "^ 

Our  Slang-whanger  exults  exceedingly  in  the  production  of  these 
choice  flowers  of  eloquence.  He  claps  his  wings,  and  crows  over 
his  prostrate  foes  without  stint,  or  mercy :  nay,  in  the  pride  of 
recent  victory,  he  seems  persuaded*  that  nothing  can  withstand  his 
potent  perseverance ; — when,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  an  inddental 
glance  at  the  transcendent  talents  of  the  Indian  jugglers  throws 
him  once  more  into  a  fit  of  humility,  and  he  sobs  out  the  following 
confession  of  the  true  scope  of  his  own  abilities  : 

*  What  have  I  been  doing  all  my  life  ?  Have  I  been  idle,  or  have  I 
nothing  to  show  for  all  my  labour  and  pains?  Or  have  I  passed  my 
time  in  pouring  words  like  water  into  empty  sieves,  trjiug  to  prove  an  ar- 
gument in  the  teeth  of  facts,  and  looking  for  causes  in  the  dark,  and  n6t 
finding  them  ?  I  can  write  a  book :  so  can  many  others  who  have  not 
learned  to  spell.  What  abortions  are  these  Essays !  What  errors,  wl&at 
ill-pieced  transitions,  what  crooked  reasons,  what  lame  conclusions  1 
How  little  is  made  out,  and  that  little  how  ill  i  Yet  they  are  the  best 
I  can  do.' — 

Tandem  Phosbus  adest :  morsusque  inferre  parantem 
Congelat,  et  patulos,  at  erant,  indurat  hiatus. 
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Art.  VI. — Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  2d  Serieif  J 
(Heart  of  Mid  Lothian),  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Sd  Series,  i 
(Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Montrose),  Ivankoe,  Monastertf,  Ab~  J 
hot,  Kenitworth. 

'T^HE  reader  may  espect  an  apology  for  our  having  delayed  no-  j 
-'-      ticing  the  works  that  compose  the  long  list  prefixed  to  this  i 
article.     We  are  disposed  to  apologise  for  noticing  them  at  all.  \ 
And,  certainly,  most  of  the  motives  which  direct  us  in  the  selec- 
tion of  writers  to  be  reviewed,  are  in  this  case  wanting.     We  can-  | 
not  propose  to  draw  the  public   attention  to  works,  which    are  i 
bought,  and  borrowed,  and  stolen,  and  begged  for,  a  hundred  times  , 
more  than  our  dry  and  perishable  pages.     We  have  little  expec- 
tation that  the  great  author,  who  tosses  his  works  to  us  with  such  i 
careless  profusion,  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  our  stric- 
tures— and  still  less  that  he  will  be  guided  by  them.     Our  praise  i 
or  bbme  cannot  well  be  heard  among  the  voices  of  a  whole  nation.   ( 
It  is  by  these  motives,  or  rather  by  this  absence  of  motive,  that  o 
silence  has  been  principally  occasioned.     But  it  cannot  be  pei^  » 
sisted  in.     One  of  our  duties  is,  to  give  a  literary  history  of  the  { 
times  we  live  in — to  tell  those  who  follow  us  what  were  the  si  ' 
jects   and  the  writers  which  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  our  ^ 
contemporaries. — And  it  would  be  a  strange  omission  if  w 
pass  over  the  works,  which,  from  their  number,  their  merit,  their  | 
originality,  and  their  diflusion,  have  more  influence  than  is  exer- , 
cised  by  any  others  within  the  whole  scope  of  o 

Our  deliberation  has  been  quickened  by  feeling  that  this  really  J 
is  no  case  for  further  delay.  We  have  suffered  three  years  to  [ 
elapse  since  we  reviewed  the  6rst  series  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  j 
— and  in  that  interval  a  line  of  three-and-twenty  new  volumes  ' 
covered  our  table.  A  sight  which,  as  we  sit  with  it  before 
might  alarm  even  German  diligence.  It  is  in  some  measu 
compensation,  that  we  consequently  address  readers  who  are  mas-  J 
ters  of  their  subject,  and  may  engage  in  criticism  without  previous  , 
exposition.  Our  present  situation  has  all  the  advantages  o 
ordinary  one,  which  the  comedian  in  Alhenaeus  attributes  to  tragedy  , 
over  bis  own  ait. 

In  every  si 

""  's  tragedy's     "        ■  •  ■    ■ 


For  first,  befon 


V  Prologue  opes  his 


lUlh, 


ind  catch  your  drift 


The  audience  know  the 
From  a  mere  hi; 
They  knew  the 


His  sons  and  daughters ;  such  bis  former  deeds, 
And  »uch  (anon)  his  fBte.'    Or  name  Alcmxon, 
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*'  The  madman,  is  it  not,  that  slew  his  motlierr 
Echoes  each  urchin. — 

Now  we  poor  Comedians 

Get  no  such  lucky  lifts — our  toiling  brains 
Must  coin  new  names,  new  circumstances  past. 
New  present  incidents,  new  introductions^ 
And  new  catastrophes;  and  if  we  blunder 
In  this  same  dull  explanatory  task, 
^Ve  get  hiss'd  off;  while  your  high  tragic  dons 
May  boggle  by  prerogative  forsooth. 

But  to  business.  First,  in  order  of  time,  cooiea  Rob  Roy.  We 
never  rejoiced  more  in  the  circumstaDces  which  exempt  us  from  en- 
deavouring to  relate  our  author's  plots :  for  though  we  have  tlus 
instant  closed  the  last  volume,  and  though  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
re-perusal  was  to  make  out  the  story,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
wc  have  succeeded.  Nothing  but  the  novel's  being  in  the  first  per- 
son, so  that  the  author  appears  bound  only  to  relate  the  events  which 
his  hero  saw  and  heard,  without  detailing  the  steps  by  which  they  are 
brought  about,  could  have  enabled  him  to  make  it  hang  together, 
even  with  the  small  portion  of  plausibility  which  it  now  possesses. 
He  must  have  been  sorely  puzzled,  if  he  had  been  fenced,  in  hb 
own  person,  to  account  for  the  influence  which  constrained  Rashleigh 
to  produce  Campbell,  in  order  to  extricate  his  hero  at  Justice 
Inglewood's,  or  for  the  success  of  such  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  interposition  of 
Rashleigh's  political  friends,  to  oblige  him  to  give  up^he  aAets, 
which  he  had  taken  in  order  to  forward  (though  in  a  most  unin- 
telligible way)  their  views  as  well  as  his  own — and  for  the  effect 
of  that  interference,  at  a  time  when  he  had  determined  to  quit  their 
party.  Indeed,  the  whole  business  of  the  assets — what  they  were 
— the  objects  for  which  they  were  taken — the  manner  in  which 
they  are  recovered,  is  one  mass  of  confusion  and  improbability. 
The  author  himself,  as  he  goes  on,  finds  himself  so  thoroughly  in- 
volved in  the  meshes  of  his  plot,  that  seeing  no  legitimate  extrica- 
tion, he  clears  himself  at  last  by  the  most  absolute,  we  had  almost 
said  the  most  tyrannical,  exercise  of  the  empire  which  authors  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  over  their  personages  and  events,  which 
we  recollect,  even  in  the  annals  of  that  despotic  class  of  sovereigns. 
C*est  un  vrai  coup  d'6tat — and  one  which  we  should  have  expected 
rather  from  an  Asiatic  writer,  than  from  a  novelist  *  in  this  free 
country.'  He  had  resolved  that  his  hero  should,  after  the  custom 
of  heroes,  enjoy  the  family  estate  and  marry  the  heroine.  But  the 
estate  is  in  the  hands  of  an  uncle,  with  six  healthy  sons;  the  heroine 
is  pledged  either  to  marry  one  of  them  or  to  take  the  veil.  Op- 
posuit  Natura  alpesque  nivemque.     First  comes  the  estate.     An 

ordinary 
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Ordinary  novelist  would  have  felt  that  his  hero  could  not  have  it;  or; 
if  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  giving  it  him,  would  have  made  out 
Hme  story  of  an  old  entail,  or  a  forged  will,  or  have  tried  to  find 
Hme  other  expedient,  by  which,  with  a  resemblance  to  the  common 
course  of  events,  he  might  obtain  it.  It  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  do  it  well,  and  ue  cannot  find  out  any  plan  by  which  it  could 
have  been  done  tolerably.  One  plan  only,  we  can  confidently  say, 
be  would  not  have  adopted.  He  would  not  have  killed  all  the  six 
sons  by  different  violent  deaths,  and  the  father  of  a  broken  heart 
for  their  loss^  within  the  space  of  six  months.  If  the  sudden  death 
of  one  person  is  a  most  inartificial  mode  of  bringing  about  a  ealas- 
troplie,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  literary  execution  of  a  whole 
\  Am.ly  f 

But  the  marriage  was  as  difficult  a  business  as  (be  succession, 
plana  was  opposed  to  tlie  hero  in  religion  and  in  principles ;  she 
8  under  the  absolute  influence  of  her  father,  and  he  is  deter- 
UDedr'at  their  last  appearance,  Vol.  III.  p.  3l6,  and  p.  345,  with 
'r  apparent  acquiescence,  to  '  dedicate  her  to  God.'     It  appears, 
B  hint  in  p.  ^45,  that  our  author  had  thoughts  of  recurring  to 
Id    method,   and    killing    Sir  Frederick    Vernon    before   his 
laughter  should  be  irrevocably  vowed  to  the  cloister,  and  then 
'taking  her  change  ber  mind  and  marry.     Whether  the  clumsiness 
i  these  expedients  disgusted  him  when  he  came  to  put  them  into 
taecution,  or  whether,  when  in  sight  of  land,  he  was  too  anxious  to 
bramble  ashore  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  means,  we  are  not  in- 
Ibrmed — but,  in  fact,  he  has  left  the  difficulty  as  he  found  it.     He 
tells  us  indeed  that  Diana  Vernon  became  Mrs.  Francis  Osbal- 
distone — and  be  tells  Will  Tresham  that  he  knows  how  it  took 
^^flace,  but  he  does  not  tell  the  reader.     We  recollect,  when  we 
^■■Kre  beginners  in  chess,  our  indignation  at  ihe  abrupt  ends  of  some 
^^■f  Philidor's  games,  in  ^^liich,  the  pieces  and  pawns  appearing  to 
^|stir  ignorant  eyes  pretty  well  balanced,  we  were  told,  '  The  white 
^^iting  wins  in  seven  moves.'    When  we  played  out  the  game,  sonie- 
rimes   the  white  king  won  in  four  moves,  sometimes  in  twenty, 
sometimes  be  was  checkmated  In  six  moves,  and  sometimes  be  gave 
a  stale  mate  in  five.     But  what  were  the  seven  moves  thus  ob- 
scurely indicated,  we  could  not  for  our  lives  find  out.     How  Mr. 
Oabaldistone  '  sped  in  his  wooing'  is  still  more  mysterious. 

The  characters  are,  as  usual,  admirable.  The  best,  perhaps,  of 
die  men  is  the  Baillie.  Notliing  can  promise  less  originality  or  in- 
terest than  the  portrait  of  a  conceited,  petulant,  purse-proud  trades- 
man ;  full  of  his  own  and  his  father's  local  digiuty  and  importance, 
and  of  mercantile  and  prcsbyterian  formalities,  and  totally  without 
tact  or  discretion,  who  does  nothing  in  tlie  story  but  give  bail,  take  a 
journey,  and  marry  his  maid.    But  the  courage,  the  generosity,  and 

the 
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the  frank  naiveti  and  warm-beartedness,  which  are  united  to  these 
unpromising  ingredients,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the '  Hieland  bludei 
of  him  that  warms  at  thae  daft  tales  o'  venturesome  deeds  and  escapei 
— tho'  they  are  ail  sinfu'  vanities/  and  makes  him  affirm  before  ths 
council  that  Rob  Roy  *  set  apart  what  he  had  dune  again  the  law  o' 
the  country,  and  the  hership  o'  the  Lennox'  (i.  e.  the  laying  waste 
and  plundering  a  whole  country), '  and  the  misfortune  o'  some  folk 
losing  life  by  him,  was  an  honester  man  than  stude  on  any  o'  their 
shanks,'  make  him  both  original  and  interesting  in  the  hi^^est 
degree.  Rashleigh  is  among  the  best  portraits  of  that  difficult  sub- 
iect«  a  well-drawn  villain,  that  ^e  recollect.  The  reader  feels  that 
his  hypocrisy  might  have  deceived — that  of  the  common  fictitious 
rascal  would  only  disgust.  Rob  Roy  himself  well  answers  oar  pie» 
conceptions  of  his  character,  llie  man  who,  without  rank  or  for- 
tune, could  for  thirty  or  forty  years  set  all  law  at  defiance,  who, 
though  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  gpvernment,  not  merely  as 
breaking  its  laws  and  plundering  its  subjects,  but  as  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  and  at  deadly  feud  with  the  great  men  on  whose  property 
he  lived,  could  resist  all  their  power,  and  elude  all  their  stratagems, 
without  being  ever  overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  or  betrayed  by 
the  treachery  of  his  own  companions — taken,  as  many  of  them  must 
have  been,  from  among  the  least  trust-worthy  of  men — must  have 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and^  mixed  with  his  great  vices, 
of  extraordinary  virtues.  He  must  have  had  the  first  in  order  to 
play  Ills  own  part  well,  the  second  in  order  to  retain  in  devoted 
fidelity  his  associates. 

And  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprized  at  hearing  that  the  last  has 
been  doubted ;  and,  certainly,  on  the  occasions  which  are  the  most 
usual  tests  of  courage,  he  behaved  ill.  He  fought  two  duels,  and 
in  both  of  tliem  yielded  almost  immediately,  in  no  very  honourable 
manner.  And,  at  Sheriff  Muir,  on  the  only  occasion  in  whicb» 
with  the  temporary  command  of  the  clan,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  at  once  his  spirit  and  his  devotion, 

*  He  never  advanced 
From  the  place  he  was  stanced 
Till  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a'  man,' 

But  the  fact  is,  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  diflerent  than  the 
courage  of  an  outlaw  and  that  of  a  soldier.  The  first  is  founded 
on  familiarity  with  danger, — it  is  the  virtue  of  rude  times,  and  can 
be  obtained  only  by  repeated  exposure  to  peril.  The  second  is 
founded  on  the  point  of  honour — it  can  exist  only  in  a  most  artifi- 
cial state  of  society,  and  is  so  far  from  requiring  repeated  expo<- 
sure,  that  it  is  often  most  perfectly  exhibited  by  men  who  were 
never  in  danger  before  in  their  lives.    The  first  arises  from  the  con*-. 

tempt 
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lempt  uhicli  is  the  proverbial  result  of  familiarity.    A  man  who  hai    i 
been  often  in  danger  has  learnt  to  distinguish  its  real,  frum  its  ap-    I 

Eareiit,  svuiptoiiis — to  fear  llie  lij^hlning,  not  the  thunder.  1^  J 
as  learnt  tu  balance  the  hazards  of  different  modes  of  escape — Iq  I 
wait  the  opportunity  for  putting  in  practice  that  which  appears  I 
most  promising,  and  to  snatch  that  opportunity  when,  on  ihfl  1 
whole,  it  appears  probable  that  a  belter  will  not  offer.  All  ihia  1 
supposes  great  calinuess  utid  presence  of  mind — but  is  compatible  I 
with  a  thorough  detestation  of  all  unnecessary  risk.  It  not, only  i§  ] 
compatible  with  such  a  detestation,  but  its  natural  tendency,  if  un-r  ] 
counteracted  by  other  causes,  must  be  to  produce  it.  The  coo-  I 
slant  association,  in  such  a  man's  mind,  with  danger  has  been,  tliat  ] 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  His  constant  m^  J 
dilation  has  been,  how  shalf  1  attain  my  object  with  the  leasl  \ 
hazard,  and,  haviug  attained  it,  how  shull  I  best  provide  for  my'  J 
safety  i  Such  habits  lit  him  admirably  for  avoiding  danger — au^  I 
for  encountering  it  when  it  it  cannot  be  avoided;  but  very  ill  fun  J 
thrusting  himself  into  it  when  it  can — or  for  continuing  in  it  when  1 
any  mode  of  escape  is  open.  No  man  can  show  more  calmness  ist  J 
danger,  than  a  North  American  Indian,  or  try  more  frightful  mode%  1 
of  escape,  if  they  are  the  best  ihat  offer, — or  fight  more  desperateljC  \ 
if  he  is  absolutely  forced  to  tight.  But  he  will  not  fight  utiiess  b<|  | 
is  forced.  He  will  rather  endure  any  fatigue,  cold,  sleeplessness^  3 
and  famine,  to  surprize  his  deadliest  enemy,  than  meet  him  on  fair^. 
or  Dearly  fair,  tenns.  . 

Military  courage  is  founded  on  the  glory  attached  to  the  endur- 
ance of  danger,  and  to  ihe  infamy  attached  to  undue  fear.  And,  as 
no  natural  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  qualities,  which  are  ihemselveft 
unnatural,  the  uecessarv  endurance  was  first  raised  to  insensibility,  J 
and,  at  last,  to  delight,  in  danger.  In  that  most  artificial  period  1 
which  followed  both  the  English  and  the  French  civil  wars,  wheikj  I 
llie  minds  of  men,  deprived  of  the  violent  sources  of  excitement  tQ  I 
whicli  ihey  had  been  accustomed,  ran  into  every  soit  of  affectation^  J 
and  absurdity,  a  gentleman  seems  lo  have  been  bound  to  hold  anjij  J 
opportunity  of  encountering  danger  a  source  of  unalloyed  enjoy-  J 
lueut.  Any  ulterior  purpose,  however  frivolous,  was  not  to  be  re^^ 
iguired.  A  man  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive,  or  to  have  ft  J 
fair  opportunity  of  giving,  a  challenge,  had  the  patronage  of  invuing,  J 
three  or  four  friends  lo  partake  in  the  amusement ;  and  while  the-  ] 
principals,  who  might  be  supposed  lo  have  some  object  in  it,  werafJ 
fighting,  the  seconds,  instead  of  minding  their  duty  as  umplres^^ 
fought  too,  to  show  how  much  they  enjoyed  a  chance  of  being,  J 
wounded  or  killed.  The  story  is  well  known  of  the  man  whotj 
offered  to  Lord  Stair  such  an  opportunity,  provided  he  would  excr- J 
cise  this  patronage  in  his  favour  ;  and  who  lefused  to  interfere  fur^  1 
^EVoL.  xxYi.  NO.  LI,  H  ther 
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tlicr  wlicn  lie  found  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  die  transac 
tion,  as  his  lordship's  list  was  full  for  his  next  three  affairs.  The 
story  is  probably  coloured,  but  it  shows  what  were  tlie  feelings,  at 
least  the  emit,  of  the  times  in  which  it  could  be  circulated.  A 
man  so  trained  would  have  shone  on  those  occasions,  on  which  we/ 
have  described  Rob  Roy  as  failina — but  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther he  would  have  heard,  with  tne  same  presence  of  mind,  the 
Baillie's  step  on  the  Tolbooth's  stairs;  and  whether,  if  strapped, 
like  him,  to  Evan  Bigg,  he  would  have  had  sufficient  boldness  to 
plan  his  escape,  sufficient  composure  to  execute  it,  or  sufficient 
patience  to  delay  it  to  the  most  favourable  instant. 

But  what  of '  Die  Vernon,  the  heath-bell  of  Cheviot,  the  blossom 
of  ihe  Border  V  To  say  the  truth  we  had  rather  say  nothing,  for 
we  fear  we  may  not  be  impartial  judges.  We  are  now  old  and 
grey-headed,  and,  even  when  young,  we  do  not  recollect  that 
we  ever  were  in  love  ;  a  passion,  of  which  Bacon  remarks  that  great 
and  worthy  persons  are  unsusceptible.  But  if  we  could  suspect 
ourselves  of  admitting  a  feeling  so  inconsbtent  with  our  age  and 
situation,  we  should  believe  oursjelves  in  love  with  Die  Vernon.  We 
have  what  has  always  been  considered  as  the  first  and  most  fatal 
symptom — '  We  like  her  faults  as  much  as  if  they  were  oar  own.^ 
We  acknowledge  that  her  debut  is  coarse  and  unnatural — that  her  tell- 
ing Osbaldistone,  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  their  acquaintance,  that 
she  thinks  him  handsome,  is  shocking — ^that  her  selectins  their  first 
meeting  at  dinner,  when  all  eyes  and  ears  wotdd  naturally  be  open 
upon  the  stranger,  to  abuse  the  whole  family  seriatim,  bj  name,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  And  yet  we  dwell  upon  all  these  passu^ 
with  pleasure.  But  certainly  the  damage  was  not  done  on  the  first 
day.  The  next  we  were  very  much  amused.  We  were  delighted 
with  her  during  her  vide  to  Justice  Inglewood's,  and  still  more 
during  her  return — laughed  most  heartily  at  her  meeting  with  Job- 
son,  sympathised  with  her  three  subjects  of  pity,  envied  Osbaldistone 
his  situation  as  her  confidant  and  counsellor, '  tho^  he  was  to  know 
nothing  of  her  affairs;'  admired  her  collection  of  treasures,  and  were 
pleased  even  with  her  blue-ism,  so  different  was  it  from  any  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed.  By  this  time  we  probably  were  in  some 
danger,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  she  completed  our  conquest  in 
the  masterly  scene,  in  which  she  drew  from  Osbaldistone  the  accotmt 
of  Rashleigh^s  falsehoods,  or  in  that,  perhaps  still  finer,  in  which^ 
after  her  unsuccessful  defence  of  the  mysterious  glove,  she  baffled 
her  cousin's  curiosity,  and  defied  his  jealousy,  without  diminishing 
one  shade  of  his  esteem  or  bis  love.  We  have  heard  the  charactef 
called  unnatural  throughout.  She  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  somewhat 
older,  twenty-two  would  have  been  better  than  eighteen ;  but  grant 
the  author  what  he  has  always  a  right  to  claim  for  his  heroine,  if 

he 
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he  is  bold  enough  to  think  he  can  atipporl  ihem,  great  talentB  and 

excellence  of  dispoiiilioii,  imd  add,  ulut  cerlainly  is  pus^iUe,  an 

education  perfectly  unfeiiiale,  uniler  the  aiipeiirilendiince  of  two 

men  of  talent  and  leaimng,  and  add  the  pride  of  high  birdi,  and  the 

I  SBtliuaias'ni  of  nn  adherent  to  a  per§ecuied  religion  and  anenilcdking 

L>*-exc)ude  her  from  the  ordinary  M'ishes  and  schemes  of  young 

iris  by  predestining  her  to  a  hateful  object  or  a  doifiter,  and  give 

BT,  iustead  of  their  ordinary  amusements  and  employments,  poli- 

eal  intrigues,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  field  spurts,  and  you  have  the 

itigh  outlines  of  the  portrait,  to  which  our  author  has  given  such 

_^ef  and  colouring. 

^  But  we  must  hasten  to  ilie  Heart  of  Min  LoTHiAN,witli  the 
tception  perhaps  of  Waverley,  the  most  peri'ect  of  die  uliole  set. 
.tod  we  are  not  sure  that  even  Waverley  may  not  owe  the  superiority 
B  our  eyes,  which,  on  reconsideration,  we  still  feel  tlint  It  possesses, 
ji  the  circumstances  under  which  we  lirsl  read  it.  We  shall  never 
,  rget  the  disappointment  and  lisilessness  with  whicli,  in  the  middle 
fa  watering-place  long  vacation,  we  tumbled  a  new,  untalked  of, 
iRoymous  novel  out  of  die  box,  which  came  to  us  from  our  failn- 
,BB  librarian,  (llled  willi  substitutes  for  every  thing  we  had  ordered, 
^y  where  else  we  might  have  returned  it  uncui ;  but  a  walerinff- 
jUce  makes  a  man  acciuainled  with  strange  companions  for  his 
jading,  as  well  ns  his  talking,  hours.  So  we  opened  itj  at  hazard, 
%  the  Mcond  volume,  and  instantly  found  ourselves,  wtih  as  much 
^prise  as  Waverley  himself,  and  with  about  the  same  eli'ect,  in  the 
^tre  of  the  Chevalier's  court.  Little  did  we  suspect,  while  we 
Mndered  who  this  literary  giant  might  be,  that  seven  years  after, 
p  should  be  reviewing  so  many  more  of  bis  volumes  in  one 
tide,  and  that  the  mystery  would  be,  except  by  internal  evidence, 
as  dark  as  ever. 

Bt<t,abstractingfromWaverIey  the  advantage  of  its  primogeniture, 
the  two  novels,  different  as  they  appear,  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon ;  they  are  unequalled  in  the  happiness  of  tlieii  subjects.  The 
story  of  Prince  Charles  is  a  piece  of  the  wildest  romance,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dullest  flats  of  history,  as  if  the  cave  of  SlafTa 
could  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  Zuy.ler  Zee.  The  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian  is  as  fortunately  chosen.  The  escajie  of  Uobertson,  the 
murder  of  Porteoua,  and  the  pardon  of  Eflie,  though  the  principal 
f^CU  of  the  last  are  true,  and  even  tlie  miimte'it  details  of  the  two 
former,  are  as  marvellous  in  their  way  as  die  enterprise  of  Prince 
Charles ;  and  die  characters  in  both  novels  derive  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  class  from  which 
they  are  taken.  All  om  author's  readers  must  have  observed  how 
much  better  he  paints  beggars,  gipsies,  smugglers,  and  peasants, 
the  favourites  of  kings  and  queens,  and  kings  and  queens  Uiemselves, 
u  1  the 
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the  very  loviest  and  the  very  hij^hest  ranks  of  stMriety,  than  that  rank 
to  whiirh  he  must  hiniM  It'  belong.  Mow  »u|ieiior  is  Kffie  Deans 
to  I ^dy  Staunton,  and  Duddic  Kattun  to  Sir  (jeorge  f  ilow  uiucli 
kMilder,  and  how  much  more  accurate,  appears  to  us  the  pencil  that 
struck  out  Dandie  Dinmont  than  tliat  which  drew,  though  with  far 
more  elaboration,  Mr.  Pleydell?  How  much  more  do  his  Mary  of 
Scotland  and  Elizabeth  of  England  appear  to  resemble  queens, 
than  his  Julia  Maimcring  does,  a  young  lady  ?  How  comes-he  to 
-copy  more  correctly  wiiat  he  knows  imperfectly,  than  what  he 
knows  well  i 

Our  first  answer  is,  '  We  doot  the  fact.*     We  suspect  that  his 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are,  in  truth,  more  faithful  portraits  than  his 
princes,  his  beggars,  or  his  rustics;  but   that  the  familiarity  of 
liis  readers  witli  the  originals  makes  their  examination  of  his  Aiith- 
fulness  too  severe.     They  are  more  struck  by  the  deficiencies  than 
by  the  merits ;  by  what  varies  from  their  own  standard,  than  by 
what  coincides  with  it.     No  jockey  was  ever  satisfied  with  the 
horses  even  of  Phidias.     But  when  the  author  paints  a  peasant,  a 
cow  feeder,  or  a  queen,  he  takes  from  a  class  with  which  the  reader 
is  so  little  acquainted,  that,  if  the  figure  be  but  spirited  aiMl  con- 
sistent, and  contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible  with  its  sup^ 
posed  situation,  we  are  willing,  indeed  we  are  forced,  to  take  its 
resemblance  upon  trust.     And  perhaps  the  author's  consciousness 
of  the  reliance  of  his  reader  is  even  more  valuable  to  him  than  that 
reliance  itself.     It  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  dress  his  characters,  not 
in  the  most  appropriate,   but  the  most  ]ncturesque,  habiliments. 
If  he  draws  from  his  own  sphere  of  life,  it  is  from  a  finished  model, 
where  every  detail  is  prescribtid  to  him.     If  fcom  any  other,  it  ia 
from  a  sketch  of  which  only  one  or  two  Leading  features  are  marked, 
and  his  imagination  may  supply,  as  he  likes  best,  the  remainder. 
He  has  the  same  advantage  which  Dryden  translating  Chaucer  had 
over  Dryden  translating  Virgil.     He  is  saved  too  from -the  danger 
of  losing  general  resemblance  in  too  close  a  copy  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  is  intimate ;  and  from  that  of  introducing  something 
of  effort,  something  of  overcolouring  and  caricature,  into  his  figures, 
in  his  endeavours  to  render  striking,  the  representations  of  a  well- 
known  class.     A  painter  may  be  tempted  to  put  horses  and  cowa 
into  some  studied  attitude,  or  to  group  them  too  artificially,  who 
would  not  think  of  any  thing  more  than  an  unaffected  resemblance 
of  an  hippopotamus. 

Our  general  admiration  of  the  story  of  tlie  Heart  of  Mid  Lothaiu 
does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  the  management  of  all  the  details. 
The  beginning,  or  rather  the  beginnings,  for  there  are  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  are  singularly  careless.  Tlie  author,  in  his  premature 
anxiety  to  get  in  medius  res,  introduces  us  at  the  point  where  the 

different 
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different  interests  converge  ;  and  ilien,  instciiJ  of  tlnatlnij  diiwii  the 
uniteil  stream  of  events,  we  are  forred  separalelv  to  ascend  each  of 
j|s  tributary  branches,  like  Humboldt  examining  the  bifurcations  of 
Jbe  Oroonuko,  until  ue  forget,  in  exploring  their  sources,  the  manner 
in  which  they  bear  on  one  another.     We  regret  loo,  that  he  should 
jbave  violated  the  simplicity  of  hia  narrative  bv  that  novel-like  inci- 
gdent,  the  testimonial  from  Butler's  grandfather  through  which,  in 
'^me  degree,  Jeannie  obtains  the  assistance  of  Argyle.     Its  intro- 
duction is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  revert  to  a  distinction  which 
,  we  endeavored  to  establish  in  a  former  article,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  355, 
^th  imiirobalile  and  unnatural.    Improbable,  because,  that  Jeannie 
luld,  the  instant  she  wanted  a  great  protector,  have  found  her 
icure  lover  possessed  of  the  strongest  claims  on  the  man  best 
led  for  the  purpose,  was,  to  a  degree  almost  liejond  the  (WMers 
numeration,  against  the  clianccii  of  real  life.     Umiatnral,  be- 
te it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  a  family,  holding  a  docu- 
it  which  gave  them  unlimited  access  to  the  patronage  of  the 
it  powerful  nohlenian  in  Scotland,  should  have  suffi^red  it  to 
imain  unemployed,  like  Aladdin's  rusty  lamp,  while  they  struggled 
■rough  three  generations  in  poverty  and  disappointment.     If  our 
llhor  thinks  even  thU  more  natural,  than  that  Argyle  should  have 
!en  induced,  by  Jeannie's  representations,  to  examine  into  her 
iter's  case,  by  his  doubts  as  to  her  guilt  to  interfere  in  her  favour, 
id  by  his  sympathy  with  Jeannie's  heroism  to  bestow  bis  benefits 
I  her  and  her  family,  we  must  say  that  he  thjnks  much  worse,  than 
le  do,  of  the  characters  he  has  drawn. 
We  are  not  sure  too,  that  it  might  not  have  been  politic    in 
the  author  to  suppress  almost  all  his  fourth  volume.     VVe  are  very 
'  id  that  he  did  notj  for  it  is  all  very  amusin<;.      Knockdunder  is 
client;  and  so  is  the  transformation  of  Gentle  Geordie  and 
into  Sir  George  and  Lady  Staunton,  particularly  the  latter; 
e  revisited  with  pleasrirc,  in  Sir  George's  company,  the  ToU 
itli  door  and  Saddletree's  shop.     A  new  and  most  entertaining 
light  it  likewise  thrown  upon  the  character  of  David  Deans;  his 
f^ngs  on  Onmbiedike's  marriage,  his  rcconcilialiin  of  his  sjtecu- 
lalive  principles  wiih  existing  circumstances,  and  his  discussion 
widi  Butler  us  tu  his  acceptance  of  the  Dnke'a  preferment,  are 
delightful.      Hut  all  this  has  the  effect  of  a  farce  after  a  tragedy. 
Where  the  ludicrous  is  interwoveu  with  the  pathetic  or  the  terrible, 
it  heightens  the  effect,  both  by  contrast  and  by  ihe  appearance 
which  it  gives  of  authenticity.     Saddletree's  absurdities  have  cer- 
uiuly  a  good  effect  in  the  trial  scene;  but  a  whole  train  of  light 
amusing  narrative,  in    which    the  very   pers'ins,  whose    previous 
history  has  harrowed  the  reader's  mind  with  pity  and  terror,  or 
iwelled  it  with  admiration,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  show  fiiibles 
M  3  and 
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and  enjoj  prosperity^  lowers  sadly  their  poetical  dignity,  little 
perhaps  as  they  themselves  would  have  been  aware  of  it. 

Among  the  exquisite  scenes,  on  which  tlie  opinion  that  we  have 
just  ventured  to  express  is  Tounded,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  is 
the  meeting  of  the  sisters  before  the  trial.  We  will  own,  that  on 
our  first  perusal,  we  trembled  for  the  author  when  we  found  that 
he  really  meant  to  exhibit  it.  We  felt  that  such  a  meeting  must 
create  emotions  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words ;  and  yet  that 
a  single  expression  expggerated,  or  constrained,  or.artificiafy  would 
poison  the  whole.  The  trial  has  not  perhaps  tlie  same  merit  froiii 
itb  diSiculty,  but  is  as  striking  in  its  eitecution.  Effie  is  a  perfect 
spcciineii  of  the  ill  subject  for  fictitious  misfortune*  Not  so  good 
as  to  make  her  calaniiiies  absolutely  revolting;  not  so  bad  as  to 
make  them  appear  appropriate  punishments.  Her  crime  is  pre- 
cisely the  ff.iJMp\%ci  u^pyah^  of  Aristotle.  Had  it  been. deeper,  her 
srfterings  would^  of  course,  have  excited  less  pity ;  had  it  been 
none  at  all,  they  would  have  raised,  instead  of  pity,  horror  and  in- 
dignation. As  it  is,  our  exquisite  pity  for  her,  and  our  pity,  mingled 
with  admiration,  for  hei  lalher,  produce  an  intensity  of  interest, 
which  extends  itself,  not  only  to  the  important  incidents,  but  to  die 
minute  formalities,  of  the  trial,  which  is  even  heightened,  an  we 
observed  before,  by  the  foolery  of  Saddletree,  and  the  bad  taste  of 
her  advocate,  and  is  not  (iestioyed  even  by  our  constant  anticipation 
of  the  event.  We  wait  with  almost  as  much  anxiety  during 
Jeannie*s  silence  afier  Fairbrother's  question,  *  And  what  was  the 
answer  she  made,'  and  while  the  yet  unpublished  verdict  is  sealed 
and  recorded,  as  if  vie  did  not  well  know  what  must,  in  each  case, 
be  the  result. 

We  cannot  bestow  the  same  unqualified  praise  on  another  cele- 
brated scene,  Jeonnie's  interview  with  Queen  Caroline.  Jeannie's 
pleading  appears  to  us  much  too  rhetorical  for  the  person  and  for 
the  occasion ;  and  the  queen's  answer,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Jeannie's  entreaties,  'This  is  eloquence,'  is  still 
worse.  Had  it  beeji  eloquence  it  must  necessarily  l2ave  been  un- 
pciceived  by  the  queen.  If  there  is  any  art  of  which  celare  artem 
is  the  basis,  it  is  this.  The  instant  it  peeps  out,  it  defeats  its  own 
object,  by  diverting  our  attention  from  the  subject  to  the  spealser, 
and  that,  with  a  suspicion  of  his  sophistry  equal  to  our  admiration 
of  his  ingenuity.  A  man  who,  in  answer  to  an  earnest  address  to 
the  feelings  of  his  hearer,  is  told,  '  you  have  spoken  eloquently/ 
feels  that  he  has  failed.  Effie,  when  she  entreats  Sharpitlaw  to 
allow  her  to  see  her  sister,  is  eloquent,  and  his  answer  accordingly 
betrays  perfect  unconsciousness  that  she  has  been  so,  '  You  shall 
see  your  sister,'  he  began,  '  if  you'll  tell  me ;'  then  interrupting 

himself, 
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Iiiniself,  he  added  in  a  more  liuriied  tone,  '  no,  jou  shall  sec  your 
sisler  whether  jfoti  (ell  me  or  no.' 

The  duke  Iiiniself  is,  perhaps,  a  little  loo  fine  spoken  in  hU  open- 
ing conversation  with  the  c]uecii,  hut  his  character  is  in  gcner;]! 
happily  finished.  'Ilie  vanitj',  which  covered  his  great  qualities 
with  a  varnish,  that  has  perhaps  contnbuted  to  the  permanence  of 
his  reputation,  is  very  gracefully  insinualed.  Douce  Davie  Deans 
is  magnanimous  in  his  affliction,  and  amusing  in  his  prosperity. 
We  have  but  one  fault  to  tind  with  him,  the  laugh  vihicii  is  con- 
■lantly  raised  by  his  religious  peculiarities.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  weight  of  his  religion,  like  that  of  armour  of  proof,  if  it  some- 
times repels  the  impulses  of  nature,  when  they  are  right,  always 
secures  liim  from  llicin  when  ihey  are  wrung  ;  that,  if  it  loads  him 
with  unnecessary  scruples,  it  arms  him  with  heroic  self-devotiou 
and  constancy  ;  and  if  it  sometimes  makes  him  absurd,  leaves  him 
often  venerable,  and  always  respectable,  in  liis  absurdity.  But  it  is 
|Vecisely  to  this  union  of  good  and  evil  consequences,  that,  as  a 
^thjecl  of'  general  repieienliilion,  we  object.  When  religion,  or 
^hat  resembles  it,  is  represented  as  rendering  sanguinary  and  mer- 
uit auch  a  fanatic  as  Uiirley,  every  reader  can  perceive  that  his 
Celief  does  not  create  bis  bad  passions,  but  only  decides  their 
~  tune.  Pride,  violence,  and  malignity,  are  essential  parts  of  bis 
Ktactcr ;  and  if  he  had  been  an  Atheist  iiislead  of  a  Cameronian, 
jey  would  have  only  changed  llieir  objectSi  lint  tile  religion  of 
lavid  Deans  is  the  basis  of  his  whole  character ;  his  faults  and 
lilies  seem,  no  less  than  his  virtues,  to  spring  from  it.  And  wc 
;ive  a  reader,  williont  much  power  of  discrimination,  so 
rongly  associating  tbeni  together,  as  to  believe  the  one  as  iieces- 
iry  8  consequence  of  it  as  tiie  other ;  and  to  congratulate  himself 
nat  /"e  is  a  man  of  the  world,  above  all  silly  scruples.  We  refer,  as 
au  illustration  of  our  remark,  to  his  conversation  with  Saddletree 
and  Butler,  on  the  choice  of  a  counsel  for  Effie,  at  the  end  of  tJie 
6rBt  volume. 

To  get  rid  of  the  little  we  have  remaining  of  blame,  we  must 
adi),  that  we  do  not  think  George  Robertson  quite  worthy  of  his 
author.  He  is  somewhat  too  melo-dramalic.  Men,  whatever 
may  be  their  remorse,  do  not  profusely  apply  to  themselves  (he 
teims  villain,  murderer  and  devils  or  calmly  affirm  ifacmselves 
predestined  lo  evil  here  and  hereafter.  They  have  always  a  re- 
serve as  to  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  especially  where  they  are 
ready,  as  Robeitson  is  described  to  be,  lo  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
save  that  of  another.  Saddletree  is  less  annoying  than  our 
author's  fool  generally  is,  because  there  islessofbim.  tie  is  not, 
like  Fair  Service,  locomotive,  so  ihat  when  wc  escape  from  Edin- 
ti%b  ujid  its  iicighbomhood,  wo  leave  him.     Ilis  wife  is  hajipily 
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contrasted  to  him.  We  thoroughly  enter  into  her  dislike  of 
her  hti8buiui*s  gossips,  and  her  indignation  to  *  see  sae  mony 
o'theni  set  up  yonder  in  their  red  gowns  and  black  gowns, 
and  a'  to  take  the  hfe  o'  a  bit  senseless  lassie/  What  to  say  of 
Madge  Wildtire  we  scarcely  know,  llie  outline  is  bold  and  the 
colouring  vivid ;  and  it  is  more  like  what  we  suppose  madness  to 
be  than  any  other  represetftation  of  it  that  we  recoUecl.  But 
whether  it  is  really  like,  those  only  can  tell  who  have  had  the  mib- 
fortune  to  see  more  of  the  insane  than  has  fallen  to  our  lot.  Her 
introduction,  to  warn  Robertson  by  her  songs  that  an  enemy  is  at 
hand,  rather  too  much  resembles  the  incident  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  where  Fitz  James  is  warned  of  the  ambush  by  the  song  of 
the  maniac  Blanch.  The  novel,  however,  tells  the  story  with  more 
plausibility. 

We  must  not  close  our  remarks  without  taking  a  more  formal 
Jeave  of  Jeannie.  She  is  a  perfect  model  of  sober  heroism ;  or 
^he  union  of  good  sense  with  strong  aflections,  firm  principles  anfl 
;rfect  disinterestedness ;  and  of  the  calm  superiority  to  misfortune, 
langer  and  difliculty,  which  such  an  union  must  create.  A  lieit> 
[o  characterized  generally  spoils  the  interest  of  a  novel,  both  be- 
cause the  reader  knows  him  to  l>e  protected,  among  all  his  dangers, 
^by  the  strong  arm  of  poetical  justice,  and  because  his  conduct, 
upon  every  occasion,  is  anticipated.  The  first  of  these  inconve- 
niences is  skilfully  obviated,  by  making  another  person  the  object 
of  the  dangers  on  which  the  interest  of  the  story  depends,  and  using 
Jeanuieoiilyas  the  means  of  averting  them;  the  second,  by  placing 
her  in  humble  life,  and  then  exposing  her  to  situations  in  which 
no  good  sense  could  supply  the  want  of  experience.  As  it  is,  she 
'^s  a  splendid  exception  to  the  insipidity  of  perfect  characters,  and 
Axcites  and  retains  the  reader's  deepest  interest,  without  possessing 
(j)>^  advantage  of  a  single  fault. 

We  are  almost  iricliued  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  Waverley, 
and  of  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  when  we  come  to  the  Bride  of 
La  MM  EH  MOOR.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  unites 
exceHeiice  of  plot  to  our  author's  usual  merits  of  character  and 
description.  It  may  be  objected,  that  poor  Lucy  Ashton's  mis- 
fortunes are  too  much  the  sufferings  of  innocence  to  be  the  fit 
subjects  of  tragical  sympathy.  Her  forming  the  engagement  with 
Ravenswood  cannot,  as  it  is  described,  be  considered  even  as  an 
error.  She  adheres  to  it,  through  every  persecution  of  violence 
and  art,  while  her  reason  remains  unimpaired  ;  and  her  final  breach 
of  it  is  scarcely  an  act  of  the  will.  Perhaps  the  answer  is,  that  a 
voluntary  breach  of  engagement  is  a  fault,  to  which  so  much  disap-' 
probation  is  attached,  that  some  degree  of  disapprobation — that 
degree  which  affords  a  pretext  for  the  misfortunes  of  tragedy — is 

attached 
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attached  to  one  that  is  involunlarv.       No  combination  ofcircMm-- 

stances  will  perfectly  \vi[>e  off  the  stain  of  a  breach  of  chastity, 

and  constancy  ia  the  chastity  of  the  afteclinn,  and  is  as  necessary  to 

the  seciirily  of  tinmarried  love,  as  that  nf  the  person  is  to  married 

love.     Both  are,  therefore,  fenced  with  the  same  jealousy ;  and  a 

woman  who  has  been  surjirised,  or  seduced,  or  impelled  into  a  vio- 

iation  of  either,   though  under  circumstances  that  may  acr|uit  her 

in  foro  conscientiiB,  is  guilty  fore  imagiiialionis.     To  this  arbitrary 

I'tfibuna]  the  poet   resorts;  here  Miss  Ashton  will  be  tried,  and 

1  though  her  case  is  a  very  hard  one,  we  fear  the  verdict  w  ill  be 

I  l^insl  her. 

I  ••  \Allhough  there  is  no  deficiency  of  faults  in  Ravenswood,  it  is 
l^rhaps  a  blemish,  that  his  faults  are  so  remotely  connected  with 
I'm  misfortunes.  They  set  in  motion,  it  is  true,  the  train  of  causes 
uliich  his  misery  and  his  death  ultimately  depend.  If  he  had 
t  been  violent  and  revengeful,  the  lord  keeper  would  not  have 
■red  him;  if  the  lord  keeper  had'not  feared  him,  he  would  not 
fie  endeavoured  to  soften  him  by  effecting  an  intimacy  with  Lucy 
Rilon,  Without  that  intimacy  Uiere  would  have  been  no  engage- 
ent;  without  the  engagement  he  would  not  have  received  the 
llillenge,  ■  r  been  lost  on  his  way  to  meet  it.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
tnote  and  accidental,  but  to  the  immediate  and  appropriate, 
Fecta  that  the  reader  looks.  Now  all  the  immediate  effects  of 
ivenswood's  spirit  of  pride  and  vengeance  are  advantages  ;  it 
Jghlens  a  powerful  enemy  into  a  friend,  gives  him  the  affections 
Pa  charmin^^ri,  and  appears  to  have  great  influence  in  obtaining 
Valuable  jjAlron.  His  misfortunes  spring  from  the  enmity  of 
tuclclaw  and  Lady  Ashton;  both  arising  from  cniisea  out  of  his 
I  conlronl,  and 'as  likely  to  have  arisen  if  lie  had  been  the 
iekeat  of  mankind.  If  this  is  a  fault,  it  is  an  unlucky  one,  as  it 
ight  have  been  so  easily  avoided.  His  own  temper  might  have 
!en  made  to  afford  far  more  obvious,  and  more  probable,  causes 
■  offence,  than  a  gaucherie  of  Caleb's,  or  the  hereditary  dislike  of 
tody  Ashton.  As  a  character  he  is  excellent,  admirably  drawn, 
1  admirably  grouped  and  contrasted  with  those  around  him. 
leed  we  recollect  no  work  of  our  author's  in  which  contrast  is 
liore  skilfully  used.  Ravenswood  is  opposed  to  Lucy,  and  Sir  Wil- 
ElRi  to  his  lady ;  and  those  characters,  which  at  first  appear  the 
me,  are  beautifully  distinguished  from  each  other.  Sir  William 
1  Lucy  are  flexible  and  timid ;  Ravenswood  and  Lady  Ashton 
firm  and  decisive.  But  the  flexibility  of  Sir  William,  arising  from 
■fear  of  personal  consecjuencea,  and  fickleness  of  purpose,  differs  as 
much  from  that  of  his  daughter,  which  springs  from  affect  ion  a  ten  ess 
of  disposition,  anxiety  not  to  give  pain,  and  preference  of  others 
to  herself,  as  the  firmness  of  Lady  Ashton   does  from  that  of 

Ravens- 
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Ravcnswood.  Lady  Ashton's  firmness  is  nurtured  in  affluence 
and  power,  strengthened  by  the  subservience  of  him  who  fill»  the 
station  of  her  superiori  and  confirmed  by  the  direction  of  all  her 
purposes  to  family  aggrandizement.  Ravenswood's  is  grounded, 
in  a  sreat  measure,  on  the  want  of  those  advantages,  the  possession 
of  which  contributes  to  that  of  Lady  Ashton ;  on  an  habitual  feel- 
ing that  he  is  defrauded  of  his  just  rank  in  society,  and  habitual 
exertions  to  force  those  who  cross  him  to  acknowledge  it.  He 
treats  them  as  inferiors,  whom  accident  and  injustice  have  made  his 
equals,  and  follows  his  own  impulses  without  deference  for  their 
opinions  or  their  feelings.  But,  as  one  impulse  succeeds  another, 
his  course,  though  vehement  and  intrepid,  is  not  always  consistent 
Lady  Ashton's  is  govenied  by  calculation,  and  is  therefore  unva- 

liie  engagement  between  the  lovers  is  beautifully  managed,  and 
with  the  more  merit,  as  it  is  a  scene  in  which  ordinary  novelists  so 
often  fail.  They  generally  seem  to  select  it  as  an  opportunity  for 
fine  writing — for  long  flowery  *  declarations  in  form,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  on  the  part  of  tlie  hero,  and  pretty  disclaimers  on 
that  of  the  lady.  Now  in  fact,  where  such  a  scene  is  merely  the 
eclaircissement  of  a  preirious  mutual  affection,  (and  those  are  the 
cases  of  which  we  are  speaking,)  nothing  can  be  shorter,  less  im- 
passioned, or  less  '  in  form'  than  the  really  important  parts  of  it. 
The  veil  between  them  has  become  so  slight  that  the  least 
touch  tears  it  down.  Short  half-hirits  of  attachment  on  his  part, 
and  of  acquiescence  on  hers,  are  enough  to  explain  their  mutual 
feelings,  and  both  parties  are  anxious,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
consider  the  explanation  as  made.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  pro- 
testations and  vehemence  in  the  conversation  that  follows;  we  only 
wish  to  exclude  them  from  those  very  few  words  which,  with  the 
reply  or  silence  by  which  they  are  followed,  actually  form  the 
declaration  and  acceptance ;  and  we  will  admit,  too,  a  great  dis» 
tinction  between  the  case  we  have  supposed  and  one  of  indif^ 
ference  on  the  man's  side.  Where  an  Irish  captain  woos  a  city 
widow,  or  a  boarding-school  heiress,  he  may  make  all  his  ap«- 
proaches  in  form,  and  when  he  ihinks  he  can  venture  to  batter  in 
breach^  ma^  open  with  vows  and  protestations, 

And  all  the  *  great'  artillery  of  love ; 

but  the  conduct  of  a  lover  will  differ  as  much  from  that  of  a  for- 
tune-hunter as  his  feelings. 

The  three  hags  are  a  bold,  we  had  almost  said  a  not  unequal,  ri-^ 
valry  of  the  Weird  Sisters.  Their  professional  praise  of  Ravens** 
wood  is  whimsically  horrible. 

*  He  is  a  frank  man  and  a  free-handed  man,  the  Master,'  said  Annie 
Winnie,  *  and  a  comely  personage — broad  in  the  shouthers  and  narrow 
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n  bonnie  corpse;  I  wad  like  U 


replied  ihe  Octogenarian, 

:if  mitn  eiiher,  will  never 

his  back,  make  your 


around  the  lungiea.     Fie  wad  n 
the  streaking  and  winding  of  him.' 

written  on  his  brow,  Annie  Winnie,' 
r  companion,  '  that  hand  of  woman,  or 
nttght  him — dead  deal  will  never  be  laid 
Mrket  of  that,  for  1  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand.' 
'  Will  it  be  his  lot  to  die  on  the  battle  ground  then,  Ailsie  Gourlay^ 
•  Ask  nae  mair  questions  about  it — he'll  not  be  graced  sae  far,*  re- 
Hiet]  the  sage. 

We  wish  Aiisie  Gourlay'a  prediction  liad  been  omitted.  Like 
"be  apparition  of  Alice  Gray,  and  llie  prophecy  that  the  last  Lord 
_  f  Ravenswood  would  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow,  it  is  a 
Sseless  improbability.  If  the  latter  had  been  made  a  mere  vague 
presage  of  evil,  it  might  liave  produced  equal  effect,  in  deepening 
the  glooni  which  always  overshadows  the  hero's  destiny,  without  re- 
quiring us  to  niiii  a  belief  of  actual  supernatural  agency  with  the 
Ktions  and  habits  of  the  world  as  we  see  it.  Or  if  Ravenswood 
1  been  a  knight  of  romance,  in  habitual  intercourse  with  giants 
d  daemons,  we  might  as  easily  have  supposed  him  to  encounter  a 
t  as  a  dragon.  Gut  in  a  novel,  in  which  the  main  instrument 
luit  in  the  Scotch  courts  carried  by  appeal  into  the  House  of 
/>rds,  where  the  only  knight  is  a  lawyer,  the  principal  incident  a 
,[J]ange  in  the  ministry,  and  the  most  a^ccting  scene,  the  signing  of 
l^tusrriage  settlements,  wc  cannot  believe  that  an  infant's  fortune 
wu  truly  spaed  before  the  saik  gaed  over  its  head,  that  a  circum- 
■tantiai  prophecy  was  accurately  fulfilled,  or  that  an  old  woman 
made  mouths  nt  a  young  man  after  she  uas  dead. — Ghosts  have  no 
business  to  appear  to  mortgagers  or  mortgagees. 

Iiul  Caleb  is  a  more  serious  blemish.  Of  all  our  author's  fools 
and  bores,  and  we  acknowledge  we  dislike  the  whole  race  of  them, 
{loia  Monk  Barns  down  lo  the  Euphuist,  he  is  the  most  pcrtina- 
cioua,  the  most  intrusive,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  one  monnto- 
nous  note,  the  least  pardonable  in  his  intrusion.  His  silly  buf- 
foonery is  always  marring,  with  gross  absurdities  and  degrading 
issociations,  some  scene  of  tenderness  or  dignity.  Our  author's 
eminent  success  in  the  difficult  and  almost  untrodden  path  of  tragi- 
comedy (few  writers  before  him,  excepting  Shakspeare,  having 
ever  ventured  to  bring  the  ludicrous  into  close  contrast  with  the 
pathetic)  has  probably  tended,  as  is  often  the  case,  lo  tempt  him 
into  carrying  tlie  expedient  to  an  excess.  Such  contrasts  occur  in 
nattire;  and  when  reprciiented  as  they  occur  in  nature,  have  an  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  effect,  ij]  a  great  measure,  as  we  hinted  be- 
fore,  from  the  vivid  resemblance  to  reality  thus  produced.  But 
they  will  not  admit  of  being  violently  and  ambitiously  introduced. 
It  is  the  old  mistake  of  the  first  landscape  girrdeners,  who,  in  their 
rage  to  imitate  nature,  used  to  plant  dead  trees,  and  build  ant-hills, 
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close  to  a  Ii()m«<«;  :  if  it  lie  intolerable  to  have  every  circttinsfance  ol 
horror  or  pathos  artilicially  crowded  together,  with  a  studied  exclu- 
sion of  every  lighter  character  and  event,  still  less  tolerable  is  it  to 
have  an  equally  artificial  effort  after  the  contrasts  of  tragi-comedv ; 
to  have  the  broadest  and  most  extravagant  caricature  contiimallj 
dragged  into  studied  opposition  to  the  tragic  characteni  and  in- 
cidents. 

We  must  not  quit  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  without  remarkW 
its  deviation  from  the  usual  management  of  a  narrative.  The  fiital 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  vaguely  indicated  in  the  very  beginning; 
at  every  rest  in  the  story  it  is  more  and  more  pointedly  designated; 
and  long  before  the  conclusion  we  are  aware  of  tlie  place  and 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  We  are  first  told  of  the  malignant 
fiend  under  whose  influence  the  tissue  of  incidents  is  to  be  woven. 
We  are  told  that  a  dreadful  punishment  awaits  Sir  William's  selfish 
calculations  on  the  supposed  attachment  of  Ravenswood  and 
Lucy.  Before  the  lovers  have  thrice  met  we  are  told  what  were  his 
remarks  after  the  catastrophe  of  their  li»ve;  and,  however  lie  might 
disregard,  in  real  life,  the  ominous  fatality  nf  the  mermaiden'a  well, 
the  raven  that  is  killed,  as  the  lovers  quit  it,  the  thunderstorm  that 
marks  their  interview  at  Wolfs  Craig,  or  even  the  prophecies  of 
Ailsie  Goiirlay  and  True  '^Thomas,  every  reader  feels  that,  in 
fiction,  these  are  tokens  true  as  holy  writ ;  and  yet  our  interest  in 
the  story  is  strengthened,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  by  our  fore- 
knowledge of  the  conclusion.  How  is  this  managed  ?  How  is  that 
which  generally  deadens  the  reader's  interest  niade,ii|  this  instance, 
its  auxiliary? 

We  believe  that  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  owes  to  the  nature  of 
its  catiEistrophe  its  exemption  from  the  usual  necessity  of  reserve — it 
is  the  privilege  of  tragedy.  We  will  assume  that  every  fiction  must 
contain  Aristotle's  |ub8Taj3a<ri;,  dangers  terminating  in  happiness,  or 
happiness  converted  into  misery.  In  the  former  case  the  impend* 
ing  evils,  the  probability  of  which  formed  the  danger,  do  not 
actually  take  place;  in  the  latter,  during  the  apparent  safety  of  the 
characters,  evils  are  brooding  which  ultimately  destroy  it.  They 
are  disturbed,  in  the  one  case,  by  causeless  fears,  and,  in  the  other, 
lulled  in  fatal  security;  and  if  the  reader  is  aware  of  this,  he  in  both 
cases  sympathizes,  not  with  their  actual  feelings,  but  with  what 
would  be  their  feelings  if  they  knew  their  situation.  In  the  first  case, 
if  they  knew  their  own  safety  they  would  laugh  at  the  danger;  and 
accordingly  there  is  nothing  more  ludicrous  than  a  man,  who  thinks 
himself  in  danger,  when  he  is  not.  If  the  seconds  have  resolved  to 
charge  the  pistols  merely  with  powder,  we  defy  their  principals, 
however  cool  may  be  their  courage,  with  whatever  calmness  they  may 
make  preparations  for  a  fatal  result,  to  excite  any  emotions  but  ri- 
dicule. 
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iclio,  clinging  iii  daiknesti  lu  a  ledge  uf  locL  villi  firmj  ■ 
ground,  vt  hi:re  hu  supiioses  uii  uiiruthoiiiubk  ubjss,  six  iiiclies  beluW  ■ 
liiiii,  lias  t^t'tv  reuBun  tu  lliiiik  liinifieU  in  llie  iiiusit  l^liltul  danger ;  ■ 
but  we  know  lliat  lie  is  safe,  and  ue  tuugli.  11' we  are  tu  sjiiipa-r  m 
ihize  with  ihe  cuLiiuge,  Me  must  f'j'iiipatiiize  with  the  I'ear  •<!'  the|f 
lieru;  to  do  that,  we  must,  like  faiin,  be  ignorant  of  the  event.  Buirfl 
lliuugh  a  man  who  issiil'e,  when  helhiiika  hiniaeli' in  danger,  13  only' I 
mi  object  of  amusement,  a  man  who  is  iti  danger,  when  he  think^J 
hiiiiielf  safe,  may  be  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest;— we  feel'  A 
as  be  would  feel  if  he  knew  his  stituation — we  appear  even  to  feel'l 
more  deeply,  when  we  contrast  it  with  his  enjoyment  and  hia  gaiety  J  M 
Reganlluss  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway,  ■ 

Thai,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey.  M 

Tliere  a  no  picture  more  affecting,  than  that  of  high  hopes  ao«]jll 
brilliant  expectations,  when  the  reader,  alone,  hears  the  wheels  of  avfl 
avenging  fortune  '  groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road.'  It  is  a  con-^H 
sequence  of  tliis  distinction  that  Tragedy  is  allowed  to  take  her  plots^| 
from  known  events,  while  Comedy  omst  invent  them  herself.  Wttrfl 
use  the  word  comedy,  somewhat  improperly,  to  designate  the  clastifl 
of  fictions  which  end  happily;  for  danger,  which  the  spectator ifl 
knows  to  be  unfounded,  makes  an  admirable  subject  fur  comedy  fl 
in  its  narrow  sense  of  ludicrous  fiction,  on  the  very  same  grountLl 
tliat  it  is  an  improper  subject  of  serious  ticlion.  How  utterlyM 
would  the  Judgment-scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  have  beenla 
mined  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  the  conference  betvtcen  Bellario^B 
and  Portia,  and  the  reader  had  been  warned  of  the  Haw  by  which^ 
Antonio  is  to  be  saved!  and  how  carefully  has  Shakspeare  pro-ij 
vided,  by  the  interference  of  Portia,  and  lier  reiterated  advice  ami  J 
entreaty  to  the  Jew  to  accept  the  money,  (which  are  in  fact  unna^.a 
lural,  as  she  was  provided  with  a  betler  remedy,)  to  convince  the  Jfl 
spectator  that  the  issue  will  be  fatal  !  If  we  cuidd  put  ourselves  iii3 
the  situation  of  those  for  whom  Shakspeare  vviute;  if  wecould  takc^l 
a  draught  of  Lethe,  and  then  read  it  as  fur  the  first  time;  or  if  i^V 
could  have  been  concealed  from  us  till  our  taste  was  ripe,  how  miictijlfl 
would  the  scene,  beautiful  as  it  is,  be  improved  !  But  our  interes^fl 
in  Lear  or  Othello  is  not  diminished  by  a  tenth  perusal.  It  is  pro-^| 
hable  that  they  would  lose  by  that  ignorance  of  the  events  by  J 
which  the  Merchant  of  Venice  would  be  improved.  A  fictioi^l 
which  ends  happily  may  give  as  much  pleasure  on  a  first  pe-  9 
ritsal,  as  one  which  enda  unfortunately;  but  a  great  part  of  its  powers 
is  exhausted  by  that  lirst  perusal.  We  have  been  admitted  behind*. B 
the  scenes,  and  though  we  may  admire  the  skill  with  which  tlie|3 
giant  is  compounded,  we  know  that  his  bones  are  made  of  wicker,  J 
and  his  nmscles  of  straw.  But  the  evils  of  tragedy  are  'no  ^ham,',  J 
aud  the  knowledge  that  they  are  impending,  renders  affecting  eveb^ 
^^^^^  the^ 
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the  tranquil  scenes  by  which  they  are  preceded — we  feel  diem  to 
be  the  calm  before  the  tempest. 

The  torrenl's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below. 

The  Legend  of  Montrose  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as  its  pre- 
decessors. It  isy  we  think,  inferior  to  them  all.  The  plot,  if  it  can 
be  called  one,  is  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  Montrose,  without 
middle  or  end;  to  which  two  or  three  well-known  stories  of  no 
great  merit,  such  as  that  of  the  Chieftain  who  cheated  his  English 
friends  of  a  fairly  won  bet,  the  amputated  head  which  the  Macgre- 
gors  placed  at  the  table  once  its  own,  with  bread  between  its  jaws, 
and  the  assassination  of  Lord  Kilpont  by  Stuart  of  Ardvoirlicfa,  are, 
with  new  names  and  dates,  inartiticially  stuck  on.  A  love-story,  of 
slight  materials,  is  interwoven  to  give  it  some  consistency,  and  there 
are  in  this,  as  in  every  other  of  our  author's  novels,  some  splendid 
urpurei  paiini.  It  differs  from  them  all  in  one  respect,  that  the 
ore,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn  character.  There 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  him,  as  is  always  the  case,  but  he  has 
more  variety  in  his  note  than  ihey  usually  possess.  The  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  mere  mercenary,  whom  constant  exposure  to 
the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  the  selfishness  of  his  friends,  bad 
covered  with  a  callous  integument,  equally  proof  against  fear,  ge- 
nerosity, and  delicacy,  would  have  been  tiresome,  but  for  the  ludi- 
crous tinge  of  a  pedantry,  partly  scholastic,  partly  military,  and 
partly  national ; — and  the  wild  figures  among  whom  he  is  placed, 
show  off  well  his  regulated  vices  and  his  mechanical  virtues.  His 
merit  is  increased  by  his  originality :  in  ordinary  novels  high  per- 
sonal courage,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  whatever  may  have  been 
laid  down  as  the  point  of  honour,  are  almost  entirely  confined 
either  to  the  characters  that  are  intended  to  be  amiable,  or  to  those 
that,  however  unamiable,  possess  a  certain  lofty  and  Satanic  fero- 
city— to  those  whom  we  intended  to  love  or  to  fear — to  the  .dSoeas 
or  the  Mezentius.  In  Dugald  Dalgetty  we  find  cool  intrepiditji 
arising  from  long  familiarity  with  danger,'  and  habitual  adheroice 
to  bis  own  point  of  honour,  combined  (as  is  often  the  case  in  real 
life,  and  so  seldom,  as  we  have  said,  in  fiction)  with  a  calculating 
and  sordid  disposition — qualities  that,  instead  of  love  or  fear,  excite 
contempt.  The  escape  from  Inverara,  with  all  its  improbabilities, 
is  among  the  splendid  patches  we  have  alluded  to.  Another  is  the 
battle  of  Ihverlochy,  with  the  gradual  approach  of  Montrose's 
army  that  precedes,  and  the  contest  over  the  body  of  the  Knight  of 
Ardenvohr,  that  concludes  it.  Allen  M'Aulay  and  Mac  Eagh  would 
have  been  fine  characters  in  a  poem — we  are  not  sure  whether  their 
features  are  not  exaggerated  in  what  purports  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  real  events.  One  cannot  believe  Mac  Eagh's  parting  injunc- 
tion to  Kenneth  to  have  been  delivered — btit  it  is  a  beautiful  piece 
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of  Ossianic  declamation.  His  vengeance  on  Allan  M'Aiilay  is  per- 
haps too  artificial  and  too  senlimenlal  for  the  contriver — particu- 
larly as  two  of  his  enemies  were  to  gain  by  it,  much  more  llian 
M'Aulay  was  to  lose.  Menteilli  is  in  perfectly  good  taste,  but  too 
miambitious  a  character  to  give  scope  for  much  praise  or  blame: 
and  history  has  shed  a  light  over  the  disastrous  heroism  of  Moii- 
ti'nse,  as  disastrous  to  his  country  as  it  was  glorious  to  himself, 
which  debarred  onr  author  from  individualizing  him  by  a  nice  se- 
lection and  compensation  of  qualities.  The  opportunities,  however, 
which  he  had,  he  has  used  successfully;  and  mixed  well,  with  his 
general  panegyric,  the  alloy  of  personal  motives,  which  may  be 
'  lupposed  to  have  produced  the   memorable  invasion  of  Argyle- 

Neiit  comes  tlie  splendid  masque,  I  v  a  N  H  o  e.  Of  all  our  author's 
works,  this  is  formed  of  the  most  peculiar  materials.  Kings,  cru- 
saders, knights,  and  outlaws,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  the  Templars, 
and  Robin  Hood,  and  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Forest  of  Sherwood, 
the  names,  aud  the  times,  and  the  scenes,  which  are  entwined  with 
our  earliest  and  dearest  recollections,  but  which  we  never  hoped 
again  to  meet  with  in  serious  narrative,  become  as  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  terms.  Names  coupled  with  such  associa- 
tions would  be  interesting,  however  trivial  the  actions  in  which 
they  were  engaged — and  they  are  used  as  profusely  as  they  are  col- 
lected. We  have  the  public  and  private  life  of  our  Saxon  and  of 
our  Norman  ancestors,  the  domestic  meal,  the  formal  banquet,  the 
tournament  in  both  its  forms,  the  storm  of  a  baronial  castle,  the 
sjlemn  trial,  and  the  judicial  combat.  These  are  among  the  scenes 
immediately  before  us,  and,  as  we  pass  through  them,  views  per- 
petually open  on  each  side  of  our  patli,  that  show  the  contemporary 
state  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  glimpses  of  Palestine,  and  Saladin, 
and  (he  Crusaders  in  the  distance. 

We  recollect  that,  on  our  first  perusal,  we  thought  Ivanhoe, 
Aoiigh  not  the  best,  the  most  brilliant  and  most  amusing  of  this 

lole  family  of  novels.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  has  stood  a  se- 
d  so  well.  Its  principal  deficiency  is  one  which  besets  ordi- 
f  novelists,  but  from  which  our  author  is  in  general  eminently 
: — want  of  individuality  in  the  principal  characters.  Ivanhoe, 
wena,  Front  de  Bceuf,  Locksley,  the  Templar,  and  even  the 

ice  of  the  whole  story,  Rebecca,  are  each  marked  with  one,  or 
Finost  two,  predominating  qualities,  without  the  counterbalancing 
Vrits  and  defects,  which,  by  reciprocally  modifying  each  other, 
Stinguish  every  man,  in  real  life,  from  liis  neighbour.  Ivanhoe 
and  Rowcna  are  the  traditionary,  hero  and  heroine  of  romance. 
He,  brave,  and  strong,  and  generous;  she,  beanliful  and  amiable; 
and  both  of  them  constant — very  well  qualilied  for  ihcir  emploj- 
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nient  at  the  nid  of  the  story,  to  uiarry  smd  live  bsippily  together, 
but  a  littUi  iii&ipid  during  its  pi  ogress.      Fiont  cie  UcKnf  is  the  tra- 
ditional giant — very  big  and  vci)  tierce — and  his  active  and  passive 
duties  are  those  always  assigned  to  the  giant — the  first  consisting 
in  seizing  travellers  on  the  road,  and  imprisoning  them  in  bis  castle, ' 
to  the  danger  of  the  honour  of  tlie  ladies,  the  life  of  the  knights, 
and  the  property  of  all  others ;  and  the  second,  in  being  beaten  at 
tournaments  and  killed  by  the  knight-errant,  to  ^hom  the  author 
at  length  issues  his  commission  of  general  castle-delivery.      Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert  belongs  to  that  hacknied  class,  the  men  of  fixed 
resolve  and  indomitable  nill — fine  ingredients  in  a  character,  which 
is   marked  by  other  peculiarities,  but  too  uniform  and  inartificial, 
and,  in  fictitious  life,  too  trite,  to  serve,  as  they  do  here,  for  its 
basis.     To  say  tlie  truth,  we  have  been  lately  %o  bored  by  the  conti-. 
nual  recurrence  of  the  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer,  who 
allows  no  law,  but  that  of  arms,  that  if  we  had  found  a  novel, 
which  we  were  trying  as  an  experiment,  begin  with  a  description  of 
a  person,  in  whom  '  the  projection  of  die  veins  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  upper  lip  and  its  thick  black  mus- 
tachios  quivered  upon  the  slightest  emotion,  plainly  indicated  that 
the  tempest  might  be  again,  and  easily  awakened* — whose  '  keen, 
piercing,  dark  eyes  told  in  every  glance  a  history  of  difiiculties  sub« 
dued,  and  dangers  sliared,  and  seemed  to  challenge  opposition  to 
his  wishes,  for  the  pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his  road  by  a  de- 
termined exertion  of  courage,  and  of  will' — we  fear  we  should  have 
been  apt  to  push  the  inquiry  no  farther,     ^s  Bois  Guilbert  is, 
almost  all  in  shadow,  Rebecca  is  all  in  light.     Brought  up  among 
examples  of  nothing  but  extortion  and  cruelty  on  one  side,  and 
cowardice,  meanness,  and  avarice  on  the  other,  in  the  situation  most' 
certain  to  break  the  courage,  and  sour  the  temper,  and  narrow  the 
heart,  she  emerges — perfect.     From  an  education  combining  every 
disadvantage,  she  rises,  such  as  no  advantages  could  have  made  her. 
But  in  Rebecca  the  beauty  of  the  execution  more  than  redeems  the 
improbability  of  the  conception.     We  only  regret  that  her  love  for. 
Ivanhoe,  which  is  so  exquisitely  described,  is  not  better  accounted 
for.     When  we  recollect  that  she  knew,  when  she  first  saw  him, 
that  their  difference  of  race  raised  between  them  an  impassable 
barrier ;  and  that,  in  their  first  conversation,  she  discovered  where 
his  affections  were  fixed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  love,  so  totally 
without  hope,  could  have  arisen  in  a  well  disciplined  mind,  even' 
with  the  assistance  of  similarity  of  character  and  frequent  inter- 
course.    And  even  these  are,  in  this  case,  wanting.     They  are  de- 
scribed as  opposed  in  all  their  feelings,  and  habits,  and  prejudices, 
and  associations — and  it  is  in  only  their  second  interview  that  her 
passion  has  reached  such  a  height,  that,  in  despair  at  its  hopelessness, 
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sliemumiurs  a  welcome  to  the  random  £»haft  which  should  put  an 
end  to  her  Hfe. 

^\\X  perhaps  the  greatest  faihirey  if  that  term  can  be  applied 
^Xiefe  so  little  is  attempted,  is  Locksley.  He  has  precisely  that 
set  of  qualities,  honour,  disinterestedness^  generosity,  and  justice, 
which  always  mark  the  outlaw  of  a  novel,  at  least  of  a  bad  novel, 
and*  never  the  outlaw  of  real  life — and  he  has  no  others.  We  have 
the  more  right  to  complain,  when  we  compare  this  vulgarly  featured 
daub,  which  is  affixed  to,  such  a  name  as  Robin  Hood,  with  the 
living  portraits  of  Donald  Bean,  and  Julian  Avenel,  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist,  and  Rob  Roy,  which  show  how  the  painter  can 
treat  such  a  subject  if  he  chooses.  It  is  true  that  he  was  hatfapered 
by  the  historical  features  of  Robin  Hood ;  but  our  very  complaint 
18,  that  circa  vilem  patulumque  moratur  orbem,  without  venturing 
to  add  a  sliade,  or  a  colour,  which  shall  make  the  picture  more 
individual,  or  less  improbable. 

But  our  censure  must  end  here.  In  the  rest  of  the  characters 
we  recognize  the  author  of  Waverley.  Nothing  can  be  more  bold 
than  the  conception,  or  more  vigorous  than  the  representation,  of 
Richard  and  Friar  Tuck.  It  is  diflScult  to  choose  between  sub- 
jects of  such  excellence — but  of  the  two,  we  think  the  Friar  is  our 
favourite.  Scarcely  any  other  author  could  have  ventured  to  engraft 
Uie.  outlaw  on  die  priest,  or  could  have*  prevented  the  union  from 
being  unnatural  or  hateful.  But  tlie  humour,  w  hich  is  thrown  over  it, 
solders  together  its  heterogeneous  parts,  and  makes  the  compound 
as  amasing  as  it  is  original.  As  for  Richard,  we  will  confess  that, 
long  before  Ivanhoe  was  written,  he  had  been  a  subject  of  our  me- 
ditation. We  have  often  endeavoured  to  picture  to  our  minds  the 
appearance  and  the  manners  of  the  man,  whom  history  appears  to 
have  amused  herself  with  dressing  in  the  colours  of  fable.  Otu*  au- 
thor has  done  for  us,  what  we  never  could  do  satisfactorily  for  our- 
selves. We  acknowledge  his  Richard  with  the  same  conviction  of 
bis  identity,  and  the  same  wonder  that  we  could  ever  have  supposed 
jkim  any  ihing  different,  with  which  we  reicognize,  in  a  long  sepa- 
rated friend,  the  features  and  address  which  we  had  in  vain  tried  to 
imagine  in  his  absence.  Prince  John,  and  Cedric,  and  Alhelstan, 
jind  De  Bracy,  and  Prior  Aymcr,  and  Gurlh,  are  all  good,  though 
of  coarser  materials — and  even  H  igg  the  son  of  Snell,  and  Hubert 
the  forester,  and  Father  Dennett,  though  their  outlines  are  indicated 
only  by  a  few  negligent  strokes,  stand  oat  from  the  canvass  witli  all 
the  prominence  of  real .  existence.  But  we  find  that  it  is  at  the 
scenes  in  which  Richard,  or  the  Friar,  is  engaged,  that  our  volumes 
open  of  themselves — and  a  well  thumbed  passage  is  that  in  which, 
at  their  first  meeting,  the  ascetic  reserve,  which  the  hermit  seems  to 
have  adopted  rather  as  a  vehicle  for  his  humour  than  as  a  cloak,  re- 
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hxes  before  the  bold  frankness  and  irresistible  smile  of  the  Knight 
Another  is,  tlie  resurrection  of  the  Friar  from  the  dungeons  of 
Front  de  Boeufi  witli  his  *  captive  to  his  bow  and  his  halbert* — his 
account  of  his  controversy  with  the  Jew* — and  his  memorable  ex- 
diange  of  buffets  with  Richard,  taken  of  course  from  the  similar 
contest  between  Richard  and  Ardour,  so  amusingly  related  -by  Mr. 
Ellis.  This,  however,  is  hardly  imitation — ^a  real  incident  in 
Richard's  life  probably  forms  the  basis,  of  which  the  old  chronicler 
and  the  modem  novelist  have  given  us  variations.  But  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  mode  in  which  Rebecca  repels  the  Templar,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  celebrated  scene  in  which  Clarissa  (vol.  vi.  letter 
13.)  awes  Lovelace  by  a  similar  menace  of  snicide.  A%  they  are 
scenes  in  which  these  great  writers  appear  both  to  have  put  forth 
their  strength,  we  would  extract  them,  if  our  limits,  already  almost 
exceeded,  permitted  us,  and  as  they  do  not,  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  compare  them :  die  cautious,  minute,  and  reiterated 
strokes  of  Richardson  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bold  semi- 
poetical  rapidity  of  his  modem  rival. 

We  have  little  to  say  as  to  tlie  story,  but  that  it  is  totally  defi- 
cient in  unity  of  action,  and  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  events, 
which  occurred,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  a  set  of  persons  who 
happened  to  be  collected  at  the  lists  of  Ashby.  The  associations, 
however,  which  are  connected  with  the  actors  and  the  times,  and 
the  vividness  of  the  narration  prevent  the  interest  from  flagging — 
or  ratlier  renew  it  with  each  adventure — ^and  the  w'ant  of  one  con- 
centrated interest  may  only  make  the  different  scenes  more  amusing, 
by  allowing  the  reader  leisure  to  pause  and  look  round  him  as  he 
passes.  Perhaps  the  scene  that  bears  this  examination  worst,  is 
the  tournament.  Our  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  managed  in 
what  we  should  almost  call  a  childish  way,  with  a  profuseness  of 
success,  first  on  the  side  6f  the  challengers,  and  then  on  that  of  the 
hero,  so  glaringly  improbable,  as  to  destroy  the  reality  produced 
by  the  general  minuteness  of  description.  We  almost  tremble  at 
our  rashness  when  we  presume  to  add  a  doubt  of  the  antiquarian 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  details.  We  had  always  supposed  the 
forfeiture  of  anns  and  horse  to  be  a  punishment  reserved  for  un- 
kiiightly  conduct,  and  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  slightest  pre- 
ponderance of  success  on  either  side,  in  each  encounter.  Front  de 
fiteuf  is  described  as  incurring  this  forfeiture,  because  he  foses  a 
stirrap ;  Malvoison,  because  he  is  unhelmed — and  Grant  Mesnil 
because  his  horse  swerves ;  on  these  terms  no  challenger  could  have 
expected  to  retain  his  horse  and  arms  during  a  day.  We  object,  in- 
deed, generally  to  our  author's  representation  of  a  tournament  as  a 
personal  contest,  in  which  one  knight  was  to  be  declared  conqueror, 
and  the  other  conquered.     Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  considered 
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it  as  a  knightly  game,  in  which  the  antagoiiiala  might  mutually  show 
their  address,  and  which  did  not  imply  victory  or  defeat  in  either. 
We  equally  doubt  the  correctness  of  our  author's  distinction  (vol. 
i.,  p.  1G9)  between  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  and  one  on 
the  shield — or  rather  we  admit  the  distinction,  but  believe  that  the 
supra-ioriiy  attributed  by  him  to  the  former,  in  fact  belonged  to  (he 
latter.  As  a  general  illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  refer  to  the  most 
detailed  account,  which  is  extant,  of  such  a  scene,  in  Froissart's  de- 
scription of  the  great  tournament  held  by  three  ['rench  kolj-hts  at 
St.  Inglevere,  lib.  x.  cap.  1 1 .  particularly  to  the  courses  run  by  Sir 
J.  Rosseau,  Sir  P.  Sherborne,  and  Sir  Herchance. 

But  the  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  work,  is  tlie  storming 
of  Front  de  Bctufa  castle,  Every  reader  must  have  felt  the  pecu- 
liar vividness  with  which  the  lirst  assault  is  painted.  Much  us  ne 
have  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  we  will  make  a  short  extract  frxim 
t. 

*  It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest  was  to  be  deciJcd, 
and  the  despenuc  etlbrts  of  the  HnSHilHUis  were  met  by  an  equally  vigo- 
rous defence  on  ilie  part  of  ibe  besieged.  The  arcbeni,  trained  by  their 
woodland  pastimes  to  the  moat  effective  use  of  the  long  bow,  Bfaor,  to  use 
the  appropriate  phrase  of  the  time,  so  "  wliolly  together,"  that  no  point 
at  which  a  defender  could  sliow  the  lea^t  part  uf  his  person  escaped  ihcir 
clolb-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy  discharge,  which  continued  as  thick 
■nil  sharp  as  bail,  wbile,  noiwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  individual 
wm,  and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each  embrasure  and  opening  in 
the  panipels,  as  well  as  at  every  window  where  a  defender  either  occa- 
■ioimllj  had  post,  or  might  be  suspected  to  be  stationed, — by  this  sus- 
lajoed  discharge,  two  or  three  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  severid 
others  wounded.  But,  conQdent  in  tfaeir  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the 
cover  which  their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of  Front-de-Bcruf,  and 
his  allies,  showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the 
attack,  and  replied  with  the  ilischarge  of  their  lai'ge  cross-bows,  as  well 
n  with  their  long  bows,  slings,  and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  close 
and  continued  shower  of  arrows ;  and,  as  the  assailants  were  nece&sarily- 
httlindifferBnlly  protected,  did  considerably  more  damage  than  they  re- 
ceivtkl  at  their  hand.  The  whizzing  of  shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both 
udes,  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shouts  whidi  arose  when  either  side 
inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

*  "  And  1  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk,"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe, 
"  while  tiie  game  ihat  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played  out  by  the 
hand  of  others! — Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but 

—JiCware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath — Look  out  once 
■  'ore,  and  tell  me  if  thsy  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

.'With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she  had 
.^bployed  in  metital  devotion,  Bebecca  again  took  post  at  the  lattice, 
'■^dtering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

•"What  dost  ibou  see,  Rebecca  f"  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 
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'  '<  Nothinf;  but  the  cloud  of  arrows,  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  miiie 
eyes,  and  to  bide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them.'* 

*  "  That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe  ;  "  if  they  press  not  righton  to 
carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little 
against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  knight  of  the  fetterlopk, 
fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself ;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will 
his  followers  be.'* 

* "  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

*  "  Foul  craven !"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  "  does  he  blench  from  the 
helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?** 

'  *'  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not  V*  said  Rebecca,  ^  I  see  him 
now ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  ba^ 
bican.— They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the 
barriers  with  axes — His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng, 
like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain. — ^I'hey  have  made  a  breach  in 
the  barriers — they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back ! — Front-de-Boeuf  heads 
the  defenders,  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press,  lliey  throng 
again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to 
man.  God  of  Jacob  !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict 
<pf  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds." 

'  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure 
a  sight  so  terrible. 

.  * ''  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the  cause  of 
her  retiring ;  "  the  archery  must  in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  hand  to  hand — Look  again,  there  is  now  less  danger.*^ 

'  Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  exclaimed, 
''  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knight  fight 
hand  to  hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  strife — Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  of  the  captive  V  She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed, 
"  He  is  down  ! — he  is  down !" 

<  «  Who  is  down  T*  cried  Ivanhoe ;  "  for  our  dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  me 
which  has  fallen  ?" 

.  *"The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  faintly;  then  instantly 
again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — ^**  But  no — but  no ! — the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed  ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — he 
snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front^de-Boeuf  with  blow 
on  blow —The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the 
woodman — he  Falls — he  falls !" 

*  "  Front-de-Bceuf !"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

*  **  Frontde-Boeuf,"  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men  rush  to  the 
rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their  united  force  compels  the 
champion  to  pause — They  drag  Front-de-Bceuf  within  the  walls." 

* "  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  thej  notT  said  Ivanhoe. 

*  "  They  have — they  have — and  they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the 
outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to 
ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go  stones,  beams,  and 
trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded 
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to  Hio  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  place  in  the  assault — Gre&t  God  ! 
hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  de- 
faced by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  !" 

*  "  T^ink  not  of  that,"  replied  Ivanhoe  ;  "this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts. — Who  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ?** 

*  **  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,**  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering; 
"  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — ^Thc  fee-' 
sieged  have  the  better."  ♦ 

'  **  Saint  George  strike  for  us  !*  said  the  Knight  **  do  the  false  yeoraen- 
give  way  f 

'*"•*  Nof*  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly 
— ^the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — -the 
thuudering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  ail  the  din 
and  shouts  of  the  battle — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the 
bold  champion — he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thislle-dowo 
or  feathers." 

*  "  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  joyfully  on 
his  couch,  '^  methought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might 
do  such  a  deed." 

*  *•  The  postern  gate  shakes,"  continued  Rebecca ;  "  it  crashes — it  is 
splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in-=— the  out-work  is  won — Oh  God  ! 
— they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  int« 
the  moat — O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no 
longer !" 

***The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  th^  castle — 
have  they  won  that  pass?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

* "  No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "  the  Templar  hfis  d.estroyed  the  plank  ou 
which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the 
castle — the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  this  others- 
Alas  !  I  see  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  u^on 
battle."  '—vol.  ii.  p.  292—299. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  means  by  which  this  vi- 
vidness has  been  obtained,  and  by  which  tiie  reader  feels  himself 
more  present  at  that  part  of  this  scene,  which  is  described  by  Re- 
becca,, than  at  that  which  is  described  by  the  author  in  bis  own 
person.  Had  he  really  been  present  at  that  part  which  is  describ- 
ed by  the  author,  he  would  have  seen  and  heard  certain  sensit^le 
objects,  from  which  he  might  have  inferred,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
pnety,  that  certain  events  were  taking  place.  Had  he  been  among 
the  assailants,  he  might  have  inferred,  from  the  number  of  mc^ 
whom  he  saw  bleeding  and  falling,  the  loss  tliat  his  comp9nions 
were  suffering.  Had  be  been  on  the  ramparts,  be  mignt  have 
drawn  the  ^same  infeFence  as  tp  the  defenders.  From  the  effect 
produced  on  their  armour  by  the  arrows,  and  the  mode  in  \vhich 
they  exposed  themselves,  he  might  have  judged  whetlier  their  ar- 
mour were,  or  were  hot,  of  proof,  and  whether  they  did  or  did  not, 
tiuai  to  it.     By  accuiate  observation,  of  the  points  stiruck  by  the 
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BTWOYiBf  he  might  have  inferred  whether  they  had,  or  had  noCy  esck 
an  individual  aim.     And,  if  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  he  might 
have  judged  whether  the  defence  were  more  or  less  obstinate,  or 
the  attack  more  or  less  furious,  than  was  usual.     But,  unless  the 
reader's  experieiice  has  been  such  as  to  associate  in  his  mind  the^e 
appearances  and  inferences,  he  must  feel  that,  had  he  been  preset, 
these  appefirances  would  not  have  suggested  to  him  these  inferences, 
and,  benig  absent,  the  inferences  do  not  suggest  to  him  what  must 
have  been  the  appearances.     He  cannot,  therefore,  fancy  himself 
to  have  been  present  at  the  event.     He  cannot  even  fancy  the 
author  to  have  been  present  at  the  whole^  for  no  one  person  could 
have  seen  enough  to  make,  with  certainty,  all  these  inferences.     He 
must  suppose  him  to  have  been  informed  by  many  other  persons  of 
the  inferences  drawn  by  them,  from  what  they  saw  and  heard^  and 
from  these  accounts  to  have  himself  inferred  the  whole  event.    It 
is  thus  that  a  narrative  is  usually  formed,     And  such  a  narrative; 
may  often  enable  us  to  judge  perfectly  of  the  consequences  of  an 
event,  and  leave  us  perfectly  iu  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  appearances 
of  which  it  really  consistedf.     We,  who  are  now  writing,  will  con- 
fess that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  our  ideas  of  a  battle  or 
a  siege.    When  we  bear  of  an  assault,  or  a  charge,  an  advance,  or 
a  rout,  we  have  an  indistinct  conception  of  blood,  and  fire,  and 
'  smoke,  red  coats,  and  blue  coats,  and  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunder- 
buss, and  thunder ; — but  it  is  a  conception,  of  which  the  parts  are 
very  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  all  of  them,  we  have  no 
idoubt^  with  the  reality.     Yet,  when  we  have  a  full  narration  of  a 
victory  or  a  stprni,  we  often  think  we  can  estimate  both  the  causes 
f^nd  the  consequences  of  these  events,  far  better  than  a  common 
soldier,  though  he  mav  have  beep  present  at  all  that  one  person 
pould  witness,  and  may  have  a  qlear  conception  of  the  things,  of 
which  we  blindly  use  the  names.     Yet  so  far  are  we  from  fancying 
ourselves  present  at  the  scepe,  that,  as  in  the  novel,  we  cannot  even 
fancy  the  relator  to  have  been.     When  be  tells  of  events,  which  took 
place  at  difTerent  places  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  he  must 
be  repeating  the  inferences  d^awn  by  different  persons  from  what 
they  saw  in  different  situations.     Such  a  narrative  affords  the  great- 
est body  of  information,  in  the  most  concise  form,  to  the  intellect, 
but  can  suggest  no  new  image  to  the  imagination.     It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  common  and  historical  one.     We  lose  in  the  extent,  but 
gain  in  the  apparent  authenticity,  of  our  information,  when  the  nar- 
rator gives  us  only  the  inferences  which  might  have  been  drav^n  by 
one  witness.     We  may  then  suppose  hiqi  to  have  been  that  witness, 
and  are  more  disposed  to  believe  his  inferences  correct,  than  if 
he  had  made  them  at  second  hand,  and  also  to  sympathize  with  his 
fipelings  when  a  witness.     This  authenticity  and  power  of  creating 
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sympathy  sre,  as  we  observed  in  a  late  Niiinber,  (vol.xxiv.,  p.  SSl.) 
die  advantnges  of  novels  in  the  firsl  person  ;  llie  narrow  sources  of 
nforiiution  lo  which  ihey  are  confined,  is  their  defect.     We  ap- 
proach a  step  nearer  still  to  being  actually  present,  wben  the  nai- 
^lor  gives  us,  not  his  inferences,  but  the  sensible  objects  themselves. 
XliiS)anl>,  can  be  called  a  description;  but,  lo  make  it  worth  having 
objects  must  be  iitte resting,  or  we  should  not  listen — the;  micst 
ew,  or  we  should  anticipate  them — and  the;  must  be  intell^i- 
or  we  could  draw  no  conclusions  from  lliein.     Tlie  remaining 
irit  is,  that  the  spectator  should  have  been  afiected  by  tliem  as 
re  should  have  been  ourselves.     It  is  this  which  makes  a  traveller 
much  belti;r  a  describer  than  a  native — which  would  make  us 
■ther  to  a  passenger's  accouitl  of  a  shipwreck  than  to  that 
if  a  sailor.     The  native  and  the  sailor  are  much  more  faiuiliar 
ilh  the  objects  they  describe — and  iherefore  descrihe  tliem  more 
Mrectly,  but  witli  lltat  familiarity  we  do  not  sympathize.      We 
Itsb  for  Si'st  impressions,  because  we  wish  lu  (eel  as  we  should 
ive  felt  if  we  bad  been  present. 

Kebecca's  descriplioit  unites  atl  these  merits  in  a  higher  degree 
in  aiij  that  we  remember.  'Xlie  objects  are  interesting  and  per- 
il; new.  Tlie  previons  detail,  and  Ivanfioe's  esplanalion,  make 
:m  iB(eIiigibIe,aud  enable  us  lo  infer  tlie  progress  of  events;  and 
:r  wciider,  her  horror,  and  her  intense  anxiety,  arc  exactly  the 
4ings  which  we  sliould  expect  to  feel  ourselves,  if  exposed,  for 
;  first  lime,  to  such  a  scene,  as  inactive  spectators.  We  tliink 
it,  in  her  place,  we  should  have  seen  the  same  sights,  heard  llie 
lie  sounds,  drawn  the  same  inferences,  and  fell  the  same  emo- 
j\nd  our  perfect  sympathy  produces  its  usual  effect,  of 
iking  us  fancy  ourselves,  as  we  read,  in  her  situation.  Before  we 
^t  ibis  scene,  we  must  observe  thul  it  c<Mitaias  an  heraldic  error, 
narkable  in  itself,  when  we  consider  the  antiquarian  kiiowle^e 
our  aulb<H-,  and  still  more  from  its  coincidence  with  a  umilar 
BUstake  in  his  great  rival.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Black  Kn^t 
bears  what  Rebecca  calls  '  a  bar  and  padlock  painted  blue,'  or,  as 
J vauboe  corrects  her,  '  a  fellerloct  and  shackle  bolt  azure*  on  a 
Uack  ^ield ;  that  is,  azure  upon  sable.    Tliis,  we  believe,  as  colour 

iloiir,  lo  be   false  heraldry.     Now  on   llie  shield  of  Sv^ 
'alterV  Maniiion,  n  falcon  ■ 

'  Soared  sable  in  an  nzDre  field.'  ■ 

samcfaHll  reversed.  It  is  a  cmiousaddilion^to  the  coinciden- 
ces of  these  two  great  writers,  that,  willi  all  their  minute  learning 
on  cbivalious  poiuts,  they  should  both  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
^oversight. 

The  pecitliarily,  as  well  as  the  ment,  of  Ivanlme,  has  seduced 

beyond  our  usual  limits.     We  are  in  less  danger  of  exceedii^ 
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th^m  witlitheMoif  ASTEiiT.  Without  disputing  tiie  general  verdict, 
which  places  this  below  the  rest  of  our  author's  works,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
foimded.  We  believe  the  principal  deficiency  lies  in,  what  is  usually 
our  author's  principal  excellence,  the  female  characters.  In  gene- 
ral, his  men  add  to  the  boldness  and  animation  of  the  scene,  but  his 
tvomen  support  almost  all  its  interest.  Perhaps  this  must  always 
be  the  case  where  both  are  equally  well  drawn.  We  sympathize 
more  readily  With  simple,  than  with  compound,  feelings ;  and  there- 
fore less  easily  with  those  characters,  the  different  ingredients  of 
%hicb,  have,  by  mutual  subservience,  been  moulded  into  one  uni- 
form mass,  than  with  those  in  which  they  stand  unmixed  and  con- 
trasted. Courage  restrained  by  caution,  and  liberality,  by  prudence, 
loyalty,  with  a  view  only  to  the  ultimate  utility  of  power,  and  love, 
never  forgetting  itself  in  its  object,  are  the  attributes  of  men. 
Their  purposes  are  formed  on  a  general  balance  of  compensating 
motives,  and  pursued  only  while  their  means  appear  not  totally  in- 
adequate. The  greater  susceptibility,  which  is  always  the  charm, 
and  sometimes  the  misfortune,  of  women,  deprives  them  of  the  same 
accurate  view  of  the  proportion  of  different  objects.  The  one 
upon  which  they  are  intent,  whether  it  be  a  lover,  a  parent,  a  hus- 
band, a  child,  a  king,  a  preacher,  a  ball,  or  a  bonnet,  swalloM's  up 
the  rest.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  of  their  loyalty,  the  devotedness  of 
their  affection,  the  abandonment  of  self,  and  the  general  vehemence 
of  emotion,  which,  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  reality,  operate  conta- 
giously on  our  feelings.  But  our  author  has,  in  the'  Monastery, 
neglected  the  power  of  representing  the  female  character,  which  he 
possesses  so  eminently,  and,  in  general,  uses  so  liberally.  The 
heroine  is  milk  and  water,  or  any  thing  still  more  insipid :  Dame 
Glendenning  and  Tibbie  are  the  common  furniture  of  a  farm-house; 
and  Mysie  Happer  and  poor  Catherine,  though  beautiful,  are  nierc 
sketches. 

This  deficiency  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  skilful  complir 
cation  ^nd  disentanglement  of  a  well  constructed  plot.  But  all 
that  resembles  a  plot  is  the  union  of  Halbert  Glendinning  with  his 
demure,  pale-faced  love — and  that  is  effected  by  mere  accident,  his 
introduction  to  Murray,  and  Murray's  unforeseen  march  to  Kennar 
quair.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  our  author  began  to  tell 
his  story  with  very  vague  plans  for  its  progress.  We  can  conceive 
\nm  to  have  sketched  the  characters  of  Halbert,  Edward,  Mary, 
!Boniface,  Eustace,  Warden,  and  Shafton — to  have  resolved  to 
marry  Hajbert  and  Mary,  make  Edward  a  monk,  say  a  good  deal 
fibout  the  Monastery,  and  bring  in,  and  get  rid  of,  the  Eiiphiiist  Jts 
he  could ;  and  then  to  have  set  to  work,  trusting  that  the  AVhite  Lady 
woiild  help  hiin  whenever  he  stuck  fast.     His  trust  was  certainly 

well 
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well  founded,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the  willingnets  or  the  power 
of  a  behig  who  was  to  act  with  no  assignable  objects^  and  to  be 
restrained  by  no  assignable  limits.  With  such  machinery,  construct- 
ing stories  is  as  easy  as  lying.  We  could  invent  them  so  for  eight 
years  together :  dimiers  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours,  excepted. 
But  he  must  know  that  such  props  to  the  author  are  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  feader.    We  tolerate  a  supernatural  agent  only  when 

Actoris  partes,  officiumque  virile 
Sustinet— — 

when  its  purposes  and  means  are  referable  to  some  standard.  VV^ith- 
out  such  a  standard,  we  can  neither  enter  into  the  conduct  of  a  being 
that  appears  to  have  no  motives,  nor  estimate  the  skill  6f  an"  author 
who  has  not  let  us  know  what  he  intends  to  represent.  ' 

A  natural  consequence,  of  writing  without  a  well  digested  plan, 
is  disproportion  of  parts.  Too  long  a  beginning  is  a  common  fault  of 
our  author's,  but  we  know  no  instance  of  it  so  glaring  as  the  work' 
before  us.  Until  the  moniing  when  Halbert  leaves  his  companions' 
at  their  lessons,  and  runs  up  the  glen  to  invoke  the  white  lady,  thef 
real  story  can  scarcely  be  said  to  begin.  Edward,  Mary,  and  HaU 
bert,  till  then,  are  children,  and  a  whole  volume  has  been  employed 
in  introducing  to  us  the  trite  characters  of  Espeth,  and  Tibbie,  and 
Martin,  and  of  the  fierce  borderer,  the  good-natured  luxurious  abbot, 
and  the  pious  sub-prior  ;  and  in  relating  the  absolutely  trifling  leger- 
demain which  transports  to  and  fro  the  black  book.  We  could  almost 
venture  to  assert  that  the  first  nine  chapters  might  be  compressed 
without  injury  into  nine  pages.  And  even  when  the  narrative  is  at  last 
set  flowing  from  the  capacious  cistern  of  the  first  volume,  it  breaks, 
almost  immediately,  like  a  stream  in  a  flat  country,  into  three  or 
four  indepeiulent  channels.  We  have  the  stories  of  Mysie,  and  Sir 
Piercy  Sfaaftone,  of  Halbert,  of  Henry  Warden,  and  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  convent,  and  the  tower  of  Glendinning,  all  diverging  iri 
different  directions,  and  only  connected  by  terminating  in  Murray's 
march.  The  only  individual  for  whom  we  feel  much  interest,  is  pK)or 
Mysie,  for  sheis  almost  the  only  one  who  acts  on  natural  motives.  HaU 
bert  is  a  fine  high-spirited  youth,  but  when  we  are  told  that  his  cliarac-s 
ter  is  altered  by  his  being  conversant  with  high  matters,  and  called  to 
9  destiny  beyond  that  of  other  men,  and  by  his  communications  witl^ 
a  supernatural  being,  and  find  that  his  fate  is  to  be  swayed  by  the 
capricious  exertions  of  her  indefinite  power ;  the  one  ceases  to  be 
intelligible,  and  the  other  to  be  interesting.  Henry  Warden's  perils 
are  too  soon  over,  and  Eustace's  begin  too  late,  and  the  motives  of 
both  are  too  artificial,  to  be  the  subjectsr  of  much  sympathy.  Es- 
petb,  Tibbie,  and  Mary  cannot  be  interesting,  for  they  do  nothing 
^nd  suflFer  nothing,  and  the  only  scene  in  which  Edward  is  so,  is 
fh^t,  it]  which  he  resolves  to  assume  the  cowl.     As  for  Sir  Piercy, 

he 
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he  is  as  mcooiprelieiisible  as  die  white  lady.  We  niglit  let  bis 
Kupbiiism  pass^  for  it  would  be  rash  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  afEectation,  but  from  the  numner  in  which  the  atory 
of  bis  birth  is  mentioned  by  Sta warth  Bolton,  it  could  not  have  been 
a  matter  of  deep  mystery ;  and  if  it  had^  bis  conduct^  when,  the 
bodkin  is  presented  to  ium,  is  the  most  absurd  piece  of  exaggeration 
eveo  in  our  author's  pi^es,  subject  as  they  are  to  that  fiNiitl  And 
the  conclusion  is  as  hurried  as  the  commencement  is  drawled  out. 
The  troops  of  Murray  and  Foster  are  let  down  e  machina  on  the 
stage,  to  kill  Julian,  Kate,  and  Christie,  betray  Shaftoo's  genealogy, 
change  Abbot  Boniface  into  Abbot  Eustace,  and,  it  moi'e,  many 
ihe  two  pair  of  lovers. 

And  yet  no  reader  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Monastery. 
'  Many  men,  many  women,  and  many  children'  might  have  avcnded 
its  faults— ^biit  we  kiM>w  no  man  or  woman,  besides  '  the  Author 
of  Waverley,'  who  could  have  painted  the  scene  which  fcdlows  the 
entrance  of  Halbert  aiui  Henry  Warden  into  the  Castle  of  Avenel, 
the  meeting  between  Warden  and  Eustace,  or  Halbert's  ride  to  the 
scene  where  the  battle  was  fought.  To  oue  other  name  alone  could 
we  ascribe  the  poetry,  so  wild,  so  varied,  and  so  powerful,  that 
flows  from  the  White  Lady ;  and  he  is  'jl  champion  who  seems  to 
have  retired  from  the  iiteiary  lists,  and  is  suspected  to  see^  without 
bitter  regret,  his  proudly-earned  honours  matched,  perhaps  eclipsed, 
by  those  of  his  nistsked  successor. 

But  the  great  merit  of  the  Monastery  is,  that  it  b  a  foundation 
for  the  Abbot.  This  not  only  relieves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rea- 
der from  the  slow  detail,  or  the  perplexing  retracings  and  eclaircisse- 
mens^  which  detain  or  interrupt  him  in  a  narrative  that  is  purely 
fictitious^  but  is  an  improvement  on  some  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
ff^es  of  one  tli^t  is  historical.  In  the  latter,  the  hard  and  meagre 
pudine  of  his  previous  knowledge  seldom  contains  more  than  the 
liames  and  mutual  relations  of  the  principal  personages,  and  what 
they  h|»d  previously  dfoiie,  with  very  little  of  what  Uiev  had  pre- 
ylously  felip  But  where  one  fiction  is  founded  on  anouieff  vre  are 
introduced,  not  merely  to  persons  who  are  notorious  to  ws,  but  to 
old  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  Knight  of  Avene),  the  Abbot 
Ambrostus,  and  the  Gardener  Blinkhoolie,  are  the  Halbert,  and 
!pldward,  and  Boniface,  into  whose  early  associations  and  secret 
feelings  we  had  been  admitted.  We  itteet  tliem,  as  we  meet,  in  real 
life,  with  those  whom  we  have  known  in  long-past  times,  and  in 
different  situations,  and  are  interested  in  tracing,  sometimes  the  re- 
semblance, and  sometimes  the  contrast^  between  what  has  past  and 
what  is  present;  in  observing  the  effect  of  new  circumstances  in 
modifying  or  confirming  their  old  feelings,  or  in  eliciting  others 
Yfhlfi^  before  lay  unperceived.     We  view  with  interest  the  fiery 
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freedoDi  of  Kalbert's  youlh  ripened  into  ihe  steady'  and  stern  com- 
posure of  the  approved  soldier  and  skilful  poliliciaii  \  and  when,  as 
Knight  of  Aveiiel,  he  sighs  for  birlh  and  name,  we  recogni/.e  the 
feelingSj  that  drove  him  from  the  obscure  security  of  a  churcit  vassal, 
to  seek  with  his  sword  the  means  of  ranking  with  those  proud  men 
tliat  despised  his  clownish  poverty.  And  when  Ambrose  acknoW' 
ledges  that,  bent  as  he  is  by  affliction,  he  has  not  forgotleii  the  effect 
of  beauty  on  the  heart  of  joulli — that  even  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  broken  by  the  thoughts  of  an  imprisoned  Queen,  a  distracted 
kingdom,  a  church  laid  waste  and  ruinous,  come  other  thoughts 
than  these  suggest,  and  feelings  than  belong  to  an  earlier  and  hap- 
pier course  of  life;  a  single  allusion  sends  us  back  through  the 
whole  intervening  time,  and  we  see  him  again  in  the  deep  window 
recess  of  Glendearg,  and  Mary's  looks  of  simple  yet  earnest  anxiety 
watching  for  his  assistance  in  their  childish  studies.  The  allusion 
would  have  been  pretty,  but  how  inferior,  if  Ambrose  had  been  a 
new  character,  and  we  had  been  forced  to  account  for  it  by  some 
vague  theory  as  to  his  former  history. 

7he  Abbot  has,  however,  far  greater  advantages  over  its  prede-> 
(lessor  than  those,  great  as  they  are,  that  arise  fiom  [heir  relative 
situation.  We  escape  from  the  dull  tower  of  Glendearg,  with  its 
irarrow  valley  and  homely  inmates,  to  Edinburgh,  and  Holy  Rood 
House,  and  Lochleven  Castle,  and  the  tield  of  Langside,  and  to 
high  dnmes  and  mighty  earls,  and  exchange  the  obscure  squabbling 
of  the  hamlet  and  the  convent,  for  events  where  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  and,  above  all,  we  exchange 
unintelligible  fairyism  for  human  actors  and  human  feelings. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  sorceress  on  the  stage,  but  one  endued  with 
powers  far  greater  '  for  evil  or  for  good'  than  the  White  l.ady. 

History  has  never  described,  or  fiction  invented,  a  character 
more  truly  tragic  than  Queen  Mary.  The  most  fruitful  imagination 
could  not  have  adorned  her  with  more  accomplishments,  or  exposed 
Iwr  to  greater  extremes  of  fortune,  or  alteniated  them  with  greater 
jaipidity.  And  the  mjfstery  which,  after  all  the  exertions  of  her 
i^ends  and  enemies,  still  rests  on  her  conduct,  and  which  ourautlior 
<bBS  most  skilfully  left  as  dark  as  he  found  it,  prevents  our  being 
^ther  shocked  or  unmoved  by  her  final  calamities.  The  former 
would  have  been  the  case,  if  her  itmocence  could  have  been  eslaU- 
^bed.  We  could  not  have  bonic  to  see  such  a  being  plunged,  by 
'  ilse  accusation,  from  such  happiness  into  such  misery.  The  latter 
Lild  have  followed,  if  she  could  have  been  proved  to  be  guilty. 
|Ier  sufferings,  bitter  as  they  were,  were  less  unmixed  than  diose 
^  Bothwell.  He  too  endured  a  long  imprisonment,  but  it  was  in 
LdeBolate  climate,  without  the  alleviations  which  even  Eliiiabetli 
^^wed  to  her  rival,  without  tlie  hope  of  escape,  or  the  syinpathy 
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of  doTOted  attcndnnts  :  stich  was  his  miserj,  tbat  bis  reason  sunk 
under  it.  And  though  his  sutFcrings  were  greater  than  those  of  his 
accomplice,  if  such  she  were,  his  crime  was  less.  He  bad  not 
to  break  the  same  restraints  of  intimate  connection  and  of  sex. 
But  nobodj  could  read  a  tragedy  of  which  his  misfortunes  formed 
the  substance;  because  we  are  sure  of  his  guilt,  thej  would  excite 
no  interest.  While  we  continue  to  doubt  her's,  Marj*8  will  be 
intensely  affecting. 

And  jet  no  poet  has,  with  success,  taken  her  for  a  heroine.  The 
last  and  most  distinguished  of  those  who  ha\«  made  the  attempt, 
Alfieri,  who  might  have  been  expected,  from  his  peculiar  situation, 
to  write  con  amore,  has  only  failed  the  most  conspicuously.  By 
selecting  the  murder  of  Darnley  for  his  subject,  he  has,  at  once, 

fiven  up  almost  ail  tlie  advantages  that  her  history  afforded.  His 
ifaria  Stuarda  is  merely  an  affectionate,  sweet  tempered  wife, 
who  loses  a  sulky  husband.  She  incurs  neither  gtiilt  nor  danger; 
and  the  story,  after  languishing  through  five  declamatory  uncYentfuI 
acts,  breaks  off,  at  the  first  incident,  which  gives  the  reader  hopes 
that  something  is  to  happen,  and  leaves  him  to  guess  what  that 
something  must  have  been,  not  from  the  situation  of  the  characters, 
with  which  it  is  totally  irreconcileable,  but  from  an  obscure  pro- 
phetic denunciation.  But  Mary  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  author  diat  deserves  her.  He  had  not  only  to  paint  the 
<|ueen,  the  beauty,  and  the  accomplished  women,  to  embody  all 
our  ideas  of  the  majestic,  the  pleasing,  and  the  brilliant^  but  to 
shade  his  picture  with  the  weaknesses  that  were  necessary  to  its 
probability,  without  diminishing  its  fascination  ;  to  allude  con^ 
stantly  to  past  events,  without  implying  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
principal  character,  and  to  make  us  lament  the  fatkire  of  schemes^ 
under  which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  we  should  .probably  otirselves 
|be  this  instant  suffering.  Never  was  there  a  more  d^ailt  attempt, 
pv  a  more  splendid  execution. 

For  a  purpose,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  he  has  given 
|ier  a  companion  from  diat  class  of  characters,  which  it  seems  hiis 
.delight  to  draw,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  ours,  to  read  ;  in  wliich  the 
jarch  bouyancy  and  lighthearteriness  of  youth  are  united  to  the 
arduous  designs  and  firm  resolves  of  maturer  age;  and  where  all 
jthat  is  lovely,  and  playful,  nnd  fragile  in  woman,  is  mixed  with  the 
deep  cares,  and  adventurous  enterprise  of  man.  Not  even  in 
Flora  Mac  Ivor,  or  Diana  Vernon,  js  this  union  more  bewitdiing 
than  in  Catherine  Sey ton. 

Our  author,  to  be  sure,  was  put  upon  his  mettle.  The  h«-o  was 
%o  betray^tiis  trust,  to  desert  the  religion  of  which  he  began  to  feel 
the  trulii,  and  to  engage  in  schemes,  the  success  of  which  en- 
dangered the  ruin  of  bis  country,  and  \V99  certain  to  effect  that  of 
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the  protectors  of  his  infancy.  Strong  temptations  were  necessary, 
and  8tix>ng  temptations  are  applied  ;  we  feel  that  an  older  and 
more  thinking  mind  than  Roland's  would  not  have  resisted  them. 
We  admit  the  probability  and  the  interest  of  the  nurrative,  and  yet 
we  wish  it  could  have  been  altered.  The  picture  of  stern  duty  opposed 
to  violent  temptation  is  only  safe,  either  where,  as'  in  the  case  of 
Jeannie  Deans^  duty  prevails,  or  where  its  failure,  as  iu  that  of 
Lucy  Ashton,  is  f(illowed  tty  misfortunes,  which  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  our  sympathy.  The  rule  of  poetical  justice  has  obtained 
such  currency,  that  whatever  the  author  rewards  he  is  supposed  to 
approve.  Our  author  appears  to  have  felt  this  objection,  and  to 
have  endeavoured  to  obviate  it  by  expedients,  wluch  strike  us  a« 
s^gravatidis*  He  makes  Roland  rejoice  that  Morton's  interrup- 
tion enabled  him  to  part  from  the  Regent,  without  plighting  his 
troth  to  fulfil  his  orders,  and  feel  himself  at  liberty,  without  any 
breach  of  honour,  to  contribute  to  the  Queen's  escape,  as  soon  as 
he  has  intimated  to  Dryfesdale  that  he  refuses  trust.  But,  when 
be  proceeded  on  his  office,  after  a  full  explanation  from  the  person 
who.  entrusted  him  with  it,  of  the  duties  to  which  it  was  attached, 
it  is  mere  Jesuitism  to  say,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  its  conditions, 
because  he  had  given  to  them  only  a  tacit  consent ;  or  tiiat  he  could 
be  released  from  them,  after  liaving  acquired,  by  a  long  apparent 
acquiescence,  the  means  of  defeating  them,  by  any  declaration  even 
to  his  principal,  much  less  to  a  ^ubordinale  agent.  We  do  not 
^ny,  that  his  situation  was  one  of  eoctreme  difficulty,  that  to  have 
refused  Murray's  trust  woidd  have  been  immediate  ruin,  and  that 
every  motive  which  can  soften,  atidsabdiie,  and  delude,  the  6rmesi: 
principle  and  the  clearest  perception,  was  accumulated  to  hiduce 
him  to  betray  it.  In  real  life,  all  would  forgive,  some  would  even 
admire,  his  conduct ;  but  a  writer  of  fiction  has  no  rigtit  to  di^ss, 
what  is  fiindamentally  wrong,  in  a  covering  that  can- attract  sym- 
pathy or  admiration.  //«  is  not  exposed  to  tlie  same  difficulties  as 
his  heroes,  and  has  no  right  to  make  their  reward  depend  on  that 
part  of  their  conduct  w  hicli  does  not  deserve  unmixed  approbation. 
Still  less  has  he  a  right  to  sanction  a. parley  between  duty  and 
passion,  and  to  countenance  the  sophistry  that  attacks  the  under- 
standing through  the  heart.  To  him,  still  more  forcibly  than  t(» 
Hiero,  may  Pindar's  caution  be  applied. 
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But  this  blemish^  the  importance  of  which  we  must  not  dis* 
senible,  is  the  only  material  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  story. 
It  is,  in  general,  beautifully  conceived,  and  beautifully  executed. 
Tlie  author  has  selected  the  only  part  of  Mary's  life  which,  firom 
the  magnitude  of  the  events,  their  connection  with  each  other,  and 
tlie  short  time  within  which  they  occurred,  affords  fit  materials  for 
poetical  narrative.  We  have  a  beginning  which  excites  curiosity, 
a  middle  which  keeps  it  up,  and  an  end  by  which  it  is  satisfied. 
And  the  loves  of  Catherine  and  Roland  are  most  skilfully  inter • 
woven  with  the  fate  of  their  mistress.  Never  was  a  double  plot 
better  connected.  From  our  first  entrance  into  the  Castle  of  Loch- 
Leven,  to  the  last  signal  of  adieu  waved  by  Mary  in  the  Firth  of 
Galloway,  our  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  three  principal  cha* 
racters,  interrupted  by  no  episodes,  and  broken  by  few  improba- 
bilities. 

We  are  criticizing  an  author  too  enterprizing  to  be  deterred 
by  any  difficulties  of  execution.  We  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  in  su pressing  the  visit  paid  by  the  Regent  to  Marvy 
during  her  imprisonment,  he  decided  wisely ;  but  we  must  own  we 
were  watching  for  it  as  we  read,  and  felt  disappointed  when  we 
found  it  was  to  be  omitted.  We  know  that  it  was,  in  fact,  deeply 
affecting  to  Mary  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  relation,  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  castle,  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  met  the  sister,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  whom 
he  once  served  so  faithfully,  and  appears  to  have  once  loved  so 
truly,  now  deposed  for  his  advantage,  and  imprisoned  by  his 
authority,  the  mixed  feelings  of  pride  and  shame  with  which  he 
must  have  been  received  by  Lady  Lochleven,  the  outH'ard  defer- 
ence that  must  have  covered  tlie  fear  and  dislike  of  George 
Douglas,  the  unrestrained  hatred  of  Catherine  Seyton,  and  the 
awe  of  Roland  Graeme,  we  cannot  conceive  a  finer  picture,  than 
would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  master.  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  injure  his  fine  sketch  of 
Murray's  character,  by  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  that  visit ;  per- 
haps he  feared  that  he  must  degrade  that  of  Roland,  by  forcing 
from  him  promises  of  a  fidelity  that  he  was  to  abandon.  What- 
ever were  his  motives  for  the  suppression,  we  cannot  well  doubt^ 
as  we  said  before,  they  were  sufficient;  but  we  n^ret  that  his 
management  of  the  plot  made  it  necessary. 

Where  all  is  so  excellent  it  is  difficult  to  select  particular  points. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  we  prefer  the  busy  scenes  of  Holy  Rood 
House,  the  interview  in  which  Roland  yields  himself  up  to  Cathe- 
rine, as  she  signs  the  cross  over  his  forehead,  the  scene  in  which 
Mary  anticipates  one  blithesome  day  at  their  blithesome  bridal, 
or  the  morning  that  she  awakes  at  West  Niddie.     Perhaps  they 

are 
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are  all  inferioi'  to  lire  bhttle,  paintcH  in  ihe  fTivoriiil*  mitoitei'  of  aw 
aiitlior,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the  point  oC  view  occ(i(>ieii 
by  t)te  ladies  anii  the  squires  ulio  prolect  tittiit.  But  there  is  iia 
end  of  ciHimefating  benutiex,  and  we  have  not  Uimc  or  itKliuatiuii 
to  sesrcli  for  btemislKS. 

In  Kenilwohth  our  ant4ior  is  again  upoii  tragic  ^ound;  % 
ground  whkli,  either  from  Liie  advantages  we  bave  ascribed  to  tra- 
gedy, ill  its  independence  of  any  coiiceulnieiit  of  the  calusti'oplie,  and 
wiflef  adults sioii  of  Itisturical  subjects,  or  from  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
talents,  he  always  appeai-s  Iti  us,  on  a  repenisal,  to  tread  most  suc- 
cessfully. But  though  Kenitworlh  must  fank  high  among  his 
works,  we  ihink  it  inlcriur,  as  a  whole,  to  his  other  tragedies,  ihe 
Bride  of  Lanimertnoor,  the  historical  part  of  Wavetley,  and  the 
Abbot,  both  in  malerials  and  in  exeeutiuii.  Amy  Uubsnrt  and 
Elizabeth  occupy  nearly  the  same  space  upon  the  canvass  as  Cathe- 
rine Seytou  ami  Mtiry.  ]AiA  almost  dl  the  (loints  of  interest, 
vhicli  are  divided  heUieeii  Amy  and  Elizabeth,  bislorkal  recol- 
leclions,  beauty,  tiiteiits,  attiaclive  virtues  and  unhappy  errors^ 
exalted  rank  and  deep  misfuriune,  are  accumulated  in  Mary; 
MmI  we  want  altogelher  lliat  iniion  of  the  Jofly  and  the  elegant,  of 
enthusiasm  and  ;)Ja}  fnhiess,  which  enchanted  us  in  Catlierine. 
<Afny  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  -class  which  long  ago  luniisiied 
Desdemona ;  the  basis  of  whose  character  is  coi^uual  love,  whose 
«4Mnn  consists  in  its  purity  and  its  devotedness,  whose  fault  springs 
from  its  undue  prevalence  over  lilial'  duly,  and  vhose  sufTerings 
•re  occasioned  by  the  pervM'ted  passiuns  f^  him,  to  whom  it  ii- 
^•ddreBsed.  Elizabeth  owes  almost  all  her  interest,  to  oiw  early  asso- 
'VikUoiis,  luid  to  her  marvellous  combination  of  the  mule  and  female 
jpsposi lions,  in  those  poinbi  in  which  they  seem  most  inconipaiible. 
Shie  representation  of  such  a  character  loses  much  of  its  interest  la 
IfMlory,  and  would  be  iiiloltrabic  in  pure  fiction.  In  the  fonneiv 
ll^peculiariliei)  are  softened  down  by  the  distance,  and  Elizabeth  np- 
{ttears  a  Une,  but  not  an  uncommon  objecl,  a  great,  unamiable 
Sovereign;  and  die  s:m>e  peculiarities,  shown  in  the  iniscFOscopic 
exaggeration  of  ticlion,  would,  if  judgedonly  by  the  rules  of  Miction, 
oSfeiid  M  unnalural;  but  supported  by  the  atill>ority  of  history, 
Uiey  would  be  most  striking.  A  portrait  might  be  drawn  of  Eliza.- 
beth,  uniting  like  magnanimous  courage,  die  persevering,  but  go- 
vernable, anger,  tlie  power  of  weighing  distant  against  immediate 
advantages,  and  tlie  brilliant  aguinst  the  useful,  and  of  subjecting 
all  tiirrounding  luiiids,  wliich  dignify  men,  and  men  only  of  Uie 
ni<wt  manly  chariicter,  with  the  nio:«t  craving  vanity,  the  must 
irritable  Jealousy,  the  meanest  duplicity,  and  the  most  capricious 
and  unrelenting  spite,  that  ever  degraded  the  GiUiest  and  most  hule- 
Ail  of  her  sex. 

Our 
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Our  author  has  not,  we  think,  made  the  most  of  liis  opportunities. 
Helms  complied  with  the   laws  of  |>oetical  consistency,  \>ithout 
recollivtinj;    that,  in  this  instance,   the   notoriety  of  Elizabeth's 
history    warranted   their  violation.      Instead   of  pushing   to   the 
utmost  the  opposing  qualities  that  formed  her  character,  he  has 
aofteiicd  even  the  incidents  that  he  lias  directly  borrowed.     Wheu 
Leicester  knelt  before  her  at  Kenilworth,  ^  ere  she  raised  him,  she 
passed  her  hand  over  his  head,  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  his  long 
Qurled  and  perfumed  hair,  and  with  a  movement  of  fondness  that 
seemed  to  intimate,  slie  would,  if  she  daredy  have  made  the  motion 
a  slight  caress.'     Listen  to  Sir  James  MelviPs  account  of  the  real 
occurrence.     ^I  was  required  to  stay  till  he  was  m^de  Earl  of 
Leicester,  which  was  done  at  Westminster,  the  Queen  herself  help- 
ing to  put  on  his  ceremonial,  he  sitting  upon  his  knees  [kneeling] 
before  her  with  great  gravity;  but  she  could  not  refrain ' from 
putting  her  hands  into  his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  him,  the  French 
ambassador  and  I  standing  by.    ^Ilien  she  turned,  asking  at  me  how 
I  liked  himf'     Again,  when  she  discovers  locicester's  conduct,  in 
which  every  cause  of  personal  irritation  is  most  skilfully  accunui- 
hited,  she  punishes  him  only  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  restraint 
under  the  custody  of  the  earl  marshal.      When,  at  a  later  period, 
and  under  circumstances  of  much  less  aggravation,  she  detected 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Essex,  she  actually  imprisoned  him.     Oiir 
author  has  not  ventured  on  the  full  vehemence  of  her  affection  or 
her  rage.     But,  after  all,  his  picture  of  the  lion-hearted  Queen, 
though  it  might  perhaps  have  been  improved  by  the  admission  of 
stronger  contrasts,  is  so  vivid>  and  so  magnificent,  that  we  can  hardly 
-wish  it  other  than  it  is. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  suggested  any  improvement  in 
Elizabeth.  We  have  none  to  offer  in  Leicester.  11  is  struggles 
under  the  contest  between  love,  ambition,  and  vanity,  the  subser- 
vience of  his  spirits  and  his  feelings  to  the  associations  of  timp 
and  place ;  Amy's  power  when  present,  and  weakness  when  absent ; 
his  half  formed  resolution  to  abandon  for  her  the  court,  and  its 
flight  at  the  thought,  not  of  what  he  would  lose,  but  of  what  his 
rivals  would  gain ;  his  devotion  to  Elizabeth,  only  equalled  by  his 
fear,  are  the  best  picture  extant 

*  Of  the  old  courtier  of  the  queen  and  the  queen's  old  courtier' — 
of  the  man  who,  without  hereditary  rank  or  for  tune,,  the  son  and 
the  grandson  of  attainted  and  forfeited  traitors,  without  talents  in 
affairs  or  in  war,  a  dangerous  counsellor  and  an  unfortunate  com- 
mander, stained  by  the  imputation  of  almost  every  crime,  and  the 
commission  of  many,  unfaithful  to  his  mistress  in  love,  and  hurtful 
in  business,  managed  to  deceive,  and  practically  to  retain  in  sub- 
jection, 
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ktjection,  for  thirty  5ears,  the  most  jealoua  woman,  the  most  iinpe- 
IU3  sovereigu,  and  the  most  acute  dUcerner,  to  whose  scrutiny 
I  vices  and  deficiencies  could  have  been  exposed  j  for  whose 
ike  she  endured,  during  her  whole  liTe,  the  blunder,  to  which  she 
lAs  most  sensible,  aud  reposed  the  land-defence  of  her  kingdom, 
t'  the  time  when  the  Armadii  threatened  its  greatest  danger,'  in 
pindB  notoriously  incompetent. 

.  Varney  belongs  to  the  class,  so  rare,  if  it  really  exist,  of  unmixed 
'  '  ,  in  whom,  with  vigorous  iiitellertual  powers,  the  moral 
1  totally  deficient,  and  who  accordingly  select  their  objects 
■ith  perfect  seltislniess,  and  pursue  them  with  unrelenting  earuest- 
tess,  softened  by  no  compunction,  and  awed  by  no  fear,  but  that 
J  failure.  Our  author  apologizes  for  his  introduction,  liy  assuring 
n,  from  time  to  time,  that  there  are  such  men.  We  are  willing  to 
ttirrender  our  previous  opinion  to  the  authority  of  one  so  inti- 
Bately  acquainted  with  human  nature:  but  the  necessity  of  this 
kology  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  led  him  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
htroducing  the  character  that  required  it.  If  the  mixture  of 
^man  feeling,  which  we  think  would  have  been  found  in  the  real 
ramey,  could  have  been  infused  into  tlie  fictitious  one,  without  de- 
iating  the  plan  of  the  novel,  it  certainly  would  have  improved  it, 
V  rendering  more  natural  one  of  the  principal  characters.  We  are 
(minded  by  Treasilian  of  the  Wilfred  of  Rokeby.  Thev  are  both 
liecutions  of  the  ditHcult  task  of  giving  dignity  to  an  unsuccessful 
Bver.  They  are  both  men  of  deep  thought  and  retired  habits ;  both 
Ipurisb  an  early,  long,  and  unfortunate  attachment.  In  both  it 
inks  so  deep  into  the  mind,  that  it  becomes  their  dream  by  night, 
j  their  vision  by  day  ;  mixes  itself  with  every  source  of  interest 
i  enjoyment,  and  when  blighted  and  withered  by  final  disappoint- 
mt,  it  seems,  in  both,  as  if  the  springs  of  the  heart  were  dried  up 
ig  with  it.  But  as  Trcssiliau  is  to  support  more  of  the  plot 
n  Wilfred,  he  has  a  firmer  bodily  and  mental  temperament;  and 
his  mind,  instead  of  having  mere  sorrows  to  brood  over,  is  steeled 
by  injuries  to  avenge.  They  are  fine  variations  of  what  appears  |o 
be  one  conception. 

Blount  and  Raleigh  are  very  good,  particularly  Blount  at  bis 
knighthood  ;  but  wheu  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  lliey  were  so  specialty  introduced  to  us,  and 
during  the  course  of  which  they  have  occupied  so  mucli  of  our  time, 
and  find  that  they  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  catastrophe, 
we  are  inclined  to  ask  what  procured  us  the  honour  of  their  com- 
pany ?  Oiir  author  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  magician,  that  ac- 
companied Benvenuto  Cellini  to  the  Coliseum,  and  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was,  that  his  powers  of  evoking  spirits  were  greater  than 
his  means  of  employing  or  removing  them.  No  man  has  more  in- 
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fluence  iir  the  vasty  deep.  Thejr  come  when  he  does  call  them ; 
but  for  any  thing  they  have  to  do,  it  often  seems  that  they  might 
as  well  have  been  left  there. 

The  fault  of  Raleigh  and  Blount  is,  that  they  are  superfiume- 
rafies.  Wayland  Smith  is  not  that ;  but  if  another  agent  could  have 
been  found  to  conduct  the  countess  to  Kenilworfh,  we  cannot  hnt 
wish  that  the  whole  episode  of  '  Wayland  the  cunning  smifli^' 
(though  the  clink  of  his  ghostly  hammer  still  frightens  the  children 
of  Uffington  and  Compton,)  and  of  the  semi-miracnlous  care  of 
Suaaezi  could  have  been  omitted.  They  are  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  and  violation  of  probability.  But  a  legendary  hint  affects 
our  author,  like  a  sound  which  reaches  the  ear  in  imperfect  sleep. 
He  instantly  builds  on  it  a  superstructure  of  persons  and  events,  as 
disproportioned  to  its  origin,  as  if  the  mouse  had  brought  forth  tbie 
mountain. 

The  last  volume  and  the  opening  of  the  first  are,  we  think,  su- 
perior to  the  rest.  The  author  seems  to  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  filling  the  interval  between  Amy's  parting  with  Leicester 
at  Cumnor,  and  her  journey  to  Kenil worth.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  the  episodes  of  Wayland  Smith,  and  Sussex,  and  Raleigh,  the 
pleasing  anachronism  of  Shakspeare,  the  bear-bait  taken  from  the 
contemporary  cockney  description  of  such  a  scene  reprinted  by 
Andrews:*  Wayland's  introduction  ta  Amy,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
pedlar,  borrowed  from  the  common  stock  of  Novel- ism — and  the 
scene  in  which  Janet  detects  the  person,  copied  almost  faithfully 
from  Artaserse.  But  as  the  action  proceeds,  as  the  early  events  begin, 
■in  their  consequences,  to  bear  more  and  more  upon  each  other,  and 
the  clashing  interests  to  muster  their  forces  on  each  side,  oiir  author's 
genius  seems  roused  as  the  demands  on  him  increase.  Like  Sir 
Walter's  Minstrel,  when  at  last  *  he  caught  the  measure  wild,'  he 
is  cursu  concitus  heros.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  evening 
which  Amy  passes  in  Mervyn's  tower — mol*e  striking  than  the 
conclusion  of  her  interview  with  Leicester,  oi  more  affecting  than 
its  beginning.  The  paleness  that  indicates  Vame/s  purpose  to 
Foster,  and  is  told  only  by  the  dialogue,  is  a  splendid  imitation  of 
Buckingham's  question  to.  Dorset,  in  Richard  the  Third  : 

'  Look  I  so  pale,  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest?* 

At  every  page  the  catastrophe  seems  impending,  yet  none  of  the 
events  which  defer  it  appear  forced.  And  so  skilful  is  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  the  mine,  which  is  to  overturn  Leicester's  confidence  in 

his  wife,  that  though  all  the  circumstances,  by  which  his  jealousy 

■ ' — ■"■  ■  ' " ■        ■  ■       "■  ■     ■*     I  IP II  .1  ■»  I  I  ■■  ..I.       ,  ■■,.  , 

•  Orson  Pinner's  supplication  (for  the  outlines  of  the  storj  are  true)  was  in  feet 
successful.  The  biped  performers  were  restrained  from  acting  on  certain  davs  in  the 
week,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  quadrupeds. 
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is  to  be  fired,  have  taken  place  under  our  eyes,  weare  unconacioi 

of  her  danger,  till  Varnej's  rapid  recapitulation  lights  the  train. 

I^  '  Then  come  at  once  the  lighlning  and  the  ihuniJcr, 

^^  And  distant  echoes  tdl  tbat  all  ia  rent  asunder.'* 

Mpis  a  fault  perhaps  of  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  too  uniformly  tra^ 

gical.     lu  Waverley  and  the  Abbot,   the   happiness  of  Rose  s 

Waverley,  and   of  Catherine  and  Roland,  is  entwined,  like  the 

of  a  ruined  window,  with  the  calamities  of  their  unfortunate  as 

ciales,  and  rehevea  us   from  one  unvaried    spectacle   of  mise 

^^nd  even  in  the  Bride   of  I^mmermoor,  our  author  relents  froa| 

^Bliat  appears  to  have  been  his  earlier  intention,  restores  Biickla^ 

l|^  health,  and  pensions  Craigengelt,  and  sufTera  the  whole  weigH 

^"bf  the  catastrophe  to  fall  only  on  his  hero  and  heroine.     But  ii 

Kenilworth,  the  marriage  of  Wayland  Smith  and  Janet  (ar 

which  scarcely  excites  any  interest)  is  the  only  instance  of 

The  imniediale  circumstances  of  Amy's  death,  as  she  ru 

meet,  what  she  supposes  to  be,  her  husband's  signal,  almost  paa 

the  limit  that  divides  pity  from  horror.     It  is  what  Foster  calls  it 

'  a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's  milk.'     All  our  author's 

jt^ations  of  Varney's  devilishness,  do  not  render  it  credible.  Tree 

wian,  Sir  Hugh  Robsari,  Varney,  Foster,  Demetrius,  Lambourtm 

most  every  agent  in  the  story,  pcrisli   prematurely   or  vi 

lizabetfa  is  reserved  for  the  sorrows  of  disappointed  love  and  b 

^yed  confidence,  and    Leicester   for  misery,  i^uch  as  evei 

thor  has  not  ventured  to  describe. 

lubt,  also,  the  propriety  of  utterly  confounding  all  bio- 
graphical tiuth,  in  a  life  so  well  known  as  Leicester's.    We  do  n 
object  to  the  alteration   of  events   that   are  neither  notorious  n 
important,  nor   to  supplying  the  details  of  what  is    imperfectnl 
known.     The  reader  of  the   Abbot  may   know,  if  he  choose  t] 
inquire,  that  Murray  was  not  in  Scotland  at  the  time  when  Man 
is  represented   to  have  signed  the  relinquishment  of  her  powei 
And  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that   Sir  Halbert  Glendiiin' 
or  Catherine  Seyton,  or  Roland  Gneme  ever  existed.     But,  a 
Murray,  if  we  discover  the  variation  of  the  story  told  in  the  Abboij 
from  that  of  other  histories,  we  treat  it  merely  as  one  of  the  di» 
crepancies  frequently  found  in  the  details  of  different  historiai 
It  does  not  diminish  our  belief  in  the  fidelity  of  the  general  oi 
line :  and  as  to  the  imaginary  figures,  with  which  our  author  h 
adorned  his  canvass,  if  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that   ihey  I 
have,  we  have  none  to  suppose  that  ihey  have  not,  existed.     They  j 

I  we  cuatd  persuade  our  autliur  Id  Icl  ue  bate  lliii '  old  play.' — We  91 
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are  neither  supported  nor  contradicted  by  our  previous  opttiions; 
if  they  fit  in  well,  we  admit  them  with  confidence,  aa  supplemen- 
tary details.  But  all  who  started  with  an  acquaintance  with  Lei- 
cester's history,  or  have  been  led  by  our  author  to  examine  it, 
and  we  think  this  division  embraces  all  his  readers,  must  feel  that 
neither  his  detail  nor  his  outline  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  truth. 
Leicester's  union  with  Amy  appears  to  have  been  a  marriage  de 
convenancCf  publicly  celebrated,  when  both  parties  were  very 
young,  and  long  before  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  from  which  he 
was  freed,  after  having  publicly  supported  it  for  several  years,  by 
her  violent  and  mysterious  death,  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  opened  to  him  a  double  hope  of  royal  alliance. 
Many  years  after  occurred  the  celebrated  visit  to  Kenilworth, — 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  his  marriage  with  Lady  Essex,  4he  dis- 
covery of  which  occasioned  the  burst  of  fury  in  Elizabeth,  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Such  a  perversion  of  known  facts  not  only  de- 
prives the  story  of  the  credibility,  which  an  historical  fiction  de- 
rives from  our  conviction  that  the  outline  is  true,  but  even  of  the 
temporary  belief  that  we  give  to  a  well  constructed  tale.  Even 
our  author's  ordinary  legal  accuracy  fails  him.  Leicester's  treason 
could  not,  as  he  supposes  (vol.  iii.  213.)  have  enriched  his  widow ; 
it  would  have  forfeited  her  dower.  Nor  is  his  topography  more 
correct.  We  think  he  never  was  at  Cumnor — we  are  sure  he 
never  rode  from  thence  to  Woodstock — or  found  a  bog  near  Way- 
land  Smith's  stone. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  novels  in  detail,  that  our  readers 
will  gladly  be  spared  any  general  remarks.  Our  parting  exhorta- 
tion to  the  '  Great  Unknown'  must  be,  if  he  would  gratify  the  im- 
patience of  his  contemporary  readers,  to  write  as  much  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  :  if  he  would  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  his  extraordinary  powers,  to 
bestow  a  little  more  time  and  leisure  in  giving  them  their  scope;  in 
concentrating  those  excellencies  which  he  has  shown  to  be  within 
his  reach,  and  in  avoiding  those  blemishes,  which  he  cannot  but 
have  taste  to  perceive. 


Art.  VI. — Of  Population.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Power 
of  Increase  iti  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  being  an  Answer  to 
Mr,  Malthus^s  Essay  on  that  subject.  By  William  Godwin. 
London.     8vo.     1821.     pp.626. 

A  BOUT  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Godwin  published  an  Inquiry  con- 
-^^  cerning  Political  Justice,  with  an  intention,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  of  the  present  work,  '  to  collect  whatever  was  best  and 
most  liberal  in  the  science  of  politics,  to  condense  it,  to  arrange  it 

more 
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more  Into  a  system,  nnd  to  carry  it  somewlint  farther,  ihan  had 
\  4ieeu  done  by  any  preceding  writer.'  Tlie  work  bore  the  stamp  of 
tiind  accustomed  to  think  deeply,  and  to  feel  strongly  ; — but  it 
s  a  mind  of  snch  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  powers,  as 
Hfaly  to  pnll  (lunii,  in  its  imaginations,  whatever  had  been  held 
t  venerable  and  valuable  in  society,  in  order  to  erect  .upon  the 
1  a  visionary  fabric  of  his  own.  To  favour  the  reception  of  his 
lentiments,  he  employed  all  his  ingenuity  in  exposing,  or  rather  in 
buggerating,  the  vices  and  follies  which  flow  from  the  preserrt  sys- 
tem of  society ;  and  to  depict  the  slate  of  blessedness  that  would 
'  Esult  from  the  adoption  of  his  own, — that  is,  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ess  that  would  universally  prevail,  on  the  total  abolition  of  leli- 
l^on,  government,  private  property,  marriage,  and  a  few  Other 
^convenient  evils  of  a- similar  kind.  We  must  do  Mr.  Godwin 
Ae  justice,  however,  to  observe,  that  he  no  where  recommended 
"  B  harty  or  forcible  overthrow  of  existing  institutions.  Reason 
nie  was  to  be  employed  in  securing  the  acquiescence  of  mankind 
t  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  their  co-operation  in  the  substitution 
^tbe  meditated  improvements.  Ab  the  system  was  in  itself  so  un- 
onable,  while  reason  only  was  to  be  engaged  in  its  support, 
e  seemed  little  danger  of  any  mischievous  effect  from  the  book  ; 
jut  the  author's  skill  in  argumentation,  joined  to  that  fervour  of 
planner,  which,  evincing  conviction  in  the  writer,  so  much  aids  it  in 
e  inind  of  the  reader,  contributed  to  procure  it  a  considerable 
Wtion  of  attention,  more  especially  as  it  appeared  at  a  period 
the  signs  of  the  times  created  a  pretty  general  expectation 
e  political  regeneration.  Of  those  who  fostered  such  expec- 
Uions,  the  splenetic  and  the  sanguine,  the  revolutionist  and  the  re- 
irnter,  were  equally  taken  with  a  work,  which  dwelt  with  eneigy 
a  the  evils  of  present  institutions,  and  with  enthusiasm  on  the  uiii- 
trsal  felicity  of  an  ideal  systiyii.  Contingent  abuse  was  confounded 
to  inherent  evil ;  and  the  counterbalance  of  good,  which  the  ei- 
erience  of  all  ages  and  nations  had  confirmed,  held  light  in  com- 
irisoii  with  the  happiness  of  that  political  millennium,  where,  in- 
led,  no  alloy  of  evil  could  be  proved  from  experience ;  but  where 
EseeiMed  to  be  forgotten,  that  experience  was  equally  wanting  to 
prroboratc  the  hope  of  good. 

VMf.  Mallhus,  however,  left  to  others  ihe  defence  of  existing 
Htilutions,  and  the  exposure  of  the  gross  errors  and  absurdities  of 
■r.  Godwin's  imaginary  substitutes;  and  he  undertook  to  prove, 
Jtat,  even  admitting  the  whole  of  his  premises,  supposing  liim  lo 
%kve  broken  all  llie  great  bonds,  whicb,  fur  six  thousand  years,  the 
closer  they  have  been  dra^^n  liave  made  society  llie  stronger;  and 
Id  have  realized  all  that  his  imagination  had  suggested,  yet  there 
rtJH  existed  in  nature  a  principle  again:,!  which  Mr.  Godwin  had 
K  3  piovided. 
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provided,  and  could  provide,  no  counter-action,  and  of  which  the 
operation  would  luibvert  the  whole  fabric  of  hb  system  aa  soon  as 
formed.  For,  suppose  human  nature  to  be  so  improved,  that,  in- 
stead of  self-love,  the  love  of  mankind  were  the  stroi^est  incentTve 
in  the  mind  of  each  individual;  and  suppose  that  love  so  enlight- 
ened, that  private  judgment  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  direction, 
and  of  all  motives,  derived  from  religion  and  law ;  suppose  the 
whole  earth  to  be  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  the  productions  to  be 
equally  divided  among  its  swarming  inhabitants,  all  united,  as  one 
family,  in  mutual  love ;  each  labouring  for  the  common  physical 
support;  and  each  exerting  his  mental  energies  for  improving 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  increasii^  the  moral  excellence 
and  enjoyments  of  all.  Imagine  all  this  to  be  realized,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  says  Mr.  Malthus,  the  whole  fairy 
vision  will  vanish,  and  selfishness,  vice  and  misery,  take  again 
triumphant  possession  of  the  world ;  and  this  from  a  law  of  nature, 
as  simple  as  it  is  unchangeable ;  from  the  different  rates  at  which 
population  unobstructed,  and  fertility,  however  aided,  tend  to  in- 
crease. For  the  tendency  of  population  would  be  to  double  itself 
every  twenty-five  years ;  while  the  most  sanguine  speculator  could 
not  pretend  to  increase  the  powers  of  fertility,  at  every  such  period, 
by  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  its  first  power;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  increase  of  population  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  of 
fertility  in  an  arithmetical  one.  So  that  whilst  population  was 
tending  to  increase  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32 — fertility  would  only  tend 
to  be  increased  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6. 

Mr.  Godwin's  happy  population,  therefore,  who,  with  their 
united  efforts  of  mind  and  body,  might,  in  the  first  26  years,  have 
doubled  tlie  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  second  25  made  it  three 
times  more  productive  than  at  first,  would,  in  the  same  period,  have 
made  their  numbers  four  times  greater  than  at  first;  and  in  the 
sixth  period  the  population  would  become  32  times  greater,  whilst 
the  products  to  support  it  would  only  be  six  times  greater  than  at 
first,  and  so  on, — the  disparity  between  food  and  population  con- 
tinually increasing,  as  the  number  of  assumed  periods  was  aug- 
mented. It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  Mr.  Malthus's 
principle  be  just,  the  series  of  periods  must  soon  be  cut  short  by 
starvation  ;  and^that,  in  the  approach  to  that  extreme,  the  importu- 
nate cravings  of  hunger  would  silence  the  delicate  remonstrances 
of  refined  benevolence ;  that  the  strongest  would  seize  the  larger 
portion  to  himself;  the  weakest  would  perish  ;  in  a  word,  mankind 
would  revert  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  from  which  ages  wpuld  be 
required  to  bring  them  up  to  that  point  of  civilization,  where  Mr. 
Godwin's  theory  had  found  them ;  and  where,  though,  according 
to  Mr.  Mallhus,  ihe  principle  of  population  will  not  allow  evil  to 

be 
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e  batiltJied,  jiet  the  reversion  to  barbiirisni,  tliroiigli  the  cxlreiiK's 
f  vice  and  misery,  is  checked  by  the  coiilrol  of  rL'tiginn  and  law; 
y  the  stimulus  to  individual  e\ei  tion  which  the  secialty  of  privale 
[voperty  gives,  and  by  '  tlie  jnoiiopolj  of  marriage'  fo.itering  ail  the 
«ntle  fedinga  of  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  alTections. 
Mr.  Godwin  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  urged  in  reply,  that, 
admitting  Mr.  Maltlius's  pnnci|ile  of  [he  dilfereiii  rates  of  iucrease 
in  unchecked  population,  and  in  the  assisted  fertility  of  the  earth, 
yet,  in  a  stale  of  such  exalted  virtue,  as  Mr.  Godwin's  theory  *up- 
4foses,  we  must  not  imagine,  that  individuals  would  allow  tlie  brute 
^pulses  of  their  nature  tu  increase,  for  their  awn  gratilicalion,  the 
lumber  of  beings  beyond  what  the  stock  of  public  food  could, 
Without  diminution  of  public  conifurE,  supply.  And  tie  has  not 
.nittcd  to  avail  himself  of  this  defence;  but  he  has  used  it  only  as 
II  coKateral  support;  for  he  was  perfectly  conscious,  thai,  if  Mr. 
ualthus's  principle  were  admitted,  its  immediate  operation  on  the 
nterest  of  actual  society  would  throw  into  oblivion  hii  specula- 
Qn  remote  and  possible  existences.  He  scema,  indeed,  to 
jsperienced  something  of  this.  '  The  Essay  on  Population 
lad  |;otten  possession  of  the  public  mind  ;'  and  the  author  of 
political  Justice  waited,  in  vain,  to  see  the  errors  of  Mr.  Malthus 
ipnk  by  neglect,  or  demolished  by  the  disciples  of  the  Godwin 
j^hool.  Finding,  however,  that  the  book  '  stiU  lield  on  its  prospe- 
(ous  career,'  Mr.  Godwin  determined  (he  eajs)  '  to  place  himself 
a  the  breach,'  and  to  attack,  not  only  the  collateral  arguments, 
r  the  inferences,  but,  the  '  main  principle'  of  the  Kssay  on  Popu- 
|ptian<     Thus,  then,  the  parties  are  at  issue. 

Mr.  Malthus  founds  his  geometrical  ratio  on  the  experience  of 
Sie  Nordi  American  colonies,  which,  for  the  last  150  years,  are 
E|»id  to  have  doubled  their    population  every  twenty-five   years. 
.  Godwin,  with  reason,  objects  to  the  vague  manner  in  which 
p  very  material  an  assumption  is  supported ;  though  indeed  it  was 
lot   easy  to  be  much  more    precise  :    for  had  authorities  been 
ven,  with  the  censuses,  to  bear  out  the  conjectures  and  assertions 
Price,  Franklin,   Styles,  Pitkin,  &c.  still  the  assumption  of  a 
l^ou^ling,  '  iy  procreation   only'  every  iwenly-five  years,   could 
)ot  have    been    satisfactorily    proved ;    because    all    calculations 
jowst  be  much  disturbed  by  the  unknown  quantity  of  immigration 
^  perpetually  mixing  itself  with  every   part  of   the  details.     But, 
avoiding  lliese  details  for    the   present,  we  wish  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  most  general  view  of  the  question ;  to  discuss  the 
principle  isself,  not  the  degree  in  which  it  operates,  or  tlie  rate  at 
rhich  it  proceeds. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Gd  book,  Mr.  Godwin  gives  some 
(pitiable  tables  of  the  population  of  Sweden,  from  which  ho  maki 
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the  following  deduction.  '  In  Sweden  there  has  been,  for  a 
certain  period^  a  progressive  increase  of  population ;  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this  increase  is  chiefly,  or  solely, 
the  effect  of  the  principle  of  procreation.  To  judge  from  what 
has  appeared  in  fifty-four  years,  from  1751  to  1805,  weshonldsay, 
that  the  human  species,  in  some  situations,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, might  double  itself  in  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred 
years.'* 

Thus,  then,  it  is  agreed,  that,  in  some  situations,  population 
tends  to  double  itself  in  100  years ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  the 
geometrical  ratio,  in  which  population  tends  to  increase,  is  at  once 
admitted  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  established  by  the  facts  in  his  book; 
in  which,  however,  we  are  told,  that  Mr.  Malthus's  'theory  is 
evidently  founded  upon  nothing ;'  and  that  '  it  is  time,  in  reality; 
that  some  one  should  sweep  away  this  house  of  cards;'  which 
is  thus  performed. — Because  the  term  geometrical,  ratio  had 
been  used,  Mr.  Godwin  and  his  friend  Mr.  Booth  (whom  he  em- 
ploys to  assist  him  in  his  mathematical  disquisitions)  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  uses  of  it  to  the  strict  mathematical  meaning. 
They  employ  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  to  show,  that  if  an 
equable  progression  from  year  to  year  be  not  proved,  the  doubling 
at  equally  distant  periods  cannot  be  called  a  geometrical  ratio,  as 
the  law  of  the  series  remains  unknown.  They  might,  with  equal 
truth  and  triumph,  have  demonstrated,  that  if  a  population  of  three 
millions  in  America  became,  in  twenty-five  years,  six  millions  mi-^ 
nus  an  unit,  and  in  fifty  years  twelve  millions  plus  an  unit,  the 
population  in  the  first  period  could  not  be  said  to  have,  to.  the  po-x 
puiation  of  the  third  period,  the  duplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it 
has  to  the  population  of  the  second. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  term  geometrical  ratio  could  never  have 
been  intended  to  be  employed  in  its  rigidly  mathematical  sense. 
Hume,  in  speaking  of  a  law,  which  made  the  violator  of  it,  and 
those  who  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  equally  criminal,  observes, 
*  by  this  severe,  and  even  absurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt  went  on  mul- 
tiplying in  a  geometrical  proportion.'  He  could  not  with  more 
concise  strength  have  expressed,  that  such  a  law  gave  to  each 
trangression  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  transgressors;  in 
each  of  whom,  from  the  social  nature  of  man,  was  a  like  tendency 
to  a  similar  increase.  Yet  if  any  mathematical  critics  had  called 
on  Hume  to  prove  the  law  of  the  series,  by  which  crime  and  guilt 

•  III  soraeivhat  less  than  100  years,  ought  to  have  been  the  inference:  for  (witliout 
entering  into  the  niceties  of  such  a  progression)  if,  in  forty-four  years,  1  became  li, 
that  ij.  in  a  second  period  of  fifty-four  years,  would  become  2J  ;  and,  in  100  years, 
>vouid  be  a  small  fraction  above  2. 

were 
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were  mullipliect,  he  might,  if  he  had  deigned  a  reply,  ha\e  found  ifrfl 
difficult  to  bring  absolute  proof  of  his  geometrical  proportion.         'M 

In  considering  the  arithmetical  ralio  assigned  as  the  rate  of  in-^ 
crease  in  the  fertility  of  tiie  earth,  Messrs,  Godwin  and  Bootbrfl 
choose  to  consider  that  expression,  also,  in  a  slriclly  matheinaticaM 
sense.  '  if  (say  ihey)  the  quantity  of  the  food  of  man  be  increase^M 
it  is  obvious  it  will  not  be  by  starts  every  twenty-iive  years;  bun 
■hat  it  will  be  increased  through  many  intervening  limes.' — p.  S'^S.'V 
What,  however,  is  all  this  but  captious  trifling  ?  If,  as  Mr.  MalJj 
thua  has  asserted,  population  can  be  proved  lo  have  nearly  doubleAfl 
itself,  in  certain  circumstances,  every  twenty-five  years  for  IdCjl 
years  together, — his  business  being  only  with  the  result  at  ihosefi 
periods,  and  not  with  the  etjuable  or  unequable  flow  of  the  pro-^ 
gression, — he  may  be  well  allowed  to  express  and  elucidate  ihtfw 
rate  of  increase,  as  proceeding  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  especialljifl 
when  contrasting  it  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  increase  in  the-3 
productiveness  of  the  same  spot  of  earth  ;  in  which  experience  hav-|^ 
ing  shown  no  tendency  to  exceed,  at  most,  in  any  given  periods/il 
an  increase  at  each  period  equal  to  its  original  quantity,  its  pro^.H 
gress  may  well  be  expressed  and  elucidated,  as  being  in  an  Brith«fl 
metical  ratio.  tfl 

In  order,  however,  that  general  readers  may  not  suppose  lh0'4 
case  to  involve  any  technically  mathematical  question,  we  will  state ■ 
what  we  conceive  to  he  Mr.  Mallhus's  principle  in  plain  language.'^ 
Population,  in  favourable  circumstances,  tends  to  increase;  aiickS 
whatever  addition  is  made  by  that  increase,  has  in  itself  a  power^ 
and  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  exert  the  power  of  still  further  n>J  9 
crease.  But  if  the  fertility  of  any  spot  of  earth  be,  by  any  favour^iH 
able  circumstances,  increased,  theaddition  made  by  that  increas^w 
has  no  power  or  tendency  in  itself  to  produce  a  further  increase  of  J 
fertility.  Thus,  if  population  be  doubled,  the  population  so  don*  m 
bled  has  a  teildcncy  to  double  itself;  but  doubled  fertility  has  naJ 
such  tendency  lo  double  in  itself  The  doubled  fertility  cannot  in  1 
itself  be  a  cause  of  quadrupled  fertility;  the  doubled  population  can  m 
be  a  ciiuse  of  quadrupled  population,  and  has  besides,  in  itself,  a  m 
strong  stimulus  to  become  so-  The  grand  deductions  from  thwfl 
principle  are,  that  the  natural  lendency  of  population  is  to  increase^ 
faster  than  the  means  for  its  support ;  and  that  therefore  the  efTorts-fl 
of  nations,  and  the  enactments  of  legislalut'es,  should  be  directed  to:^ 
increase  the  productiveness  of  their  soil,  which  has  no  natural  leitf  J 
dency  lo  increase  itself;  and  that,  having  doiie  this,  we  may  safely  .4 
rely  on  a  proportionate  increase  of  population,  which  has  a  natural  m 
power  and  stimulus  for  self-increase.  Whereas  legislators,  by  m 
giving  encouragement  to  population  in  (he  lirst  instance,  hava^ 
atideci  Hsliuiulus  where,  from  imprudence  iu  individuals,  there  waa  J 
^^^^mi  alreadjrM 
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alreadj  a  proneness  to  excess ;  aii<i  thus  augmented  the  misery  and 
vice,  which  are  the  necessary  results  of  such  improvidence. 

When  men  were  thus  called  upon  to  reverse  the  precepts  of  die 
wisest  in  all  ages  and  nations,  we  need  not  be  surprized  ttiat  much 
prejudice^  and  even  indignation,  should  be  excited.  And  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Malthus  was  assailed,  with  equal  virulence,  bj  the  igno- 
rant vulgar,  and  by  those  whose  refined,  but  irritable,  minds  lead 
them  to  contemplate  with  horror  any  wish  to  limit  the  number  of 
human  beings  by  which  tliey  had  accustomed  themselves  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  human  happiness :  it  was  thwarting,  they  said, 
*  the  first  purpose  of  Nature  to  produce  beings  formed  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  infringing  the  first  command  of  Nature's  God — to  in- 
crease and  multiply ;'  not  staying  to  consider,  that  adding  to  popu- 
lation, without  augmenting  the  means  of  subsistence,  was  producing 
beings  formed,  indeed,  for  enjoyment,  but  therefore  the  more  mi- 
aerable,  when  destined  only  to  suffer;  and  that  the  same  Great  Being, 
who  commanded  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  hath  taught  us,  also, 
that  virtue  consists  in  controlling  the  passions  which  He  has  given 
OS,  so  as  to  promote  their  ultimate  purpose, — the  production  of 
human  happiness.  We  have  been  taught,  too,  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, (in  the  wisest  petition,  which  frail  man  was  ever  instructed  to 
prefer,)  to  deprecate  temptation :  but  to  what  greater  temptation 
can  men  be  exposed  than  when  their  numbers  exceed  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  P  they  must  either  live  in  physical  niisery', 
or  relieve  themselves  from  its  immediate  pressure  by  vice,  which  is 
only  misery  in  another  form.  These,  in  their  hideous  combina- 
tion, inflict  the  punishment  which  is  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
abuse  of  her  powers;  and  by  thinning,  at  length,  the  redimdant 
population,  they  check  the  universality  of  the  evil. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  general  principles  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  book,  and  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
continue  unrefuted  by  bis  opponent.  But  there  remains  a  very 
important  consideration,  concerning  the  degree  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple operates ;  and,  consequently,  concerning  the  urgency  of  the 
evil,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  remedy  to  be  applied  :  for  we  are 
by  no  means  of  Mr.  Godwin's  opinion,  that,  *  unless  Mr.  Malthus's 
assumption  be  proved,  of  an  inherent  tendency  in  mankind  to 
double  to  the  full  amount  of  once  in  twenty-five  years,  the  Essay  on 
Population  is  turned  into  waste  paper.' — p.  141.  For  whilst  an 
inherent  tendency  to  double  is  admitted  in  population,  and  no  such 
tendency  is  found  in  the  fertility  of  the  earth, — whether  the  pe- 
riod of  doubling  be  twent3'-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years,  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  in- 
crease remains  the  same ;  though,  doubtless,  as  we  have  observed, 
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tlie  iirgCHcy  of  [lie  remedy  to  be  applied, 
faendetl,  may  be  less. 

It  has  already  been  staled,  that  the  f 

I  population  of  the  United  Slates,  at  periods  of  twenty-live  years 

I  lor  the  last  1 50  years,  and  that  from  procreation  only,  as  assumed 

lllHj'  Mr.  Malthus,  are  far  from  being  accurate,  on  account  of  the 

'ntknownanioniit  of  immigration.    Both  parties  however  agree,  on 

I  uuthority  of  the  public  censuses,  that  the  population  of  the 

aitcd  State)!  has  increased  in  twenty  vcars,  (viz.    between    17UU 

|nd  laSO,)    from    3,929,3a()    to     7,239,903.       This     advance, 

ihich  would  double  the  population  in  twenty-three  years,   Mr. 

I  considers  as  admitting  'ample   allowance    for   foreign 

JBi migration.'     Mr.    Godwin,    on    the  contrary,    maintains,    that 

iithroughout  the  Union  the 'population,  so  far  as  depends  on  pro- 

^tion,  is  at  a    stand.' — p.  441.     And,  consequently,  that  the 

wholly  by  immigration;  and  he  supports  this  extrava- 

mt  assertion  by  a  most  curious  course  of  argument.     'To  keep 

pp  the  population  of  a  country,  we  must  reckon  upon  four  births  to 

.    marriage.     To  double  the   population  we  must  reckon  upon 

ight-     Where  there  are  four  births  to  a  marriage,  the  number  of 

births  must  double  the  number  of  procreants  ;  where  there  are  eight 

t  must  quadruple  it.' — p.  440.     But  in   the  American  census  for 

||6)0,  tlie  inhabitants  'under  and  above  sixteen  years  of  age  are,  as 

isrly  as  possible,  on  an  equality.'     '  Hence  it  inevitably  follows, 

Hit  throughout  the  Union  the  population,  so  far  as  depends  on 

■rocreation,  is  at  a  stand  j  and  thai  there  are  not,  on  an  average, 

Kkre  than  four  births  to  every  female  capable  of  child-bearing.' — 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  here  on  the  dubious 

Hsumpttons   of  four  births   to  a  marriage,  and  of  the  proportion 

iriiich  the  child-bearing  women  hold  to  the  total  of  a  given  popu- 

which  assumptions   Mr.  Godwin's  argument  hinges: 

rwe  may  refer  to  undoubted  facts,  adduced  by  the  author  hiui- 

l^r,  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning. 

,  III  the  Upsal  Table,  (Godwin,  p.  1390  which  is  considered  a 
■  average  for  Sweden,  the  persons  under  fifteen  are  507,176; 
thilst  those  above  that  age  are  1,402,005.  Now,  in  order  to 
ving  this  state  of  the  population  into  comparison  with  that 
'  1,  we  must  calculate  what  may  be  presumed,  from 
these  data,  to  be  the  number  of  persons  under  sixteen.  And  in  this 
we  shall  make  ample  allowance  by  assuming,  according  to  the 
Swedish  tables,  the  annual  number  uf  births'to  be  four  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  ;  and  by  supposing  half  the  born  attain  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This,  in  the  present  case  of  a  population  of 
1,919,13  >,  would  give  3B,383,  as  the  number  between  fifteen  and 
»>,  to  be  added  to  lliuse  under  lifteeti ;  making  the  persons 
—  under 
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under  sixteen  to  be  545,559 ;  and  those  above  that  ase  1,373,622 : 
that  is,  the  persons  above  sixteen  are  to  those  below  soniewhat 
more  than  two  and  a  half  to  one.  And  this  state  of  the  Swedish  po- 
pulation Mr.  Oodwhi  frequently  calls  a  nearly  stationary  one.  Now, 
at  p.  441,  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  'at  a 
stand,'  because  the  persons  under  and  above  sixteen  are  equal  in 
numbers.  So  that  when  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  are  equal> 
and  when  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  Mr. 
Godwin's  inference  is  the  same. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  result,  from  facts  of  admitted 
authenticity,  would  have  led  the  author  to  doubt  his  speculations  on 
the  number  of  child-bearing  women  in  a  given  population,  and  the 
number  of  births  to  a  marriage ;  seeing  that  they  conduct  to  so 
obvious  a  contradiction.  Indeed,  when  not  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  these  speculations,  he  seems  to  look  at  the  subject  in  a 
right  point  of  view,  but  through  a  magnifying  medium.  'If 
(says  he,  p.  442.)  it  were  true  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  had  been  found  to  double  itself  for  above  a 
century  and  a  half  successively,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  this  had  been  ''repeatedly  ascertained  to  '  be  from 
procreation  only,''  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  in  that  country  the 
children  would  outnumber  the  grown  persons  two  or  three  times 
over.  It  would  have  been  a  spectacle,  to  persons  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  of  a  most  impressive  nature.'  And,  certainly,  to  any 
person  (excepting  Mr.  Godwin)  visiting  Sweden,  for  example,  and 
America,  the  contrast  would  be  very  impressive.  For  it  appears, 
by  the  above  deductions  from  Mr.  Godwin's  own  facts,  that,  in  a 
Swedish  population  of  one  hundred  persons,  we  should  not  meet 
with  quite  twenty- nine  below  sixteen  ;  whilst,  in  an  American  po- 
pulation of  one  hundred  persons,  we  should  find  fifty  below  sixteen, 
that  is,  one-and-twenty  per  cent,  more  of  children :  and  if  this  do 
not  argue  more  frequent  and  more  prolific  marriages,  what  does? 

But  Mr.  Godwin^  compelled  to  admit  a  slow  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Sweden,  is  determined  to  allow  of  no  greater  rate  of  in- 
crease in  any  country ;  a  determination  which  could  only  be  justi- 
fied by  proving,  that  the  Swedes  were,  of  all  mankind,  the  most 
favourably  circumstanced  for  the  increase  of  the  species;  and, 
accordingly,  what  he  wants  in  proof  he  supplies  in  assertion.  '  We 
learn  (he  says)  from  the  example  of  Sweden,  perhaps  as  nearly 
as  possible,  how  fast  the  race  of  mankind,  at  least  as  society  is  at 
present  constituted,  can  increase ;  and  beyond  what  limits  the  pace 
and  speed  of  multiplication  cannot  be  carried.  Sweden  is  a  coun- 
try in  every  respect  as  favourable  to  the  experiment  as  we  could 
desire.  Almost  all  the  women  marry.  "  The  continual  cry  of 
the  government,"  as  Mr.  Malthus  expresses  it,  is  for  the  increase 

of 
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t-ivt  its  subjecls.     And  the  soil  is  so  thinly  peopleil,  itiat  it  wonld 

fcquire  many  ages  of  Uie  most  favonrabie  complexion  for  the  iitha- 

l^^nts  to  become  so  muliiplied,  by  ihe  mere  power  of  procrea- 

mable  ibeni  to  rear  and  to  conauine  all  tbe  means  of 

lubsistence  which  the  land  might  easily  be  made  to  produce.' — 

his   is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  bold  assertion  in 

(he  very  face  of  nolorinns  fact.     Sweden  is  a  country  with  a  winter 

of  nine  monlhs  ;  encunibcred  with  mountains  not  only  uncultivated, 

bill  incapable  of  cultivmioii;   studded  with  rocks,  and  bristled  with 

tiorests;  willkout  a  navigable  river  ;  where  support  for  a  family  is 

<   difficult  to  be  procured,  that  a  government,  'craving  for  an 

ncreased   population,'    is  obliged   to   prohibit  unprovided  males 

a  marriage  (ill  tile  completion  of  their  twenty-tirst  year!  and, 

jfiove  all,  it  is  a  country  that  has  been  agitated  for  centuries  by 

rolutions,  or  settled  only  .in  aristocracy  or  despotism;  the  soil 

a  thin,  thai  it  cannot  furnish  grain  for  even  its  scanty  population; 

ipd  the  people  so  poor,  that  on  a  deficient  harvest  their  imports  little 

uceed   the  average    imports    of  common  years.       With    regard 

t  the  improvability  of   the  soil,  the  argumentum  ad  hunuHem 

_.   fairly    applicable.     Mr.   Godwin  says,  vve  have  no  proof  of 

Uiy  higher  power  of  increasing  population  than  what  the  Swe- 

nsh  tables  show  ;    therefore  we   have  no  right    to  presume  any 

ssible:  if  the  people  would  increase   in  numbers,   the 

toil   is   ready   to    increase   in   fertility.      In    like    manner,   Mr. 

itfaltlius  may  say,  we  have  no  proof  of  any  higher  fertility  than 

ivhat  the  history  of  centuries  shows;  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 

Hime  any  higher  possible:  if  the  fertility  would  increase,  the 

sople  are  ready  to  increase  in   numbers.     The   truth,  however, 

,  that   both    soil   and    people   in    all   countries,   (particularly  in 

d  countries,)  have  greater  powers  of  productiveness  than  either 

|ife  enabled  fully  to  e.\ert.     Jjut,  then,  if  we  allow  the  existence 

"  T  checks,  lo  account  for  the  non-increase  of  fertility,  we  must 

{so  admit  the  existence  of  checks,  to  account  for  the  non-increase 

f  population,  both  in  the  same  country  at  different  times,  and  in 

Afferent  countries  at  the  same  time. 

^  That  the  whole  increase  of  the  population  of  tlie  United  States 
l&ay  be  accounted  for  by  immigration  only,  is  further  maintained 
'Ijb*  iv.  c.  V.)  by  arguments,  that  seem  to  prove  only  the  dcspenite 
tate  of  the  disputant,  who  can  have  recourse  to  ihcm.  '  We  are 
p]d  that  between  the-years  1650  and  1640,  2 J, 200  British  subjects 
:omputed  to  have  passed  over  to  New  England  only,'  The 
Ekathor  then  takes  the  tonnage  of  ships  from  1663  to  ISIS,  and 
adds,  '  the  simple  deduction  by  the  rule  of  three,  from  the  two 
extremes  of  this  statement,  is,  that  if  14^,000  tons  yielded  an 
emigratioii  to  America  to  the  annual  amount  of  2UO0  persons, 

3,072,409 
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.1,079,409  tons  in  the  jear  1618,  computing  at  the  same  rate,  will 
yield  an  annual  emigration  of  43,000  persons  from  Great  Britain 
only.' — p.  407.  litis,  perhaps,  is  the  first  time  that  one  of  the 
best  criteria  of  the  wealth,  industry,  and  employment,  for  a  people 
at  home,  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  their  disposition  to  seek  their 
fortunes  abroad.  The  author  seems  aware  of  bis  argument  re- 
quiring some  bolstering;  and  most  clumsily  he  applies  it:  for  his 
next  resource  is  in  the  accounts  from  Niles's  Baltimore  Weekly 
Register,  and  from  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register.  We  need  not  re- 
mark on  the  nature  of  such  authorities  in  a  question  tending  to 
elevate  America,  and  depreciate  England.  '  In  a  letter  of  the  lat- 
ter, dated  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  Ne\w  York,  (he  says,)  I  find 
the  following  assertion : — *'  Within  the  last  twelve  months  upwards 
of  150,000  have  landed  from  England  to  settle  here.'" — p.  414. 
We  do  not  know  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  assertion;  but  if  his 
inferences  frorrr  those  grounds  be  in  the  same  style  as  Mr.  God^ 
win's  from  Niles's  Register,  they  are  certainly  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles,  'according 
to  Mr.  Niles,  land  on  the  shores  of  North  America  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  3000  per  week.' — p.  4 1 6.  Those  who  place  more 
confidence  in  the  authorities  derived  from  this  quarter  than  we  are 
disposed  to  do,  may,  perhaps,  consider  this  as  the  average  result; 
if,  however,  they  examine  the  details,  they  will  find  that  the 
months  specified  are  only  August  and  September.  What  would 
have  been  the  rate  of  arrivals  in  January  and  February?  If  Mr. 
Cobbett  thus  calculated  from  a  week  or  a  month  the  amount  of  a 
year,  we  might  cooimend  his  skill  in  arithmetic,  but  would  leave 
Mr.  Godwin  to  applaud  his  candour.  These  statements  too,  such  as 
they  are,  refer  to  18 1 7,  1 8, 19;  whereas  the  question  to  be  elucidated 
was  the  doubling  of  the  North  American  population  between  J  790 
and  1810.  Mr.  Godwin  is  aware  of  this,  he  says,  but  then,  (he 
adds,)  '  they  will  at  least  serve  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  feet  of  the 
vast  number  of  emigrants  that  may  be  conveyed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic' So  that  from  the  real  point  he  diverts  the  reader's  attention 
backward  to  1630-40,  and  forward  to  1817-19;  backward  to  ^ 
period  when  intolerance  and  bigotry,  despotism  and  faction,  in- 
volved all  who  did  not  emigrate  in  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war; 
and  forward  to  a  time  of  the  most  unexpected,  as  unexampled 
stagnation,  or  revulsion,  in  the  whole  circulating  system  of  labour, 
manufacture,  trade,  commerce,  and  produce ;  just  when  that  system 
had  been  excited,  by  long  continued  stimulus,  into  an  activity  at 
once  feverish  and  plethoric !  and  this  retrospect,  and  this  antici- 
pation, are  adduced  to  furnish  criteria  for  the  rate  of  emigration 
between  1 790  and  1810;  when  we  were  either  at  peace,  or  (after  the 
first  shock  of  war  had  been  surmounted)  engaged  in  enterprizes  of 
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unprecedented  extent,  warlike,  and  commercial;  wliich  called  for, 
and  amply  remunerated,  not  otil^  the  arm  of  man,  but  the  hand  of 
woman,  and  even  the  fingers  of  infancy  ! 

We  are,  however,  ready  to  iidmit,  that  during  this  period  the 

ffiAurbed  state  of  France,  and  of  much  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 

ItOutd  lend,  like  a  storm,  to  swell  the  tide  of  immigration  into 

*KoTth  America;  though  checked,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  art ' 

"'"  ry  nature  of  the  governments  increasing  the  dit&culltes  c  " 

hition  from  countries,  a  portion  of  which  only  could   be 

Wed  as  maritime.     But  this  will  not  content  Mr.  Godwin.     H6 

the  North  American  increase  being  wAo^/y  owing  to 

ligralion ;  without  which  the  population  would   be  stationary. 

e  have  seen  the  strange  course  of  argument  employed  to  establish 

proportion.     And    lest    that    should,    to    some    fastidious 

tiers,  appear  unsatisfactory,  he  engages  further  to  prove,   not 

ily  that  the  American  increase  is  wholly  owing  to  immigration, 

it  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  from  procreation. 

Mr.  Mai  thus,  he  says,  'pretends  to  enumerate  certain  causes, 
rhieh  keep  down  population  to  an  immense  extent  in  Europe,  and 
'lich  have  no  such  operation  (for  here  lies  the  pith  of  the  ques- 
i)  in  America.  These  causes,  when  narrowly  looked  into, 
nmble  into  nothing.' — p.  3^8.  In  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of^ 
r.  Godwin'a  .')d  book,  we  are  presented  with  his  own  '  Rational 
ieoryofthe Checks  on  Population;'  which  seem  in  his  estimate  ttv 
iolve  themnelves  into  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  bad  govern'' 
ent ;  and  his  exemplifications  prove  only  so  many  details  of  Mi 
latthus's  checks  of  vice  and  misery.  Yet  he  says,  '  I  totally  rt 
;t  Mr.  Malthus's  vice  and  misery  in  their  obscure  details.'—^' 
299.  Now  by  'obscure'  details  must  be  meant— 'not  war, 
Btilence,  famine,  and  bad  government,  which  certainly  dO' 
it  their  work  in  a  corner, — but — what  Mr.  Malthus  has 
lied  '  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence ;' 
It  is,  not  famine,  but  the  fear  of  il;  ^nd  hard  fare  in  the  mean, 
ne.  From  the  style  of  argument  adopted  by  Messrs.  Godwin 
id  Booth,  it  might  be  supposed  there  was  no  such  stale  as  scar- 
ly  ;  that  there  was  no  degree  between  famine  and  abundance.  '  It 
impossible  (say  they)  that  any  term  in  the  progression  of  subsis- 
Dce  can  be  less  than  its  corresponding  term  in  that  of  population ; 
K  that  corresponding  term  would  cease  to  be.  Esperieuce  never 
tf,  nor  ever  can,  show  different  progressions  in  population,  and  in 
od,  in  favour  of  the  former.' — p.  233.  All  this  learned  logo- 
hcfay  merely  means,  that  people  cannot  live  without  food.  That 
population  cannot  exist  without  food  sufficient  for  its  produc' 
is  a  truism  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  It  may  perish 
a  want  of  food  accruing  after  its  production  ;  and  it  is  the 
"  Gontini   *" 
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continaal  tendency  to  this  in  old  countries^  Tmore  or  less,  ftccord- 
ing  to  degrees  of  scarcity,)  which  Mr.  Malthus  calls  the  pressure 
of  population  on  the  weans  of  subsistence,  and  which  produces  the 
vice  and  misery  that  he  deprecates.  These,  then,  are  the  '  ob- 
scure details'  of  vice  and  misery  which  Mr.  Godwin  'totally 
rejects ;'  and  which,  yet,  every  man,  not  determined  to  shut  out 
conviction,  must  observe  ;  and  the  question  is,  do  not  such  checks 
to  population  exist  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  old  countries  than 
in  North  America,  where,  Mr.  Godwin  informs  us, '  land,  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  acres,  may  be  had  for  almost  nothing,'  and 
where  '  the  wages  of  labour  are  high  V — p.  376.  But  all  these 
advantages  are  only  regarded  as  causes  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, by  their  being  incentives  to  foreigners  to  immigrate ;  they 
are  not  at  all  considered  as  motives  to  earlier  marriage,  and  less 
frequent  celibacy ;  as  means  of  greater  vigour  in  the  parents,  and 
robuster  health  in  the  children. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  this — Mr.  Godwin  has  admitted 
Sweden  to  be  a  proof  of  inherent  power  in  population,  under  cer- 
tain favourable  circumstances,  to  increase.  North  America '  has 
shown  so  much  more  rapid  an  increase,  and  enjoys  all  the  favour- 
able circumstances  of  Sweden  in  so  much  higher  a  degree,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  ascribe  a  considerable  part  of  that  more  rapid 
increase  to  those  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and  thence  to 
infer  a  greater  inherent  power  of  increase  in  population,  than  is 
evinced  by  the  Swedish  tables.  This  greater  inherent  power  can- 
not be  stated  to  be  in  the  full  proportion  of  the  more  rapid  increase, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  increase  by  immigration.  But  though 
this  greater  inherent  power  cannot  be  expressed  in  numbers,  it  is 
obviously  very  considerable,  and  leaves  Mr.  Malthus's  principle, 
of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence,  greatly  corroborated. 

But  Mr.  Booth  controverts  this  inference  in  a  manner,  which  is 
often  seen  in  the  loose  compositions  of  Mr.  Malthus's  vulgar 
opponents;  but  which  we  should  not  have  expected  in  one  so 
well  versed  in  mathematics,  which,  in  general,  Vdo  remedy  and 
cure  many  defects  in  the  wit,  and  faculties  intellectual.'  '  As  far/ 
says  he,  *  as  animals  constitute  the  food  of  man,  its  increase  must 
be  in  the  same  sort  of  series,  as  that  of  human  beings ;  and  if  a 
geometrical  ratio  exist  any  where,  it  is  surely  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,'  p.  25 1 ;  and  again,  p.  252,  '  If  America  have 
doubled  its  inhabitants  every  twenty-five  years,  the  prepared  food 
must  have  increased  in  equal  proportion ;  for  all  the  inhabitants 
have  plenty,  and  are  able  to  export  grain  to  foreign  countries.  In 
the  only  country,  then,  where  Mr.  Malthus  has  discovered  any 
ratio  of  increase  of  human  population,  the  same,  if  not  a  greater, 
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ratio  has  been  observed  in  llie  increase  of  the  means  of  «ii(isislence.' 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  fecundity  is  confounded  with  ferliiity; 
and,  in  the  second,  tlie  increased  quantity  of  land  brought  into 
ctiltLvatioii  is  confounded  with  increased  fertility  in  the  original 
tract.  The  fecundity  of  plants  and  animals,  like  tiiut  of  the  human 
species,  seems  indeed  unbounded  by  any  thing  but  the  power  of 
the  earth  to  supply  them  :  and  unless  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil  be 
augmented,  the  fecundity  of  all  that  live  on  it  can  only  tend  to 
crowd  the  whole,  and  prevent  any  from  coming  to  perfection.  If 
all  the  corn  produced  on  an  acre  of  wheat  were  sown  on  that  acre, 
the  produce  would  be  mere  rank  grass,  where  not  a  grain  would 
be  ripened.  And  if  all  the  stock  of  a  field,  with  the  young  of  this 
year,  were  confined  to  ihe  same  unimproved  field  the  next,  the 
whole  would  either  die  of  hunger,  or  the  old  would  be  ema- 
ciated skeletons,  and  the  young  stunted  dwarfs.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  talk  of  the  fecundity  of  plants  and  animals,  as  a  supply  for 
increasing  population,  imless  there  be  provided  an  increased  ferti- 
lily,  or  increased  extent  of  soil,  proportioned  to  the  demands  on 
^Rt  fecundity.  And  so  far  is  North  America  from  increasing  (as 
iasimiated  by  the  2d  passage  above  cited)  in  fertility  of  the  same 
cultivated  tracts,  that  its  power  of  supporting  an  increased  popu- 
lation is,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  increased 
rintity  of  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation.  For  it  is  notorious, 
t  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  new  lands  is  soon  so  re- 
duced by  cropping,  that  the  cultivator,  wlio  lias  capital,  very  com- 
Vionly,  instead  of  employing  it  lo  recover  his  exhausted  soil,  applies 
3t  in  the  purchase  of  newly  cleared  lands  i  which  he  proceeds  in 
lite  same  way  to  exhaust,  and  leaves  them  to  the  poorer  capitalist, 
who  must  conleut  himself  with  the  less  productive,  but  more  easily 
'^tivated  farm.  Indeed  it  is  this  practice,  which  swells  the 
ijipparent  numbers  of  immigrants  into  the  western  states ;  of  whom  a 
"""  large  proportion  are  only  transmigrants  from  other  states  of  the 
>ii.  TTie  example  of  North  America,  therefore,  instead  of 
ing,  according  to  Mr.  Booth,  a  similar  ratio  in  the  increase  of 
lan  population  and  of  die  means  of  subsistence,  is  one  of  the 
t  conspicuous  examples  of  population  outstripping  fertility, 
casting  off  its  swarms  in  search  of  new  lands  to  be  reclaimed 
H\e  wilderness. 

It  Mr.  Godwin  has  in  reserve,  an  argument  against  population 
:reasing  faster  by  procreation  in  America,  than  in  Sweden ;  viz. 
it  it  is  physically  impossible:  'Throughout  Europe,'  he  says, 
iking  one  country  with  another,  ihe  average  falls  short  of  four 
38  to  a  marriage  ;' — and  '  in  every  instance  where  the  evidence 
come  to  our  hands,  the  fruitfidness  of  the  human  species 
United  States  does  in  no  way  materially  differ  from  what 
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occurs  oh  the  subject  in  many  countries  of  Europe.'  p.  4^. 
But,  ^  Mr.  Malthus  freely,  and  without  hesitation,  admits,  that, 
on  this  side  of  the  globe,  population  is,  and  -has  long  been,. at  a 
stand,'  p.  24,  therefore,  *  throughout  the  Union  the  population, 
so  far  as  depends  on  procreation,  is  at  a  stand/  p.  441.    • 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  on  this  point  is,  tliat  the 
number  of  births  is  not  the  sole  criterion  of  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation :  for,  in  two  nations,  where  this  proportion  is  the  same, 
the  progress  of  population  will  differ  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  ratio,  which  the  number  of  marriages  bears  to  the  total 
population  in  the  respective  nations ;  and,  also,  according  to  the 
ratio,  which  the  births  bear  to  the  deaths  in  each.  Omitting,  how- 
ever, these  considerations  for  the  present,  let  us  examine  die  ques- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  births  to  a  marriage.  The  mode  taken 
to  ascertain  this  proportion  has  been  to  divide  the  aggregate  of  the 
births  of  a  given  number  of  years  by  the  aggregate  x>f  marriages 
in  the  same  period ;  and  the  quotient  has  been  assumed  as  indicat- 
ing, in  all  circumstances  of  a  people,  the  average  number  of  births 
yielded  by  a  marriage.  And  this  procedure  is  argued  upon-  with 
an  unhesitating  confidence,  as  if  its  legitimacy  were  universally 
acknowledged ;  and  no  hint  is  ever  given  that  its  failure  had  been 
ever  suggested.  The  fallacy,  however,  has  been  pointed  out,  not 
by  some  obscure  writer,  of  whose  existence  Mr.  Godwin  might  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant ;  but  by  one,  whose  celebrity  seems  to 
have  given  him  no  small  annoyance ;  and  in  the  very  work,  which 
he  is  professing  to  examine,  in  form  too  so  demonstrative,  that  he 
ought  in  candour  to  have  stated  the  argument,  if  he  did  not  con- 
descend to  refute  it. 

'  If  the  average  proportion  of  annual  marriages  to  annual  births,  in 
any  country,  be  as  one  to  four,  this  will  imply,  that,  out  of  four  children 
born,  two  of  them  live  to  marry,  and  the  other  two  die  in  infancy,  and 
celibacy.  This  is  a  most  important,,  and  interesting  piece  of  intorma- 
tion,  from  which  the  most  useful  inferences  are  to  be  drawn ;  but  it  is 
totally  different  from  the  number  of  births,  which  each  individual  mar- 
riage yields,  in  the  course  of  its  duration  ;  so  much  so,  )hat,  on  the 
supposition,  which  has  just  been  made,  that  half  of  the  born  liv«^  to  be 
married,  which  is  a  very  usual  proportion,  the  annual  marriages  would 
be  to  the  annual  births,  as  one  to  four,  whether  each  individual  mar- 
riage yielded  four  births,  two  births,  or  one  hundred  births.  If  the  latter 
number  be  taken,  then,  according  to  the  present  supposition,  fifty  would 
live  to  be  married,  and  out  of  every  one  hundred  births  there  would 
l)e  twenty-five  marriages ;  and  the  marriages  would  still  be  to  the'bjrths 
as  one  to  four.' 

*  The  only  case,  in  which  the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  annual 
marriages  is  the  same,  as  the  proportion  of  births,  which  each  individual 
marriage  yields,  is  when  the  births  and  deaths  are  exactly  equal ;  and 
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the  reason  of  Iht'ir  being  the  same,  in  this  case,  is,  lh(it,  in  order  to 
make  the  births  and  deaths  exactly  e<]Uiil,  we  must  asaume  that  each 
Ui^Triage  yields  exacll;  unolher  tnnrriHge;  and  that  whatever  be  ihe 
MMlnber  nf  children  burn  rnim  each  union,  they  all  Hie  in  infancy,  and 
^Rlibocyi  except  one  pair.  Thus,  if  each  marriage  yielded  five  children, 
B>o  of  which,  only,  live  to  form  a  fresh  union,  the  proportion  nf  annual 
Dpan'iages  to  annual  biribs  will  be  as  one  to  five;  which  is  the  same  as 
^^^  number  of  births  yielded  by  each  individual  marriage,  by  bypo- 
^Pesis.  But  whenever  each  marriage  yields  either  more,  ot  less,  than 
^he  marrying  pair  i  that  is,  whenever  the  population  is  either  increaa- 
^■ig,  or  decreasing,  then,  the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  annual 
■Mrriages  can  never  he  the  same,  as  the  proportion  of  births  yielded  by 
BUch  individual  man^age  in  the  course  of  its  durution.  Hence,  it 
B^lnws,  that,  whenever  we  assume  (hem  lo  be  ihe  saine,  any  increase  of 
Hppalation  is  im possible. '-~J^/n/Mu«,  book  ii.  ch.  4. 
■viTlifi  priuciple,  here  briefly  abstracted,  is  pursued  in  considerable 
HpCailj  for  which  we  can  only  refer  to  the  able  chapter  just 
Bt^-  But  we  shall  add  an  illuslralion  of  llie  manner  in  which  we 
RpnceiTe  Mr.  Godwin's  mode  of  arguing  may  lead  to  fallacious 
Iptwilta;  and  which  may  more  familinrly  elucidate  the  abstract 
■Minciple  maintained  by  his  opponent. 

K,  The  mode  (as  has  been  slated,)  is  to  estimate  the  miniher  of 
nirlhs  yielded  during  eaeh  marriage,  by  comparing  the  aggregate 
^U  marriages,  in  any  period,  with  the  aggregate  of  births.  But, 
Mftwards  the  end  of  the  period,  many  marriages  must  have  been 
Mpnti'BCted,  which  would  continue  to  produce  children  beyond  the 
Kiriod;  and  yet  tiie  children,  so  to  be  produced,  cannot  be  in- 
^^uded  in  the  number  of  children  by  which  the  fruitfuhiess  of  the 
Kwriages  is  to  be  cuiiiputcd.  To  this  it  will  be  replied,  that 
Hrere  must,  also,  be  a  number  of  children  towards  the  beginning 
Bf  the  period,  from  marriages  contracted  before  the  period ;  and 
Ktt  these  children  are  included  in  the  number,  by  which  the  fruitful- 
■■Hsofthemarriagesof  the  period  istobeestimated.  It  isclear,  there- 
B^e,  that  the  estimatecanbe  true,  only  when  the  nnmberof  marriages, 
H|,any  given  number  of  years  preceding  the  termination  of  the  pe- 
|n>d,  b  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  same 
Kpmber  of  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  period.  But 
K^the  number  of  marriages  in  the  latter  end  of  the  period  be  greater, 
■ptt  is,  if  the  population  be  increasing,  the  proportion  of  children 
Hp  relating  to  the  number  yielded  during  the  whole  of  each  mar- 
Huge)  will  be  reduced;  and  the  actual  progressive  population  will 
^bpear,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin's  rule,  to  be  retrogrude. 
^K  Thus,  then,  it  is  proved  there  is  no  ground  for  confining  the 
^niitfulness  of  American  marriages  within  the  limits  of  tho.se  of 
Burope;  and  therefore  no  physical  imposBibOi.ty  in  the  I^orth 
Bhenc  ap  women  bringing  more,  on  an  average,  than  four  births 
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to  a  marmge.  On  the  contrary,  it  U  shown,  iliat  the  average 
number  ma^  be  eight  births  to  a  marriage ;  and  if,  as  in  Europe, 
half  the  bom  live  to  be  married,  the  annual  births  may  alill  be 
to  the  annual  marriages  only  as  four  to  one.  Having  aacerttuoed 
ihe posiifiiliti/,  vie  are  next  to  inquire  what  is  the  probability  oi 
more  prolific  marriages  in  North  American,  than  in  Europe. 

Mf.  Godwin  sneeringly  observes,  p.  30,  'The  difference  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Old  World  does  not,  I  presume, 
lie  in  the  superior  fecundity  of  their  women.'  But  the  sneer  has 
its  force  from  an  equivocal  phrase.  The  natural  capability  of  each 
individual  may  be  the  same  ;  but  difference  of  circumstances  may 
call  these  capabilities  into  action  in  very  different  proportions; 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  women,  as  a  class,  be,  therefore,  very  differ- 
ent, whilst  the  capabilities  of  each  individual  of  the  class  may  be 
the  same.  In  a  given  number  of  married  women,  America  may 
not  have  fewer  barren ;  but  in  a  given  number  of  women  America 
may  have  fewer  unmarried  :  and,  in  a  given  number  of  productive 
married  women,  those  of  America  may  not  produce  more  in  a 
given  small  number  of  years ;  but  they  may  (from  marrying  earlier) 
produce  for  a  greater  number  of  years.  We  have  already  stated 
the  superior  incentives  to  early  and  frequent  marriage,  where  food 
is  cheap,  and  the  wages  of  labour  high ;  and  we  have  shown,  that 
the  efl'ect  of  such  early  and  frequent  marriages  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  children,  or  persons  below  fifteen,  being  equal  to  those 
above  thai  age  ;  while,  in  Sweden,  they  do  not  constitute  a  half. 
But  we  are  often  reminded,  that  the  increase  of  population  must 
depend  on  the  increase  of  child-bearing  women:  and  where,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  that  class  so  likely  to  be  iocreaaed,  as  vrliere  there 
is  the  largest  proportion  of  children  to  grow  into  women  ?  But 
Mr.  Godwin  is  determined  to  keep  down  the  American  population 
to  the  rale  of  that  of  Europe ;  and,  therefore,  limits  the  child- 
bearing  age  to  the  period  between  twenty  and  forty-five.  And, 
in  Europe,  perhaps  this  might  be  a  fair  average;  but  to  limit 
America  to  the  same,  is  contradicting  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  writers  on  the  subject.  The  author  seems  conscious  of  this, 
and  talks  of  the  unproductiveness  of  early  marriages  of  the  Persian 
women,  (p.  1 9 1 .)  as  if  there  were  any  analogy  between  the  climate 
of  Persia  and  of  North  America;  or  between  the  habits  of  the 
women  in  the  two  countries.  And,  again,  admitting  '  that  where 
a  country  is  in  great  distress,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
difficult  to  be  procured,  marriage  will  often  not  take  place  at 
so  early  a  period,  as  it  might  do  in  countries,  which  are  placed  in 
more  favourable  circumstances,'  p.  428 ;  yet  he  endeavours  to 
obviate  the  force  of  his  admission,  by  a  most  amusing  considera- 
tion.    '  The  period  of  marriage,'  says  he,  '  usually  depends  on 

the 
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te  male,'  and,  '  whatever  be  the  age  of  ihe  bridegroom,  he  is 
tmost  sure  to  look  out  for  a  young  bride  ;  and,  then,  unless  he  be 
ideed  stricken  in  years,  the  chance  of  offspring  is  nearly  the  same, 
if  he  had  been  himself  as  young  as  the  woman  he  leads  to  the 
ar,' p.  429.  Tbatis,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  calculation  of  ihe  pro- 
tabilitiea  of  life,  the  biidegroon)  of  fifty  has  nearly  tbe  same 
faauce  of  living  to  give  fiiiit fulness  to  his  wife  of  twenty,  during 
lie  whole  of  her  child-bearing  period,  as  a  bridegroom  of  her  own 
fe  would  have.  But  this  is  not  all :  for,  supposing  the  sexes  to 
>e  equal  in  numbers,  is  it  not  evident,  that,  for  every  man,  who 
iraits  till  he  is  old  to  be  married,  there  must  a  woman  have  re- 
aained  unmarried  to  the  same  age  i  If  all  the  present  and  rising 
eneration  of  bridegrooms  were  to  abstain  from  marriage  till  \he^ 
(ere  fifty,  where  would  Mr.  Godwin  direct  them  '  to  look  otA  for 
young  bride?' 

When  Mr.  Godwin  admits,  by  way  of  argument,   the  superior 
voductiveness  of  American  marriages,  he  deduces  from  it  conse- 
uences  the    most  alarming   to  the  feelings  of  humanity.     The 
fostract  of  his  argument  (b.  1.  ch.  6,)  is  this  ;  If  population,  when 
Dchecked,  doubles  itself  in  twenty-live  years,   then,  in  a  country 
rhere  population  is  stationary,  a  number  equal  to  the  whole  of 
■at  population  must  perish  in  twenty-live  years,  more  than  in  a 
Duntry,  which  doubles  its'  inhabitants  in  that  time.     This  argu- 
lent  appears  in  a  variety  of  shapes  throughout  the  volume ;  but  in 
o  shape  can  it  conceal  the  fallacious  assumption,  that  as  many,  as 
riy,  and  as  prolific  marriages  will  take  place  in  a  country,  where 
ur  is  cheap,  and  provisions  are  dear,  as  in  one,  where  labour  is 
,  aud  provisions  are  cheap.     On  the  contrary,  we  know,  that, 
'here  men  feel  the  pressure  of  present  difficulties,  and  foresee 
'  tater,  they  will  not,  universally,  e\pose  themselves  to  the  extreme 
evil ;  but  feel  checked  by  the  degrees  of  it,  which  the  tendenct/ 
overpopulation  produces.     At  the  same  Ume,  it  must  be  ad- 
itted,  that  great  numbers  do  involve  themselves  in  these  extremes ; 
Snd  that  tlie  consequent  mortality,  especially  among  the  children  of 
such  improvident  parents,  is  very  great. .   And  the  prevention  of 
this  mortality,  and  of  the  vice  and  misery,  which  are  the  concomi- 
tants of  it,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Malthus's  book  ;  which  by  no 
means  considers  an  increasing  population  as,  in  itself,  an  evil ;  but 
only    so,    where  that  increase   is   antecedent  to  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  has  employed  a  whole  book  (Vth,)  to  show, 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  inexhaustible,  and  amply  suffi- 
it  to  maintain  all  the  doubling  of  population,  of  which  we  have 
evidence,  '  for  it  is  (as  he  facetiously  observes)  with  a  real, 
not  a  postiibic,  doubling,  that  we  are  concerned;  possible  men 
L  3  do 


io  not  eftt,  though  real  men  do.'  p.  480.  All  tlus,  and  indeed 
much  of  the  volume,  is  founded  on  the  false  ascription  to  Mr. 
Malthus  of  a  wish  to  keep  down  population  to  its  present  level, 
even  if  all  the  possible  means  of  subiiialence  were  actually  existii^. 
Now  all  that  Mr.  Mahhus  says  is— Do  you  produce  the  increase 
of  subsistence,  and  population  will  increase  itself;  but  do  not 
encourage  population  on  account  of  your  ultimate  posaible  means; 
for,  remember,  possihie  food  cannot  be  eaten,  though  real  food  can. 
Yet  Mr.  Godwin,  who  cannot  but  know  this  to  be  his  opponent's 
doctrine,  cau  condescend  to  flatter  popular  prejudices,  by  jouiiug  in 
the  vulgar  clamour,  and  telling  us,  that  Mr.  Malthus  '  would 
starve  the  present  generation,  that  he  may  kill  the  next,'  p.  505. 
and  fain  '  persuade  us  to  hail  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  as 
the  true  friends  of  the  general  weal ;  to  look  with  a  certain 
complacent  approbation  upon  the  gallows,  and  massacre;  and 
almost  to  long  for  the  decimation  of  our  species,  that  the  survivors 
might  he  more  conveniently  accomodated.'  p.  586.  In  much  the 
same  style  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  author's  6th  book ;  in  which 
he  discusses  '  the  moral  and  political  maxims  inculcated  In  the 
Hssay  on  Population.'  We  shall  not  track  him  in  all  his  misre- 
presentations, where  the  credit  of  Mr.  Malthus  only  is  concerned ; 
but  cursorily  notice,  merely  as  connected  with  his  system,  two 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  disquisitions  of  tlie 
politician,  and  the  moralist,— the  support  of  the  poor, — and  the 
exercise  of  charily. 

In  pressing  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws, 
Mr.  Malihus  has  distinctly  stated,  that  it  is  aduty,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  'formally  to  disclaim  the  rig!it  of  the  poor  to  support,' 
The  word  right  issusceptibleof  a  variety  of  interpretations;  and  of 
this  ambiguity  Mr.  Godwin  has  availed  himself,  p.  548,  &c.  The 
moral  right  is  plainly  the  only  one  here  meant :  but  again  we  must 
distinguish  between  moral  rights  in  a  slate  of  nature,  and  in  a  civi- 
lized stale.  In  a  stale  of  nature,  every  man  has  a  moral  right  to  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth; 
and  it  would,  then,  be  the  duty  of  every  man  becoming  possessed 
of  any  surplus,  to  give  it  to  him  who  had  less  than  his  sliare.  But 
so  weak,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  the  power  of  morality,  that  brute 
force  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  possession.  When  civil  institutions  are 
devised  to  control  brute  force,  moral  rights  must  be  rendered  com- 
patible with  those  institutions.  lu  this  state  of  things,  the  rights 
of  the  poor  become  a  political  question ;  and  subordinate,  as  those 
of  every  other  class  are,  to  the  existence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Godwin's  aspirations,  hideed,  are  after  a  state  of 
society  in  which  all  property  is  to  be  equalized ;  and  where  the  im- 
provement of  every  individual  in  knowledge  and  virtue  shall  be 

such, 
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Buch,  that  without  civil  institutions  the  well-being  of  the  whole 

»aj  be  trusted  to  (he  uncontrolled  actions  of  each.     It  would  be 

"iMe,  however,  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the  poor,  with  reference  to  a 

bate  of  societjf  where  no  poor  couhl  exist.     But  certain  it  is,  that 

If  natural  rights,  with  regard  to  property,  were  enforced  in  our  pre- 

!ilt  Stale  of  society,  we  should  speedily  return  with  the  rigbli  to 

»  rtaie  of  nature.     But,  it  may  be  urged,  it  is  not  an  equal 

ifaare  of  property   that    is    claimed    as    tlie   right  of  the    poor, 

"■It  a   portion    adequate  to  their  support.     Admit  a   right  to  a 

nrtion,  and  who  shall  assign  its  limits,  eitlier  as  to  the  nature  of 

he  support,  or  the  number  to  be  supported  f     They  who  would 

'mit  either,  admit  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  abstract  claim,  in 

*der  ta  render  it  compatible  with  the  institutions  of  society.    And 

rt  support  implies  such  a  competence  as  will  enable  the  poor  to 

icrease  their  numbers;  and  these  additional  numbers  have  a  like 

laim  to  similar  support,  which  will  give  the  occasion  of  similar 

iraands,  till  the  whole  property  of  the  country  be  divided  among 

e  claimants.     And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  tetidaici/  which  is  now  felt 

B  the  rapidly  increasing  operation  of  the  English  poor-laws.     We 

^all  not    enter    on    the    various  plans   that  have  been  proposed 

ly   Mr.  Maltluis  and  others,  for  the  abolition  or  amendment  of 

■  them;  only  wishing  to  clear  away  what  may  be  considered  as 

•Astmictions  in  legiiilating  on  this  important  subject,  and  to  show 

Ae  principle  on  which  it  stands. 

In  denying  the  rig/if  of  the  poor  to  support,  Mr.  Mai  thus  has 
bl  failed  to  recognize  (he  duly  of  the  rich  to  assist  them,  in  cases 
f  unmerited  or  extreme  distress.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
resses  on  the  reader's  attention,  that  this  duty  is  not  fulfilled  by 
idiscriminate  assistance.  '  Those  (says  he)  who  are  suffering  in 
fite  of  the  best-directed  endeavours  to  avoid  it,  and  from  causes 
hicl»  they  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee,  are  the  genuine  ob- 
lets  of  charity.  Such  objects  ought  to  be  relieved,  according  to 
liberally  and  adequately;  even  though  the  worthless  are 
tarving.  When,  indeed,  this  lirst  claim  on  our  benevolence  is 
ttlsfied,  we  may  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  idle  and  impro- 
dent.'  .  .  .  .  '  We  are  not,  however,  in  any  case  to  lose  a  pre- 
Dt  opportunity  of  doing  good,  from  the  mere  supposition  that 
e  may  possibly  meet  with  a  worthier  object.  In  all  doubtful 
ses  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  our  duty,  to  follow  the  natural 
^ke  of  our  benevolence.' — B.  iv,  ch.  9.  Nor  is  this  contrary 
i  the  doctrine,  that  the  poor,  who  have  by  improvidence  become 
itach,  should  in  general  be  '  left  to  the  punishment  of  Nature,- 
tbe  punishment  of  want.'  But  Mr.  Godwin  exclaims,  with  I 
usual  suavity,  'What  ignorant  babble  is  this !  When  this  1 
beoeftictor  saved  this  man  and   his  family  from   perishing  \ 
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hunger,  he  either tlid  a  right  or  a  wrong ;  he  did  \m  dutji  or  the  con- 
trary :  for  every  thing,  in  otir  treatment  of  our  fellow-creatures,  that 
it  not  duty,  is  of  the  nature  of  evil.' — p.  568.  It  is  jiist  this  sweep- 
ing kind  of  coiiclusioos,  these  uncompromising  dc^mas,  and  rules 
without  exceptions,  which  have  been  the  besetting  sins  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  life.  Mr.  Malllius,  in  the  spirit  of  temperate  philos4> 
phy,  has  observer),  that  '  llie  general  principles  on  these  subjects 
ought  not  to  be  pushed  too  far,  though  they  should  always  be  kept 
in  view ;  and  that  many  cases  may  occur,  in  which  tlic  good  re- 
sulting from  the  relief  of  the  present  distress  may  more  than  over- 
balance the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  remote  consequence.' 
— n.  iv.  c-  1 1.  'Hie  eiiercise  of  compassionate  beneficence  is  as 
nmch  a  moral  duty  as  the  exercise  of  justice.  It  is  given  us,  like 
the  prerogative  of  pardon  in  the  Crown,  to  modify,  in  particular 
cases,  the  rigour  of  general  law.  And  as  the  King  is  bound  by 
his  oath,  so  is  every  other  man  by  his  duly,  and  by  the  example  of 
his  Maker,  to  administer  justice  in  mercy.  And  we  do  think,  that 
all  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus  are  particularly 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  duties  of  a  discriminating  charity:  for 
assuredly  the  tendency  of  that  doctrine  h  to  diminish  our  sympathy 
wilh  the  poor  as  a  class  ;  teaching  us  to  consider  them,  in  general, 
as  improvident  intruders.  And,  in  the  same  proportion,  its  ten- 
dency is  to  furnish  an  apology  to  the  seliishncss  of  the  wealthy. 

'I'hese  are  the  paints  to  be  guarded  in  the  enunciation  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  principles.  But  the  important  truth  of  those  principles 
must  not  be  suppressed,  because  the  unfeeling  and  the  vicious  may 
occasionally  pervert  them  to  disguise  from  others,  and  perhaps 
from  themselves,  the  selfishness  of  their  hearls.  Let  such  be  loudly 
reminded,  that  when  all  claims  shall  be  abolished  for  indiscriminate 
charity,  and  for  that  systematic  supply  which,  by  teaching  the  poor 
to  reckon  upon  it,  only  increases  the  quantum  of  improvidence, 
and  the  number  of  the  claimanls  ;  still  enough  will  remain  of  iin- 
meriteil  distress,  of  failure  hi  the  best  efTorls  of  virtue,  to  take 
away  all  pretence  for  indulging  in  selfish  monopoly  and  hard- 
hearted indiHerence. 
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AnT.  Vm, — Prometheus  Unbound,  a  Lyrical  Drama,  in  Four 
Acts;  wilh  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  8vo.  J 82 1. 
GREAT  lawyer  of  the  present  day  is  said  to  boast  of  prac- 
^  ti«iig  three  different  modes  of  writing :  one  which  any  body 
can  read;  another  which  only  himself  can  read;  and  a  third, 
which  neither  ho  nor  any  body  else  can  read .  So  Mr.  Shelley  may 
plume  himself  upon  writing  in  three  different  styles:  one  which 
can  be  generally  understood ;  another  which  can  be  understood 

only 
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only  by  the  author  ;  and  a  third  which  is  ahsolulely  and  intrinsically 
uaintelligible.  Wliatever  his  command  mny  be  of  the  first  and 
second  of  these  styles,  this  volume  is  a  most  satisfactory  testiino- 
uial  of  his  proiiciency  in  the  last. 

If  we  might  senture  to  express  a  general  opinion  of  what  far 
surpasses  our  comprehension,  we  sliould  compare  (he  poems  con- 
tained in  this  volume  to  the  visions  of  gay  colours  mingled  with 
darliness,  which  often  in  childhood,  when  we  shut  our  eyes,  seem 
to  revolve  at  an  immense  distance  around  us.  IiLMr^ShfilUj's 
poetixallJaJu'illiaHea,  v«cuily,  and  confusion.  Weare  dazzled  by 
tFe  multitude  of  worHs  which  sound  as  if  (hey  denoted  something 
very  grand  or  splendid:  fragments  of  images  pass  in  crowds  before 
us  ;  but  when  the  procession  lias  gone  by,  and  the  tumult  of  it  is 
over,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  upon  the  memory.  The  mind, 
fatigued  and  perple.xcd,  is  mortified  by  the  consciousness  that  its 
labour  has  not  been  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  single  dis- 
tinct  conception  ;  the  car,  too,  is  dissatislied  :  for  the  rhythm  of  the 
verse  is  often  harsh  and  unmusical ;  and  both  the  ear  and  the  under- 
standing are  disgusted  by  new  and  imcoulh  words,  and  by  the  awk- 
ward, and  intricate  construction  of  the  sentences. 

The  predominating  characteristic  of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry,  how- 
ever^  is  its  frequent  and  total  want  of  meaning.     Far  be  it  from  us 
I  call  for  strict  reasoning,  or  the  precision  of  logical  deductions, 
1  poetry  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  demand  clear,  distinct  concep- 
ons.    The  colouring  of  the  pictures  may  be  brighter  or  more 
nriegated  than  that  of  reality;   elements  may  be  combined  which 
9o  not  in  fact  exist  in  a  state  of  union  ;  but  there  must  be  no  con- 
tusion in  the  forms  presented  to  us.     Upon  a  question  of  mere 
'leauty,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  taste.     That  may  be  deemed 
lei^elic  or  sublime,  which  is  in  fact  unnatural  or  bombastic;  and 
It  there  may  be  much  difficulty  in  making  the  difference  sensible 
I  those  who  do  not  preserve  an  habitual  and  exclusive  intimacy 
'  h  the  best  models  of  composition.     But  the  question  of  mean- 
,  or  no  meaning,  is  a  matter  of  fact  on  which  common  sense, 
h  common  attention,  is  adequate  to  decide ;  and  the  decision  to 
ich  we  may  come  will  not  be  impugned,  whatever  be  the  want 
if  taste,  or  insensibihly  to  poetical  excellence,  which  it  may  please 
Ir.She!ley,orany  of  his  coterie,  to  impute  to  us.   We  permit  them 
I  assume,  that  they  alone  possess  all  sound  taste  and  all  geimine 
feling  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  -.  still  they  must  grant  that 
t  belongs  only  to  the  judgment  to  determine,  whether  certain  pas- 
ages  convey  any  signification  or  none ;  and  that,  if  we  are  in  error 
nirselves,  at  least  we  can  mislead  nobody  else,  since  the  very  quo- 
is  which  we  must  adduce  as  examples  of  nonsense,  will,  if  our 
e  be  not  well  founded,  prove  the  futility  of  our  accusation  at 
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the  very  time  that  it  is  made.  J/^iiawevery  rrt  thmiM  namplrtrij 
^!!!ll^l>§iUbi8^ch^^  Ji^Qk jiifon  theq^^ 
ppetTcal  merits  as  at  an  end ;  for  lie  wKoTias  the  trick  of  writmg 
verjTshDTTf'Tl&rses  without  ideas,  or  without  coherent  ideaS],  cm 
contribute  to  the  instruction' of  none,  and  can  please  onlj  dioee 
who  have  learned  to  read  without  having  ever  learned  to  think. . 

The  want  of  meaning  in  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  takes  different 
shapes.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  signification  to 
his  words ;  sometimes  they  hover  on  the  verge  between  meaning 
and  no  meaning,  so  that  a  meaning  may  be  obscurely  conjectured 
by  the  reader,  though  none  is  expressed  by  the  writer;  and  some- 
times they  convey  ideas,  which,  taken  separately,  are  sufficiently 
clear,  but,  when  connected,  are  altogether  incongruous.  We  shaH 
begin  with  a  passage  which  exhibits  in  some  parts  the  first  species 
of  nonsense,  and  in  others  the  third. 

'  Lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first. 
Then  radiant,  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 
From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality, 
Shall  visit  us,  the  immortal  progeny 
Of  painting,  sculpture,  and  wrapt  poesy, 
And  arts,  tho'  nnimagined,  yet  to  be/ — p.  105. 

The  verses  are  very  sonorous ;  and  so  many  fine  words  are  played 
off  upon  usj  such  as,  painting,  sculpture,  poesy,  phantoms,  ra- 
diance, the  embrace  of  beauty,  immortal  progeny,  &c.  that  a 
careless  reader,  influenced  by  his  habit  of  associating  such  phrases 
wth  lofty  or  agreeable  ideas,  may  possibly  have  his  fancy  tickled 
into  a  transient  feeling  of  satisfaction.  But  let  any  man  try  to 
ascertain  what  is  really  said,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
imposition  that  has  been  practised,  from  beauty,  or  the  embrace 
of  beauty,  (we  know  not  which,  for  ambiguity  of  phrase  is  a  very 
frequent  companion  of  nonsense,^)  certain  forms  proceed :  of  these 
forms  there  are  phantoms;  these  phantoms  are  dim  ;  but  the  mind 
arises  from  the  embrace  of  beauty,  and  casts  on  them  the  gadiere/d 
rays  which  are  reality;  they  are  then  baptized  by  the  name  of 
the  immortal  progeny  of  the  arts,  and  iu  that  character  proceed 
to  visit  Prometheus.  This  galimatias  (for  it  goes  far  beyond  sim- 
ple nonsense)  is  rivalled  by  the  following  description  of  something 
that  is  done  by  a  cloud. 

^  I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  oceans  and  shores, 
I  diange,  but  1  cannot  die. 
c   >  For 
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Fur  after  the  Tain,  nben  vrith  nerer  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  ihe  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air. 
1  silently  liiugb  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  likea  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
1  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again.' — pp.  199,  200. 
Tbere  is  a  love-sick  lady,  who  '  dwells  uuder  the  glaucous  caverns 
or  ocean,'    and  wears  the  shadow  of  Prometheus'  soul,'  without 
which  (she  declares)  she  cannot  go  to  sleep.     The    rest  of  her 
story  is  utterly  incomprehensible  ;  we  therefore  pass 
debut  of  the  Spirit  of  the  earth. 

'  And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 
Rushes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres. 
Solid  as  chrysial,  )'et  through  all  its  mass 
Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light : 
Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved, 
Purple  and  azure,  white,  green,  and  golden, 
Sphere  within  sphere; and  every  space  between 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  laropless  deep, 
Yet  each  inter- transpicuous,  and  ihey  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions, 
Upon  a  thousand  sightless  a.xles  spinning, 
And  with  Ihe  force  of  self-destroying  swil'tness, 
Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly,  roll  on. 
Kindling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones. 
Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 
Grinds  the  bright- brook  into  an  azure  misi 
or  elemental  subtlety,  like  light; 
And  the  wild  odour  of  the  forest  flowers. 
The  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air. 
The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams 
Round  its  intenseyet  self-conflicting  speed. 
Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass 
Which  drowns  the  sense. 
e  have  neither  leisure  nor  room  to  develope  all   the  absurdities 
Te  accumulated,  in  defiauce  of  common  sense,  and  even  of  gram- 
vhirlwindharntony,  a  solid  sphere  which  is  as  many  thousand 
spheres,  and  contains  ten  thousand  orbs  or  spheres,  with  inter- 
transpicuous  spaces  between  them,  whirling  over  each  other  on  a 
thousand  sightless  (alias  invisible)  axles ;   self-destrojing  swiftness ; 
B-intelligible  words  anil  wild  music,  kindled  by  the   said  sphere, 
^bghich  also  grinds  a  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist  of  elemental 
^F.  subtlety ; 
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subtlety ;  odour,  music,  and  light,  kneaded  into  one  aerial  maw, 
and  the  sense  drowned  by  it ! 

*  Oh  quanta  species!  et  cerebrum  non  habet/ 
One  of  the  personages  in  the  Prometheus  is  Demogorgon.  As 
he  is  the  only  agent  in  the  whole  drama,  and  effects  the  only 
change  of  situation  and  feeling  which  befals  the  other  personi^es; 
and  as  he  is  likewise  employed  to  sing  or  say  divers  hynans,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  6nd  some  intelligible  account  of  him.  The 
following  b  the  most  perspicuous  which  we  have  been  i^ble  to  dis^ 
cover : — 

* A  mighty  power,  which  is  as  darkness, 

Is  rising  out  of  earth,  and  from  the  sky. 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gathered  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sun-light. ' — p.  149- 
Love,  as  might  be  expected,  is  made  to  perform  a  variety  of 
very  extraordinary  functions.     It  fills  '  the  void  annihilation  of  a 
sceptred  curse'  (p.  140) ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  other  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  in  the  followinff  lines  dbsolved  in  air 
and  sun-light,  and  then  folded  round  the  world. 

* The  impalpable  thin  air, 

And  the  all  circling  sun-light  were  transformed. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them. 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world/ — p.  Il6f. 
Metaphors  and  similes  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ornaments  of 
Mr.  Shelley's  compositions ;  for  his  poetry  is  in  general  a  mere  jum- 
ble of  words  and  heterogeneous  ideas,  connected  by  slight  and  acci- 
dental associations,  among  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
principal   object  from  Che  accessory.     In  illustrating  the  inco- 
herency  which  prevails  in  his  metaphors,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
ingredients  of  his  verses,  we  shall  take  our  first  example,  not  from 
that  great  storehouse  of  the  obscure  and  the  unintelligible — the 
Prometheus,  but  from  the  opening  of  a  poem,  entitled,  *  A  Vision 
of  the  Sea,'  which  we  have  often  heard  praised  as  a  splendid  work 
of  imagination^ 

* The  rags  of  the  sail 

Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  isdriven. 
And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spouts  spin, 
And  bend,  as  if  heaven  was  raining  in, 
Which  they  seem'd  to  sustain  with  their  terrible  mass 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them :  they  pass 
To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake  of  sounds 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders  made  silent  around 
Leave  the  wind  to  its  echo.'— p.  174. 
At  present  we  say  nothing  of  the  cumbrous  and  uncouth  style  of 
tbese  verses,  nor  do  we  ask  who  this  ^sbe'  is,  who  sees  the  water- 
spouts J 
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i  funeral  of  the  water-apouts  is  curious  enough  : 
They  pass  lo  their  graves  with  an  earthquake  of  sound.'  The 
sound  of  an  earthquake  is  intelligible,  and  we  suspect  that  this  is 
what  Mr,  Shelley  meant  lo  say:  but  an  earthquake  of  sound  is  as 
difKciilt  to  comprehend  as  a  cannon  of  sound,  or  a  fiddle  of  sound. 
The  same  vision  presents  us  with  a  battle  between  a  tiger  and  it 
sea-snake^  of  course  we  have — 

' The  whirl  and  the  splash 

As  of  some  hideous  engine,  whose  brazen  teeth  eraash 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder ;  the 
And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth  ocean  streams, 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.' — p.  ISO. 
The  cotnparison  of  sound  to  a  centipede  would  be  no  smnll  addi^ 
tion  to  a  cabinet  of  poetical  monstrosities :  but  it  sinks  into  tame 
commoD-pkce  before  the  engine,  whose  brazen  teetli  pound  thin 
winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Shelley's  love  of  the  unintelligible  yields  lo  his 
prefecepce~f5r"tHe"^sgiIsting-and  the  inipious.     Thus  the  bodies 
of  the  deaS^aildrs  are  ihi'own  out  of  the  ship : 
'  And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fiih  their  grave-cloths  unbound, 
'        And  were  glutted,  like  Jews,  wjlU  this  manna  rained  down 
From  God  on  their  wilderness.' — p.  i77- 
Asia  turns  her  soul  into  an  enchanted  boat,  in  which  she  periti 
I  tprma  a  wonderful  voyage : 

'  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doih  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing : 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  the  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  wijids  with  melody  are  ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever. 
Upon  that  many -winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 
-  Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around, 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound  : 
Meanwhile  ihy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominions; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  the  happy  heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  aw'ay,  afxr. 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star. 
By  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  ; 
Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee,  roost  beautiful  of  pilots, 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided. 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided.' — p.  94.  ^ 
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:  Tbe  folkwing  comiMirifoii  of  a  poet  laicttieleon  faai  noviore 
aieiiniDg  ibao  the  jinj^iiig  of  the  belk  of  a  fod's  cap,  and  for  less 
asuait. 

*  PoetB  are  on  this  coldearthi 

As  camelions  might  be. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea; 
Where,  light  is  camelions  change : 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do : 

Fame  is  love  disguised ;  if  few 
Find  either  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range/ — p..  186. 

Sometimes  to  the  charms  of  noDsense  those  of  dc^rel  are 
added.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  song  of  certain  beings^  who  are 
called  '  Spirits  of  the  human  mind  :' 

'  And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

Atid  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  fiight ; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  kuild 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  World  of  man. 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean.'-^p.  130. 

Another  characteristic  trait  of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  is,  that  in  his 
descriptions  he  never  describes  the  thing  directly,  but  transfers  it 
to  the  properties  of  something  which  he  conceives  to  resemble  it 
by  language  which  is  to  be  taken  partly  in  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
and  partly  in  no  meaning  at  all.  The  whole  of  a  long  poem,  in 
three  parts,  called  '  the  Sensitive  Plant,'  tlie  object  of  which  we 
cannot  discover,  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to 
the  description  of  the  plants.     The  sensitive  plant  takes. tlie  lead: 

'  No  flower  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss. 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noon-tide  with  love's  sweet  want. 
As  the  companionless  sensitive  plant.' — p.  1 57 » 

Next  come  the  snow-drop  and  the  violet : 

*  And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument* 

The  rose,  too, 

•Unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 


Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare,' 


The 
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n  terms  still  more  qtiaiat  and  affected :. 
white,  and  blue,  i 

a  STBtet  peal  a 


The  hjacintli  is  described  ii 
'The  hyacinth,  purple. 
Which  dung  from  iu  helU  a 

Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense,  

It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense,' 
It  is  worth  while  lo  observe  the  train  of  thought  iu  this  stanza. 
Hie  bells  of  the  flower  occur  to  the  poet's  miud;  but  ought  not 
bells  lo  ring  a  peal  i  Accordingly,  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
odour,  the  bells  of  the  hyacinth  are  supposed  to  do  so :  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flower  is  first  converted  into  a  peal  of  music,  and 
(hen  the  peal  of  music  is  in  the  last  line  transformed  back  into  an 
odour.  These  are  the  tricks  of  a  mere  poetical  harlequin,  amusing 
hmself  with 

'The  clock-work  lintinnabulura  of  rhyme.' 
In  8hort,_JtJa_iiotjoo..  much  to  affirm,  that  io  the  whole  volume 
there  is  not  one  original  image  of  nature,  one  simple  expression  of 
human  feeling,  or  one  new  association  of  the  appearances  of  the 
moral  wiUi_.^se  o£-lhe  iiiaterial  world. 

As  Mr.  Shelley  disdains  to  draw  his  materials  from  nature,  it  is 
not  wonderful  ibat  his  subjects  should  in  general  be  widely  remote 
from  every  thing  that  is  level  with  the  comprehension,  or  interest- 
ing to  the  heart  of  man.     He  has  been   pleased   to  call  'Prome- 
theus Unbound'  a  lyrical  drama,  though  it  has  neither  action  nor 
dramatic  dialogue.     The  subject  of  it  is  the  transition  of  Prome- 
tlieus  from  a  state  of  suffering  to  a  stale  of  happiness ;  together 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  situation  of  mankind.     But  no 
diiftinct  account  is  given  of  either  of  these  stales,  nor  of  the  means 
by  which  Prometlieus  and  the  world  pass  from  the  one  to  tlie  other. 
The  Prometheus  of  Mr.  Shelley  is  not  the  Prometheus  of  ancient 
mythology,     tie  is  a  being  who  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  man,  who 
lias  conferred  supreme  power  on  Jupiter.    Jupiter  torments  him  ; 
'  and  Demogorgon,   by  annihilating  Jupiter's  power,  restores  him 
Ito  happiness.     Asia,  Panlhea,  and  lone,  are  female  beings  of  a 
[nature  similar  to   that  of  Prometheus.     Apollo,   Mercury,  the 
Turies,  and  a  faun,  make  their  appearance ;  but  have  not  much  to 
t4e  in  the  piece.     To  fill  up  the  persona;  diamatis,  we  have  voices 
f  of  the  mountains,  voices  of  the  air,  voices  of  the  springs,  voices  of 
Sie  whirlwinds,  together  with  several  echos.     Then  come  spirits 
r  without  end :  spirits  of  the  moon,  spirits  of  the  earth,  spirits  of  the 
human  miud,  spirits  of  the  hours ;  who  all  attest  their  super-human 
nature  by  singing  and  saying  things  which  no  human  being  can 
comprehend.     We  do  not  find  fault  with  this  poem,  because  it  is 
r  built  on  notions  which  no  longer  possess  any  influence  over  the 
(Mind,  but  because  its  basis  and  its  materials  are  mere  dreaming, 

shadowy. 
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shadowy,  incol It? rent  abstraction!).  JU— wouWI-La«e  Lean  nuitaji 
absurd  and  oiiravagunt  in  tbe  tmieof  ^sdi^lus,  as  his  now-- 

It  may  xeeni  straagc  that  such  a  volume  should  lind  readers,  and 
still  more  strange  ihut  it  should  meet  with  admirers.  We  were 
ourselves  surprized  by  the  phenomenon :  nothing  similar  to  it 
occurred  to  us,  till  we  recollected  ilic  numerous  congregations 
which  the  incoherencies  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  attract. 
These  preachers,  without  any  connected  train  of  thought,  and 
without  attempting  to  reason,  or  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to 
the  terms  which  they  use,  pour  out  a  deluge  of  sonorous  words 
that  relate  to  sacred  objects  and  devout  feelings.  These  words, 
connected  as  they  are  with  all  that  is  most  venerable  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  excite  a  multitude  of  pious  associations  in  the  hearer,  and 
produce  in  him  a  species  of  mental  intoxication.  His  feelings  are 
awakened,  and  his  heart  touched,  while  his  imagination  and  under- 
standing are  bewildered  ;  and  he  receives  temporary  pleasure,  somtv 
limes  even  temporary  improvement,  at  the  expense  of  the  essential 
and  even  permanent  depravation  of  his  character.  In  the  same 
way,  poetry  like  that  of  Mr,  Shelley  presents  every  where  glittering 
constellations  of  words,  which  taken  separately  have  a  meaning, 
and  either  communicate  some  activity  to  the  imagination,  or  daz- 
zle it  by  their  brilliance.  Many  of  them  relate  to  beautifid  or  in- 
teresting objects,  ai)d  are  therefore  capable  of  imparting  pleasure 
to  us  by  the  associations  attached  to  lUem.  The  reader  is  con- 
scious that  his  mind  is  raised  from  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  he  Is 
willing  to  believe,  that  he  is  astounded  and  bewildered,  not  by  tlie 
absurdity,  but  by  the  originality  and  sublimity  of  the  author. 

It  appears  to  us  much  more  surprizing,  that  any  man  of  education 
should  write  such  poetry  as  that  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound,'  than, 
that  when  written,  it  should  find  admirers.  It  is  easy  to  read  with- 
out attention  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  author,  unless 
his  intellectual  habits  are  thoroughly  depraved,  should  not  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  whether  his  imagination  has  definite  forms  before 
it,  or  is  gazing  in  stupid  wonder  on  assemblages  of  hrilliant  words, 
Mr.  Shelley  tells  us,  that  he  imitates  the  Greek  tragic  poets :  can  he 
be  so  blinded  by  self-love,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  his  productions 
ihave  not  one  feature  of  likeness  to  what  have  been  deemed  classical 
works,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  i  He,  no  douht,  possesses  con- 
siderable mental  activity ;  for  without  industry  he  could  never  have 
attained  to  so  much  facility  in  the  art  of  throwing  words  into  fan- 
tastical combinations :  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  never  have 
turned  his  attention  from  his  verses  to  that  which  his  verses  are 
meant  to  express  ?  We  fear  that  bis  notions  of  poetry  are  funda- 
mentally erroneous.  It  seems  to  be  his  maxim,  that  reason  and  sound 
thinking  are  aliens  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  Muses,  and  that,  should 

Ihey 
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tliej'  ever  be  found  waiidcriiig  about  the  foot  of  Pa 
ought  to  be  chased  away  as  spins  sent  to  HiBcover  the  i 
of  the  land.  We  would  wish  to  iwrsuade  him,  if  possihlu,  that  the 
poet  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  not  by  wonting 
what  oUier  men  have,  but  by  having  what  other  men  want.  The 
reason  of  the  poet  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  that 
of  the  philosopher,  though  the  former  chooses  a  peculiar  field  for 
its  exercise,  and  associates  with  it  in  its  labours  other  faculties  that 
are  not  called  forth  in  the  mere  invesiigalion  of  truth. 

But  it  is  often  said,  that  though  the  poems  are  bad,  they  at  least 
show  poetical  power.  Poetical  power  can  be  shown  only  by\ 
writing  good  poetry,  and  this  Mr.  Shelley  has  not  yet  done.  The  | 
proofs  of  Mr.  Shelley's  genius,  which  bis  admirers  allege,  are  the  | 
very  exaggeration,  copiousness  of  verbiage,  and  incoherence  of  I 
ideas  which  we  complain  of  as  intolerable.  They  argue  in  criticism,  | 
as  those  men  do  in  morals,  who  tliink  debauchery  and  dissipation 
an  excellent  proof  of  a  good  heart.  The  want  of  meaning  is  called 
sublimity,  absurdity  becomes  venerable  under  the  name  of  origi- 
nality, the  jumble  of  metaphor  is  the  richness  of  imagination,  and 
even  the  rough,  clumsy,  confused  structure  of  the  style,  with  not 
unfrequent  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  is,  forsooth,  the 
sign  and  efTect  of  a  bold  overflowing  genius,  that  disdains  to  walk 
in  common  trammels.  If  the  poet  is  one  who  whirls  round  his 
leader's  brain,  till  it  becomes  dizzy  and  confused ;  if  it  is  his  office 
B|]to  envelop  he  knows  not  what  in  huge  folds  of  a  clumsy  drapery 
ft^  splendid  words  and  showy  metaphors,  then,  without  doubt,  may 
EMr-  Shelley  place  the  Delphic  laurel  on  his  head.  But  take  awayi 
Tom  him  the  unintelligible,  die  confused,  the  incoherent,  the  bom- 
lastic,  the  aHected,  the  extravagant,  the  hideously  gorgeous,  and  ) 
f  Prometheus,'  and  the  poems  which  accompany  it,  will  sink  at  once 
Into  nothing. 

But  great  as  are  Mr.  Shelley's  sins  against  sense  and  taste,  would 
Ihat  we  had  nothing  more  to  complain  of !  Unfortunaltly,  to  his 
bng  list  of  demerits  he  has  added  the  most  flagrant  ofil'cnces  against 
Jiiorality  and  religion.  We  should  abstain  from  quoting  instances, 
Were  it  not  that  we  think  his  language  loo  gross  and  loo  disgusting 
O  be  dangerous  to  any  but  those  who  are  corrupted  beyond  the 
iope  of  amendment.  After  a  revolting  description  of  the  death 
'*  Qur  Saviour,  introduced  merely  for  ihe  sake  of  intimating,  that 
religion  he  preached  is  the  great  source  of  human  misery  and 
t,  he  adds, 

—  '  Thy  name  1  will  not  speak, 
It  hath  become  a  curse.' 
'  Will  Mr.  Sheiley,  to  excuse  this  blasphemy  agaiml  the  name 
*'iM   which   all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  he  made  blessed^ 
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prelrnd,  that  ihrec  ate  llie  woT(1»  of  PrometlicuB,  not  of  the  poetJ 
Itiil  the  poet  liitnoelf  hath  lold  us,  ihat  his  Prometheus  is  meant  la 
be  '  Ihc  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.'  There  urc  other  passages,  in  which  Mr.  Shelley  speaki 
<lirecll3io  his  own  person.  In  what  he  calls  an  ode  to  Liberty,  he 
tells  us  that  slie  did 

^\'hen  from  ils  %• 

The  Galilxan  serpent  forth  did  creep 
And  made  iby  world  an  undistingu  is  liable  benp. 
And  after  a  few  stanzas  lie  adds, 

'  O,  ibiil  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  •  •  *  ■  •  •  into  Ibe  dust !  or  write  it  there, 
Su  ibat  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  wbich  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  ihat  the  flat  sands  close  behind  ! 
Vc  tbe  oracle  have  heard  : 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sworj. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  Gordian  word. 
Which  weak  )lm](  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 
I,  irrefragably  firm, 

'      '  ■  "        e  mankind; 


Tbe 


indhas 


is  the  sper 


Of  what  FBHkes  lifti  foul,  cankerous,  and  abhorred  ; 

Disdain  not  thou,  at  tbine  appointed  term. 

To  set  thine  armed  becl  an  this  reluctant  wurm, 
O,  Ihat  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindle 

Such  lamps  within  tbe  dome  of  this  dim  world. 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and  dwindl| 

Into  the  belt  from  which  it  lirst  was  hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure  ; 
Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  jiidgement-ihrone 
Of  its  own  awless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown !" — p.  218. 

At  present  we  say  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  style  and  incou 
gruity  of  metaphor,  which  tltese  verses  exhibit.  We  do  not  even 
ask  what  is  or  can  be  meant  by  the  kneeling  of  human  thought 
before  the  judgment-throne  of  Us  own  azdesi  soul :  for  it  is  a 
praiseworthy  precaution  in  an  author,  to  temper  irreligion  and 
sedition  with  nonsense,  so  that  he  may  avail  himself,  if  need  be,  of 
the  plea  of  lunacy  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country.     All  ihat  we 

(now  condemn,  is  the  wanton  gratuitous  impiety  thus  obtruded  on 
the  world.  If  any  one,  after  a  serious  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
I  Christianity,  still  doubts  or  disbelieves,  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  par- 
doned; if  he  is  a  good  man,  he  will  himself  lament  that  he  has  not 
conic  to  a  different  conclusion ;  for  even  the  enemies  of  our  faith 

admit. 
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adottt,  that  it  is  precioua  for  the  reBtraints  which  it  imposes  on 
Imman  vices,  and  for  the  consolations  which  it  furnishes  under  ths  i , 
evils  of  life.     ISut  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  man,  wlio,  like  Mr.  ' 
Shelley,  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  goes  out  of  his  way,  not  to  ' 
reason  against,  bnt  to  revile  Christianity  and  its  author  f     Lict  him  ! 
addnce  his  arguments  against  our  religion,  aiid  we  shall  tell  him  ' 
where  to  find  them  answered ;  but  let  him  not  presume  to  insult 
the  world,  and  to  profane  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  by 
rhyming  invectives  against  a  faith  of  which  he  knows  nothing  but 
the  name. 

Tlie  real  cause  of  his  aversion  to  Christianity  is  easily  discovered. 
Cbiistlauity  is  the  great  prop  of  the  social  order  of  the  civilized 
world  {  this  social  order  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Shelley's  hatred  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  pillar  must  be  demolished,  that  the  building  may 
tumble  down.  His  views  of  the  nature  of  men  and  of  society  are 
expressed,  we  dare  not  say  explained,  in  some  of  ihuse  '  beautifai 
idealisms  of  moral  excel/e/iee,'  (we  use  his  own  words,)  in  which 
the  '  Promelheus'  abounds. 

'  The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called  life,  ivJiich  mimicked, 
as  with  colours  idly  spread,  all  men  believed  and  hi^ed,  is  lorn  aside  ; 
the  loalhsodie  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  rumain^  sceptrtless,  free,  uncir- 
cumscribed,  but  raan  equaJ,  uiiclassed,  tribele^s,  and  oalionless,  exempt 
from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king  over  himself;  juH,  genile,  wise  : 
but  man  passionless ;  no,  yet  free  fi'ora  guilt  or  pam,  which  were  for 
his  will  made  or  suffered  Ihem,  nor  yet  exempt,  tho'  ruling  them  like 
slaves,  from  chance  and  death,  and  mutability,  ihe  clogs  of  that  which 
else  might  oversoar  (he  loftiest  star  of  unasoended  heaven,  pinnacled 
dim  in  the  intense  inane.' — p.  120. 

Our  readers  may  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph ;  we  must,  therefore,  inform  them  that  it  is  not  prose, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act  of  Prometheus  verbatim  et 
literatim.  With  this  information  they  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
absence  of  sense  and  grammar^  and  will  probably  perceive,  that  >, 
Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  is,  in  sober  sadness,  drivelling  prose  ran  mad.  \ 

With  the  prophetic  voice  of  a  misgiving  conscience,  Mr.  Shelley 
objects  to  criticism.  '  If  my  attempt  be  ineffectual,  (he  says)  let 
the  punbhment  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose  have  been  suflicient ; 
let  none  trouble  themselves  to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion  upon  my 
efforts.'  Is  there  no  respect  due  to  common  sense,  to  sound  taste, 
to  morality,  to  religion  ?  Are  evil  spirits  to  be  allowed  to  work  mis- 
chief with  impunity,  because,  forsooth,  the  instruments  with  which 
Ihey  work  are  contemptible  i*  Mr.  Shelley  says,  that  his  intentions 
are  pure.  Pure  !  They  may  be  so  in  his  vocabulary  ;  for,  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  having  unfortunately  mistaken  nonsense  for  poetry, 
and  blasphemy  for  an  imperious  duty,)  vice  and  irreligioTi,  and  the 
M  2  subversion 
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iLbwenarm  of  society  are,  according  to  his  sjvtem,  pure  Bad  Inly 
Aiings ;  Chrtstiaiii(<r,  and  moral  virtue,  aod  social  order,  are  alow 
in]|Mire.  Uut  we  care  dqI  about  hb  intenlioos,  or  bj  wbat  epithet 
fae  inaj  choose  to  characterize  them,  so  long  as  his  worls  exhale 
contagious  mischief.  On  bis  own  principles  be  must  admit,  that, 
in  eipuurig  to  the  public  what  we  believe  to  be  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  writings,  we  discharge  a  sacred  duly.  He  professes 
to  write  in  order  to  reform  the  world.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
posed reformalion  is  the  destruction  of  religion  sud  goremiDent. 
Such  a  reformation  is  not  lo  our  taste ;  and  he  mutt,  therefore, 
applaud  us  for  scrutinizing  the  merits  of  works  which  are  intended 
lo  promote  so  detestable  a  purpose.  Of  Mr.  Shelley  bireself  we 
,  know  nothing,  and  desire  to  know  nothing.  Be  his  private  ()UaUties 
,  what  they  may,  his  poems  (and  it  is  only  with  his  poems  that  we 
have  any  concern)  are  at  war  with  reason,  wilh  laate,  with  nrUe, 
in  short,  with  all  lliat  dignifies  man,  or  that  roan  reveres. 


Akt.  IX. — 1.  fox  Sttllarum,  a  Loyal  jUmanac  for  Ike  Ytar 
of  our  Lord  1821.     By  Francis  >foore,  Physician  and  Philo- 
math. 
2.   History  of  C/temisIrt/,  prefiied  lo  a  Stanual  of  Chemittry,  bj 

William  Thomas  Brande,  )iUq.  London.  8vo.  1821. 
"XKT  E  have  heard,  and  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  stars 
hnve,  for  some  period,  looked  with  a  malignant  aspect  on  Uie 
sale  of  the  '  Loyal  Almanac'  of  Doctor  Moore,  formerly  the  most 
popular  publication  of  the  kind.  lis  editors,  the  worthy  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  continue,  in- 
deed, to  present  the  public  wilh  the  portentous  '  hieroglyphic  of  the 
times,'  accompanied  by  the  dolorous  predictions  issued  by  the  repre- 
sentative who  assumes  the  name  of  the  once  venerated  Philomadi: 
but  the  purchasers,  amongst  whom  this  production  yet  lingers,  only 
look  to  it  for  the  falling  of  fairs  and  of  markets,  of  Saints  days  and  of 
holidays.  Judicial  astrology  has  been  deprived  of  ail  its  votaries; 
and  a  phenomenon,  which  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent age,  caused  the  grealest  apprehension  in  ihe  minds  of  tbe  learned 
and  the  wise,  are  now  wiinessed  by  the  rudest  vulgar  with  calm  cu- 
riosity. If  we  enter  the  cottage,  ilie  barometer  and  the  thennometer 
appear  peudant  from  the  wall.  The  labouring  hind  is  well  aware 
that  diose  sure  prognoslicalioiis  respecting  the  morrow's  sky,  ils 
sunshine  and  its  storms,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  the 
meteorologic  column  of  the  almanac,  are  afforded  by  the  instni- 
ments  of  philosophy.  Although  his  comprehension  of  the  power 
which  raises  and  depresses  the  tltiid  meial  in  (lie  glassy  tubes  may 
X  be  very  clear  or  definite,  yet  he  feeb  the  profit  »hicb  he  derives 

from 
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1  the  common  stock  of  knowledge ;  he  is  the  member  ol  a  coin^ 
■nullity  ill  which  vague  conjecture  Uas  been  succeeded  by  the  seen* 
rity  derived  rrnni  uscAiI  learning.  In  a  country  where  informa- 
tioti  is  generally  diffused  amongst  the  better  ranks  of  society,  science 
exerts  a.  power  upon  the  uneducated  classes  of  which  they  are  not 
conscious)  the  atmosphere  is  permeated  by  its  electric  aura,  and 
ihose  who  are  farthest  from  the  animating  energy  are  nevertheless 
vivified  by  the  influence,  though  they  carmot  discern  (lie  radiant 
orb  from  whence  it  flowe.  . 

Certainly,  if  man  may  ever  found  his  glory  on  the  achievements 
of  his  wisdom,  he  may  reasonably  exult  in  the  discoveries  of  aslro- 
^nomy;  but  the  knowledge  which  avails  us  has  been  created  solely 
iby  Uie  absurdities  which  it  has  extirpated.     Delusion  became  tl>e 
■Btisis  of  trutli.     Horoscopes  and  nativities  have  taught  us  to  trace 
Hne  planet  in  its  sure  and  silent  path;  and  the  ac<]^uirements  which 
Hm  all  others  now  testify  the  might  of  the  human  mtellect,  derived 
I  :i1ieir  origin  from  weakness  and  credulity.     No  individual  contri- 
buted more    to   the  advancement  of  astronomy  than  ^lunso  of 
Castile,  whom  his  friends  catted  the  Wise.     His  enemies,  who  tri' 
timphed  in  proclaiming  that  his  wisdom  had  not  availed  him,  though 
V-tlliejr  too  wondered  at  its  failure,  were  accustomed  to  name  him, 
Bnlonso  tlie  Astrologer.     In  his  rcigil,  the  sages  of  Chaldea  were  na- 
^■MTalized  in  Spain.  Science  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  strange 
■ftces  and  conflicting  creeds;  and  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen  met  in 
friendsliip  with  the  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  the  Frank,  beneath 
the  sway  of  the  Gothic  King, 

Rabbi  Judas  the  son  of  Moses,  obedient  to  the  command  of 
Alonso,  interpreted  the  treatise  in  which  Avicenna  had  named 
(he  '  One  Thousand  and  Twenty-two  Stars  of  the  Fu-mament  till 
then  unknown  in  these  our  Western  Parts.'  The  canons  compiled 
by  Mahomet  Ibn  Geber  Alhatliem  the  Syrian  were  written  again 
in  a  more  intelligible  tongue  by  Rabbi  Zag.  Jehuda  El  Conlieso, 
the  Alfacjui,  and  Guillen  Aremon  Daspaso,  the  Priest,  translated 
'  the  Book  of  the  Constellations  which  are  in  the  eighth  Heaven, 
and  tlie  book  of  the  Sphere.'  And  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy, 
which  Af-Hazen  Ben  Yusseph  had  rendered  into  Arabic  at  the 
command  of  Almaimon  the  Miramamolin,  received  a  new  version 
from  llabhi  Isaac  Ben  Sid,  the  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  Toledo. 
Latin  Europe  was  indebted  to  Alonso  for  these  books,  which 
_  gave  a  powerful  impidse  to  the  study  of  astronomy :  but  the  for- 
'  mation  of  the  celebrated  Alfonsine  tables  was  tlie  most  important 
of  the  tasks  accomplished  under  his  patronage.  From  the  ancient 
proeme  prefixed  to  these  calculations,  and  written  by  Alonso  him- 
self, it  appears  that  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  wisest  Mathe- 
niaticiaus  afui  Doctors  of  the  Astral  Science — Abeu  Rayhel  and 
H  3  Alquibicio, 
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pretend,  Uiat  these  are  the  worck  of  PrometheuB,  not  of  the  poet^ 
nut  the  poet  himself  hath  told  us,  that  his  Prometheus  is  meant  to 
be  '  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence/  There  arc  other  passages,  in  which  Mr.  Shelley  speaks 
directly  in  his  own. person.  In  what  he  calls  an  ode  to  Libertjihe 
tells  us  that  she  did 

—  *  groan,  not  weep, 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  burn 

The  Galila;an  serpent  forth  did  creep 

And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishable  heap.' — p.  213. 

And  after  a  few  stanzas  lie  adds, 

'  O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  •  •  •  •  •  •  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there. 

So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  that  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard  : 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  Gordian  word,. 
Which  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm, 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and  abhorred  ; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term, 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  worm. 
O,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindle 

Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and  dwindle 

Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure  ; 
Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Elach  before  the  judgement-throne 
Of  its  own  awless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown !' — ^p,  H8» 

At  present  we  say  )iothing  of  the  harshness  of  style  and  incou 
gruity  of  metaphor,  whidi  these  verses  exhibit.  We  do  not  even 
ask  what  is  or  can  be  meant  by  the  kneeling  of  human  thought 
before  th^  judgment-throne  of  its  own  awless  soul :  for  it  is  a 
praiseworthy  precaution  in  an  author,  to  temper  irreligion  and 
sedition  with  nonsense,  so  that  he  may  avail  himself,  if  need  be,  of 
the  plea  of  lunacy  before  the  tribunals  of  his  country.  All  that  we 
now  condemn,  is  the  wanton  gratuitous  impiety  thus  obtruded  on 
the  world.  If  any  one,  after  a  serious  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  still  doubts  or  disbelieves,  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  par- 
doned ;  if  be  is  a  good  man,  he  will  himself  lament  that  he  has  not 
come  to  a  different  conclusion ;  for  even  the  enemies  of  oar  faith 

admit. 
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admit,  tJut  it  is  precioue  for  Uie  rcstrnlntg  which  it  imposes  oa 
liumati  vices,  and  for  the  consolations  which  it  fiirDiahcs  under  th| 
evils  of  life.  But  what  is  lo  be  said  of  a  man,  who,  like  Mr. 
Shelley,  waritoidj  and  uniiecossarily  goes  out  of  his  way,  not  tx>A 
reason  against,  hut  to  revile  Christianity  and  ils  author  ?  Let  him, 
adduce  his  arguments  against  our  religion,  and  we  shall  tell  him- 
where  to  find  them  answered :  hut  let  him  not  presume  to  insult, 
the  world,  and  to  profane  the  language  in  wljich  he  writes,  by^ 
rhyming  invectives  against  a  faith  of  which  he  kiiowa  nothing  but 


the 


Tbereal  cause  of  his  aversion  to  Christianity  is  cosily  dlscovefed,,    I 
Christianity  is  the  great  prop  of  tlie  soei;d  order  of  the  civilized, 
world  ;  this  social  order  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Shcliey's  hati'ed  ;  and„ 
therefore,  the  pillar  must  be  demolished,   that  the  building  may    | 
tumble  down.     His  views  of  the  nature  of  men  and  of  society  ar€>  J 
espressed,  we  dare  not  say  cxi)lained,  in  some  of  those  *  beavti/ui 
idealisms  of  moral  excellence,'  (we  use  his  own  words,)  in  which 
the  '  Prometheus'  abounds. 

'  The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  culled  life,  which  reiroiclied, 
as  with  colours  idly  spread,  all  men  believeU  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside  ; 
llie  loathsome  nia&k  has  fallen,  the  man  remaioj  sceptreless,  free,  uiicir* 
cumscribed,  but  man  equal,  unclassei),  tribcless,  and  oniioniess,  exempt 
from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king  over  himself;  just,  gentle, 
but  man  passionless  ;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pun,  which  wi 
his  will  made  or  suffered  them,  nor  yet  exempt,  tho'  ruling  them  like  *■ 
slaves,  from  chance  and  death,  and  mutability,  the  clogs  of  that  which 
else  might  oversoar  the  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven,  pinnacled 
dim  in  the  intense  inane.' — p.  120. 

Our  readers  may  he  puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph ;  we  must,  tlierefoie,  inform  them  that  it  is  not  prose, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act  of  Prometheus  verbatmi  et 
literatim.  With  this  information  they  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
absence  of  sense  and  grammar;  and  will  probably  perceive,  that  , 
Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  is,  in  sober  sadness,  drivelling  prose  run  mad.  \ 

With  the  prophetic  voice  of  u  misgiving  conscience,  Mr.  Shelley 
objects  to  criticism.     '  If  my  attempt  be  ineffectual,  (he  saj's)  let    ' 
the  punishment  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose  have  been  sufficient ; 
let  none  trouble  themselves  to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion  upon  n 
efforta.'     Is  there  no  respect  due  to  common  sense,  to  sound  taste,    ' 
to  morality,  to  religion  f  Are  evil  spirits  to  be  allowed  to  w    ' 
cluef  with  impunity,  because,  forsooth,  the  insti  uments  with  whicfi 
they  work  are  contemptible  P     Mr.  Shelley  says,  that  his  intentiona  ^ 
are  pure.     Pure  !  They  may  be  so  in  his  vocabulary ;  for,  (to  say 
Duthing  of  his  having  unfortunately  mistaken  nonsense  for  poetry, 
aodbUsphemy  for  an  imperious  duty,)  vice  and  irreligion,  and  the 
M  2  subversion  ^ 
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Atliverainn  of  society  nre,  according  lo  his  system,  pure  and  hdy 
filings  \  Chrislianity,  nnd  murnl  virtue,  and  social  order,  are  alone 
■  ni|mre.  Hut  we  care  not  about  his  intentions,  ur  by  wbut  epithet 
he  inny  cli'iose  to  cimracterize  them,  so  long  as  his  works  eihale 
contagious  mischief.  On  his  own  principles  he  must  admitj  that, 
in  exposing  lo  the  public  what  we  believe  to  be  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  writings,  we  discharge  a  sacred  duty.  He  professes 
to  write  in  order  to  reform  the  world.  The  essence  of  the  pro- 
posed reformation  is  the  destruction  of  religion  and  government. 
Such  a  reformation  is  not  to  our  taste ;  and  lie  must,  therefore, 
applaud  us  for  scrutinizing  the  merits  of  works  which  are  intended 
lo  promote  so  delei^table  a  purpose.  Of  Mr.  Shelley  himself  we 
,  know  nothing,  and  desire  to  know  nothing.  Be  his  private  qualities 
\  what  they  muy,  his  poems  (and  it  is  only  with  !iis  poems  that  we 
1  have  any  concern)  are  at  war  with  reason,  with  taste,  with  virtue, 
'  in  short,  with  all  that  dignifies  man,  or  that  man  reveres. 


AUT.  IX. — 1.  Pox  Stellarum,  a   Loyal  Almanac  for  the  Vtar 
of  our  Lord  1841.     By  Francis  Moore,  Physician  and  Pbilo- 

'2.   History  of  Chemistry,  prefhed  to  a  Manual  of  Chetruitry,  by 

William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  London.  8vo.  18'il. 
\\7  E  have  heard,  and  have  some  reason  to  believe,  tliat  the  start 
'  '  have,  for  some  period,  looked  with  a  malignant  aspect  on  the 
sale  of  the  '  Loyal  Almanac'  of  Doctor  Moore,  formerly  the  most 
popular  publication  of  the  kind.  Its  editors,  the  worthy  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  continue,  in- 
deed, to  present  the  public  with  the  portentous  '  hieroglyphic  of  the 
times,'  accompanied  by  the  dolorous  predictions  issued  by  ihe  repre- 
sentative who  assumes  the  name  of  the  once  venerated  Philomath : 
but  the  purchasers,  amongst  whom  this  production  yel  lingers,  only 
look  to  it  for  the  falling  of  fairs  and  nf  markets,  of  Saints  days  and  of 
holidays.  Judicial  astrology  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  votaries; 
and  a  phenomenon,  which  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent age,  caused  the  greatest  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  learned 
and  the  wise,  are  now  witnessed  by  the  rudest  vulgar  with  calm  cu- 
riosity. If  we  enter  the  cottage,  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer 
appear  pendant  from  the  wall.  The  labouring  hind  is  well  aware 
that  those  sure  prognostications  respecting  the  morrow's  sky,  its 
sunshine  and  its  storms,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  In  the 
meteorologic  column  of  the  almanac,  are  afforded  by  the  instru- 
ments of  philosophy.  Although  his  comprehension  of  the  power 
which  raises  and  depresses  the  fluid  mclal  in  the  glassy  tubes  may 
n^t  he  very  clear  or  definite,  yet  he  feds  the  profit  which  he  derives 
'  '  frbm 
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I  .&om  the  common  slock  of  knowledge;  lie  is  tlie  member  of  a  com- 
^•niinity  in  whicli  vague  conjecHire  has  been  succeeded  by  the  secu- 
rity derived  from  iisefii!  learning.  In  a  country  where  informa- 
tion is  generally  diffused  amongst  tlie  belter  ranks  of  society,  science 
exerts  a  power  upon  the  uneducated  classes  of  which  they  are  not 
conscious  t  the  atmosphere  is  permeated  by  its  electric  aura,  ai>d 
those  who  are  farthest  from  the  aninmting  energy  are  nevertheless 
vivified  by  the  influence,  though  ihey  cannot  discern  die  radiant 
orb  frum  whence  it  flows. 

Certainly,  if  man  may  ever  found  his  glory  on  the  achievements 
of  bis  wisdom,  he  may  reasonably  exult  in  the  discoveries  of  astro- 
nomy; but  the  knowledge  which  avails  us  has  been  created  solely 
by  tlie  absurdities  which  it  has  extirpated.     Delusion  became  the 
V^^^Msis  of  truth.     Horoscopes  and  nativities  have  taught  us  to  trace 
^■me  planet  in  its  sure  and  silent  path ;  and  ihe  acquirements  which 
P^pf  all  others  now  testify  the  might  of  the  Luman  intellect,  derived 
"    tiieir  origin  from  weakness  and  credulity.     No  individual  contri- 
buted more    to  the  advancement  of  astronomy  dian   Alunso  of 
Castile,  whom  his  friends  catted  the  Wise.     His  enemies,  who  tri- 
umphed in  proclaiming  that  his  wisdom  had  not  availed  him,  though 
VJdiey  too  wondered  at  its  failure,  were  accustomed  to  name  bim, 
^■AJonso  the  Aalrolvger.     In  his  reigrf,  the  sages  of  Chaldea  were  na- 
HHuralized  in  Spain.  Science  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  strange 
Ksaces  and  conflicting  creeds;  and  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen  met  in 
friendship  witli  the  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  the  Frank,  beneath 
the  sway  of  tlie  Gothic  King, 

Rabbi  Judas  the  son  of  Moses,  obedient  to  the  command  of 
Alonso,  interpreted  the  treatise  in  which  Avicenna  bad  named 
(he  '  One  Thousand  and  Twenty-two  Stars  of  the  Firmament  till 
tticn  unknown  in  these  our  Western  Parts.'  The  canons  compiled 
by  Mahomet  Ibn  Geber  Albalhem  the  Syrian  were  written  again 
in  a  more  intelligible  tongue  by  Rabbi  Zag.  Jehuda  El  Conlieso, 
the  Alfaqui,  and  Guillen  Aremon  Daspaso,  the  Priest,  translated 
*  the  Book  of  the  Constellations  which  are  in  the  eighth  Heaven, 
and  tlie  book  of  the  Sphere.'  And  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy, 
which  Al-Hazen  Ben  Yusseph  had  rendered  into  Arabic  at  the 
command  of  Almaimon  the  Miramamoliu,  received  a  new  version 
from  Uabbi  Isaac  Ben  Sid,  the  Chief  of  the  Synagogue  of  Toledo. 
Latin  Europe  was  indebted  to  Alonso  for  these  books,  which 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  astronomy :  but  the  for- 
mation  of  the  celebrated  Alfonsine  tables  was  tlie  most  important 
of  the  tasks  accomplished  under  his  pationage.  From  the  ancient 
proeme  prefixed  to  these  calculations,  and  written  by  Alonso  him- 
self, it  appears  that  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  wisest  Mathe- 
inattciaus  ipd  Doctors  of  the  Astral  Science — Aben  Rayhel  and 
'  M  3  Alquibicie, 
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AlquibioicL  and  Rabbi  Samuel  and  Rabbi  Jebuda  of  Toledo ;  Ma- 
homet and  Aben  Musa  of  Seville,  Yusseph  Aben  AH  and  Jacob 
Ab  Vena  of  Cordova,  and  many  otiiers  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tainSi  from  Oascony  and  from  Paris.  They  were  convened  in  the 
towers  of  the  fabled  Alcazar  of  Galiana, — she  who  had  been  loved 
by  Charlemagne— ftod  five  vears  were  employed  in  discussion. 
Alonso  usually  presided  in  the  assembly;  but  if  he  was  absent, 
Aben  Rayhel  and  Alquibicio,  who  had  been  his  masters,  took  the 
place  of  their  Royal  pupil.  After  the  tables  were  completed,  many 
noble  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Sa^es  and  their  issue ;  and 
they  returned,  richly  rewarded,  each  to  his  home. 

Thrown  from  hb  high  estate,  heart-broken  by  the  parricidal  re- 
bellion of  his  son  and  the  treachery  of  his  subjects^  Alonso  yet 
retraced  the  benefits  which  science  had  derived  from  his  ardour. 
And  whilst  be  lamented  his  misfortunes,  he  recollected  that  bis 
fume  in  foreign  lands  arose  as  much  from  his  Algorisms  as  from 
bis  kingdoms  and  his  sword. 

A  ti  Fernan  Perez  Ponce  el  leal 
Cormano  y  amigo  y  firroe  vassallo 
Lo  que  a  roios  homes  de  vista  les  callo 
Entiendo  decir,  j)Ianiendo  mi  roal, 
A  ti  qne  qui  taste  la  tierra  i  cabdal 
Per  lais  mias  faciendas ;  en  Roma  y  allende 
Mi  pendola  buela,  escucfaala  dende 
Ca  grita  doliente  con  fabla  mortal 
Como  yaz  solo  el  Rei  de  Castilla 
£1  Emperador  de  Alemania  que  foe. 
A  quel  que  los  Reyes  besevan  su  pie 
£  Heinas  pedian  limosna  e  roanzilla 
£1  que  de  hueste  mantuvo  en  Sevilla 
Cien  mil  de  a  cavallo  e  tres  doble  peones 
El  que  acatado  en  lejanas  naciones 
Foe  per  sus  tablas  e  por  su  cuchilla. 

Alonso  endangered  his  orthodoxy  by  his  opinions.  Astrology, 
when  employed  as  the  means  of  discovering  future  events,  was 
anathematized  by  the  Qfaurch  and  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  as  a 
vain,  lying,  and  presumptuous  art.  Notwithstanding  the  denun- 
ciations of  Tertullian,  and  Basil,  and  Bonaventure,  Alonso  was 
anxious  to  protect  the  dignity  of  his  favourite  pursuit  by  giving  it 
such  a  legal  sanction  as  would  distinguish  it  from  fraud  and  deceit. 
The  code  which  he  promulgated  attests  his  sentiments.  Astro-w 
Jogy>  ^®  declares  in  the  seventh  Partida,  is  one  of  the  seven  liberal 
sciences. — ^  And  according  to  the  law,  the  free  practice  thereof  is 
granted  to  such  as  be  masters  therein  and  understand  it  truly :  for 
the  judgments  and  predictions  which  are  given  by  this  art  are 
discerned  in  the  natural  course  of  the  planets,  and  are  taken  from 

the 
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the    books  of    Ptuleii]3f    and  the  other  wiee  niatlersj    vrho    have 
laboured  llierein.     The  other  manner  of  divining  is  bi^  aoolhsajers, 
Borcerers  and  wizzards.     Some  take  their  tokens  from  birds  or 
fironi  the  fate-word;  others  cast  lots ;  others  see  visions  in  water, 
or  ill  crystal,  or  in  a  mirror,  or  in  the  bright  eword  blade;  others 
frame  amulets;  others  prognosticate  bj  the  head  of  a  dead  man 
or  of  a  beast,  or  by  the  palm   of  the  hand  of  a  child,  or  of  a 
maiden.     These  ribalds,  and  such  ns  are  like  them,  are  wicked 
men  and  lewd    impostors;    and  manifold    evils   arise   from   their 
deeds  :  therefore  we  will  not  allow  any  of  them  to  dwell  in  our  do- 
minions.'— ^The  royal  Astrologer  had  little  reason  lo  deride  the 
iDuthsayer:  he  never  profited  by  the  science,  if  he  sought  it  as  a 
guide.     But  there  was  a  witchery  in  the  illusion  which  could  not 
easily  be  withstood  even  by  a  powerful  mind.     With  respect  to  the 
vorka  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  age,  it  must  be  rccoUectcd  that 
Astrology,  though  not  discredited,  was  only  a  secondary  object  with 
the  Arabian  and  Jewish  '  mathematicians.'     Many  of  the  treatises 
which  we  have  noticed  have  scarcely  a  symptom  of  the  perversion  of 
Kience.  *  They  are  sober  and  intelligible,  and  contain  a  fund  of 
knowledge  then  unattainable  from  any  other  source,  and  which  Uie 
Semitic  tribes  could  alone  impart  to  Christendom.     In  the  '  Book 
of  the  Sphere'   there  are  few  chapters  devoid  of  real  utility.     The 
1  oriental  observers  gave  the  method  of  determining  the  rising  of  the 
LWr,  of  taking  the  altitude  of  the  aun,  and  of  drawing  the  meridian 
I  ffine  :  they  enabled  the  student  to  solve  all  the  practical  problems  of 
BAutronomy.     In  the  intellectual  genealogy  of  man  they  may  claim 
^lo  be  llie  progenitors  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton;  and  the  c ale u- 
llbtious  of  the  Alfonsines  are  the  remote  but  efficient  causes  of  tho 
(erfection  of  modern  astronomy. 
Time  was,  when  the  astrologer  acted  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
■aie  world  of  politics :  but  yielding  to  the  stern  decree  of  fate,  his 
IWcupalion  now  is  gone.    Jacob's  staff  is  broken.     Tlie  brazen  as- 
rolabe  is  green  and  cankered.    Dust  and  cobwebs  cover  the  tomes 
Mf  Ptolemy  and   Haly;   and  the  garrets  of  Spitalfields  and  the 
^ven  Dials  are  untenanted  by  the  Seers,  who  whilome   dealt  out 
Ifceir  awful  prognostications  of  changes  in  Church  and  State,  and 
pho  scowling  alike  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  ensured  the 
fownfal  of  the  Turk,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Scarlet  Harlot  of  the 
1  Hills.     So  far  we  seem  to  have  gained  a  victory  o\et  the  bu- 
^Iperatitions  of  the  middle  ages;  but  our  superiority,  in  some  re- 
BpectB,  exists  rather  in  apprehension  than  in  reality;    and  we  have 
only  changed  the  appearance  of  the  disease.     Those  who  would 
have  been  misled  in  ancient  times  are  equally  deceivabie  in  modern 
^llays.     Human  folly  is  as  immortal  as  the  race ;  and  though  we  have 
"ragged  the  astrologer  out  of  his  arm-chair,  there  are  others  who 
M  4  have 
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biive  succeeded  to  liU  contemned  hoDcnirs,  fur  lie  was  guided  in 
Lis  tiicdbnttions  by  an  unperislmble  imtiiicl.  Doleful  Saturn  and 
Iticid  Jupiter  now  meet  uiiliti^did  in  the  same  conslcllalioii :  but 
the  Sage  who  would  heTetofore  have  comforted  the  he&rls  of  Uie 
citizens  of  London  with  the  plensing  eitpectations  of  plague  and 
pestilence,  and  war  ami  bloodshed,  aa  he  ga^ed  on  the  threahriiing 
conjunction  in  the  Zodiac,  now  aciiuires  the  same  popularity  by  de- 
ducing the  calamities  of  this  nether  M'orld  from  llie  asttcnililuge  of 
monarchs  at  n  congress;  and,  instead  of  watching  the  orbit  of  the 
planet,  he  fulfils  his  duty  by  reporting  the  course  of  the  minor  star 
which  glitters  on  the  breast  of  the  plenipotentiary. 

Tlie  most  flourishing  era  of  a:itrology  in  this  country  must  be 
placed  in  the  busy,  feverish  reigns  of  the  first  three  Stuarts.  Whilt^E 
Ashmole  lived,  the  Astral  fraternity  was  yet  numerous  and  respect- 
able :  and,  according  to  our  laudable  English  custom  of  uniting 
eating  and  drinking  with  all  other  sciences  and  pursuits,  they  bad  a 
grand  dinner  once  a  year,  a  usage  which  we  do  not  trace  amongst 
the  astrologers  of  any  other  nation.  William  Lilly  furnishes  ua 
with  a  curious  gallery  of  portraits  of  such  of  the  professors  as  flou- 
rished  in  London  about  his  time.  He  has  drawn  tltem  with  more 
accuracy  than  charity,  and  our  ideas  respecting  his  own  honesty  are 
unluckily  elucidated  tiy  the  minute  delineation  of  the  sins  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  rivals  and  contemporaries. 

Doctor  Simon  Forman,  a  personage  of  some  celebrity,  studied 
and  took  his  medical  degree  beyond  the  seas  ;  '  he  had  good  success 
in  resolving  questions  about  marriage:'  this  qualification  will  be 
duly  estimated  when  we  recollect  his  participation  iu  the  intrigues 
of  the  libidinous  Countess  of  Essex.  In  other  questions,  it  is  ex- 
ultiiigly  stated  by  Lilly,  he  was  '  very  moderate.'  So  indeed  it 
■ccms,  from  his  own  journal.  '  Being  in  bed  one  morning,'  he 
says,  '  1  was  desirous  to  know  whether  1  should  ever  be  a  Lord, 
Eatl,  or  Knight.'  So  he  cast  a  figure,  and  thereupon  he  '  con- 
cluded that  within  two  years'  time,  lie  should  be  a  L^ord.'  '  But 
before  the  two  years  were  expired,  the  Doctors  put  me  in  New- 
gate, and  nothing  came.'  Doctor  Forman  underwent  this  perse- 
cution from  the  other '  Doctors,'  because  he  presumed  to  carry  on 
his  warfare  under  colour  of  his  Leyden  degree  of  medicine,  and 
without  being  duly  authorized  to  entcrmiiiate  his  fellow-subjects  by 
virtue  of  a  regular  license  from  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 
He  also  predicted  that  Iiia  scholar.  Doctor  Napper  of  Lindford, 
would  be  a  great  dunce;  and  yet,  adds  Lilly,  '  in  continuance  of 
time  he  proved  a  dngiilur  iislrii/oger  mid  phi/sidan ;'  a  consum- 
mation which,  in  those  days,  might  perhaps  approach  to  an  acconi- 
lishment  of  the  prophecy. 

William  IJredon,  Vicar  of  Thornton  in  Buckinghamshire,  was 
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'  abeolutely  the  most  polite  person  for  Nativities,'  and  he  had  aUo 
the  merit  of '  siricllj  adhering  lo  Ptolemj,'  whom  he  well  imder- 
stood.  This  polite  and  profound  astrologer  had,  however,  one 
trifliag  failing,  thongh  it  did  not  impeach  hia  judgment: — '  he  was 
so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco 
be  would  cut  up  the  bell  ropes  and  smoke  iheni.' 

Astrology  was  a  fold  which  afforded  a  refuge  to  stragglers  from 
all  professions.  Captain  Bubb,  who  lived  in  Lambeth,  resolved 
horary  cjuestions  astrologicallj  :  '  he  was  a  proper  handsome  man, 
well  spoken,  but  wtllial  covetous.'  The  Captain's  destiny  was 
mainly  influenced  by  a  certain  butcher,  who,  having  been  robbed  at 
a  fair  of  forty  pounds,  applied  to  Uie  Captain  to  discover  the  thief, 
which  he  agreed  to  do  for  '  ten  pounds  paid  in  ready  money.' 
The  querist  was  directed  to  wait  at  a  certain  place  at  midnight, 
when  the  Ihief  would  appear;  he  did  so,  and  at  the  witching  hour, 
somebody  came  riding  fiercely  at  full  gallop.  Tlie  butcher  im- 
mediately knocked  the  rider  down,  and  unluckily  he  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  '  John,'  the  Captain's  own  servant.  In  consequence 
of  this  mistake,  poor  Captain  Bubb  '  was  indicted  and  sufl'ered  upon 
the  pillory,'  as  it  is  tenderly  expressed  by  Lilly,  and  ended  bis  days 
in  great  disgrace. 

Alexander  Hart  the  Philomath,  '  a  comely  man  of  good  aspect,' 
had  also  been  a  soldier.  This  worthy  sage  professed  ques- 
lionary  astrology,  and  a  little  of  physic  ;  but  as  he  bad  seen  good 
service  in  the  wars,  his  chief  skill  '  was  to  elect  young  gentlemen 
.fit  times  to  play,  that  they  might  win  or  get  money.'  '  A  rustical 
,'  to  whom  he  bad  promised  a  conference  with  a  spirit, 
brought  liim  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  Aldermen  sentenced 
lum  also  'to  be  set  upon  the  pillory,'  but  he  was  rescued  from  this 
mtliction  by  the  loving  kindness  of  John  Taylor  tlie  water  poet, 
who  being  his  great  friend,  got  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Richard- 
ion  to  bail  him,  and  being  so  enlarged,'  he  very  wisely  ran  away. 
William  Poole,  whom  Lilly  calls  a  '  nibbler  at  astrology,'  but 
jjthom  we  suspect,  from  the  expression  used  in  his  will,  to  have  been 
Esther  an  aspiring  competitor,  had  nearly  attained  a  greater  eleva- 
n.  Poole's  evil  destiny  led  him  to  a  tavern  where  a  silver  cup 
s  lost.  '  Justice  Jay'  forthwith  issued  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, and  he  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where 
emained  until  the  Justice  was  dead  and  buried ;  he  then  issued 
li  from  his  concealment,  and  revenged  himself  by  writing  verses 
.    ■UheJu.licc-sgrme. 

It  was  thus  that  astrology  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  law : 
^illy  himself  was  summoned  befoie  the  awful  bur  of  Hick's  Hall, 
where  he  appeared  to  an  indictment  upon  which,  if  he  had  been 
d  guilty,  lie  would  have  '  suffered,'  like  his  friend  the  Captain. 
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He  had  (he  good  Forluiie  to  be  aoqnitled,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tbe 
favourable  aspect  of  Justice  Hooker, '  the  oracle  of  all  tbe  Justice) 
of  the  Peace  in  MidiHeses,'  w  ho,  bj  Lilly's  entreaty,  was  present  at 
the  trial.  Lilly  was  one  of  those  men  who,  by  dint  of  plain,  perse- 
vering, consistent,  unblushing  roguery,  acquire  a  decent  reputation, 
convince  themselves  that  they  arc  honest,  put  money  in  their  purses, 
and  in  due  time  are  comfortably  buried,  as  he  was,  under  a  nice 
block  marble  ttone,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  deceased  Tirtue  in 
English  and  in  Latin.  The  shrewd  shock-pated  knave  came  up 
from  Diseworlli  with  the  Leicester  carrier,  and  was  bound  'prentice 
to  Gilbert  Wright  of  Newgate  Market.  His  enemies  maintained 
ihat  Gilbert  wt S3  taylor.  Lilly  repels  the  taunt  vrith  great  energy. 
— '  I  write  this,' — quoth  he, — *  that  the  world  may  know  that  he 
waacotaylor,  or  myself  of  that  or  any  other  pr^essjon.'  my  work  was 
to  go  before  my  master  to  church;  to  attend  tny  master  when  he 
went  abroad;  to  make  clean  bis  shoos;  sweep  the  streets;  help 
to  drive  bucks  when  we  washed;  fetch  water  in  a  tub  from  the 
Thames,  I  have  helped  to  carry  eighteen  tubs  of  water  in  one 
morning;  weed  tlie  garden;  scrape  trenchers,  and  so  forth.  If  I 
had  any  profession,  it  wa«  of  this  nature.  I  should  never  have 
denied  my  being  a  taylor  had  I  been  one,' — Diligent  he  surely 
was;  and  his  master  rewarded  him  by  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds. 
Gilbert  Wright  being  gathered  to  bis  fathers,  his  widow,  who 
had  been  twice  married  to  '  old  men,  was  now  resolved  to  be  cozened 
no  more.'  To  her  maid,  Lilly's'  fellow-servant,' the  lusty  dame  fre- 
quently observed,  that  '  she  cared  not,  if  she  married  a  man  that 
would  love  her,  though  lie  had  never  a  penny;'  after  a  few  tender 
hints  of  this  kind,  Lilly  became  bold;  and  one  day  '  after  dinner, 
when  all  her  talk  was  about  husbands,'  he  '  saluted  her :'  she  spoke 
lovingly;  he  obtained  her  hand,  which,  sis  years  afterwards,  was 
snatched  from  him  by  death,  she  leaving  him  one  thousand  pounds 
as  a  reward  for  all  his  services.  Lilly  now  throve  apace;  be  married 
a  second  wife;  she  was  of  the  '  nature  of  Mars,'  and  brought  him 
five  hundred  pounds  as  a  portion;  and,  with  this  addition  to  bis 
fortune,  he  fairly  embarked  himself  in  tlie  study  of  '  astrology,  the 
black  art,  alchemy,  and  all  other  occidt  sciences.' 

Lucrative  as  these  pursuits  may  haje  been,  he  carried  them  on  in 
conjimction  with  other  professions  of  a  less  occult  nature.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  confessitm  Lilly  was  a  pimp.  True  it  is,  that 
when  he  '  ordered  the  fair  Lady  from  Greenwich  to  go  at  such  a 
day  and  see  a  play  at  Salisbury  Court,  which  she  did,  and  within 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  young  Lord  came  into  the  same  bos 
wherein  she  was;'  the  conjunction  between  the  fair  Greenwich 
Lddy  and  the  yoinig  Lord  was  eifected,  not  by  human  means,  but 
by  the  ministry  of  the  angels  Uriel,  Raphael  and  Zadkiel,  and  tlic 
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Peatade  of  Solomon.  But  all  is  vaiiilj: — '  I  grew  weory,'— 4ie 
exclaims, '  of  such  emplojmeuCs,  and  since  have  burned  my  booka 
whicb  instructed  these  curiosities.'- — Lilly  picked  pockets  and  stole 
papers;  but  tbeae  feats  were  performed  out  of  pure  friendship, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  '  helping  Mr.  Pennington.'  And  in  ad- 
dition to  these  honourable  exertions  of  science,  Lilly  was  an  '  intel'- 
ligencer,'  or,  in  plain  English,  a  spy,  for  which  he  received  a 

fensiou  from  the  Council  of  State  under  the  Commonwealth. 
n  his  more  avowed  calling  of  an  astrologer,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  his  '  Mercurina  Anglicus'  was  a  useful  ally  to  the  Round- 
heads. He  tells  us,  with  much  satisfaction,  that,  during  one  of 
Cromwell's  battles,  a  soldier  stood,  with  the  Almanac  in  his  hand, 
exclaiming  as  the  troops  passed  by  him — 'Lol  hear  what  Lilly 
saith ;  you  are  in  this  month  promised  victory ;  fight  it  out,  brave 
boj's  !  and  then  read  that  month's  prediction.'  Lilly  was  a  very 
pnident  astrologer.  Until  the  cause  of  the  King  began  to  decline 
rapidly  he  tells  us  that  he  was  'more  cavalier  than  roundhead.' 
Subsequently  he  could  still  discern  that  the  configurations  of  the 
planets  boded  no  certainty  to  the  prevailing  party,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '  I  engaged  body  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  Parliament^ 
but  still  with  much  affection  unto  his  Majesty's  person,  and  unto 
monarchy,  which  1  loved  and  approved  beyond  any  government 
whatever.'  The  same  prescience  created  an  instinctive  antipathy 
between  him  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  therefore,  when  Cromwell 
became  Protector,  Lilly  felt  himself  in  favour,  and  he  could 
'  write  as  freely  and  satirically'  as  he  chose.  Using  these  expressions, 
he  could  scarcely  intend  to  conceal  the  secret  that  his  astrology  was 
merely  tlie  vehicle  of  the  opinions  which  he  was  paid  to  favour. 

A  history  of  Court  Astrologers  would  form  an  amusing  volume, 
particularly  if  we  could  trace  the  effects  of  the  advice  of  such  ah 
irresponsible  ministry.  Walienstein  depended  much  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  Giovaii  Baptista  Seni  of  Genoa,  whom  he  engaged  throtigh 
the  intervention  of  his  confidant  Pioroni  the  Florentine.  Seni 
willingly  promised  his  services  at  the  rale  of  five-and-twenty  crown's 
per  month.  '  Nay,'  exclaimed  Walienstein,  when  the  t^rms  were 
made  known  to  him,  '  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hire  a  wise  man  at 
sucb  a  price ;  he  shall  have  two  thousand  crowns  a-year,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  a  coach  and  six  besides.'  So  liberal  a  salary  probably 
secured  agreeable  predictions. 

In  our  times  recourse  has  been  hnd  to  astrology  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  The  astrological  predictions  of  Thomas 
Joseph  Moult,  a  seer  of  great  repute  amongst  tlic  French  peasantry, 
and  VI ho  is  said  to  have  nourished  at  Naples  under  Frederic  Barba- 
Fossa,  were  reprinted  with  due  adaptations  favouring  the  cause  of  tho 
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Tri-coluurci)  banner  as  well  as  of  the  ImEKriat  Eagte.*  FromtheiTf- 
lem  of  cenlralizalion  adopted  by  llic  French  govern  went,  we  c 
scarcely  be  unjust  in  churging  the  ruling  powers  with  the  cooci 
lion  of  tlie  piophecj.  'lliis  ma)'  appear  a  strange  maixeuvie 
in  France,  the  eitlightcned  abode  of  '  philosophj'  and  '  reason';  but 
it  xs  quite  consistent  with  tlie  liberal  philosophy  of  infidelity  to 
proscribe  religion,  al  the  same  time  that  it  encourages  (he  grossest 
superstition  nnd  credulity. 

It  haij  been  seen  how  carefully  Alonso  distinguishes  between 
astrology  and  the  sciences  of  divination  ;  the  learned  astronomer  was 
anxious  to  disclaim  all  consoriahip  with  tlie  diviner,  who,  however, 
like  himself,  was  not  unfreiiuently  employed  to  act  a  part  in  the 
political  drama.  English  history  abounds  iu  instances  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  denunciations  of  the  soothsayer.  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond unfuiled  his  banner  in  accomplishment  of  the  saw  of  the 
soothsayer,  who  had  long  declared  that  the  Dun  cow  would  pros- 
per iu  England.  Changes  in  the  royal  dynasty  were  anticipated 
as  long  foretold,  and  the  rude  and  awful  rhyme  assisted  to  feed  the 
fury  of  civil  war.  Devices  and  tokens,  signs  and  bearings,  were  iu' 
troduced  so  as  to  blend  allegory  with  heraldry. 

When  the  Bear  is  mu^tzled  and  cannot  byte, 
And  the  Hurs  is  fettered  and  raimul  stryke. 
And  the  Swanne  is  sicke  and  cannot  swymme. 

Then  shall  the  splayfoot  Englniid  winne.  

Howard  wrote  his  '  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of  BuppoKd 
Prophecies,'  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect  which  they 
produced.  The  best  comment,  however,  upon  these  predictions  is 
found  ill  tlie  Statutes  at  Large.  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH[.,  had  made  it  felony  to  declare  any  false 
prophecy  upon  occasion  of  arms,  fields,  or  letters.  This  statute 
was  repeated  by  Mary,  and  revived  as  a  temporary  act  by  the  3d 
and  4th  Hd.  VI.  c.  1C.  Elizabeth's  policy  revived  the  law;  and  by 
a  statute  now  in  force,  (5  Eliz.  c.  15.)  it  was  ordained  and  enacted, 
'  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  first  day  of  May  next 
coming,  do  advisedly  and  directly  advance,  publish,  and  set  fortli 
by  writing,  printing,  signing,  or  any  other  open  speech  or  deed,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  any  fond,  fantastical  or  false  prophecy, 
in  climactcricBl  cycfci.    Afrw 

(ic  dans  un  del  gnindi  flili  de 
uii>  [lobli!],  ct  loni  prfilm. 
ibte  et  indepciiilmte,  par  toutn 
upon 
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upon  or  by  llie  occasion  of  any  arms,  fields,  beasts,  badges,  or 
such  other  like  things  accustomed  in  arms,  cognizances,  or  signets, 
or  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  time,  year,  name,  and  bioodslied  or 
war,  to  the  intent  thereby  to  make  any  rebellion,  insurrection, 
disaensioD,  loss  of  life,  or  oilier  diaturbauce,  within  this  realm, 
and  other  the  Queen's  dominions :  That  every  such  person  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted  for  every  such  oU'ence,  ahull  suffer  impri- 
sonment of  his  body  by  the  space  of  one  year,  without  bail  or 
niainprize,  and  shall  forfeit,  for  every  sucU  offence,  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds.' 

A  prophetical  distich,  uttered  by  Saint  Viucent  Ferrer,  was  in- 
geniously turned  to  good  account  by  the  Dominicans,  at  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  Saint  Vincent's  lines  s 
remarkable  either  for  rhythm  or  distinctness — 

Dotiara  wn  gran  br&m  lo  bou. 
lie  '  Bull,'  by  no  very  evident  application,  was  decided  to  be  his 
£zcellcncy  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and  his  roar  was  the  tumult  excited 
it^  the  banishment  of  the  unhappy  Ishmaelites.  Father  Bleda  con- 
idered  the  prediction  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  en- 
raved  the  hieroglyphic  a  1  animal  in  the  title-page  of  his  curious 
*  Chronica  de  loa  Moros  de  Espana.' 

Nostradamus  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  almost  as  per- 

tanent  a  reputation  as  Merlin.     It  is  seldom  that  even  a  glimpse 

%f  meaning  can  bo  discovered  in  his  barbarous  strains ;  but  here 

Mid  there  we  stumble  on  a  verse  Mhtch  may  he  pertinently  applied. 

dipus  could  not  give  the  sense  of  the  whole  of  the  following 

■train,   but  the  second  line  was  considered  as  foretelling  th« 

Beth  of  Charles  the  First. 

Gaml  et  Bruxelles  marchereiit  conlre  Aiivei?, 
Saiat  de  Londrcs  mdlrunt  i  morl  la/r  Roy, 
Le  sel  et  le  vin  luy  serront  a  I'envers, 
Pour  eux  avoir  le  regne  en  desarroi. — c.  ix.  q.  4-9. 
IKnother  cjuatrain  is  said  to  predict  the  revolution  of  1688  witfr' 
tolerable  clearness — 

Trenle  de  Londres  secret  coiijureront 

Contre  Icur  Roi,  sur  le  Ponl,  I'etitreprize 

Luy,  satellites  la  mort  degousteront, 

Un  Roi/  esUu,  blond  et  nalif' de  Frixe. — c.  iv  q.  S8. 

Favoured  and  consulted  as  Nostradamus  was  hy  Calhailne 
'of  Medicia,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  many  of  his  perplexed 
Verses  had  a  definite  tendency.  During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
they  came  again  in  vogue.  And  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV.  they 
c  found  an  interpreter  iu  Balthazar  Guinard,  who,  with 
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great  acumen,  compiled  his  *  Concordance  det  Proph(§tiee  de  Nos- 
tradamus avcc  I'histoire  deptiis  Henry  II.  jusqu'i  Louis  le  Grand/ 
Nostradanms  was  no  friend  to  the  Papal  authority. 

O  vaste  Rome !  ta  ruiiie  sapproche  ! 

Nun  de  tes  roan,  de  ton  sang  et  substance, 

L'aspre  par  lettnes  fera  ti  horrible  conche 

Fer  poiutu  mis  a  tous  jusque  au  roaocbe. — c.  z.  q.  6S. 

These  and  similar  denunciations  were  supposed  to  denote  the 
fate  of  the  Papacy  at  that  eventful  period  when  Joseph  the  Philo- 
sopher summoned  the  obedient  pontiff  from  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Caesars.  The  Papal  Court,  with  less  wisdom  than  has  usually 
marked  its  conduct  of  late  years,  published  a  Bull  on  Easter  Day, 
1781,  declaring  that  no  one  should  dare  to  read  the  prophecies  of 
Nostradamus,  under  pain  of  incurring  excommunication,  and  of 
being  sentenced  to  the  gallies.  During  the  novelty  of  thb  perse- 
cution, a  fortunate  possessor  of  a  stray  copy  of  the  *  Centuries'  was 
enabled,  thanks  to  the  threats  of  spiritual  and  temporal  punisk- 
Dicnt,  to  sell  it  at  Avignon  for  the  enormous  price  of  1823  livres. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  Capuchins  at  Cenzano  preserved  a  tran- 
script of  the  Prophecies  in  their  library,  and  the  report  excited  so 
much  anxious  curiosity,  that  His  Hohness  dispatched  a  party  of 
sbirri,  under  the  command  of  a  notary,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  dangerous  volume.  Before,  however,  the  civU  and  military 
authorities  could  i*each  the  convent,  the  friars  had  warily  secreted 
their  treasure,  and  the  notary  and  the  sbirri  returned  with  empQf 
hands. 

Whether  Nostradamus  ever  attempted  to  tell  the  fortune  of 
Europe  by  guesses  and  conjectures  assuming  the  language  of 
prediction,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  though  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  occasionally  did  thus  attempt  to  amuse 
his  readers.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  never  wrote  a  line  which 
did  not  indicate  much  talent  and  acuteness,  once  attempted  to 
prophesy  in  sport ;  and  in  answer  to  an  ancient  metrical  pro- 
phecy, transmitted  to  him  by  a  friend,  he  returned  the  following 
lines. 

*  When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 
When  Jamaica  shall  be  Lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main ; 
When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid, 
And  Mexico  prove  another  Madrid  ; 
When  Mahomet's  ships  on  the  Baltic  shall  ride, 
And  Turks  shall  labour  to  have  ports  on  that  side  ;* 

When 

*  While  the  Turkish  empire  was  in  its  strength,  Sir  Thomas  had  good  reason  for 
venturing  upon  this  prediction.  *  We  cannot  be  out  of  ull  fear  ;  for  if  the  Turk  should 
conquer  Poland  he  would  &oon  be  at  the  sea.    And  from  the  constitution  of  the  Polish 

govcru" 
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■When  Africa  iJiall  no  more  sell  out  her  blacAs, 
T(i  make  slaves  aud  drudges  lu  die  AiQcricaii  iracts : 
When  Baiima  ihe  uld  shall  be  subdued  by  the  new; 
Wben  a  ni^w  drove  of  Turtara  shall  China  subdue  ; 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure, 
But  employ  it  at  home  :n  American  ple^uure ; 
When  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in  trade; 
When  men  shall  almost  pass  to  Venice  by  Innd, 
Not  iu  deep  water,  but  from  sand  to  sand  ;* 
Wbon  Nova  Zeinbla  shall  be  no  slay 
Unto  tbem  that  pass  to  or  from  Calbay  : 
Then  think  itrange  things  are  come  to  light. 
Whereof  but  few  b^ve  had  a  foresight.' 
How  nearly  these  Brunoniau  vaticinations  have  bet^a  accompli^jlied, 
jl  sufficieutly  evident.  And  where  Sir  Thomas  has  erred,  lie  was 
deceived  only  by  the  happening  of  events  which  no  human  wiadoni 
Could  then  foresee. 

Charms  and  sptlla,  by  which  the  infutuiited  votary  sought  an 
indication  of  futurity,  belong  rather  to  goetic  than  to  astral  art; 
ut  all  tlie  species  of  divination,  however  effected,  have  one  intent, 
lie  mischievous  foreknowledge  scathes  the  presumptuous  being 
yy  wliotn  it  is  sought.  Auguries,  palmistry,  the  lot,  the  points  of 
'ic  geomancer,  are,  like  astrology,  the  enunciations  of  an  active 
ktality,  which  can  be  revealed  to  man,  but  not  evaded  by  him. 
hnena  constitute  the  poetry  of  history,  niey  cause  the  series  of 
rents,  which  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  lo  flow  into  epical 
inity  ;  and  the  political  catastrophe  seems  to  be  produced  not 
r  prudence,  or  by  folly,  but  by  iJie  fiu  per  in  ten  ding  destiny.  The 
imeroua  tokens  of  the  deadi  of  Henry  IV.  are  finely  tragical, 
lary  of  Medicis,  in  her  dream,  saw  the  brilliant  gems  of  her 
owii  ciiange  into  pearls,  the  symbol  of  tears  and  mourning.  Ad 
rl  hooted  until  sunrise  at  the  window  of  the  chamber  to  whicb 
B  King  and  Queen  retired  at  ^t.  Denis,  on  the  night  preceding 
ler    coronation.     IhiTing   the   ceremony   it   was    observed,    with 


old  make  us 


3  amongst  IhemjelvcBiiefllousies  betwpen  (be  king  and  Ihe  Re. 
rnnniD,  JEalouiics  of  ihe  CossBcks,  and  Ihc  course  of  Turkish 


of  Ihe  Tnnnig,  jealouucs  oi  ine  uossbcks, 
»ilh  Ihe  Emperor  of  Gernianj',  when 
-  lu  fear  Ibal  "'-■- 


iuew  acquiit  of 


pos].     And  then  hi 
I  Ihe  canGoet  oi 


ith  the  Pole, 


"ig 


Liuully  did  ride  in  (he  BaJdc 
e,  thougit  not  according  lo  llie 


-J  warlike  men,  may  be  a 
aanomcii  iiiipi,  mnnaed  by  ibe  corsaiis  of  Algi 
Ihin  the  iait  Ihree  j-can.  lo  that  tb's  line  has  beco 
^loftheaulluir. 

*  Tlie  accuniplUhaienI  a(  Ihe  prediction  will  \x  bastencd  lij  polilieal 
— '  idfarmi  ue  ibat  Venice,  iiupoveHihed  and  decayed,  will  see  her  lagoons  con- 

d  into  pestilenliBi  uaishes  in  a  mnch  sliorlrc   '  proceu  uf  time'  Ibait  could  be 

Bled  before  the  sobTcnioii  of  the  proud  republic. 
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dread,  (hat  (he  dark  purtala  leading  to  Uie  roj&l  sepnlchrei  be- 
neath the  choir,  were  gapitig  and  expanded.  Tn«  flame  of 
the  consecrated  taper  beld  by  the  Cjneen  wua  suddenly  exlin- 
giiished,  and  twice  her  crown  nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
prognoatications  of  the  misfortunes  nf  tlie  Stuarts  have  equally 
a  character  of  solemn  grandeur;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
portents  of  Uome  when  we  read  how  the  sudden  tempest  rent 
the  royal  standard  on  the  Tower  of  London.  Charles,  yielding  to 
his  destiny,  was  obstinate  in  the  signs  of  evil  death.  He  refused 
to  be  clad  in  the  garments  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  which 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  arrayed,  and  he  would  be  attired 
in  white  satin.  Strongly  did  the  Ear!  of  Pembroke  attempt  to 
dissuade  him — for  the  prophecy  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  white 
King  had  long  been  current— but  his  intreaties  were  in  vain;  and 
Charles  was  crowned,  invested  with  the  raiment  which  indicated 
his  misfortunes. 

So  near  a  relation  exists  between  the  delusions  of  Astrolt^y  and 
of  Alchemy  that  it  will  excite  but  little  surprize  if  we  find  Alonso 
the  Astrologer  appearing  also  in  the  character  of  Alonso  the  Adept. 
In  the  LiDRo  DEL  Tesoiio,  composed  by  '  Don  Alonso,  King 
of  Spain,  be  who  had  been  Emperor,'  he  states,  with  great  devotion 
and  humility  that,  although  he  had  not  wished  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  yet  the  gift  was  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he  might  de- 
fend the  Kingdoms  of  his  fathers.  '  In  secrecy,'  he  says,  '  I 
was  instructed  in  this  inestimable  treasure,  and  therewith  did  I 
encrease  my  wealUi.'  It  would  have  been  fortunate  if  he  could  have 
employed  bis  power  in  the  season  of  distress.  Letters  are  extant  in 
which  King  Alonso  solicits  alms;  and  he  pawued  his  crown  jewels 
to  the  Miramamolin  of  Marocco.  The  fancied  treasure  of  Alonso 
was  guarded  with  much  jealousy.  A  copy  is  extant  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Madrid,  bound  m  boards  of  massy  oak.  The  manuscript 
was  locked  with  an  iron  lock,  a  circumstance  from  whence  it  also 
obtained  the  name  of  the  '  Libro  del  Candadu.'  This  precaution 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  needless,  for  alt  the  efficient  lessons 
of  the  art  are  written  in  secret  characters,  so  that  the  opening  of 
the  volume  is  of  Httle  service  to  '  the  good  and  the  wise,'  for  whose 

Erofit  Alonso  wishes  to  reserve  the  exposition  of  the  secret,  which 
e  was  etjually  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  profane.*     The  cipher 

employed 


•  A>  a  .[Kcimen  of  (lie 

full-tunud  Castiliaii  pruse  of  liiis  rojal  uuUitif,  we  give  the 

fulJomiig  (lussage: — 

'  Magiicr  sea  dicho  en  I 

>  Ilbroa  de  toa  Rabioc  qur  el  oma  que  oculta  el  leiaro  iion  face 

de  CBiidHd,  biell  que  v<i  m 

dido  uira  de  Otoe  bueno  e 

»bia,  (ca  uori  Hr  puede  la  aabiduris  wl  la  faondad,  couo  Id 

ue  ca  wvcndo  cuinuii  llegaria  a  las  manos  de  los  omet  Don 

bufiios.      E  I'iini  i\i\e  •Fp» 

es  en  cuuio  fui  sabido  riesic  altj  snber,  jo  vos  lo  dire  en 
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oyed  by.  Alonso  indicates  the  source  of  his  knowledge.  His 
ibet  appears  to  be  a  current  Cuphic  character^  or  rather  that 
fication  of  the  Cuphic  which  is  still  used  by  the  Occidental  or 
ritanian  Arabs,  but  the  letters  are  varied  by  points  and  flou- 
5.;  they  are  probably  not  employed  accprding  to  their  original 
irs;  and  it  appears  from  the  table  or  key  at  the  end  of  the  Ma- 
manuscript,  that  each  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet  has  ten  of 
re  corresponding  signs  in  the  secret  character, 
.onso  chose  to  deliver  his  precepts  in  *  trovas'or  in  verse,  a  prac- 
Arhich  was  also  adopted  by  many  other  adepts.  Alchemy  ha» 
pithily  defined  in  the  old  apophthegm — Ais  &me  arte,  cujus 
ipium  est  mentiri,  medium  laborare,  et  finis  mendicare.  Not 
nit^d  with  the  promise  of  poverty  entailed  upon  their  own  pur-*^ 
the  Alchemists  thought  tit  to  .unite  it  with  the  unprofitable  art 
^esy.  Alonso  claims  an  Egyptian  as  his  master  in  the  noble 
<5es  of  Astrology  and  Alchemy.  The  best  vessel  in  his  navy 
1  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Sage  embarked. 

*  Lles;6  pues  la  fatna  a  los  mios  oidos 
Qu'en  tierra  de  Egipto  uii  sabio  viviaj 
£  con  su  saber  oi  que  facia 
Notes  los  cases  ca  nen  son  venidos  : 
Les  astros  juzgaba,  e  aquestos  mevidos 
Per  disposicion  del  ciele,  fallaba 
Los  cases  qu'el  tiempo  future  eccultaba) 
Bien  fuesen  antes  per  este  entendides 

De  las  mias  naves  mande  la  roejer^ 
E  llegada  al  puerlo  de  Alexandria, 
El  fisice  Aftrologe  en  ella  salia. 
E  k  mi  fue  llegade  certes  con  amor : 
£  aviendo  sabide  su  grande  primer 
En  los  movimentos  que  face  la  sphera 
Siempre  le  tuve  en  grande  manera, 
Ca  siempre  a  les  sabies  se  debe  el  onon 

La  piedra  que  llaman  filesofal 

Sabia  facer,  e  me  la  ensefio 

Feci mesla  juntos,  despues  solo  yo, 

Cenque  muchas  veces  crecio  mi  caudal ; 

E  bien  que  se  puede  facer  esta  tal 

De  etras  materias,  mas  siempre  una  cosa 

Yo  vos  propongo  la  menos  penesa 

Mas  escelente  e  mas  principal. 

Le  que  yo  quiero  es  non  sea  perdido 
La  gran  valia  deste  magisterio 

Ca  sabed  que  el  verso  face  excellentes  e  nias  bien  oydos  los  casos  ca  saberaos 
lo  Dios  dellos  asaz  le  place  ca  asi  lo  fizo  el  Rey  David  en  el  su  Salterio.     Yo  fui 
en  este  gran  Tesoro  en  poridad  e  lo  ^z,  e  con  el  aument6  el  mi  aver, 
L.  XXVl.  NO.  LI.  N  Ma» 
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Mas  non  quiera  <lar  un  tan  gmnde  inaperio 

A  ome  qu'eti  letras  non  sea  sabido. 
This  proeme  is  followed  by  the  Poetical  Treasure  itself,  divided 
into  books.  Leonaido  Fioravanti  of  Bologna  deciphered  iweolj- 
■even  octaves.  The  promised  way  to  wealth  ifisclosed  in  them, 
is  by  no  means  more  accessible  than  that  which  is  found  Jo  such 
alchemical  works  as  can  be  read  with  greater  ease;  and  Alorno 
shrowds  himself  in  all  the  mystery  of  other  adepts,  when  he  instructs 
us  to  take  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  the  lady  who  dwells  in  the 
heavens,  and  wash  her  black  face  in  the  baths  of  the  moon. 

Delrio,  who,  unmindful  of  the  Horatian  precept,  brings  in  the 
Devil  for  the  purpose  of  removing  many  difliculties  which  might 
be  solved  without  his  agency,  supposes  that  Satan  was  efficient  in 

Eromoting  the  study  of  Alchemy.  Constautine  and  his  companions 
ad  followed  all  the  precepts  of  Hermes,  but  no  gold  appeared; 
and,  weary  and  disappointed,  they  consulted  the  Angel  of  Dark- 
ness, asking  him  to  reveal  the  means  of  etfecling  the  transmu- 
tation and  thus  obtaining  all  worldly  good  and  riches. — '  La  borate, 
laborate,  loborate,' — was  the  reply  which  they  received.  En- 
couraged by  the  implied  promise  of  success,  they  began  the 
alchemical  process  again,  and  pursued  the  task  so  strenuously,  that 
at  length  all  their  property  was  wasted,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  misery.  At  last  Constautine  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  precept. — '  Tlius  it  is,' — he  said  to  his  companions, — '  that 
the  lying  Spirit  deceives  mankind  by  ambiguous  truth.  Leaving 
these  vain  labours,  let  us  each  adopt  some  honest  calling.  Let  us 
work,  and  we  shall  be  rewarded.  Ai«l,  obeying  the  infernal 
oracle  in  its  real  sense,  we  shall  reap  a  benefit  which  it  never 
intended  to  bestow.' 

By  the  common  consent  of  the  ancient  writers  we  are  taught 
to  consider  Egypt  as  the  parent  land  of  alchemical  sciences. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  numerous- symbols  which  the  Astronomer 
employed  in  common  with  the  Alchemist,  if  not  truly  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  may  at  Isast  be  reminiscences  or  imitations 
of  the  sacred  character.  The  signs  denoting  the  seven  Planels 
are  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity,  and  figures  resembling 
them  though  they  may  not  bear  the  same  signification,  are 
found  on  Egyptian  monuments.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  whose 
drawings  of  the  monuments  of  Iran  have  giveii  us  great  satis- 
faction, discovered  signs  very  similar  to  the  characters  of  As- 
trology on  the  Takt  Sulliman,  or  Throne  of  Solomon.  ITiere 
is  only  one  on  each  stone,  and  at  the  corner.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  supposing  that  they  are  numerals.  The  ancient 
Greek  treatises  on  astrology,  alchemy,  and  medicine,  all  parts  of 
the  great  encyclopedia  of  Thaulh,  are  filled  with  characters  in  the 

nature 
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nature  of  hieroglyphics.  Some  are  merely  abbreviated  or  cursive 
represeiilatioDs  of  visible  objects,  like  those  employed  by  the  Chi- 
nese:  we  may  instance  the  following,  which  respectively  signify  the 
head,  ihe  eyes,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  the  heart,  and  the  liver — 
P,  ©ffj  £3^  o-^j  J>-,  O- — The  flow  of  water  is  visible 
in  the  waving  character  also  applied  to  the  watery  sign  JSKS  ;  and 
in  JW  it  is  seen  descending  from  the  clouds  as  rain.  Others  are 
allusive  or  emblematical.  Heaven  and  Earth  are  designated  by  the 
erected  or  inverted  arcli,  -^^-^  — >w— ^  Day  and  Night  by  the  as- 
cending or  descending  ray  J  ^  \ ,  The  chemical  elements  of  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth,  are  appropriately  distinguished  by  erect  or  in- 
Terted  pyramids,  A^  ibi,  V",  '^  Compounded  characters  are 
formed  byan  intelligible  analogy.  One  of  the  characters  of  the  sun 
^^  placed  beneath  thehemispheres,acquire8  the  meaningof  nigh t(^r 
And  the  sea  is  denoted  by  the  character  of  water  united  to  the 
tiioon  taassg  -  Otnects  known  only  to  the  mind,  required  arbi- 
Irary  signs,  such  as  ^  and  ^7 /Angel  and  Demon.  These  cha- 
i]^clers  have  been  engraved,  but  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  in  the 
Lexicon  Grieco-barbaricum  of  Du  Cange.  We  should  like  to  have 
them  collected  by  Dr.  Young  ;  whose  acuieness  and  learning  seem 
calculated  to  subdue  ihe  difficulties  of  I'aliEography.  The  subject 
is  curious  in  itself,  even  if  it  should  not  tend  to  the  explanation 
.^  the  kindred  signs  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  no  attempt  to  illustrate 
'""e  wrecks  of  the  physical  knowledge  of  antiquity  can  be  without 
■ility. 

Surrounded  by  ihe  monuments  of  primeval  art,  the  Arab  who  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  attempted  to  expound,  perhaps 
to  protect,  the  mystic  marvels,  by  considering  the  idols  and  their 
attributes  as  the  records  of  chemical  science.     Zadilh,  the  son  of 

KHsimuel,  penetrated  into  such  a  sepulchral  temple  as  our  late  enter- 
zing  travellers  have  disclosed."  The  explanations  given  by  the 
Sage 
The  book  of  Zadil!)  ii  italcc),  and  we  believe  Irulj,  to  have  been  liHiislsted  from 
ttae-Arabic.  Tbe  author  does nol  describeihe  lubterraneaui  temple  witb  Ihe  accuracy  al 
■n  antiquary,  but  it  la  eaij  lo  recognize  in  his  descriplion,  the  itenes  which  have  been 
nuuje  /Bmiliar  )o  us  b;  the  persevering  and  skilful  eiertions  of  Belmiil. 

Intravl  ego  et  Oboel  in  daniuni  grandem  subleiraneam,  et  poitea  intui  ego  et  Ellia- 
aao  nnitenHH  nrcerei  Joseph  ignoloi;  et  vidi  in  tecio  iniaginei  novem  aqnilarum  piciat, 
.  tmtieates  alas  eEparufis  ac  si  volarejit,  pede&  vero  cTitenlos  et  apertOB,  et  in  pede  uniu^- 

E'lqueaquiliBaniititudo  arcus  aiupti,  quern  soleni  ferre  sagluarii:  etin  pariplednas*  a 
Irii  at  a  linittrii  inlrantis,  imagines  liominum  alandnni,  prout  posarnl  esse  perfeeliorei 
e(  pulchrioras,  induti  diienis  veuimenlii  et  coloribua,  habeiitei  manna  eitensai  ad  inle- 
rinrem  tlialanuni,  linminenles  wA  quandani  slatuam  sedenTein  iiitus  in  donin,  in  latere 

•edebatin  catliednm  similem  cathBdneincdicoruin,eitractaiaa>tatDa  ilia,  el  habctAal  in 
sremio  auD  super  bracliiissuiietiiimanibuEei 
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Sage  of  the  figures  which  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  on  the 
marble  tablet,  which  the  idol  supported  on  its  knees,  of  the  birds, 
the  suns,  the  moons,  the  spheres,  form  an  alchemical  treatise  of  the 
usual  class.  However  absurd  the  interpretations  may  be,  the 
Arabians  only  followed  the  Greeks  in  ascribing  an  alchemical 
meaning  to  the  symbols  employed  by  the  hierophants  of  Misraim. 

Alchemical  symbols  are  discovered  in  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
middle  ages.  Their  appearance  need  not  excite  surprise,  not* 
withstanding  the  seeming  incongruity  of  their  position.  Alchemy 
was  a  most  pure  and  a  most  holy  art,  vouchsafed  to  man  by  the 
benignity  of  Providence.  Its  lessons  were  sanctified  bv  profound 
and  mystic  theosophy.  It  was  a  favourite  study  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
a  numerous  and  venerable  cohort  of  adepts  can  be  assembled 
from  the  cloister  and  the  cathedral.  The  consecrated  walls  and  the 
storied  window  have  displayed  the  symbols  of  the  magistery 
and  the  elixir.  And  the  blue  lion  and  the  green  lion,  the  red 
man  and  the  white  woman,  the  toad,  the  crow,  the  dragon,-  and  the 
panther — 

*  Intending  but  one  thing,  which  art  our  writers 
Used  to  obscure  their  art.' — 

were  blended  with  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Paul's  walk 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  gulls  and  knaves,  and  sharks,  and  lawyenr. 
The  learned  Sergeant  of  the  coif  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  sagacious  cut-purse  from  the  purlieus  of  Pickt*hatch  all 
plied  for  their  prey  beneath  the  arches  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral. 
Westminster  Abbey  had  equal  honours,  and  its  fretted  aisles  were  the 
favoured  haunts  of  the  adepts.  The  Benedictines  were  great  profi- 
cients in  alchemy.  Many  of  the  Prelates  of  Westminster  were  alche- 
mists of  note  and  fame,  and  their  church  was  adorned  with  the 
graphic  allegories  of  the  art.  Such  was  the  very  remarkable  device 
painted  by  Abbot  Islip  in  his  chauntrey.  It  continued  there  till  the 
time  of  Clias  Ashmole,when,  to  his  great  discomfiture,  it  was  washed 
over  with  a '  plaisterer's  whited  brush.'  The  hieroglyphic  represented 
a  triple  sphere  filled  with  mystical  figures.  At  first  sight  the  chief 
group  n)igljt  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Luci- 
fer ;  but  the  crucibles  and  stars  and  the  other  symbols  interspersed 
amongst  the  devil  and  his  angels,  proved  the  chemical  iniportpf  the 
hieroglyphical  circles.  Other  emblems  still  exist  in  the  Abbey, 
which  tell  to  the  initiated  that  the  Black  monks  who  once  chaunted 
in  the  quire  were  deeply  read  in  occult  science.  In  the  westerti 
window  of  the  southern  aisle,  the  magical  Pentalpha  still  retains  \is 
station ;  and  the  rich  pavement  before  the  altar  exhibits  the  celes- 

earn,  et  erat  tabula  sicut  liber  apertus  cuilibet  hitranti  veluti  si  innueret  respicere  in  earn. 
£t  in  parte  tbalaini  in  qua  Acdebat  erant  imagines  diversaruin  rerum  ininiUe  et  littecs 
de  baTbaria.  ..  i 
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tial  orbs  and  spheres.     Mucli  about  llie  same  time  that  the  Abbey 
painting  h  119  (iblileratL'd,  the  Puritans,  quite  unwilling  of  the  luss 
Iiich  their  misguided  zeal  occasioned  to  the  Commonwealth,  broke 
In  pieces  a  splendid  glass    window    behind    the    pulpit   in  Saint 
|Hargaret's  church,  '  wherein  was  fairly  painted  the  whole procease 
^'f  the  worke,'  but  which  process  the  churchwardens  unhappily  mis- 
!(M>!t  for  a  popish  story.    ANhmole  gives  a  dcfailcd  description  of  this 
Onarkable  painting.  The  window  wuij  divided  into  three  parts. — 'In 
le  outermost  whereof,  upon  the  right  hand,  was  drawn  a  man  hold- 
l  a  boy  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman  with  a  girt  in  hers,  all  standing 
upright  naked  postures  upon  a  green  foliate  earth.     Tlic  man 
id  woman  had  fetters  wherewith  Iheir  feet  seemed  to  be  chained 
the  ground,  which  fetters  were  prtsented  ns  falling  off  from  ihcir 
js ;  ov«r  the  heads  of  these  persons  were  the  sun  and  moon  placed 
id  painted  of  a  sad  dark,  colour.     Within  the  left  side  of  the  win- 
iw  was  a  beautiful  young  man   clad  in  a  garment  of  various 
•lours,  bearing  a  yellow  cross  upon  his'  shoulders,  liis  body  encir- 
bright  glory  which  sent  forth  beams  of  divers  colours, 
.e  stood  upon  an  earth  imitating  ociiliis  pUdtim.     At  the  fool  of 
le  middle  part  of  ihe  window  was  a  fair  large  red  rose,  full  spread, 
'bich  issued  rays  upwards,  and  in  the  middle  an  exceeding  bright 
illow  glory.     Above  the  rose  was  the  figure  of  a  man  rising  with 
ima  of  light  spread  about  his  head  (somewhat  like  the  posture 
id  to  express  Christ's  rising  from  off  the  sepulchre).     He  had  a 
ment  of  a  reddish  colour,  diapered  witli  red,  and  heightened  with 
How.     In  his  left  hand,  a  white  stone,  which  he  held  towards  the 
trsons  arising  in  that  part  of  the  window  on  the  right  hand.     And 
at  his  right  hand  he  held  forth  a  red  stone  towards  him  whose  gar- 
ment was  of  various  colours.     In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  window 
over  tiie  figures  was  transversely  written  as  follows.     In  the  first 
part  of  the  left  hand — Oinnes  gentes  adepti plaudite  quia  Domiaus 

J'rater  vesler  ....     '  In  the  middle  part — at  mittens 

spiritum  mum,  ccce  nova  facto  omnia  celum  et  t  ■  .  .  .  In  the 
third,  on  the  right  hand — Faclus  guasi  utius  ce  .  .  .  .  ia  .  .  . 
OKgelU  libi.' — An  armorial  bearing  which  was  painted  amongst 
"  ornaments  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  person  by  whom 
emblems  were  deviled. 
The  alchemical  dragons  are  sculptured  at  Ely  and  even  on  many 
Norman  poitals.  In  the  east  window  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Bath,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars  are 
yet  seen  in  the  topmost  spandrils.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  are  the  remnants  of  some  alchemical  representation,  placed 
there  by  William  Bird,  the  lust  Prior  of  the  house  and  an  artist  of 
great  renown.  Prior  Bird  made  good  use  of  the  riches  which  he  de- 
rived from  alchemy,  and  expended  large  sums  in  endeavouring  to 
^isli  the  Abbey.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  singular  repre- 
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siinlation  of  Jacob's  drcDni  wliicli  actoms  the  west  front,  must  be 
considered  as  an  alchemical  alle-'ory  lalher  than  as  a  scriptural  his- 
tory. Buth  in  character  and  in  disposition  the  sculptu 
unlike  any  others  remnimng  upon  our  nionuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  i  and  the  ulcheiniBl,  like  ihe  wizzard,  would  often 
palter  in  a  double  sense.  The  Prior  was  deprived  of  his  treasure : 
It  was  reft  front  him  in  obedience  to  the  never-varying  fatalitj, 
leaving  him  nought  but  misery. 

*  He  bad  our  stone,  our  medicine,  our  elixir  and  all, 

^VIlich  when  the  abbey  was  suppressed  he  hid  in  a  wall; 

And  ten  days  after  he  went  lt>  felch  il  out. 

And  there  he  found  but  the  stopple  of  a  clout ; 

Then  he  tould  me  he  was  in  such  an  agoiiie, 

That  for  the  losse  thereof  he  thought  he  should  be  frensi' 

And  a  toy  looke  him  in  the  head  to  run  such 

That  many  year  after  he  had  no  settling  plac 

And  more  he  is  darke,  and  cannot  see. 

But  hath  a  boy  to  lead  liim  through  the  coui 
Tlte  allegories  of  alchemy  often  lurk  in  places  where  they  are  least 
suxpected.  On  a  boss  which  has  fallen  from  the  groined  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  David  are  seen  three  rabbits,  so  disposed,  that, 
although  each  head  is  complete,  there  are  only  three  ears  amongst 
them  all.  The  verger  merely  desires  the  visitor  to  notice  the 
ingenuity  of  the  sculptor;  but  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  Benedictine,  Basil  Valentine, 
we  shall  discover  that  these  rabbits  are  in  truth  '  the  hunt  of  Venus,' 
and  that  they  afford  no  small  help  in  the  concoction  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Possibly  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  fair  and  lively 
tiieroglyphical  pictures  representing  the  whole  process,  which  that 
same  learned  Adept  caused  to  be  limned  in  the  cloister  of 
Walkcnreed,  in  the  Hercynian  forest.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  France  were  also  ornamented  with  the  symbols  of  the 
work  of  alchemy.  In  the  cloister  walk  surrounding  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  Nicholas  Flamel  and  Petronella 
caused  to  be  depicted  '  the  moat  true  and  essential  marks  or 
eigns  of  this  art,  yet  under  veils,  types  and  hieroglyphical  cover- 
tures, such  as  they  found  them  illuminated  in  the  ancient  volume 
from  which  they  learnt  the  secret  of  the  elixir  of  life;'  some 
of  these  paintings  existed  till  the  demolition  of  the  cloister. 
A  theological  as  well  as  an  alchemical  interpretation  could  be 
given  to  parts  of  diese  celebrated  hieroglyphics,  which  long 
continued  to  tempt  and  torture  the  wits  of  the  Alchemical 
tyro.  St.  Peter  in  yellow  and  red,  and  St,  Paul  in  white  and 
yellow,  might  meet  the  eyes  of  die  vulgar;  but  the  figures  '  are 
'  not  made  for  those  who  have  never  read  the  books  of  the  pbi- 

'  loBophers. 
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'  losophers,  and  who,  not  biOAving  the  metallic  principles,  or 
'  6rst  matter  of  metals,  cannot  be  called  children  of  wise  men.' 
William  of  Paris  erected  the  Wesl  Front  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  it 
is  aaid  tiial  tlie  statues  and  medallions  which  enrich  that  noble 
monument,  reveal  all  the  methods  which  are  to  he  taken  for  com- 
pleting the  Great  Work  ;  there  is  not  a  figure  which  does  not  bear 
a  hidden  sense.  A  moiigst  others  a  basso  relievo  of  Job  surrounded 
by  his  comforters  was  iiilended  to  represent — not  the  alchemist — 
but  the  stone  itself,  whicli,  as  Raymond  Lnlly  observes,  tnust 
undergo  every  kind  of  affliction  and  niarlyrdoin  before  it  can 
attain  perfection.  William  of  Paris  also  raised  a  statue  which 
stood  in  the  parvis  of  Notre  Dame,  a  tall  and  haggard  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  serpent  twisted  about  his  feet,  a  representation  of  the 
I  'alchemical  Mercury.  We  believe  it  existed  until  the  Revolution. 
t_Soinelimes  the  same  representations  are  found  on  civil  edifices, 
^ilany  figures  were  sculptured  on  the  front  of  the  dwelling-house 
vf  Nicholas  Flamel  and  Petronella,  which  the  Alchemist  e.xplainGd 
Ske  his  other  hieroglyphics.  We  might  say  more  upon  this  subject, 
■if  we  could  borrow  the  assistance  of  the  graver.  The  emblematic 
1  iconology  of  the  middle  ages  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
Studied,  and  we  give  these  details  for  llie  purpose  of  esciting 
Ttirther  investigation. 

That  the  alchemists  possessed  a  certain  portion  of  useful  know- 
edge  cannot  be  doubted.     Mr.  Brande,  who  has  ably  traced  the 
^story  of  chemistry  from  its  rude  and  empirical  origin  until  the 
era,  says  that  the  works  ascribed  to  Geber  contain  matter 
lat  well  justifies  ihe  praise  of  Boerfaaave,  who  considers  him  as 
I  first-rate  philosopher  of  his  age.     But  the  secrecy  which  the 
SIchemists  affected,    repelled    improvement :    almost  every   dis- 
»very  died  with  its    inventor.     Until    the    triumphal  chariot  of 
Antimony  /oiled   forth,   and    the    bold  but  credulous   physicians 
'  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  borrowed  the  power- 
fel    materia    medica   which    they    found    in    the  laboratory,    by 
phich   they  discomiited  the    followers  of  Galen,    the    chemistry 
Hermes    had  scarcely  produced  any  practical  benefit  in   the 
^her  pursuits  of  science.     And  the  assistance  which  some  of  its 
preparations  afforded  to  a  few  branches  of  the  arts,  was  accom- 
plished rather  by  accident  than  by  intention.    Mr.  Biande  observes 
wat 

'The  transmutation  of  baser  metals  into  gold  and  sjlvtr,  which  was 
the  chief,  and,  in  most  coses,  the  only  object  of  the  genuine  alcliy- 
mists,  was  not  merely  regarded  as  possible,  but  believed  td  have  been 
performed,  by  some  of  the  more  enlightened  chemists  of  the  seven- 
_  leenih  century;  and  in  peruslnn  the  history  of  these  transmutations, 
I  recorded  by  Helvetiut,  Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  other  sober-minded 
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men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  adduced  without  the 
aids  of  modern  science.  I^)rd  Bacon's  sound  sense  has  been  arraigned 
for  his  belief  in  alchymy,  ihougli  he  in  fact  rather  urges  the  possibility 
than  the  probability  of  transmutation ;  and,  considering  the  infisint  state 
of  the  experimental  sciences,  and  of  chemistry  in  particular,  in  his 
age,  and  the  plausible  exterior  of  the  phenomena  that  the  chemists 
were  able  to  produce,  he  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  sceptical  than 
credulous,  upon  many  of  the  points  which  he  discusses.' 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the   alchemists,   tlie  first  gold 
coined  in  England  after  the  conquest  was  produced  by  projection. 
Ilaymond  LAilly,  the  Catalan,  viho  visited  this  country  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  created  the  gold  which  was  stamped  in  the  rose-noble 
of  that  monarch ;  and  the  image  of  the  sun  surmounted  by  the 
mystical  flower,  as  well  as  the  inscription  impressed  on  the  obverse, 
*  Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat,'  must,  accor- 
ding   to  the   adepts,   be   considered  as  denoting  the  art  which 
formed  the  precious   metal.     Raymond  was  hospitably  received 
by  Abbot  Cremer  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  many  years 
after  his  decease,  a  little  chest,  filled  with  the  powder  of  trans- 
mutation, was  found  in  the  cell  which  he  had  inhabited.    His  prin- 
cipal domicile,  however,  appears  to  have  been  in  St.  Katheriue's 
Hospital,  where  he  wrote  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  b^ 
dedicated   to   King   Edward.     Without   doubt   Raymond   Lully 
chose  this  residence  on  account  of  its  convenient  contiguity  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  process.     At  one 
operation  alone  we  are  told  that  he  changed  fifty  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  quicksilver,  lead  and  tin,  into  pure  gold;  and  according 
to  credible  authorities  he  furnished  his  Majesty's  Mint,  first  and 
last,    with  bullion   to  the  amount  of  six  millions   sterling.     It 
appears  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Abbot  Cremer,  who 
introduced  the  Philosopher  to  the  Monarch,  that  at  length  he 
refused  to  make  any  more  money  for  King  Edward.  *  Lully,  who 
was   a   worthy   man,   only   granted   the   subsidy  upon  condition 
that  it   should  be  employed   in  making  war  upon  infidels   and 
unbelievers;  whereas  the  King  thought   he  was   performing  his 
part  of  the  treaty  with  equal  advantage  to  Christendom  by  spend- 
ing the  supplies  in  making  war  upon  the  Scots.     In  consequence 
of  this  dispute  King  Edward  waxed  wroth,  and,  as  Ashmole  saith, 
he  ungratefully  confined  Lully  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
remained  a  long  time,  until  at  length  he  made  his  escape  in  the  dis-f 
guise  of  a  leper.     Friar  Raymond,  if  be  had  been  kept  in  good 
humour,  would  have  changed  all  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  '  Braziers 
of  Lothbury'  into  pure  gold,  and  the  nation  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  aid  of  the  Hermetic  professors,  who,  of  late  years,  have 
effected  far  more  wondrous  transmutations  in  and  about  the  same 
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neighbourhood.  How  far  Philip  de  AVilloughby,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  ihe  year  1313,  when  Raymond  Lully 
was  lost  to  this  kingdom,  deserved  impeachment  for  his  negligence, 
cannot  be  well  ascertained  at  this  distance  of  time ;  yet  it  is  very 
clear  that  a  little  more  attention  would  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble 
to  his  successors  in  that  high  office. 

Frederick  III.  Emperor  of  Germany,  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck  of  the  gold  produced  by  an  alchemical  operation.  Which  was 
performed  in  his  presence  by  a  quack  of  the  name  of  Richter- 
hausen.  Frederick  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  granted  letters  of 
nobility  to  the  adept,  and  called  him  up  amongst  the  Barons  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  by  the  appropriate  style  of  '  Baron  of  Chaos.' 
Such  a  Fief  w*as  worth  a  fortune,  and  accordingly  wherever 
he  went,  the  Baron  of  Chaos  met  with  capital  success.  At  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence  he  offered  to  effect  a  trans- 
mutation, for  which  purpose  he  produced  a  small  portion  of  the 
matter  of  projection,  in  shape  and  size  like  a  lentil.  The  powder 
had  been  mixed  up  with  gum  tragacanth,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  binding  it,  and  then  again  the  pellet  was  enveloped  in  wax.  The 
Elector  was  desired  to  put  it,  together  with  four  ounces  of  quick- 
silver, in  a  crucible,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  charcoal. 
The  Elector  and  the  Baron  of  Chaos — we  like  to  repeat  his  title— ;• 
then  blew  the  fire  lustily — or,  as  Monconnis  expresseji  their  dili- 
gence, *  ils  commenc^rent  d  souffler  d'importance' — and  at  th6 
expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  crucible  was  taken  from  the  furnace, 
vfind  the  Baron  poured  out  the  molten  gold.  The  liquid  metal 
appeared  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  Baron  exclaimed  that  its  touch 
was  too  high — it  must  be  lowered  by  tlie  addition  of  silver.  The 
Elector  threw  in  a  bar  of  silver,  and  after  a  second  fusion  the 
metal  was  cast  in  an  ingot.  It  was  very  pure,  but  rather  brittle. 
The  Baron  of  Chaos  easily  accounted  for  this  defect, — some  par- 
ticles of  tin  probably  adhered  to  the  ingot  mould,  but  a  third  fusion 
would  remove  the  alloy. — ^This  was  done  at  the  mint,  and  the  gold 
then  became  exceedingly  ductile;  ^  and  the  miut-master  told  his 
Serene  Highness  that  he  had  never  seen  such  fine  gold,  and  that  its 
touch  was  fnore  than  twenty-four  carats.'  Monconnis  tells  the 
story  in  the  words  of  the  Elector,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  of 
them  believed  that  a  real  transmutation  had  taken  place.  From 
the  relation,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Baron  of  Chaos  practised 
one  of  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  *  elvish-craft'  which  have  beed 
so  well  described  by  Dan  Chaucer. 

•    •  The  Priest  him  busieth  all  that  ever  he  can 
To  don  as  this  Chanoun,  this  cursed  man, 
Commandeth  him,  and  fast  blew  the  fire 
For  to  come  to  the  effect  of  his  desire ; 

And 
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And  ihisChanun  ri^ht  in  ibe  mean  »bile 

All  realty  was  iliis  Priest  eft  to  beguile. 

And  fur  b  countenance  in  his  band  bare 

All  libDow  »tick,  (take,  keep,  and  beware,) 

III  the  end  of  which  an  ounce,  and  no  more, 

or  silver  limaille  put  was  as  before; 

Was  in  bii  coal,  and  tiopped  with  wax  well 

For  to  keep  in  his  limaille  every  del. 

And  while  this  Priest  was  in  his  business. 

This  Chanoun  with  his  stick  gan  him  dress 

To  him  anon,  and  his  powder  cast  in. 

As  he  did  erst,  (the  devil  out  of  his  skin 

Him  turn,  I  pray  to  God,  for  his  faliehede,) 

For  he  was  ever  fal^;  in  thought  and  deed. 

And  with  bis  stick  above  the  crosslet, 

'I'hat  was  ordained  with  that  false  get. 

He  stirrcth  the  coals,  till  relenten  gan 

The  wax  agiiin  the  fire  as  every  man 

But  be  a  fool  be.  wot  well  it  wole  need. 

And  alt  that  in  the  slick  was  out  yede  ; 

And  in  the  crosslet  hastily  it  fell.' 
Less  fortiinnle  than  the  Baron  of  Chaos  was  ai]  alchemist  of  the 
name  of  Joha  Henry  Muller,  nho  originally  practised  as  a  barber 
in  Alsace,  liis  native  province.  The  cuiirt  of  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dol[^,  a  muniliceiit  patron  of  the  occult  sciences,  oS'ered  great 
temptations  to  adventurers  of  this  description,  and  M  utler'a  manage- 
ment of  the  Emperor  was  so  satisfactory,  that  he  obtained  large 
presents.  He  was  exalted  into  the  caste  of  nobility,  and  his  humble 
surname  of  '  Muller,'  or  '  Miller'  was  judiciously  expanded  into 
the  title  of 'Baron  of  Miihienfels,'  '  The  Rock  of  the  Mill.'  After 
many  adventures  the  Baron  of  Miihienfels  arrived  at  Stutgncd. 
Duke  Frederick  of  Wirlenibcrg  was  as  ardent  an  alchemist  as 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Baron  performed  many  transmutations  with 
great  success.  The  Duke  poured  the  metals  into  the  crucible,  the 
doors  of  the  laboratory  were  lucked  and  seated,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  amalgam  of  lead  and  mercury  was  found  richly  im- 
pr^nated  with  gold.  Another  operation,  performed  in  the  Castle 
of  Reidlingen,  had  the  same  result.  The  Baron  of  Miihienfels 
was  enabled  to  effect  the  first  transmutation  by  the  help  of  a  con- 
federate concealed  in  a  chest  which  was  supposed  to  contain  che- 
mical apparatus;  and  at  Reidlingen  the  same  useful  agent  found 
his  way  through  a  vault.  But  the  Baron  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
his  credit  in  peace,  for  now  the  far-famed  Saiidivogius  made  his 
appearance  at  Stulgard.  Sandivogius,  a  real  Polish  nobleman,  was 
universally  considered  as  the  greatest  alchemist  and  magician  of 
the  age.     The  two   adepts  were  placed  in  a  dramatic  situation, 
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which  would  be  ludicrous  enough  were  it  not  Tor  the  catastrophe. 
Ilie  Baron  of  MUhlenreis  was  a  credulous  rogue,  and,  conscious 
tiiat  he  w&a  an  impostor,  he  wa:<  dreadful!;  perplexed  by  the  pre- 
'taitce  of  a  rival  whom  he  verily  believed  to  be  a  true  master  of 
ttie  occult  sciences.  By  insinuating  lo  Sandivogius,  (whose  consci- 
ence was  probably  not  very  clear,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
viiqually  apprehensive  of  coming  into  contact  with  any  genuine 
"  e,)  that  the  Duke  intended  to  put  him  to  the  torture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  secret,  the  Baron  induced  him  to  run  away 
am  Slutgard.  Miihlenfels  then  contrived  to  arrest  the  adept  in 
s  road,  by  virtue  of  a  feigned  order.  Sandivogius  was  thrown 
to  a  dungeon  by  a  village  judge,  Miihlenfels  took  possession  of 
%\s  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  the  unlucky  alche- 
mist was  nearly  killed  by  the  se^'erities  which  the  false  brother  in- 
flicted upon  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  disclose  the  mysteries 
Jof  the  art;  for,  as  we  have  observed  before,  Miihlenfels  never 
lubted  but  that  Sandivogius  possessed  tlie  philosopher's  stone. 
Sandivogius  at  length  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  accused  the  Baron 
teforethelmperial  tribunal.  Miihlenfels  was  found  guilty  of  robbery, 
ind  condemned  to  die.  He  begged  earnestly  to  be  beheaded,  but 
9  favour  was  not  granted~he  was  hanged  on  an  iron  gallovt'S, 
licb  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  had  erected  some  time  before  for 
?  punishment  of  a  similar  impostor ;  and,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
Crime,  he  was  dressed  in  a  garment  covered  with  leaf  gold. 

The  old  jurists  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  it 
Ivas  lawfully  allowable  to  make  money  by  alchemy.  Baldus, 
1  high  authority  amongst  the  Civilians,  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
aractice  was  legal.  Our  common  lawyers  thought  otherwise, 
ind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  an  act  was  passed,  (according  to 
liord  Coke  it  is  the  shortest  in  the  Statute  Book,)  which  ordains 
'  that  no  one  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  muUiplu  gold  or  silver, 
sor  use  the  craft  of  multiplication.'  Boyle  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nired  the  repeal  of  this  prohibitory  enactment,  on  account  of  the 
mpediments  which  it  offered  to  the  study  of  alchemy;    hut  by  in- 

£ecting  the  petition  upon  which  the  act  was  founded,  it  appears 
at  it  was  intended  merely  lo  repress  the  ingenuity  of  a  most 
in  philosophic  a  I  class  of  artists,  l^e  Commons  pray  that  the 
iractisers  of  the  aforesaid  art  shall,  upou  conviction,  incur  the 
tunishment  of  felony;  '  because  many  persons  by  colour  of  this 
nulliplication  make  false  money,  to  the  great  deceit  of  the  King, 
md  the  injury  of  his  people.** 
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Sranc  deceit  du  Bov  el 


^)4  Asirology  and  Jichtmy. 

Asliniolc  observes  that  there  has  '  been  a  contioued  succession 
of  philosophers  in  all  ages,  though  the  heedless  world  hath  seldom 
taken  notice  of  them.'  Like  the  brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross  they 
veiled  their  knowledge  and  their  art.  Paul  Lucas,  when  he  was 
at  Broussa^  in  Asia  Minor^  in  the  year  1714,  met  a  Dervisei  an 
Usbeck  Tartar/ at  a  caravansary,  whose  appearance  announced  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  seeing  that 
Jie  could  trust  the  French  traveller,  he  made  a. confidential  dis- 
clospre.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  who  constantly  wander 
through  the  >vorld  in  search  of  more  wisdom'.  £very  twenty  years 
they  assemble,  and  at  parting  they  name  the  town  where  they  are  to 
meet  again,  and  Broussa  was  the  place  in  which  they  now  were  to 
hold  their  meeting.  After  such  a  statement  it  may  be  easily  anti- 
cipated that  the  Dervise  hinted  he  was  in  possession  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  which  would  prolong  the  life  of  the  philosopher 
to  an  antediluvian  period.  Paul  Lucas  smiled  incredulously. — Ni- 
cholas Flamel  and  Petronella  possessed  the  secret,  but  tbey  died 
(as  we  all  must  die)  three  hundred  years  ago. — Great  was  his  sur- 
prize, when,  in  answer  to  this  observation,  the  Dervise  stated  that 
Plichojas  I'lamel  and  Petronella  were  yet  living;  he  had  seen 
them  in  India  about  three  years  before,  and  they  were  his  dearest 
friends.  Paul  Lucas,  though  ignorant  and  credulous,  was  honest; 
and  as  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  could  not  detect  Badia  the 
Spaniard  in  the  caftan  of  Ali  Bey,  we  can  imagine  that  Paul  was 
equally  unablq  to  recognize  a.  Frenchman  beneath  the  karakalpac 
of  the  Usbeck  Tartar.  The  opinion  that  the  adepts  communicated 
with  each  other  in  distant  countries  by  means  of  a  kind  of  Masonic 
or  Rosicruciaii  organization, .  may  not  be  wholly  untrue.  Soon 
after  the  noble  owner  of  Ragley  Hall  was  married  to  his  present 
Lady,  she  received  a  letter  under  date  of  Frankfort,  from  a  stranger. 
The  writer  made  very  anxious  inquiries  respecting  certain  alchemi- 
cal manuscripts  deposited  in  sqch  a  room  in  such  a  turret,  which 
be  described  with  accuracy.  On  showing  the  letter  to  her  husband, 
he  recollected  that  the  manuscripts  h^d  certainly  been  preserved 
in  the  room  designated  by  the  correspondent ;  but  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  marriage,  the  chamber  being  wanted  for  occu- 
pation, and  the  papers  appearing  to  be  waste  paper,  they  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  It  was  supposed  in  the  family  that  the 
manuscripts  had  belonged  to  an  adept  who  had  been  patronized 
by  a  Lady  dowager  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
who  died  at  Ragley ;  but  as  far  as  they  knew,  no  person  who  could 
understand  the  papers  had  ever  seen  them,  still  less  could  it  be  as- 
certained how  any  intimation  of  their  existence  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  adept  at  Frankfort. 

The  race  of  the  Alchemists  is  now  probably  extinct.     One,  of 
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the  last  triie  believers  in  the  art  was  Peter  Woiilfe,  of  whom,  Mr; 
Brande  says, 

*  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  biographical  memoir  has  been  preserved; 
I  have  picked  up  a  few  anecdotes  respecting  him  from  two  or  three 
friends  who  were  his  acquaintance.  He  occupied  chambers  in  Bar- 
nard's Inn  while  residing  in  London,  and  usually  spent  the  summer  in  . 
Paris.  His  rooms,  which  were  extensive,  were  so  filled  with  furnaces 
and  apparatus  that  it  was  difficult  to  reach  his  fire-side.  A  friend  told 
me  tfa^t  he  once  put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could  find  it  again,  such 
was  the  confusion  of  boxes,  packages,  and  parcels,  that  lay  about  the 
chamber.  His  breakfast-hour  was  four  in  the  morning;  a  few  of  his  se- 
lect friends  were  occasionally  invited  to  this  repast,  to  whom  a  secret 
signal  was  given  by  which  they  gained  entrance,  knocking  a  certain 
nuinber  of  times  at  the  inner  door  of  his  apartment.  He  bad  long 
vsfinly  searched  for  the  elixir,  and  attributed  his  repeated  failures  to 
the  want  of  due  preparation  by  pious  and  charitable  acts.  I  understand 
that  some  of  his  apparatus  is  still  extant,  upon  which  are  supplications 
for  success,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  adepts.  Whenever  he  wished  to 
break  an  acquaintance,  or  felt  himself  ofiended,  he  resented  the  sup- 
posed injury  by  sending  a  present  to  the  offender,  and  never  seeing  hiin 
afterwards.  These  presents  were  sometimes  of  a  curious  description^ 
and  consisted  usually  of  some  expensive  chemical  product  or  prepara- 
tion. He  had  an  heroic  remedy  for  illness:  when  he  felt  himself  seri- 
ously indisposed  he  took  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  mail,  and  having 
reached  that  city,  immediately  came  back  in  the  returning  coach  to 
London.  A  cold  taken  on  one  of  these  expeditions  terminated  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  1805.'— pp.  25,  26, 

About  twenty  years  ago,  another  solitary  adept  lived  or  rather 
starved  in  London,  in  the  person  of  the  editor  of  an  evening 
journal,  who  expected  to  compound  the  alcahest  if  he  could  only 
keep  his  materials  digested  in  a  lamp-furnace  for  the  space  of  seven 
years.  The  lamp  burnt  brightly  during  six  years,  eleven  months, 
and  some  odd  days  besides,  and  then  unluckily  it  went  out.  Why 
it  went  out,  the  Adept  never  could  guess;  but  he  was  certain  that  if 
the  flame  would  only  have  burnt  to  the  end  of  the  septennary 
cycle,  his  experiment  must  have  succeeded. 

There  were  some  amongst  the  alchemists,  as  is  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Brande,  who  conducted  their  pursuits  upon  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  *  whose  writings,  though  overshadowed  by  the  clouds 
of  magic  and  astrology,  are  in  many  instances  illuminated  by  the 
rays  of  sober  experimental  investigation.'  They  often  indulge  in 
the  insane  caprices  Of  the  mere  searchers  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  but  their  madness  has  method  in  it,  and  their  wanderings 
are  *  not  without  a  plan.' — Respect  is  due  to  the  memory  of  these 
men.  They  were  misled  only  by  their  injudicious  opinions  re- 
specting the  power  of  knowledge.  Believing  that  the  inmost  mys- 
teries 
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teries  of  nature  couli)  be  unravelled  by  art,  they  did  not  despair  of 
reducing  all  the  modili cations  of  matter  to  the  primitive  element ; 
and  of  causing  the  component  utoms  of  the  harsh  and  churlish  ore 
to  dissever  tlieiiiaelves  from  the  conibniations  which  wear  the 
appearance  of  ii» perfection,  and  to  re-unile  in  the  arrangement 
which  constitutes  the  pure  metat  of  the  sun.  Mistaken,  super- 
stitious or  bigoted,  it  was  seldom  that  any  mean  or  sordid  ex- 
pectation guided  the  Monk  in  htx  cell.  Rejecting  the  fabulous 
legends  which  have  been  interwoven  in  the  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Raymond  of  Majorca,  we  know  that  when  be  rushed  out 
of  ilie  bed-chamber  of  l.eonor,  he  abandoned  the  world,  its 
issions,  and  its  feelings.  He  would  have  contemned  the  bound- 
ts  wealth  which  his  alc^est  would  have  created.  The  real 
alchemist  persevered  for  the  sake  of  science.  He  bad  formed  an 
hypothesis,  splendid  though  erroneous,  and  he  laboured  to  realize 
his  fallacious  theory.  But  the  vulgar  adept  was  not  deluded  by 
these  generous  speculations.  However  he  might  endeavour  to 
conceal  his  motives,  by  employing  the  devout  language  of  the 
sage,  he  really  only  longed  for  riches  and  for  the  enjoyments  which 
they  can  purchase. 


pa! 


'  my  mists 

I'll  have  of  perfume  vapuureil  round  the  room 
To  lose  ourselves  in,  and  my  baths  like  pits 
To  fall  into,  from  whence  we  \v\\\  come  forth 
And  roll  ourselves  in  gossamer  and  roses. 
My  meal  shall  all  cume  in  in  Iiidian  shells. 
Dishes  of  agaie  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  em'ralds,  sapphires,  hiacynihs,  and  rubies. 

My  shirts 

I'll  have  of  latfeta  sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cobwebs,  and  for  all  my  other  rayraent 
It  shall  be  such  as  might  provoke  ihe  Persian, 
Were  he  to  leach  the  world  riot  anew.' 


I 


The  adepts  composing  the  class,  of  which  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
is  a  representative,  were  alwajs  doomed  to  disappointment,  but 
never  undeceived.  No  alchemist  was  seen  to  thrive  by  liis  art,  and 
yet  none  would  be  warned  by  the  invisibility  of  the  riches  of  their 
predecessors.  They  would  always  lie  to  themselves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  their  own  folly.  Their  ai^uments  display 
the  ludicrous  yet  deplorable  ingenuity  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  soothing  the  consciousness  of  the  illusion  which  delighted 
them.  Was  the  reason  sought  why  the  operator,  who  com- 
mauded  more  tlian  the  mines  of  Ophir,  should  enter  the  hostel, 
clad  in  a  threadbure  gabardine,  hia  countenance  hollow-eyed,  sallow 
.  aud  huuger-worn,  his  aspect  bespeaking  utter  wretchedness?     An 
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H&oswer  readily  suggested  iuclf,  that  following  his  high  behest, 
^^le  was  wandering  through  the  world  in  voluntary  poverty,  em- 
ploying all  his  wealth  io  pious  uses :  founding  colleges  and 
grammar-schools,  marrying  young  virgins,  building  hospitals, 
and  endowing  churches.  Frauds  were  discovered,  but  the  credit 
of  the  alchemist  was  never  lost  amongst  the  brolherhood.  Detec- 
tion of  imposture  did  not  disgrace  the  science.  The  Disciple 
affirmed  that  his  Master  willingly  presented  himself  as  a  cheat,  and 
purposely  subjected  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  appearing  like  a 
trickster,  lest  the  wicked  princes  of  the  world  should  seize  the  in- 
valuable artist,  and  force  him  by  scourge  and  tire  to  disclose  the 
never- failing  source  of  opulence. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  numbers  who  had  lost  their  all  in 
this  '  sliding  science,'  would  induce   more  correct  though   more 
uncharilnhle  opinions.     Yet  alchemy  stood  its  ground,  and  flou- 
rished ;    and   the  adept,  though    a  felon  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
K  -worked  in    peace    with  unchanged  hope  and  unwearied  earnest- 
Iness. — All  the  sad  experience  which  he  obtains  can  never  suffice  for 
Bliis  instruction.     Retorts  burst,  the  crucibles  are  shivered  in  the 
Higlecte,  the  projection  evaporates  in  reek  and  fume,  but  the  alchemist 
Hunot  to  be  roused  from  his  day-dream.     Again  he  returns  to  the 
Klaboratory,     He  rehls  the    alembic  and  the  aludel ;  and  the  Bath 
^pbf  Mary   is   replenished    anew.     Salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are 
~  blended    in    proportionate  measure,  and  once  more  the  parched 
disciple  of  Geber  watches  the  concoction  of  the  tincture  and  the 
menstruum,   whilst  he  nourishes  die  alow  reverberating  flames  of 
the  athanor.     His  diligence  abates  not  with  increasing  age.     His 
auburn  hair  has  become  grey.     His  limbs  are  shrunken,  butstill  he 
labours  without    remission.     Years  roll  on.    The  colours  of  the 
liquid  change^    it  reflects  the  azure  hue,  which  gradually  softens 
into  the  play  of  the  opal,  and  at  length  the  iridescent  tints  con- 
centrate  into    the   gleam    of    the    orient  ruby.      Breathless  and 
feverish,  he  hails  the  appearances  which  the  mystic  sages  of  the 
£ast  have  taught  bim  to  consider  as  the  tokens  that  the  great  work 
is  fast  approaching  to  its  consummation.     He  rejoices.     His  toils 
are  terminated,  and  the  elixir  is  in  his  power.     But  at  the  very 
moment  of  joy,  he  discovers  again  that  fate  denies  the  boon;  and 
the  transmutation  is  as  ineffectual  as  when,  young  in  spirit,  he 
first  read  the  perplexed  allegories  in  which  he  has  so  long  placed  his 
trust.     And  yet  he  will  not  learn  the  truth,  but  with  hopeless  eager- 
ness returns  again  to  the  madness  which  lives  in  him  even  until  he 
expires ! 

We  readily  ascribe  this  erring  obstinacy  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  'Middle  Ages.'  Wisdom  is  attributed  to  our  times  because 
the  true  end  of  science  is  now  rightly  defined.     Undoubtedly  the 
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chemist  has  much  more  knowledge,  but  the  average  quantity  in  the 
wide  world  remains  nearly  the  same.  Men  may  become  wiser: 
ihey  cannot  become  wise.  The  most  mischievous  hallaciufr- 
tion  of  the  adept  was  not  occasioned  by  his  erroneous  hypo- 
thesis; the  disease  arose  from  a  disorganization  which  is  still 
as  prevalent  as  ever,  and  which  no  hellebore  can  cure.  It  affects  the 
species,  not  the  individual.  It  arises  not  from  the  head,  but  from 
the  heart.  It  is  a  sin,  and  not  a  folly.  Expectations  which  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  cannot  realize,  hopes  whkh  re^lar  in- 
dustry cannot  fulfil,  desires  which  all  the  mines  of  Ophur  caunct 
satisfy,  will  always  enslave  mankind.  Avarice  in  other  days  listened 
to  the  cozening  promises  whose  fallacy  is  now  proved ;  but  the 
thrall  of  that  bad  passion  who  pined  before  the  furnace,  is  now 
conducted  to  jlhe  speculations  of  the  merchant's  mart,  or  to  the 
hazard  of  his  wealth  in  the  midnight  den  of  the  gamester.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  acquire  the  practical  philosophy  of  aban* 
doning  all  wishes  except  such  as-  can  be  dictated  by  prudence 
and  accepted  by  honesty,  have  derived  no  great  advantage,  though 
knowledge  has  annihilated  the  temptation  which  punished  the 
ancient  alchemist  with  want  and  ruin. 

Astrology,  like  Alchemy,  derives  no  protection  from  sober  reason, 
yet  with  all  its  vauity  and  idleness,  it  was  not  a  corf upting  weak- 
ness. Tokens,  predictions,  prognostics,  possess  a:  psychological 
reality.  All  events  are  but  the  consummation  of  preceding  causes, 
clearly  felt,  but  not  distinctly  apprehended.  -  When  the  strain 
is  sounded,  the  most  untutored  listener  can  tell  that  it  will  end 
with  the  key-note,  though  he  cannot  explain  why  each  successive 
bar  must  at  last  lead  to  the  concluding  chord.  The  omen 
embodies  the  presentiment^  and  receives  its  consistency  from  our 
hopes  or  fears. 

The  influence  of  astrology  over  the  individual  often  added  to  his 
energy.  As  such,  it  may  have  been  a  beneficial  fallacy.  No  great 
undertaking,  perhaps  no  good  one,  was  ever  accomplished  but  by 
him  who  firmly  felt  that  he  was  called  and  named  to  accomplish  the 
task.  A  philosopher  of  France,  possessing  great  and  deserved  repu- 
tation, has  told  us,  that  modern  science  earns  its  chief  honours  by  dis- 
pelling this  enthusiasm. — *  Astronomy' — he  observes — *  is  the 
proudest  monument  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  noblest  evidence  of 
its  powers.  Equally  deceived  by  the  imperfections  of  his  senses  and 
the  illusions  of  self-love,  man  long  considered  himself  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  movements  of  the  stars.  And  his  vanity  has  been  punished 
by  the  terrors  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  At  length  ages  of  la- 
bour have  removed  the  veil  which  concealed  the  system  of  the 
world  from  him.  He  then  found  himself  placed  on  the  surface  of 
a  planet,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  that  solar  system, 

which 
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wtiich  itself  is  but  a  point  in  the  iiifiDily  of  spacf .     The  sublime  re- 
sults to  which  his  discoveries  have  conducted  him  are  fit  to  console 
bim  for  the  rank  which  they  assign  to  the  earth.     'Ilierefore  we 
should  employ  every  endeavour  to  preserve  and  increase  these  ex- 
alted sources  of  knowledge,  the  delight  of  all  thinking  beings.    They 
have  rendered  important  services  to  navigation  and  geography;  but 
tiie  greatest  of  all  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  society 
must  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  fears  excited  by  the  celestial 
phenomena,  and  the  confutation  of  the  errors  created  by  our  igno* 
ranee  of  the  true  relations  which  we  bear  to  nature.' — Such  are  the 
words  of  La  Place,  and  the  opinions  involved  in  the  general  argu- 
laent  will  he  readily  admitted.     Yet  it  may  be  right  that  we  should 
temper  our  exultation.     We  can  now  view  the  planets  as   they 
circle,  without  supposing   that   they  are  impelled  by  intelligences 
who  exercise  either  n  benign  or  an  hostile  influence  over  our  actions. 
Renouncing  the  support  derived  from  the  star-gazer  and  the  astro- 
loger, we  are  freed  from  their  unfounded  terrors  :  but  if  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  triumph  that  the  human  mind  should  be  thus  emancipated, 
"let  us  recollect  the  means  by  which  the  victory  has  been  gained.     We 
do  not  owe  it  only  to  the  observations  of  the  astronomer  or  to  the 
truths  of  the  Ephemcris.    Nor  do  we  vindicate  our  intellectual  dig- 
tiity  if  we  content  ourselves  with  remaining  stationary  in  knowledge, 
I  -^  soon  as  we  have  learnt  to  withdraw  our  erring  confidence  in  the 
L 'Supernatural  effects  ascribed  to  the  works  of  creation  and  the  forms 
1  'W  the  material  world,  and  to  free  ourselves  from  their  imputed  rule 
I'ind  mastery.     When  they  strove  to  dissuade  Elizabeth  from  gHzins; 
'   at  the  comet  which  was   thought  to  bode  evil  to  her,  she  ordered 
■'&«  Palace  window  to  be  set  open,  and  pointing  to  the  meteor,  she 
B*exclaimed — '  Jacta  est  alea — the  die  is  cast — my  stedfast  hope 
Tind  conlidence  are  too  firmly  planted  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
'  >  be  blasted  or  affrighted  by  these  beams.' 


(Ibt.  X. — Piaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Barberia  af/e  Frontiere  defa 
,  EgiUo,  fatto  nei   1BI7,  dal  Duttore  P.  Della-Cdla.    " 
I  Genova. 

SINCE  our  Article  on  Feniando  Po  was  out  of  the  press  weba^e 
"  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  Signor  Della- 
Sella,  (noticed  at  p.  57.)  and  we  hasten. to  lay  some  account  of  it 
Sfore  our  readers.  The  Doctor  ought  to  consider  himself  as 
tculiarly  fortunate  in  having  met  with  so  escellent  an  opportunity 
■  visiting  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
'  »,  established  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
.  xxTi.  MO.  Li.       o  _  birth 
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birib  of  Christ ;  and  in  being  the  first  European  to  follow  the 
fix>tt»tepa  of  Cato  round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtis,  and  to  ekplore 
u  legion  untrodden  by  Christian  foot  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
UoinanSy  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals,  by  the  enterprising  disciples 
of  Mahomet. 

We  cannot  however,  in  strict  justice,  pay  him  the  complioieDt 
of  saying,  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  to  th^ 
extent  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  gentleman  of 
education,  for  such  the  profession  of  Siguor  Della-Cella  would 
warrant  us  in  supposing  him  to  be.  A  very  general  view  of 
the  aspect  of  the  comitry ;  a  few  critical  remarks,  of  no  great  depth 
or  importance,  on  certain  passages  in  ancient  writers^  loose 
and  general  descriptions  of  various  massy  ruins  in  the  Pentapoli&; 
and  some  incidental  occurrences,  illustrative  of  the  conduct  and 

.composition  of  a  Tripolitan  army,  and  its  destructive  progress 
through  the  Nomadic  tribes  which  compose  nearly  the  whole  of 

.  the  population  of  Libya,  make  up  the  volume. 

Scanty  and  indistinct,  however,  as  the  information  is,  it  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest ;  more  especially  at  the  present  mo- 

.  ment,  when,  as  we  mentioned  before,  we  have  an  expedition  actually 

.  engaged  in  traversing  and  exploring  the  precise  line  of  country 
over  which  Della-Cella  passed.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  if  we  furnish  them  with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 

.  route  pursued  by  the  Genoese  physician,  and  of  the  few  objects 
which  engaged  his  attention,  as  preparatory  to  a  more  perfect  and 
detailed  report,  which  we  trust,  ere  long,  to  be  enabled  to  lay  be- 
fore them. 

The  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  stated  by  our  author : 
^  Among  the  many  monsters  that  are  nourished  in  Africa,  which 

.  from  days  of  yore  has  been  called  the  country  of  monsters,  Mhamet 
Karomalli,  the  eldest  s.hi  of  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  may 
probably  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  Of  a  mind  so  dull,  that  the 
light  of  reason  has  never  been  able  to  penetrate  it,  giving  to  the 
most  brutal  passions  an  unbridled  sway,  there  is  no  species  of 
cruelty  of  which  he  is  not  capable,  no  violence  of  which  he  Ims  not 
been  guilty :  often  has  he  been  known  to  administer  to  his  slaves 
doses  of  arsenic,  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  the  convulsive 
struggles  with  which  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  attacked  in 
.  the  agoiiiesof  death/  This  inquisitive  personage^it  seems, had  been 
dispatched  by  his  father  (who  probably  had  some  fears  of  having 
the  experiment  made  on  himself)  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, • 
to  subdue  certain  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  province  of  Bengazi,  who 
infested  the  shores  of  tbegulphof  the  Greater  Syrtis,  ravaging  the 
neighbouring  country;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  refusing 
-»  to 
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topav  the  usual  tribute.  Karomalli  30  complelel^ fulfilled  iJie  com- 
misaion  of  his  fallicr,  aa  to  leave  liiai  of  lliat  tribe  neitlier  rebels 
>r  subjects.  Grown  morn  insolent  by  success,  he  one  Awy  aimed 
blow  lit  his  fattier,  who,  insleiid  of  punishing  him  as  he  deserved, 
putting  him  in  a  situation  where  he  could  do  no  further  miacliief, 
»p(Hnled  him  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Bengali  and  Dema, 
I  the  eastern  confines  of  the  regency,  where  dwelt  a  powerful 
ibe  of  Bedonina,  nnnied  Zoasi,  ill-afFecled  towardB  the  Bashaw, 
id  frequently  in  a  slate  of  open  rebellion.  Scarcely  had  this 
ipefnl  youth  reached  his  governmenfj  when  the  old  man  was  ap- 
'ised  that  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  whom 
i  was  sent  to  reduce;  and  he  aoon  found  it  necessary, for  his  own 
curity,  to  dispatch  an  army  under  the  command  of  his  second 
in,  Ahmet,  to  bring  his  first  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Wishing  to 
kc  with  him  a  medical  practitioner  from  Europe,  Ahmet  applied 
D  the  Sardinian  consul,  who  recommended  Della-Cella  for  the 
lurpose  ;  and  the  Doctor  was  accordingly  engaged. 

Oh  the  I  llh  of  February,  1817,  they  departed  from  Tripoli, 
aid  reached  Tagiura  with  about  500  men ;  here  they  were  re in- 
Wced  with  more  troops,  the  miserable  and  contemptible  ap- 
learance  of  whom,  appears  to  have  struck  our  traveller  with 
Hlunishmeiit.  The  women  came  out  of  their  houses  as  the  Bey 
mssed,  chaunting,  or  (as  our  traveller  will  have  it)  roaring,  with  a 
oar&e.  guttural  sound,  the  song  of  In,  hi,  lu,  which,  being  joined  by 
be  soldiers,  made  a  sort  of  concert,  or  symphony,  which  the 
L)octor  facetiously  describes  as  not  unlike  the  croaking  of  Dutch 
tHghtingales. 

The  hills  which  border  the  plains  of  Tagiura  produce  a  great  deal 
•f  safTron  and  of  the  Cnssia  Senna;  while  the  lower  grounds,  along 
he  sea-coast,  are  covered  with  palm-treca,  from  the  fruit  of  whirit 
be  nutivea  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  tlieir  subsistence,  the 
lice  at  the  same  lime  supplying  them  with  their  favourite  Lagliibi 
r  palm  wine,  which  ia  harmless  and  pleasant  when  fresh,  but  sharp 
id  inebriating  if  leftto  ferment.  This  beverage  was  well  known  tu 
[le  ancient  inhabitants,  as  appears  from  Hermlolns,  Groups  of 
live-trees  ate  scattered  over  these  plains,  which  are  left  to  thrive 
^  they  can ;  notwithstanding  that  the  oil,  which  is  occasionally 
ispreaaed  from  the  fruit,  by  rollers  cut  from  the  granite  columns  of 
he  nijns  of  Lebida,  is  said  lo  he  of  an  exquisite  quality. 

About  3(KX)  Moors  and  Jews  compose  the  pupulation  of 
Tagiura,  who  subsist  partly  by  agriculture,  and  partly  by  the 
nanufacture  of  barucans  and  of  nnits,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
nlin-tree.  Among  them  are  a  multitude  of  tliOKe  idle  vagabonds 
ipowH  by  the  name  of  Maraboots.  They  are  a  sort  of  privileged 
.  u  'i  imposioiK, 
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impostors,  similar  to  ihc  fukirs  of  India,  who  play  all  sorts  of 
frantic  Iriclo.  'ITic  profession  is  hereditary,  and  passes  from  father 
to  son,  and  is  so  profiluhli-,  that  the  regency  of  Tripoli  swarmit 
with  these  lazy  impostors. 

Tlic  country  near  ihe  sea-coast  continues  flat  the  whole  way  be- 
tween Taginra  and  Lebida,  the  Leptis  Magna  of  the  Romans,  and 
Neupolis  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  divested  of  trees,  but  well  clothed 
with  grass;  and  being  watered  bv  rills,  descending  from  the  Gorian 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  rnns  behind  Tiipoli,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  here  and  there  exhibits  the  appearance  of  extensive  green 
meadows.  Tliese  plains  are  named  Turol.  The  water  in  the  deep 
channels,  at  the  time  the  Doctor  passed,  was  nearly  absorbed,  and 
the  little  within  them,  a*  well  as  that  which  was  procured  near  the 
shore  from  wells  excavated  in  the  sandstone  rock,  had  a  brackish  and 
disagreeable  tasle.  The  rocky  cliflFs  which  skirled  the  plain  were 
covered  with  wild  vines,  yielding  grapes  of  an  excellent  davour. 
Here  llie  Bey  spent  a  day  in  hawking,  a  diversion  which  onr  tra- 
veller suppoxes  was  carried  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  from 
thence  spread  into  other  parts  of  Europe. 

On  Ihe  morning  of  the  Mth  of  February,  at  a  little  before  sun- 
rise, ihe  ihcrmometer  of  Reaumur  was  down  lo  4°  (Fahrenheit  41°), 
which  the  preceding  duy  had  been  al  \(f  (Fahrenheit  68°)  in  the 
Nhade.  Tins  Hiffercnce  in  ihe  temperature  is  by  nn  means,  as  Detla- 
Cella  seems  to  suppose,  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Barbara;  it 
pervades  all  Africa,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Table 
Mountain  at  ihe  Cape  ;  and  many  times  to  a  much  more  eslraor- 
dinary  degree  than  he  mentions.  These  sudden  changes  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  numerous  hills  and  beds  of  salt,  probably  every 
where  found  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  which  were  not 
unknown  to  the  father  of  history. 

Al  Lebida,  '  nndetinable  ruins'  are  to  be  seen  scattered  over 
the  surface,  or  half  buried  in  the  heaps  of  sand,  which  the  united 
or  opposing  eflbris  of  the  sea  and  the  winds  have  accumulated 
on  this  part  of  the  coast.  They  consist  of  '  the  remains  of 
magniticent  buildings,  and  dilapidated  towers,  and  most  beautiful 
colunms  of  red  granite  thrown  down,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  of 
marble,  among  which  weie  observed  many  of  Parian,  and  of  Pen- 
telican,  and  also  of  oriental  porphyry.'  Here  our  traveller  fell 
in  with  Captain  Smyth  of  the  British  navy,  wlio  was  employed  in 
collecting  specimens  of  these  precious  remains ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  masses  of  columns  which  ihis  officer  sent  lo  England 
and  which  encumber  the  court-yard  of  the  Briti.ih  Museum,  at  all 
correspond  with  the  florid  description  of  Signor  Della-Cella,  whom 
the  reader  must  already  have  observed  lo  he  somewhat  ambitions  in 
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liis  language :  diey  are,  in  fact,  bad  specimens  of  a  bad  era  of  Roman 
arcliilecture;  'ill-proportioned  Doncs,'  aa  Briice  calls  tbem,  'of 
the  lime  of  Aureliau.'  The  best  columns  which  the  ruins  of 
l«ebida  afforded,  were  eight  of  granite,  one  of  which  was  broken, 
and  llie  other  seven  carried  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Al  the  distance  of  three  hours  journey  beyond  Lebida,  the  army 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  river  called  Wadi-nuaam,  which  our  traveller 
conceives  to  be,  and  which  probably  is,  the  same  that  was  known  to 
t)ie  ancients  as  [he  Cynips.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  river 
descended  from  ihe  hills  of  the  Graces,  a  branch  of  the  Goriaii 
chain.  The  remains  of  au  aqueduct,  supported  on  square  pillars, 
suggested  the  probability  of  its  having,  in  former  days,  supplied 
the  city  of  Lebida  with  water.  '  Vast,'  savs  our  author,  'and  fertile 
beyond  belief,  is  llie  plain  which,  after  an  hour's  travelling  from 
the  Cynipa,  opens  to  llie  eastward,  as  far  as  Cape  Mesurata.' 
Tliis  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  by  Herodotus — that  the  terri- 
tories of  Cynips  were  equal  in  fertility  to  those  about  Babylon, 
and  yielded  one  hundred  fold.  Hero  are  three  large  villages, 
whose  population  consists  entirely  of  Jews  and  Mar.iboots  ;  the 
latter  holding  the  former  in  a  state  of  subjection  little  bliurt  of 
"Bivery.  Traces  of  an  ancient  people  are  every  where  visible  in 
he  fragments  which  are  stuck  into  the  walls  of  the  miserable 
■odern  hovels;  and  the  Maraboots  have,  in  many  instances,  pro- 
ted  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  more  substantial  remains  of 
le  old  towers  or  castles. 

Near  to  the  sea,  and  at  (lie  distance  of  eight  hours  on  llie 
lestem  side  of  Mesurata,  there  appeared  a  sort  of  oasis  rising  out 
f  the  sands,  in  which  were  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  territory, 
>  which  the  Moors  gave  the  name  of  Oiir.  The  remains  of 
assy  walls,  and  of  houses,  with  fragments  of  mosaic  pavements, 
}ttA  of  marble,  testify  its  having  once  been  a  city  of  some  re- 
pwn,  and  the  site  of  it  appears  to  agree  with  the  Cistern^  of 
ftolemy,  iieing  at  no  great  distance^ from  Cape  Trierium.  From 
vis  place  the  whole  line  of  coast  appeared  covered  with  a 
Recession  of  sand  hills;  on  approaching  Mesurata,  however,  the 
Hintry  resumed  al!  its  beauty.  It  was  here  that  the  Aula/^ayoi 
ted,  who  are  said  to  have  subsisted  altogether  on  the  fruit 
_F  the  loins,  now  well  known  to  be  u  species  of  the  rhamnus, 
iommon  throughout  At^ricaiand  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
Mungo  Park,  and  others.  The  farinaceous  pulp  of  the  fruit 
iffords  now  to  mnllitudeB,  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  a  kind  of 
^ad;  if  left  lo  ferment,  ai>d  mixed  with  water,  it  jields  a  most 
Befreshing  beverage,  which  Herodotus  calls  wine.  Extensive  shrub- 
'  criet  of  palm  and  olive  impede  the  progress  of  the  traveller;  but 
<}  y  the 
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the  B|>|iruiicli  to  tlie  cit;  is  etiliveiied  liy  llie  tnoat  dcliglitful 
);atdi:t»,  !iii(l  fields  cultivuti-d  uiih  graii).  The  town  itself  consist* 
tif  gruii|)s  of  iiiiaerubli:  »lieila,  built  with  rubble  Btuiies  and  tliutclieil 
with  titruw  and  pulin  lenves.  I1ie  inbabitatits  subsist  chiefly  on 
ilie  products  of  the  Guii ;  but  the}  iiUo  manufacture  fur  sak 
curpets  of  various  culuurs,  which  are  much  lu  esteem  for  the  6ue 
«iuality  of  the  wool,  jieldid  by  tlic  sheep  of  tins  part  of  the 
country. 

Thu  A|;a  of  MesuraU  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
BcV)  with  600  horsemen  and  a  proportionate  nntnber  of  camels ; 
ami  the  vnpedition,  thus  increased,  entered  upon  a  pari  of  the 
journey  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  notice  whieh  it  esciled 
among  the  classical  writei»  of  antiquity.  The  route  lay  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  Greater  Sjrlis,  that  tieep  gulph  so  for- 
niidiible  to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  its 
tremendous  whirlpools,  and  rapid  tides,  itn  rocks  and  quicksands  ; 
but  which  in  all  probability  will  recede  and  vanish,  like  those  ol 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  before  the  enlerprizuig  researches  of  the 
oiodcrn  mariner.  Pnssing  Cape Trierium,whosenanie corresponds 
with  ila  form,  they  found  on  its  eastern  extremity  a  chain  of  rocks 
which,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forms  a  bay  culled 
Kasur-Hamed,  where  suiall  vessels  may  find  shelter.  This  is  the  only 
notice  our  traveller  gives  us  of  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Sjrlia. 
The  road  from  this  place  led  (at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles 
inland)  across  a  dreary  and  desert  region,  well  ealculated  to  inspire 
melancholy  sensations.  '  Mi  sentii,  he  says,  '  stringere  il  cuore 
ttll'sspetto  di  qneste  trislissime  aulitudini,  per  1e  quali  era  forza 
I'avventurarsi.'  Tlie  few  plants  scattered  over  the  surface  were  all 
of  unsightly  forms,  rough  with  spines,  and  of  a  meagre  and 
shrivelled  appearance.  The  doctor  made  a  collection  of  them  ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  know  much  of  botany,  or  indeed  of 
any  part  of  natural  history  :  we  are  glad  to  find,  however,  that 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professtir 
Viviani,  who  intends  to  publish  a  specimen  of  the  Flora  Libyca. 

After  a  few  hours  travelling,  the  sandy  surface  was  changed  for 
one  of  swamps  and  pools  of  water,  sometimes  so  deep  and  muddyj 
that  the  horses  could  not  proceed  without  great  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. Thf!  heat  was  suffocating,  the  thermometer  at  23°  R.  (Faht: 
^'^°,)  and  that  optical  illusion,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
mirage,  presented  to  the  troops  a  lake  so  welj  defined  by  surround- 
ing hills,  tliat  they  began  to  scream  with  joy.  We  should  have 
thought  that  this  phenomenon  could  not  have  misled  a  native  of 
Tripoly.  The  sea,  on  their  left,  was  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  route  ;  hid,  however,  from  the  sight  by  a  conli 
iiucd  line  of  lofty  sand  hills. 

In 
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III  coasting  this  western  shore  of  the  Syrtis,  to  ihe  southward, 
their  provisions  became  scarct?,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary,  on 
approaching  a  place  called  Labey,  to  scud  out  hunting-parties;  they 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  but  the  only  game  nientioued  by 
Della-Cella  is  a  species  of  gazelle  or  antelope,  and  a  small  wild 
bull  of  a  dun  colour,  having  a  tail  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  black 
bair ;  an  animal  so  swift  as  not  to  be  taken  \^  itliout  the  utmost 
difficulty.  We  should  be  induced  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  Gnoo,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  this  extraordinary  animal 
inhabited  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  regions  of  Africa, 

On  the  aSth  February,  at  a  station  called  Zaffran,  the  swamps 
and  salt  marshes  had  disappeared,  and  the  surface  became  more 
aolid  for  travelling,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  presenting 
meadows  enamelled  with  a  beautiful  species  of  ranunculus  with  a 
large  while  flower,  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  the  rannn- 
aifus  asiatiais.  Here  also  were  wells  of  water,  less  salt  and 
Qiudd;  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  of  late.  No 
inhabitants,  however,  enlivened  the  face  of  the  country;  but  from 
Various  indications,  it  was  evident  that  the  Bedouins,  on  discovering 
the  approach  of  the  Tripolitan  army,  had  fled  precipitately  with 
ftieir  tiocka  and  herds  from  the  tyranny  of  the  merciless  marau- 
ders. Proceeding  along  the  shore,  they  came,  on  the  27th,  to  a 
lofty  square  column  of  sandstone,  so  much  corroded  by  time,  that 
J  tlie  characters,  wliich  entirely  covered  the  four  faces,  were  quite 
indistinct;  an  hour's  travelling  beyond  this  brought  ihem  to  n 
second,  and,  at  an  equal  interval,  to  a  third  covered  in  the  same 
'manner.  Our  traveller  could  not,  he  says,  make  out  one  word  of 
diese  inscriptions ;  this  is  very  possible ;  but  he  might  perhaps  have 
rtold  us  ii)  what  language  or,  at  least,  in  what  characters  they  were 
written.  What  the  object  of  these  columns  may  have  been,  and  what 
■the  ancient  name  of  their  site,  he  pretends  not  to  determine,  but 
suggests  that  Zaffran  may  be  the  Aspis  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ;  if 
so,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  served  as  land-marks  for 
the  port  of  that  name,  which  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Syrtis.  Near  the  first  pillar,  towards  the  shore,  was  a  ruined 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which,  if  the  author's  supposition 
be  correct  as  to  the  port,  would  answer  to  the  Eufranta  of  Strabo. 
We  think  it,  however,  a  little  fanciful  to  suppose  this  part  of  the 
coast  to  be  the  Carace  of  Strabo,  where  the  Carthaginians  smuggled 
Ae  silphium  of  the  Cyreneans  in  exchange  for  wine;  and  not  a 
little  BO,  to  imagine  the  three  columns  to  have  marked  the  division 
'  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
confines  of  these  two  states  were  the  Pliilaincnii  iiltart;,  at  the  head 
of  the  great  gulf  of  Syrtis. 
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On  the  S8th  the  espetjilion  had  again  to  encounter  the  utt 
inanhes,  ami  to  travel  for  ten  hours  along  the  edge  of  a  swamp, 
about  half  a  mile  in  wiiith  ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  litlle  rising 
ground,  culled  Neliim ;  to  which  some  well*  of  water,  lolerahly 
good,  luid  attracled  a  tribe  of  Bedouins,  who  received  the  Moors 
with  every  mark  of  hospilalU;,  offering  ihem  freely  their  cattle  and 
their  camels; '  nnd  here,'  says  Della-Cella,  '  we  emplojed  two  days 
iu  )>lunderiug  our  kind  hosts.'  Directing  iheir  coune  hence,  a  little 
easterly,  tlie  swamps,  after  some  hours,  were  succeeded  by  bigb 
sand-hills,  the  soil  between  which  was  so  loose  and  cavernous,  from 
the  innumerable  burrows  of  moles,  rabbits  and  jerboas,  that  the 
horses  and  camels  were  in  danger  of  breaking  their  own  legs  and 
llie  necks  of  their  riders  at  every  step.  Flights  of  locusts  covered 
the  sini  like  a  black  cloud,  ^t  Geria,  their  next  encampmeot,  the 
water  failed  them,  in  consequence  of  which,  tlie  cattle,  the  horses 
and  camels,  were  ready  to  die  of  tliirst,  and  the  troops  were  reduced 
to  tlie  last  extremity.  '  Ma  fa  sorpresa,'  says  our  traveller, '  quanto 
la  duttrina  del  fatalismo,  profondumente  radicata  nell'animo  de' 
(]ues(i  Musulmaiii,  li  renda  di  unu  stupida  ceciU  sopra  i  perigtt 
che  li  circondatio.' 

The  expedition  bad  now  approached  that  point  in  its  route 
which  the  prolougution  of  the  Syrtis  forms  to  the  southward,  and 
whiL-h  is  now  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Tripoli  and  the 
|)rovince  of  Uerigazi,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times  between  Carthage 
and  Cyrene.  This  too  is  an  interesting  point  in  geography,  as  being 
the  portal  which  may  be  said  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
great  internal  desert  of  Africa.  Their  roule  lay  over  a  surface 
strewed  with  a  finegrained  movable  red-coloured  sand,  gradualljr 
becoming  deeper,  till  at  last  they  found  themselves  enveloped  in  a 
tract  of  sand-hills,  which  obstructed  the  view  and  impeded  their 
inarch ;  '  Lamentable,'  says  our  author,  '  would  it  have  been  for 
us,  if  thesoutli-east  or  the  south  wind  had  sprung  up  in  this  part  of 
our  journey;  the  whole  army  must  have  been  buried  under  these 
sands  which  the  violence  of  the  wind  agitates  into  waves  rolling 
like  those  of  the  sea.'  It  took  them  six  hours  to  pass  this  perilous 
spot,  when  ihey  reached  a  village  called  Barga,  where  the  soil  exhi- 
bited something  like  verdure,  and  a  part  of  the  surface  was  ena- 
melled with  flowers. 

Della-Cella  confirms  the  assertion  of  Sallust  that  neither  ri- 
ver nor  mountain  marks  the  confines  of  the  Cyrencans  and  Car- 
thaginians ;  an  absence  of  well-defined  limits  that  was  the  occa- 
sion of  constant  disputes  between  the  two  nations.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  them,  that, 
at  a  fixed  lime,  two  persons  should  set  out  from  euch  of  the  two 

capitals, 
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capitals,  and  that  the  spot  where  they  met  should  be  considered 
as  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.     The  Phila^ni,  two  brothers 

Lof  Carthage,  reached  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Hhiih  was  considered 
to  be  far  within  the  territory  of  Cyrene.  The  Cyreneans  .insisted, 
dist  they  had  left  Carthage  befure  the  appointed  time,  (which  must 
^Jndeed  have  been  inie,)  or  else  that  they  had  started  from  some 
earer  place,  and  therefore  desired  they  would  retire  or  consent 
(  be  interred  alive  on  tlie  spot ;  a  fate  to  which  they  submitted  ra- 
icr  than  suffer  the  Cyreneans  to  carry  the  boundary  oue  inch  farther, 
)  the  detriment  of  their  country.  For  this  heroic  act,  we  are  told 
<f  Sallust,  the  Cat  ibaginians  caused  two  monuments  to  be  erected 
lere  to  the  two  brothers,  which  were  called  the  Phil%nean  altars, 
■d  which,  Pliny  says,  were  mounds  of  sand,  '  What  better  monu- 
teats,'  observes  our  traveller,  '  could  they  have  erected  in  this  silu- 
^on,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  [heir  fellow-citizens,  than  the 
iDie  hills  of  sand  under  which  they  consented  to  be  buried !' 
.  The  caravans  of  Mecca,  which  sometimes  pass  from  £g,vpt  by 
lis  route,  have  occasionally  suffered  dreadfully  in  this  part  of  their 
lumey  ;  and  numbers  of  men,  women,  children,  and  camels,  have 
een  lost  in  these  moving  sands.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  mat- 
rs,  the  information  of  Herodotus  is  wonderfully  correct.  '  The 
^untry  of  the  PsylH,"  he  says, '  lying  within  the  Syrtis,  is  desti- 
ite  of  springs ;  and  when  the  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  their 
servoirs  of  water,  they  consulted  together  and  came  to  a  reso- 
Ition  to  march  and  wage  war  against  that  wind:  (I  only  repeat, 
bserves  this  cautions  historian,  what  the  Libyans  say:)  and  after 
were  arrived  at  the  sands,  the  south  wind  blowing  wiUi  great 
iry  buried  them  alive,  and  the  Nasamonea  took  possession  of  their 
dwellings.' 

Our  traveller  thinks,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  the 
depression  of  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis,  continues  to  the 
jreaf  desert.  It  evidently  joins  the  desert  of  ISarca,  (the  ridge  of 
lills  which  proceeds  across  the  northern  part  of  Africa  from  West 
3  East  being  here  discontinued,)  and  Barca  is  connected  with  the 
■a:  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  interior  of 
tfrica  may  at  one  lime  have  been  under  water.  This  supposition 
illhers  strength,  from  the  flakes  of  sea  salt  found  every  wheie  on 
le  deserts,  the  nudtitude  of  sea-shells  and  petrifled  fishes,  the 
let  ridgv>  of  cliffs,  full  of  shells  and  marine  insects,  which  extends 
long  the  valley  of  Gejabib,  at  die  foot  of  which  is  a  beach  of 
pbbles,  and  from  other  appearances,  all  of  v^hich  indicate  that 
xese  sandy  wilds  have  once  been  a  great  Mediterranean  sea, 
rhose  bills,  and  oases,  and  inhabited  tracts,  uere  so  many  islands. 
3  case  the  Great  Syitis  must  have  been  the  strait,  or  passage, 

which 
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wUkIi  connected  it  witli  llic  prcwetil  Medlterraneflti,  in  tlie  same 
way  as  lliut  is  coiiiitclt;(l  by  the  Hirail  of  G  ibraltar  with  the  Atlantic ; 
niul  it  is  ill  this  point  of  \iew  ihut  we  conceive  an  exaniinalion  of 
thr  counUy  at  llie  licnd  of  the  Syrtis  must  be  highly  iiitc  res  ling 
lu  thu  geui'igi};!.  DL-Ihi-Cella  hits  done  little  to  satisfy  curiosity 
here;  lie  is  ignoraitt  of  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulph, 
nor  does  lie  nienliun  any  thing  specitic,  with  regard  either  to  its 
waUrs  or  its  shores.  It  is  still,  therefore,  a  new  field'of  inquiry 
for  Ciiplain  Smyth  mid  his  associates. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  travelling  beyond  the  termination  of 
the  sand  hills,  and  chiefly  over  swamps  and  pools  of  salt  water, 
the  travellers  reached  a  spot  called  Haenagan,  where  both  sands  and 
swamps,  through  which  they  had  toiled  for  so  many  days,  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  ground  became  h»rd.  Six  hours  more,  in  a  nor- 
therly direction,  brought  them  lo  Munite,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  covered  with  shrubberies  and  enamelled  with  flowers, 
'lliey  were  now,  in  fact,  in  the  Cyrenaica,  or  Ubyan  Peiitapolis; 
and  as  they  advanced,  the  whole  country  put  on  an  appearance  of 
beauty  and  fertility,  correspondent  with  its  ancient  character. 
A  little  beyond  Murate,  the  surface,  for  two  miles  in  eKtent,  was 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  among  which  were 
those  of  a  circular  casUe,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  wholly  excavated 
out  of  the  living  roclc.  Hire  also  were  still  visible  the  remains 
of  B  magnificent  paved  causeway,  which  from  the  opposite  hill 
descended  to  the  castle,  and  crossed  the  ditch  over  an  arch.  At 
ibe  entrance  of  llie  castle  were  rocits  sculptured  with  characters 
which,  our  author  says,  were  uiiLnown  to  Inm,  and  which  he  had 
not  time  lo  copy.  Xlils  is  provoking  enough;  but  we  console 
ourselves  willi  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  be  fuvonred  w  ith  them. 

Two  more  of  lliese  castles  were  seen  on  the  road  lo  Ber- 
chiramera;  and  for  seven  hours  nothing  but  ruins  met  the  eye. 
After  this,  they  encamped  upon  tlio  site  of  an  ancient  city,  whicli 
must  have  been  of  considerable  note,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  de- 
scription which  our  author  gives  of  the  remains  of  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  enormous  masses  of  hewn  stone  every  where  heaped  con- 
fusedly over  the  ground.  Numerous  wells  of  excellent  wafer,  csca- 
vatcd  in  the  rock,  attested  a  ctirrcspondeut  population  that  had  long 
since  passed  away.  The  following  day,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of 
hills,  a  champaign  country  of  great  extent  and  beauty  opd^ied  upon 
them,  covered  with  verdure,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  Here  too  our  ti*aveller  met  with  rocks,  on  the  sides  of 
which  were  sculptured  letters  wholly  imknown  to  him,  as  usual,  and 
oot  one  of  which  he  attempted  lo  copy.  He  did  not  observe,  he 
Iflls  us,  in   lliese  letters,  '  ilie  hicroglyjfhic  alphabet,'  (we  suspect 
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the  doctor  doee  not  understand  clearly  what  lie  is  sajing,)  ' 

which  are  composed  the  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  ;' 

and  he,  therefore,   very    shrewdly    conjectures,  '  that   the  people 

who,  ill  the  remotest  periodit  of  antiquity,  inhabited  these  shores  of 

'  the  Mediterranean,  hud  an  alphabet  and  a  language  of  their  own.' 

I    A  '  language  of  their  own'!      Not  exactly  so,  if  we  may  trust  to 

I  one,  who  seldom  deceives  us:    the  language  spoken  by  the  people 

r  Libya  was  composed  of  Uiat  of  the  £^y  ptiaiis  and  Hihiopians  ;* 

iwas,  therefore,  perhaps  some  intermediate  language,  between  the 

Hcroglyphica  and  tlie  Coptic,  and  if  so,  one  of  the  most  desi- 

jible  reliques  of  antiquity. 

,  The  espedition  was  no™  approaching  the  heart  of  Cyrenaica, 
ipd  the  farther  it  advanced  the  more  beautiful,  we  are  told,  was  the 
npect  of  the  country,  and  ilie  more  abundant,  magnificent,  and 
Riteresting  were  the  remains  of  ancient  fabrics.  Beyond  Labiar, 
wir  auUiur  observed,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  certain  clia- 
picters  cut  into  the  stone,  which,  he  tells  us,  were  certainly 
ther  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  too  much  broken  and  defaced  to 
uce  him  to  transcribe  them.  This  is  the  third  time  within  a 
'  pages,  that  he  has  thus  unaccountably  trifled  with  the  op- 
lortunily  of  gratifying  public  curiosity,  and,  what  is  of  more 
^iportance,  furnishing  a  posible  clue  to  the  mysterious  hierogiy- 
8  of  Ei^fpt.  Every  hill  as  they  proceeded  was  observed  to  be 
rowned  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  and  in  several  of  them  the 
;  rocky  substance  was  excavated  into  cells  for  depositing  the 
u  dead,  or  apartments  for  sheltering  the  living.  In  one  place  our 
traveller  counted  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  sarcophagi  hewn  out 
of  the  side  of  a  mountain  wiUiin  a  very  short  distance.  How  he 
,  i^new  them  to  be  so,  or  what  their  dimensions  or  shapes  were,  he 
t  inform  his  readers :  indeed,  as  we  said  before,  he  deals 
y  in  generals ;  on  the  whole  route  we  have  not  a  single  latitude 
n  place  for  our  guidance,  or  the  shape  and  measurement  of  a 
jle  object — the  soil,  in  one  place,  is  sandy,  and  mixed  with 
K>ols  of  salt-water — the  meadows  in  another  are  green  (as  mea- 
k>wa  usually  are)  and  enamelled  with  flotvers~~the  sides  of  the 
nountaina  are  sculptured  into  tombs,  and  sometimes  into  dwell- 
—and  the  surface  is  strewed  over  with  fragments  of  buildings 
r  times  past: — with  these  general  appearances,  which  enable  us 
a  decide  notliing,  we  are  tantalized  from  page  to  page. 

On  approaching  Cy re ne  our  authorbecomes  a  little  more  explicit 
as  to  the  products  of  tiie  soil.  '  Miste  agli  olivi  crescono  giganteschi 
alberi  di  fichi,  e  carrubi,  e  pistncchi,  e  peri  selvatici,  e  tutte  in- 

"   Hefodutus,  Euieipc. 
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sicme  I'BHpctto  del  paese,  abbaudonato  inlcrainente  alle  sue  forze, 
preftcnta  maggior  idea  di  lerlililil,  che  non  oe  prcsentano  da  noi  i 
auoli  pill  indiistriosamf  iile  collivaU  !'  He  it  so  struck  u  ilh  this  fer- 
tility as  to  express  some  aurprize  that  one  or  other  of  ttie  European 
puweni  had  not  already  equipped  acoiiij)etetit  force  to  take  possesion 
of  NO  fine  a  country,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  f%eniciaiis, 
and  Carlhagiiiiam,  atid  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  atid  suggests  that  it 
would  be  a  coiiqucst  worthy  of  Genoa  !     We  are  somewhat  sur- 

Sized  that  it  din  not  occur  to  him  that  nearly  one-hnlf  of  his  Sar- 
lian  Majesty's  present  dominions  are  covered  with  unprofitable 
forests,  and  that  it  might  not  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  slate  of  his 
finances  to  wage  a  war  with  the  Grand  Stgnior  for  a  precarious 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaica  grows  a  plant  with  a  compound 
flower,  of  which  the  Bedouins  eat  the  leaves  of  the  calix,  which 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  artichoke,  both  in  taste  and  appearance: 
the  soldiers,  too,  grew  so  fond  of  it,  that  with  difficulty  oiir  traveller 
was  able  to  save  a  liingle  specimen.  Another  plant  of  the  urobel- 
liferoiis  kind  caused  so  great  a  mortality  aoiong  the  camels  as  to 
occasion  a  serious  alarm  ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  we  know  not  pre- 
cisely on  what  grounds,  that  it  might  be  the  once  celebrated 
silphium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  which,  manufactured  by  the 
Cyreneans,  was  in  such  esteem  among  the  Greeks  fur  its  medicinal 
qualities,  that  the  price  puid  for  it,  like  the  ginsing  of  the  Chinese, 
was  its  weight  in  silver ;  and  the  tigure  of  which  was  engraven  on 
their  coin.  This  fact,  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  verified  by  the 
acquisition  of  one  of  tiiese  ancient  pieces  in  a  high  state  of  preser- 
vation, having  on  one  aide  the  impression  of  a  part  or  section  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  the  word  K01N0N,and  on  the  other, 
the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  who  was  held  in  much  veneration  by 
the  Cyreneans.     We  subjoin  a  fac-siniile. 


Signer  Della-Cella  is  the  more  inclined  (he  says)  lo  consider  the 
plant  that  killed  tlmir  cattle  to  be  tlie  silphium,  because  Pliny  in- 
forms us  that  the  eating  of  it  set  the  sheep  asleep  and  made  the  goats 
sneeze.     Pliny,  however,  does  not  say  ihnt  it  is  fatal  lo  ciittle  ;  but, 
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01]  the  contrary,  that  they  became  so  fat  by  feeding  on  it  that  the 
Cyreiieans  lost  ihis  valuable  article  of  commerce  by  the  flocks  of  the 
Nomadea  having  so  completely  destroyed  it,  thai,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
a  shigle  plsnt  being  discovered  was  sent  to  that  prince  as  a  great 
curiosity.    It  is  more  probable  that  the  drug  (whatever  it  was)  went 
out  of  fashion,  just  as,  in  our  days,  one  nostrum  drives  out  another. 
In  fact,  if  the  conjecture  of  botanists  be  right,  the  Laserpitiuin  of 
Pliny  is  the  Ferula  tingitaiiti,  very  common  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary  aiid  in  Spain  ;  and  as  he  says  its  leaves  resembled  the  /ecu/a 
(or  fennel),  and  a  particular  species  of  this  plant  is  known  to  pro- 
duce the  assafcetida;  the  laser  of  Pliny,  or  the  silphium  of  Cjrene, 
particularly  efficacious  in  female  complaints,  was  in  all  probability 
a  drug  analogous  to  that  agreeable  antidote  against  megrims  and 
lijsierics. 
T  '     The  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cyrene  could  not  be  mistaken; 
I  St  immediately  discovered  itself  by  the  magnificent  ruins,  and  the 
J  'birroimding   calcareous  hills  eviscerated  by  the  chtssel,   and  their 
I'ltides  sculptured  within  and  without.     Bui 
[  jthe  author's  own  words,  an  account  of  a 
f  'tian  of  which  would  be  worth  a  voyage  to  the  Poli 

;  Tlcordato  uno  sinisurato  serbatojo, 
ntale  si  prolonga  verso  Cirene,  e  di  cui 
ft  sorgere  dal  suolo  nel  pnigredire  verso 
islft  cittik.  Metk  (ii  qucsto  fe  scuvalo  ndia  viva  roccia,  I'altra  metk 
■a  dal  suolo  ad  arco,  fe  lutio  congegnatoiH  belle  pietre  riquadrale, 
te  in  modo  che  forman  pii  serie  fra  lorn  paralelle.  Ho  trovato 
e  internamenie  ciaacuna  di  queste  pietre  era  scolpita  di  una  lettera 
■  "Tsi  la  sene  di  queste  letiere  veniva  a  for- 
e  si  rtpetevano  per  o^ni  scrie  di  pietre. 
on  questa  progetto  ndl'  acquedolto ;  ma 
iva  da'  soli  luoghi  ov'  era  rutto,  e  I'acqua 
i  listagnava,  e  I'incornoda  positura  che 
iioscerle,  duvette  rislarmi  dairiDirapresa. 
raralleri,  del  pari  che  altrc  iscrizioni  Eegnate  sopra 
B|tparteMgano  a  liiigue  perduie  Bftatio ;  luHavolta  io 
isato  essere  iiiutil  cioa  il  regislnirli,  quendo  mi  h  occorso 
ivsrne.  Oltriichfc  qiieati  caratleri  posaono  per  awventura  fornire 
lie  nuovo  eleinenio  agli  allubeti  tutCura  uscuri  di  colesle  liiigue, 
rvano  ancora  solenni  docuinenii  de'  populi  ndiversu  lingua,  che  in 
e  contrade  maui>  a  maiio  veiinero  a  stabilirai.  Sono  quesli  i  soli 
xumenti  che  ci  ritenguno  daH'abbandonarci  iiiteramente  atl'auioriiH 
^  greci  scrittori,  I  quali  si  sa  che  miissi  da  soverchia  lenerezza  per  ie 
He  loro,  nou  sapevan  teroperarai  dal  vedere  greche  orlgini  ovunquc 
limeiito,  e  non  videra  difatii  che  Greci,  e  discen- 
Ifctili  dalla  colonia  di  Tera,  nella  Cirenaica."— p.  135. 

le  coin  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  is  curious,  the  horse  and 
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the  wheel,  and  the  KTPANA.  confirming  all  ihat  has  lieeu  salj 
by  Herudoliis  oiiH  mhers,  of  \\w  roiidiicss  of  ihe  CyreneaiiB  for 
horsematiitliij) and  cliariol-di  iving ;  in  wliu li  lliey  so  mucli  excelled, 
lhat  (lie  GrtciiiiiJ  learned  rroiu  lliim  the  ni:nmei  of  guiding  then 
i'liuriois  with  fuur  hurscs  nbrea^t.* 


Our  author  uliserved  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  inscribed 
in  large  tharaclera,  the  word  inniK.02,  and  on  all  the  roads  nn J 
streets  in  and  about  the  city  the  marks  of  wheels  deeply  cut  into 
tbc  rock.  He  sImo  found,  as  he  supposes,  the  celebrated  founlaiii 
ofCyrene,  'oneofiheclearert  and  most  copious  springs  that  he  ever 
beheld ;'  it  was  so  abundant  as  even  to  be  honoured  with  the  notice 
of  the  Bey  Ahmet.  Meeting  our  author  one  day  on  his  return  from 
Cyrene,  with  his  usual  tone  of  contempt  be  thus  addressed  bim ; 
'  All  you  Christians  have  the  same  taste  for  searching  the  old 
buildings  that  are  to  be  met  with  hi  the  states  of  my  father;  but, 
tell  me,  hast  thou  discovered  any  great  treasure  in  Grennst' 
(Kurin).  '  SJgnor,'  I  replied, '  there  bursts  forth  from  the  side 
of  these  mountains,  a  stream  of  the  purest  water  sufficient  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  joiir  whole  army,  and  of  all  the  Bedouins  and  their  cat- 
tle which  follow  it,  without  its  being  in  the  least  degree  diminished' 
— and  this,  it  seems,  was  the  only  object  that  excited  his  curiosity 
in  the  whole  journey.  He  and  his  troops  and  slaves  were  con- 
stantly washing  themselves  in  the  stream  once  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
now,  sajs  Della-Cella,  contaminated  by  these  barbarians!  Near 
this  fountain  lay  a  number  of  mutilated  statues,  with  their  pedestals  ; 
vatdts,  or  sarcophagi,  as  the  Doctor  calls  them,  were  cut  into  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  bills,  beautifully  painted,  (the  colours  as  fresh  as 
if  uewly  applied,)  and  covered  with  inscriptions;  but  here  again  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  these  paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  wide  expanded  plain  which  slopes  gradually  towards 
.  the  sea-shore  from  the  foot  of  these  hills,  was  found  to  correspond 
fully  with  the  description  of  the  Cyrenaica  as  given  by  Herodotus. 
It  is  truly  delightful  thus  to  find  this  venerable  writer  so  cor- 
rectly, we  might  almost  say  so  minutely  informed  of  all  that  be  ad- 
vances. '  The  territory  of  Cyrene,'  he  says,  '  is  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  Libyan  nonindes,  and  contains  three  regions  deserving 
of  notice.     As  soon  as  the  harvest  of  the  maritime  district  is  laid 

•IlciodotUt,  Mrtpom. 
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in  and  the  vintage  ended)  ihe  fruits  of  llie  second  region,  riilled  ilie 
hilly  country,  itrrive  at  maturity  ;  und  wliiht  they  are  carrying  oft', 
jthuse  of  the  higher  part  becomti  ripe:  so  that  during  the  time 
Mfaey  eut  and  drink  tlie  first  prodiictioiiii  the  next  crop  is  perfectly 
ready.  Thus  the  Cyreneans  are  eight  ivioiiths  employed  in  a  con- 
[Htuul  sni'cession  of  harvests.'* 

The  iiighest  ridge  of  the  Cyrenaica  is  estimated  by  Della-Celln 
at  SOOO  feet  nearly  above   the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  and 
even  at  diis  height  Uie  rocks  are  filled  ivilh  shells,  mostly  bivalves, 
ind  of  the  genera  Cardiuin  and  Pecteii,  lire  same  m  hich  chiefly  occur 
1  the  very  heart  of  the  desert.   The  sloping  plain  terminates  on  the 
_  ea-sliore  in  an  abrupt  and  li)fty  precipice,  which,  to  use  our  author's 
I'ords,  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  it.     A  deep  chasm,  through  which 
i  sea  ]ia:i  broken,  forms  the  port  of  Apulloiiia.    Among  the  ma- 
nic ruins  of  this  place  were  numerous  columns  of  Pentclican 
irble  yet  untouched,  and  masses  ofgranite  hewn  into  square  blocks, 
lere,  too,  were  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  many  Greek  and 
^in  inscriptions. 

From  Cyrene  the  army  marched  en  Derna,  hut  not  before  it  had 
eceived  intelligence  that  the  rebel  Bey  had  retreated  to  Bomba  on 
Be  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  finally  fled  to  Cairo.  During  eight  hours 
ravelling  between  Cjrene  and  Gobbo,  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills, 
he  remains  of  ancient  buildings  perpetually  occurred;  the  road 
f/as  mostly  hollowed  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  deeply  indented 
with  the  marks  of  wheels;  and  from  Gobbo  to  Derna  it  wind- 
d  among  rocks  and  precipices,  and  through  thickets  of.  cy- 
Tess.  Derna  is  a  mere  coUectiMti  of  hovels,  but  the  plain  around  it 
I  described  as  very  fertile,  abounding  with  palm  trees,  beautiful 
lives  and  vines,  and  figs  and  apricots,  and  pomegranates,  and  other 
inds  of  fruits,  and  above  all  with  the  magnificent  banana,  or 
I  puradisiuca. — Two  copious  springs  not  only  serve  to  irrigate 
he  gardens,  but  afford  to  the  ilihabilants  of  the  town  and  a 
ne^hbouring  village  called  Beniensura,  an  ample  supply  of 
excellent  water.  Honey,  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  of  the 
_  ^est  quality,  is  found  among  the  rtjcks  aiid  bills  of  Derna: 
^d  we  understand  from  a  recent  visitor,  sent  by  our  Consul  at  Tri- 
K>li,  that  a  forest  of  timber  trees  e.xists  at  no  great  distance  from 
'  e  coast,  uf  a  size  sufiicient  to  build  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and 
at  a  thousand  sliip-loads  of  it  might  be  procured  without  the 
!3st  difficulty. 

At  Derna,  our  author  says,  they  found    but  too  many  traces  of 

'  e  cruelties  practised  un  the  inhabitants  by  ihe  ri'bi-1  Bey,  before 

lated  the  place.     As  this  was  the  case,    Abmet  was  gra- 
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ciotnl/  pleased  to  be  satis6ed  with  requiring  twenty-two  of 
the  most  wpallhy  of  the  Bedouins,  who  had  espoused  ihe  cause 
ofKaromaMi,  to  be  sent  to  Tripoli  as  hostages  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  their  tribe,  who,  with  the  greatest  good-will,  stood  fortti 
and  volunteered  the  jouniev,  on  an  undeistandiug  that  they  would 
be  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Bashaw.  How  reli- 
gioiislj'  this  was  extended  lo  them,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show. 

From  Derna  to  the  gulph  of  Bomba,  the  whole  route  exhibited 
memorial 8  of  an  ancient  population,  but  every  thing  before 
them  wore  the  melancholy  aspect  of  lota!  neglect,  abandon- 
ment, and  desolation.  Tlic  alpine  country,  however,  waa  beau- 
tifully diversified  by  thick  forests  of  evergreens,  anioiig  which 
were  the  cypress,  the  ihuia,  the  arbutus,  the  Phenician  juniper, 
myrtles  of  gigantic  size,  the  carab  tree,  and  laurels  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  I'hese  noble  plants  were  not  in  continued 
woods,  but  interrupted  by  the  rocky  summiis  of  hills,  and  broken 
into  a  thousand  picturesque  shapes.  Throii>;li  such  a  country, 
abounding  with  rills  of  the  clearest  water,  it  took  them  eight  days 
to  reach  Bomba,  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea,  within  which  is  the  port 
of  Menelaus.  As  this  is  the  last  spot  under  the  dominions  of  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli  and  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  province,  the  whole 
of  the  iiihabitHnls  fled  into  the  latter  as  to  a  place  of  safety,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Bey,  who  coolly  observed  they  had  done  right, 
as,  if  they  had  remained,  he  certainly  would  have  exterminated 
them — seloH  les  rig/es. 

Having  thus  happily  cleared  the  eastern  confines  of  the  province 
ofTripoh  of  its  inhabitants,  and  driven  tlie  rehel  Bey  into  Egypt, 
the  victorious  army  returned  to  Labiar,  and  from  thence  to  Bengazi. 
Overthe  whole  extent  of  this  latter  city  are  scattered  beautiful  hewn 
stones,  and  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings.  It  is,  however, 
a  wretched  place,  consisting  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  one  half  of 
whom  at  least  are  Jews.  The  Bedouins,  not  long  before,  had 
driven  them  out  by  main  force  and  established  themselves  in  their 
places.  The  Jews  applied  to  tlie  Bashaw,  but  as  they  had  paid 
the  tribute  for  that  year,  and  the  new  settlers  had  hastened  to  do 
the  same,  the  Bashaw  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  good  city  of 
Bengazi,  which  had  paid  him  two  tributes  in  one  year,  to  interfere 
between  the  parties.  All  the  cattle,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  butter, 
iioney,  and  ostrich  feathers,  the  produce  of  Cyrenaica,  are  brought 
to  the  port  of  Bengazi  and  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  form  the  industrious  part  of  the  population.  The  island  of 
Malta  receives  a  considerable  portion  of  its  cattle  from  Bengazi. 
Tlie  wool  is  mostly  sent  to  Tripoli,  and  the  ostrich  feathers  to  Leg- 
horn and  Marseilles. 

It  would  be  a  great  want  of  curiosity  in  any  traveller  who  visited 

this 
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tliis  city,  raised  on  tlie  rutm  of  ancient  Berenice,  not  to  make  some   | 
researches  into  the  situation  of  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  the  Hespe^'  ' 
rides,  which  the  best  authorities  have   placed  in  the  aouth-eastertf    ' 
corner  of  the  Great  Sjrtis;   for  whether  these  gardens  actually^ 
existed  in  nature  or  only  in  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greelis,  iC 
is  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  position  assigned  to  a  particular  dis^   . 
trict  of  the  name  of  Hesperidea,  both  by  Herodotus,  and  that  plaitl 
inatter-of-fact  man  Scylax,  the  pilot,  (as  Major  Rennell  calls  him,)    I 
who,  in  point  of  time,  wrote  next  to  Herodotus.     Neither  of  these    | 
authors  assigns  any  fabulous  story  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides; 
and   it  has  been  a  disputed  point  among   the  learned  whether  tha 
double  meaning  of  the  word  ^ij^ov  (sheep  or  apple)  might  not  hava    ' 
led  the  poets  to  typify  the  golden  Hecces  of  Libya  under  the  more 
alluring  name  of  golden  apples.      Be  this  as  it  may,  the  district  of 
Hesperides  appears  to  have  been  as  highly  celebrated  for  its  fruits 
as  its  wool  ;  and  Scylax  himself  enumerates,  among  its  vegetable 
treasures,  the  lotus,  various  kinds  of  apples,  pomegranates,  pears^ 
arbutus,  mulberries,  vines,  myrtles,  laurels,  olives,  almonds,  and 
walnuts;  all,  or  most  of  which  still  grow  wild  in  this  part  of  the; 
Cyrenitica;  and  we  have  heard  of  the  well  wooded   hills  in  tb&> 
neighbourhood  of  Derna.  * 

Near  this  city  are  also  found  a  great  variety  of  precious  stonesjt  1 
mostly  intaglios,  cut  with  that  exquisite  skill  for  which  the  CyreW  j 
naicans  were  once  so  famed.  'Ihc  British  Vice  Consul,  Signor 
Rossoili,  has  a  superb  collection  of  these  gems;  among  tlie  rest,  a 
beautiful  Hercules  in  red  jasper  with  his  club  and  lion's  skin — a 
Chiron  instructing  Achilles  to  draw  the  bow — a  Vulcan  in  agate, 
fabricating  a  shield— an  eagle  in  granite  carrying  off  Ganymede  i 
and  many  othei:s  not  less  valuable.  As  Uella-Cella  seems  to  think 
that  the  following  description  of  an  emerald  found  near  the  spot 
tends  to  establish  the  locality  of  the  Hesperides,  we  can  have  no 
objection  to  place  both  it  and  the  impression  from  the  stone 
before  our  readers, 

iltri  oggelli,  la  mia  allcnzione, 
I  lunghe^za,  e  13  m  larghezza, 
la  parte  ^  segTiato  di  greca  iegJ    J 
,  che  esce  in  serpe.     Dalla  sus  " 
itii  lie'  quali  h  scolpita  una 


'  II  Signor  Rosioni  rivolse,  fra  gli 
supra  UNO  sineraldo  di  l6  millimetri  i 
convesso  da  anibe  le  faccie,  clie  da  i 
genda,  e  dall'  ahra  ha  un  dragone  niali 
testa  sporgono  sei  raggi  biforcali,  all'e 

lettera.  In  questo  dragone  il  Signor  Hossoui  si  coropiace  di  r: 
cere  il  guardiano  degli  Orti  Esperidi,  ove  appunto  quests  pielra  fu  ri- 
[rovata.  Crederei  pid  dltcreto  il  sapere  qualche  cosa  dalla  leggendaj 
unzicfa^  dal  dragone.  E  certo  scrllta  con  moiti  arcaismi,  nia  I'inseri- 
lione  fe  intatta,  I  caralteri  son  ntttamente  scolpiii,  e  luito  invita  gU 
Archeologi  a  rivolgere  topra  di  essa  le  loro  cure.' — p.  I94. 
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Wemustob«rve,liowever,  iliut  the  sculptor  hsd  certainly  «iodd 
uulioii  uf  a  wiii^uj  dfaj^on :  it  spiK-ara  lu  uh,  witb  reverence  be 
it  spoken,  inure  like  the  iiiurme  aiitmal  which  iiiliabibt  the  sbeli  well 
kiiuwti  to  school-bovs  under  the  nonie  of  periwinkle,  without  its 
cap;  and  as  to  the  Greek  inscription,  which  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  we  muat  be  couieat  to  leave  it,  witb  Si: 
Pclla-Cdla,  to  the  urchatologisls. 


The  characters  which  head  S.  Della-Cella's  plute  of  coin 
■till  more  puzzling ;  he  does  not  tell  us  exactly  from  \vhen< 
procured  theni,  but  we  take  it  for  granted  tliey  are  those  '  sirani 
e  bizarri  caratteri,'  which  with  no  sninll  degree  of  labour  he  copied 
from  the  face  uf  a  large  stone  at  the  port  of  Apoltonia.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  writing  usually  found  on  the  ^yp- 
tian  papyrus. 


chira,  the 


From  Bengazi  our  traveller  made  an  excursion  to  Teuchira_ 
walla  of  which  are  mostly  entire,  and  enclose  ruins  of  buildings  of 
vast  magnitude  and  extent :  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands  is  wholly 
excavated  into  tombs,  of  which  he  counted,  at  least,  a  thousand. 
'  Within  the  walls  (he  says)  is  a  mass  of  indefinable  ruins,  from 
the  centre  of  which  rises  a  square  munuuient  of  immense  blocks 


iiiaerted  CDpioa 


r  Miiike  nmeh  wflj   in  the  liictar;  woild ;  uidctd, 
,tl  copj  of  it  In  1)113  couiilrj. 

of 
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of  Blone,  on  every  one  of  which  u  un  inscription,  encircled 
by  a  garland  of  laurel.'  Tlie  interior  side  of  the  walls  themselves 
Is  so  closely  covered  (tappezzate)  with  Greek  inscriptions,  that 
lie  thinks  one  might  Jiiid  all  the  annals  of  this  city  registered  on 
it.  He  accupes  Bruce  of  a  want  of  veracity  or  of  ignoranlly  mis- 
inking  one  cily  for  another,  in  saying  that  '  he  found  nothing  at 
Arsinoe,'  (Tenchira,)  and  that '  the  walls  and  gates  of  Plolemata 
are  still  entire-'  whereas  (our  traveller  adds)  Arsinoe  abounds 
ill  fragnienlA  of  antiquity,  while  not  a  trace  of  either  wall  or  gate 
is  visible  at  Ptolemata:  he  admits,  however,  that  the  ruins  of  this 
ci^  are  prodigious,  and  of  a  more  majestic  character  than  any 
which  he  had  yet  seen;  among  the  rest  henotices  an  immense  tower, 
raised  upon  a  rock,  and  built  of  huge  square  stones,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  most  of  the 
buildings  of  Cyrenaica,  he  says,  the  Greek  style  had  evidently 
been  adopted  upon  an  Egyptian  foundation,  but  here  (in  Ptolemata) 
every  thing  appeared  to  be  pine  Egyptian.  As  he  describes  no  one 
xibiect,  however,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  convey  a  distinct  and  in- 
telligible idea  of  it  to  the  reader,  and  we  have  nothing  but  an 
endless  and  unprofitable  repetition  of  ruins  upon  ruins,  we  will  here 
close  our  account  of  them. 

And  would  we  could  here  also  close  our  account  of  SJgnor 
Della-Cella'a  expedition  !  But  we  have  a  dreadful  tule  to  tell, 
which  he  has  considerately  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
ventures; and  must  therefore  tntreat  the  reader  to  return  with  us 
tp  Bengazi,  where  we  left  the  Bey  in  his  triumphant  route  to 
Tripoli.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  during  which 
be  and  his  ruthless  followers  slept  all  day,  and  committed  all 
manner  of  debaucheries  through  the  night,  the  scattered  tribe  of 
Zoasi  were  collecting  round  the  city,  to  witness,  by  iiwilalion,  the 
distribution  of  the  Red  Bernous  (the  robe  of  ceremony)  to  their 
chiefs,  by  order,  as  it  had  been  given  out,  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
as  a  lest  of  conciliation,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  good 
conduct  on  the  present  expedition  :  at  the  same  time  it  was 
stated,  that  the  twenty-two  hostages  dbpatchcd  from  Dema  to 
Tripoli,  would  be  sent  back,  that  the  reconciliation  might  be  general 
and  complete.  On  the  5th  of  September,  the  day  appointed  for 
ibe  ceremony,  the  unhappy  rhiet's,  to  the  number  of  forty-five, 
VrMUule  their  public  entry  into  Bengazi.  They  were  met  by  the  Bey, 
T"wfao  received  them  most  graciously  ;  conihicted  them  with  great 
jomp  into  ihe  castle;  and,  while  they  uere  in  the  act  of  taking 
nfiee,  gave  the  signal  to  his  guards,  who  burst  into  the  room,  and 
lassacred  the  whole  of  them  upon  the  spot !  At  the  same 
MtanI,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  assembled  uiul- 
Mudes  of  the  tribe  upon  the  plain,  who  only  escaped  universal 
r  2  slaughter 
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sluugtiter  by  sonic  dclaj'  tliul  liuppily  took  place  in  itiarcliing  out 
ibii  cavalry.  Apprized  of  llic  clit>order  in  the  city,  and  nuspecbng 
Uenchcry,  lliey  Imstily  left  llieir  tents  and  tfaeir  cattle,  and  fled  for 
prutecliui)  tu  tbe  iictgliboui ing  mountuins.  The  Oey,  at  the  liead 
uf  liis  cavalry,  invested  tlieir  encampment,  where  were  collected 
t|icir  w'omitn  and  children,  and  siicli  as  liad  not  time  to  save  tbem- 
»lve«  by  Digbt.  Th«  meu  and  boys  were  instantly  cut  in  pieces; 
and  tbe  women  left  to  the  ferocious  brntallty  of  the  soldiers. 

Some  of  t\\e  unfortunate  tribe  of  Zoasi,  who,  out  of  curiosity, 
h«d  followetl  their  chiefH  into  the  city,  finding  it  impossible  lo 
r«juii1  their  countrymen,  had  Qed  for  safety  to  the  tomb  of  a  Mara- 
boot.  The  iky,  not  daring  to  violate  ibis  saiictuury,  ordered  tlint 
Done  should  alFurd  them  any  subsistence;  and,  having  surrounded 
it  with  troopH,  in^de  himself  certain  that  famine  or  the  swofd 
would  liiudly  dispatch  them.  '£1ie  uhole  city  was  tacitly  interested 
in  Ihe  futc  of  these  mihappy  men.  On  the  ihird  duy  there  burst 
from  the  tomb  a  fine -spring  of  water,  and  on  tbe  siirromiding 
);round  wire  strewed-  dates,  and  other  pruvisiunH,  of  which  these 
famiBbod  people  partook.  The  whole  pupulatioii  of  Bengazi,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  assembled  lo  wtlitess  this  portentous  event; 
and  ihe  Murabool,  who  inhabited  the  tomb,  gained  by  {bis  artiiice 
of  hiimanlly  as  much  glory  as  the  Bey  shame,  and  disgrace  from 
his  inetfectual  efforts  to  complete  his  diabolical  work  of  externii' 
nation:  he  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  spoils  amassed 
in  this  glorious  expedition;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  4,000 
cimels,  10,000  sheep,  0,000  head  of  cattle,  and  many  slaves, 
besides  a  good  deal  of  money. 

A  few  days  after  this  scene  of  slaughter,  the  twenty-two  hos- 
tages arrived  by  sea  from  Tripoli ;  tlie  vessel  had  scarcely  entered 
the  port,  when  it  waa  boai-ded  by  the  executioners;  the  unhappy 
passengers  were  successively  driven  upon  deck,  where  their  throats 
were  inslanllycnt,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  tbe  sea.  The  bodies 
of  two  boys,  one  of  five,  the  other  seven  years  of  age,  were  cast 
by  the  waves  upon  tlie  beach,  close  to  the  city,  aud  devoured  by 
tJiti  d<)g>,  no  one  daring  to  give  them  burial. 

Not  to  dismiss  the  reader  with  the  full  impression  of  this  horrible 
Ifaiiituction  ou  his  mind,  we  shall  just  take  the  opportunity  of  add- 
ing, that  aince  the  journey  of  Detla-Cella,  Mr.  Warrington,  oar 
consul  at  Tripoli,  desirous  of  procuring  fitrtlier  information  re- 
garding the  Cyienaii'B,  and  availing  himself  of  the  liberality  of  the 
present  bashaw,  who  (notwithstanding  his  apparent  participatian 
m  the  events  we  have  recorded,  aud  a  few  other  peccadilloes,  ap- 
pertriiniilg^  as  iiotachia  snys,  to  a  tntf  Turk)  is  looked  upon  as 
«  mighty  good  sort  of  u  man,  sent,  under  his  sanction,  an  Jiaii— 
i  gantl 
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gentleman,  as  his  vtce-cnnsiit  to  Derna.  On  his  arrival  lliis  |ier»<)ii 
visited  the  ruins  of  Cyretie;  found  fragments  of  sculpture  in 
abundance,  a  great  nnniber  of  brass  coins,  a  female  head  quite 
perfect,  and  a  beautiful  marble  whole-length  statue  of  Hebe, 
as  he  conceives  it  to  be,  perfect  in  every  respect  except  the  arms, 
which  had  been  broken  off  the  preceding  year  by  the  barbarians  who 
inbabit  those  parts,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Marabool,  who  persuaded 
theni  that  the  dehciency  in  the  last  crop  had  been  owing  to  the  idol's 
appearance  above-ground.  Something,  therefore,  may  be  a\  peeled 
from  researches  in  the  Cyrenaica  superior  to  those  rude  blocks, 
beetles,  mumuiy-pots,  and  other  odd  '  pots  of  Egypt,'  with  which 
we  have  lately  been  somewhat  too  profusely  favoured:  such  things 
are  of  little  or  no  value  as  works  of  art,  though  specimens  of  tiiem 
are  90  far  desirable  as  they  instruct  us  in  the  state  of  the  arts  at  a 
period  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted 
to  encroach  upon  others  far  more  appropriate  to  the  apartments  of 
s  National  Museiiin. 


Ab,t.  XI. — Memaires  de  VAbhe  Morellef,  de  I'  Jcademie  Fi 

fuise,   sur  le    ISrne  Siii/e,    et   sar  la   liivoliilioii,  preredcs  de 

CEIo^e  de   PJhbe  Morellef,  par  M.  Lemonlej,   Menibre   de 

I'lnstitut,  et  de  I'AcadSuiie  Fran^aise.     Paris.   1821,     S  vols. 

Bvo.     pp.  584.  444. 

TT  would  seem  from  this  litle-pa^e  as  if  M.  L6montey  were  the 

-*-  author  or  editor  of  these  Memoirs,  whereas  he  is  only  the  author 

of  the '  eloge'  on  M .  Morellef. — 1'hose  of  onr  readers  who  may  have 

heard  of  M.L^montey  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  chiefly 

known  in  literature  as  an  editor  of  memoirs,  may  be  disappointed 

discovery  ;    but    we    have    a    consolation    at   hand   for 

L  4ifem ;  this  same  M.  L6montey  is  the  egregious  savant  who,  in  his 

rvdition  of  Dangeau,  showed   himself  to   be  unacquainted  with 

B  M6moires  de  St.  Simon ;  which  is  worse  than  if  the  editor  of 

i  Waldegrave's  Memoirs  had  never  heard  of  Horace  Waipole. 

r  regret,  therefore,  is,  not  that  these  volumes  contain  so  little 

f  L^montey,  but  that  thirty-two  pages  are  wasted  on  his  verbose 

eI  idle  £Ioge ;  in  which  (soit  dit  en  passant)  he  celebrates  the 

loux  accent  of  the  obscene  and  blasphemous  Pamy, — which  also, 

k  our  readers  will  recollect,  excited  the  particular  admiration  of 

tbat  model  of  female  taste  and  delicacy,  Lady  Morgan. 

;   The  Memoirs  of  the  Abb^  Morellet  are  written  by  himself,  but, 

'lappily,  as  we  read  in  the  first  Hnes  and  see  in  every  subsequent 

ere  not  begun  before  his  seventieth  year  :   this  circumstance 

9  for  the  want  of  interest  in  all  the  early  part  of  these  vo- 

e  old  nian  proses  miserably  through  sixty  years  of  his  life, 

i>  3  and 
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mnd  akiiost  all,  citlirr  of  vnlue  or  amiiRcment,  which  the  work  maj 
contBin*  i*  l<>  he  found  in  a  few  pages  of  the  »ecimd  volume,  which 
relate  U>  Ihu  events  of  the  period  between  17«9  and  1800  ;  these 
events  were  recent,  and  fresh  in  the  author's  recollection ;  and  though 
lie  adds  liltte  or  nuthin);  to  general  history,  the  descriptions  of  one 
or  two  Iraiisnctiuni  in  which  he  was  implicated,  are  neither  interest- 
ing nor  miiinitruclive.  The  catch-peimy  title-page  calls  the  work 
MemoinoJ  the  l&lf>  cciituiy  andoj  tht  revoliiiit>ii,— this,  they  arc 
not,  nor  (i-xcepl  in  the  title-page)  do  the;  pretend  to  be  ;  tliejr  are 
merely  the  history  of  an  individual,  wriilen  from  recollections, 
loose  and  vague  na  to  the  earlier  periods,  and  minute  and  narrow 
u  to  the  latter  parts  of  his  life. 

It  is,  we  think,  much  to  lie  regretted  that  the  Ablj6  did  not  be- 
gin his  Memoirs  earlier,  or,  al  least,  that  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  compiling  them  from  notes,  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
transactions, — he  was  in  a  situation  to  give  us  an  accurate  and 
instructive  view  of  the  internal  workings  of  that  literary  ma- 
chine of  which  Voltaire,  Kousaeaii,  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  Hajnal, 
BuSbn,  Uailly,  Unclos,  Grimm,  Marmontcl  and  Morellet  himself, 
were  the  principal  wheels — of  different  sizes  and  forces,  indeed,  and 
moving  in  different  planes  and  with  different  velocities,  but  all  tend- 
ing, more  or  less,  to  the  great  object  of  Philoniphif — that  is,  of 
overthrowing  the  established  religion  and  government  of  their 
comitry.  All  these  men  did  not  sec  this  objectwith  equal  clearness 
or  certainty,  and  some  of  them,  when  at  last  they  did  see  to  what 
their  lahours  tended,  were  struck  witii  vlann  or  repentance,  and 
were  anxious,  when  too  late,  to  make  such  reparation  as  was  in  their 
power : — their  repentance  could  not  slop  the  impulse  of  the  terri- 
ble machine  which  they  had  contributed  to  set  in  motion;  but  it 
has,  at  least,  had  the  good  effect  of  vindicating,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  character,  and  of  giving  an  instructive  lesson  to  those, 
whom  a  youthful  and  generous  ardour  might  incline  to  similar 
errors.  This  is  the  most  useful,  though  not  the  most  entertaining 
part  of  the  delightful  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  and  this  is  almost 
the  only  merit  of  those  of  his  uncle  the  Abb6  MorelleL 

Andrew  Morellet  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1 727 ; — his  father  was  a 

Eaper-manufacturer,  whose  means  would  not  have  airfficed  to  give 
ia  children  a  liberal  education — but  there  were  in  old  France 
abundant  opportunities  of  instruction,  nearly  gratuitous ;  and  in- 
deed it  may  be  observed,  that  the  numerous  and  splendid  instances 
of  persons  rising  from  the  humblest  classes  to  the  highest  literary 
honours  and  emoluments  in  France,  seem  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
system  of  public  education  in  that  country  (though  now  so  much 
decried)  had  the  double  merit  of  providing  instruction  for  those 
who  showed  a  determined  taste  for  literature,  and  of  supplying  to 

society 
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society  a  quantity  of  educated  talent  equal  to  the  demands  of 
religious,  civil,  and  political  life; — in  fact,  the  numeruus  class 
called  hommes  de  leltres  may  be  considered  as  the  superfluous 
talent  and  leamiog,  which  the  professions  and  business  of  ordi- 
nary life  could  not  absorb. 

Young  Morellet,  in  the  course  of  his  collegiate  education,  be- 
came the  companion  of  two  men,  both  afterwards  ministers  of 
state,  but  of  very  different  characters,  and  with  very  different  re- 
putations : — Turgot  and  M.  de  Brienne,  Cardinal  de  Lomenie. 

Turgot  was  in  youth  what  he  was  in  age,  grave,  industrious, 
a^umentative,  and  undecided; — a  theorist,  who  could  with 
difficulty  descend  to  practice,  and  who  passed  his  time  out  of 
office,  and  lost  it  when  in,  in  a  vain  search  after  perfection,  and 
in  the  Quixotic  folly  of  attempting  to  subject  bumau  affairs  to 
the  precision  of  mathematical  problems.  The  plausibility  of 
reducing  the  art  of  administration  to  a  si/stem  raised  Turgot  to 
office,  and  its  impracticability  drove  him  from  it.  He  was  gene- 
rally right  in  his  conception,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  execute 
it ; — and  he  brought  into  the  cabinet  an  immense  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  every  subject,  except  man, — that,  perhaps,  of  which  a 
minister,  and,  above  all,  a  reforming  minister,  has  more  need  than 
■ot  any  other. 
'  '  Se  Brienne,  on  the  other  hand,  as  industrious  as  Turgot,  and  not 
l^lKhind  bim  in  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  seemed  to  have 
'  Aen  an  early  resolution  to  uliiize  his  acquirements  ;  be  studied 
len  as  well  as  books,  and  he  has  afforded  us  the  extraordinary  iii- 
lance  of  a  youth,  of  no  high  prospects,  setting  out  in  his  college 
ith  the  resolution  of  being  an  archbishop  and  prime  minister, 
1  of  accomplishing  his  resolution! — and  that  too  with  the  ap- 
^  mbatioD  of  all  mankind — '  tii  imperassel.' 
n  The  connection  with  these  friends,  and  particularly  with  Turgot, 
Krected  Morellet's  mind  to  political  subjects,  and  chieHy  to,  what 
I  called — heaven  knows  why — political  economy  ;  and  us,  in  afler- 
Ife,  Turgot  became  the  chief  of  the  party  called  Ecuiiomistes, 
Itlorellet  was  one  of  its  moat  active  partizans. 

Morellet  mentions  that  at  the  couclusion  of  their  academical 

course,  in  1751,  De  Brienne  gave  a  festival  dinner  to  him,  Turgot, 

and   about  a  dozen  of  their  companions,  at  which,  in  a  moment 

^<Bf  gaiety,  they  agreed  to  meet  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1800, 

»  play  a  match  of  handball  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Sor- 

Dlie. — Alas! — when  the    day  arrived,  Morellet  found   that  he 

i  hot  only  survived  all  the  company, — '  but  what,*  he  adds,  '  no 

e  had  thought  of,  the  very  place  of  rendezvous ! — for  the  Sorbonne 

d  ceased  to  exist,  and  the   nation   had   seized  upon  property, 

p  4  which 
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wtiich  no  mtire  bula»ge<t  to  it  than  tbe  universilKS  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  could  belong  to  the  Uritith  nation.' — p.i£l. 

Fortuuatcly  for  us,  Oxford  aad  Cambridge  do  itiU  afford  a 
just  illustratioo  of  the  Abba's  argumcQt :  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  if  our  reformers  should  succeed  ,io  revolutioniEing  England, 
they  would  act  as  their  elder  brothera  did ;  and  thai  the  Sorbonue 
would,  instead  of  a  coiWuit,  be  a  prtcidtni  for  the  spoliation  of 
our  venerable  establishments.  Nay,  without  a  revolution,  a  cer- 
taiu  education  gclieme,  which  we  take  the  credit  to  ourselves  of 
iiaving  materi'jll)'  hdped  to  defeat,  might  have  produced  the  same 
phUuiOphical  and  yliUaiithrapkal  effect ! — '  I  have  never,'  the 
Abb6  adds  with  some  pathos,  '  had  the  courage  to  re-visit  the 
Sorbonue  aince  the  barbartaus  robbed  it  of  llie  monument  of  Car- 
dinal Hichelieu,' 

Morcllet  now  becDRie  the  preceptor,  and,  afterwards,  trarel- 
liDg  tutor  of  a  young  Abb^  de  Galaizi^re.  After  having,  in  this 
latter  capacity,  viaiied  llaly,  (of  which  visit  there  is  a  tedious 
account,)  he  lixed  himself  in  Paris,  on  a  small  annuity  set- 
tled on  him  by  the  father  of  his  pupil;  this  income,  too  scanty 
for  esiatence,  was  subsequently  increased  by  one  or  two  pensions 
from  the  Crown,  bestowed  by  the  EcoDomiste-ministry  tor  some 
works  which  the  Abb6  wrote,  and  for  others  which  lue  intended  to 
write,  in  favour  of  their  system.  We  beg  leave  to  observe,  witli 
what  consistency  these  EcHomual  patriots,  on  becoming  ininis< 
lera,  granted  their  partizan  a  pentiou  for  the  works  which  kt  iDtu 
to  write.  Verily  this  equals  the  Scotch  piofessor  ofmtdicaljam^ 
prudentr  of  I8O6, 

The  Economittt  were  nearly  allied  to  the  philotophers;  tlie 
former  were  often  political  lorde  of  the  ascendant,  and  the  latter 
were  always  the  dispensers  of  literary  reputation:  it  is  not  there- 
fore surprizing  that  Morellet  should  have  become  a  philosopher, 
though  It  exhibits,  no  doubt,  a  whimsical  union  of  characters, — a 
penaiiinf'l  ecofiomiite  and  a  philosophe-Abbi! 

Morellet  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Eucyctop^^ie, 
and  contributed  to  that  work,  the  Articles  Falaliti,  Figures,  Fila 
de  Dieii,  Foi,  Fondatrieiitaux  {artielfs),  Gomeristts,ii.c.  He  also 
defended  the  Encyclopedia tcs^  and  attacked  their  enemies  in 
eeveral  jeux  d'esprit,  in  imitation  of  Voltaire;  for  one  of  which 
he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  the  Bastite.     He  also  now  and  thew 

fublished  an  economical  pamphlet,and  made  tr^uislations  fron\  the 
lalian  and  the  English  ;  of  these  the  moat  remarkable  was  Bec- 
caria's  Esaay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  which  he  probabLy 
undertook  by  way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and  which 
made  some  noise;  tlie  rest  of  his  Iranslatiuns,  and  particularly 
ihoaa  of  bis  latter  yeaYs,  were  made  for  u  livelihood;  for  he  lost 

hla 
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his  peasioUB  early  in  the  revofution;  s.nA  as  early,  he  began  to 
discover  that  the  revolution  was  not  quite  so  fine  a  thing  as  he  at 
first  imagined.  Like  all  other  reformers,  he  was  ready  to  level 
down  to  himself,  but  as  soon  as  liberty  and  egitaliti/  came  to  be 
practically  applied  to  his  owa  case,  he  saw  in  them  nothing  but 
oppression  and  injustice. 

the  Appendix  to  tlie  Memoirs  contains  a  list  of  seventy-two 
'publications,  chiefly  in  favour  of  reform,  between  the  years 
4756  and  1808 ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  now  remembered,  mid 
jwhatever  little  chance  the  Abb6  has  of  being  known  to  pos- 
fcrity  arises  from  his  Memoirs,  In  truth,  ius  literary  repu*- 
iBtion  was  greater  than  his  merit ;  and  his  conversation  better 
lian  bis  writings  ^  he  was  greatly  pr6ne  in  the  iniidel  societies  of 
Elelvetius,  d'Holbach  and  Madame  Geoffrin,  because  n  philoso- 
|iher  of  /lis  cloth  was  a  matter  of  some  rarity  and  importance ;  and 
jtfie  accident  of  having  survived  so  many  illustrious  acquaintance, 
«>f  having  lived  through  the  revolution,  gave  him  a  degree  of  pa- 
fciarcbal  importance  in  his  latter  years,  which  his  mere  literature 
Sould  not  have  justified.  In  June  1785,  he  was  elected  into  the 
jreoch  Academy — this  distinction  he  owed  to  the  party  to  whicb 
ke  had  attached  himself,  rather  than  to  his  talents  or  bia  works. 
ITbe  following  epigram,  which  ran  at  the  time,  is  severe,  but  far 
Sfom  being  unjust. 

'Pour  un  Iriomphe  aussi  complet 

Quel  litre  a  done  ce  Morelteii — 

De  I'impi^tS  vrai  soufflet ; 

Homme  d'etat  par  caquet; 

Centre  le  miserable  Linguet 

II  a  fait  un  mcchant  pamphlet; 

Un  diclionnaire  ea  projet; 

Maint  et  maint  cmvragegutiigueti 

DcB  talents  de  ce  Preslolet 

Voil&  quel  est  le  produit  net.'* 
Our  readers  know  that  the  produit  net  was  one  of  the  cant 
Vords  of  the  Ecunomistes ;  the  dtcttoiniaire  en  projet  was  the  dic- 
tionnaire  du  commerce,  for  which  the  Abb6  was  pensioned,  but 
wbich  never  was  completed. 

The  editor  somewhere  compares  Moreliet  to  Swift;  in  truth, 
the  Abb^  sometimes  translated,  and  sometimes  borrowed  the  plea- 
santry of  the  Dean ;  but  he  showed  no  original  humoiu",  and  even 
his  imitations  are  but  clumsy  performances  ;  foLexample — he  men- 
tions with  great  satisfaction,  as  a  most  droll  and  original  concep- 
'  tion,  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
KlvhicK  he,  very  reluctantly,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  sifp- 
■  Mimoirai  de  Bachaumonl.    Tucn.  xxii.  p.  104. 
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press.  The  point  of  lliis  ngreenble  production  was,  that  the  mob 
of  Paris  should  eil  the  flesh  of  the  wrctehes  thej  guillotined.  Our 
rentiers  see,  at  once,  that  this  is  a  plagiansm  from  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  ■■  Modest  Proposal';  but  mark  the  difference!  Swift's 
Modest  Proposal  is  a  mere  jest,  which  by  its  »ery  exaggeration 
fails  to  produce  any  horror,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  treated  as  to  excite 
none  but  the  most  amusing  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Morellel'g 
piece  was  Trrillen  in  the  midst  of  realities,  nearly  as  horrible  as 
those  which  he  imagines.  The  murders  were  actually  perpe- 
trated; human  corpnes  encumbered  all  the  streets  and  equares; 
nay,  there  hail  not  been  wanting  instances  in  which  the  insane 
barbarians  had — without  lite  Abba's  advice — actually  devoured 
the  flesh  of  their  victims.  The  fiction  had,  therefore,  in  iact, 
ceased  lo  be  a  fiction,  and  the  joke  was  no  joke,  but  a  terrible 
reality:  and  we  own  it  gives  us  no  great  opinion,  either  of  the 
Abba's  head  or  heart,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  should 
have  thought  of  treating  the  subject  as  a  pleiisaiitrjf.  It  was 
the  same  taste  which  dictated  the  Hah  d  in  victime  after  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  of  which  the  condition  of  admittance  was,  that 
every  dtime  and  every  cava/ier  should  have  lately  had  a  near  rela- 
tion guillotined  1 

Morellet  escaped  through  tlie  fury  of  the  revolution  by  great 
good  luck,  and  without  any  dishonourable  compromise  of  his 
feelings ;  and  when  the  slorm  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  make 
any  courage  available,  be  was  otte  of  the  first  to  raise  the  voice 
of  moderation  and  justice;  but  it  was  his  reason,  rather  than 
his  humanity  or  his  religion,  which  prompted  his  efforts;  and 
we  are  afraid  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  heart  was  not  very 
susceptible,  and  that  his  Christianity  was  tittle  more  than  no- 
minal. 

In  the  account  he  gives  ns  of  his  life  and  society  previous  to 
the  revolution,  he  seems  to  take  pride  in  not  being  an  atheist,  and 
leaves  us  to  suspect  that  when  he  vindicated,  against  his  profligate 
associates,  the  existence  of  a  God,  his  theism,  as  he  calls  it,  was 
not  Christianity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  society  at  tlie  Ba- 
ron d'Holbach's,  a  leading  philasophe  and  a  professed  atheist, 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  what  the  Abb6  calls  an  excellent  scene. 

'  One  evening  that  Didernt  and  Roux  had  outdone  each  other  in 
talking  atheism,  and  had  siiid  things  to  call  down  a  thousand  thunder- 
bolls  on  our  heads,  if  thwnderboUt  fell  on  tuck  occasions,  the  Abbe  Ga- 
liani.whohad  listened  patiently  to  this  dissertation,  at  last  said — "Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen,  allow  rae  to  say  that  if  I  were  Pope,  I  would  clap 
you  both  up  in  llie  Inquisition ;  or  if  1  were  King  of  France,  in  the 
Bastille:  but  having  the  happiness  to  be  neither,  1  have  only  to  pro- 
mise to  meet  yon  here  next  Thursday,  and  I  hops  you  will  bear  my 
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wpaiSi'iiily  as  I  linvc  heard  you."  "  Very  wdl," — wcall  cxcluiin- 
parliculi\rly  our  AlheistR, — "  on  Thwuluy  !" 
rsiiay  came,  and  after  dinner  and  coffee,  the  Abbf.  gathered 
.himself  up  into  an  arm-chair  crosii-legged  like  a  titilor ;  and  as  the  wee.- 
Iher  was  hot,  holding  his  wig  aloft  on  his  left  hand,  ami  gi;sticulaliiig 
'Svith  bis  right,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  "  Lei  me  suppose  that  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  believe  that  this 
.^orld  is  the  production  of  chance,  were  (o  go  to  a  gaming  table,  and 
•thaX  your  adversary  were  to  throw  seine-ace  once,  twict,  thrice,  four, 
;1five  and  six  limes  running,  our  friend  Diderot  would  lose  bis  money, 
fand  think  the  devil  was  in  the  dice.  Very  well;  the  game  proceeds, 
^ndyour  adversary  still  goes  on  throwing  his  main  of  seven,  and  without 
^riation  or  interruption  wins  every  stake.  Diderot  will  now  lose  hib 
"  :mpcr  as  well  as  his  money  :  he  will  swear  that  the  dice  are  loaded  — 
lat  the  adversary  is  a  blackleg,  and  that  (he  house  is  »  hell  I  Ah,  Mr. 
hilosopher!  because  the  same  sides  of  two  dice  come  uppermost  for 
„^n  or  a  Aozea  times,  and  you  lose  a  few  shillings,  you  firmly  he- 
ineve  that  it  is  caused  by  a  trick,  an  art,  a  combination,  by,  in  short,  a 
master  jaiud/er  and  his  subservient  tools:  and  yet,  seeing  in  the  uni- 
>erse  around  you,  millions  of  millions  of  combinations,  more  regular, 
^Bore  difficult,  more  complicated,  and  all  certain — all  useful — all  beau- 
tiful— you  never  suspect  that  the  dice  of  Tialure  are  loaded,  that  there 
js,  indeed,  an  art,  a  combination,  and  a  Master  Intelligence  above,  who 
regulates  the  great  play  by  his  subservient  tools,  and  confounds  the  rcu- 
■on  and  the  skill  of  such  short-sighted  gamesters  as  you." ' — p.  132. 

The  real  of  the  discourse  is  wanting,  vihich  we  rather  regret : 
Gatiani  handles  his  illustration  somewhat  too  lightly  ;  but  we  can- 
not imagine  what  answer  M.  Diderot  could  have  made,  and  Mo- 
Tellet  does  not  inform  us. 

Our  Abb^,  having  made  acquaintance  with  Lord  Shelbume, 
(afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Lausdown,)  v\'as  induced  to  pay 
bis  noble  friend  a  visit  in  England  in  1772-  L-ord  Shelbume  seems 
'to  have  treated  him  with  the  most  attentive  hospitality,  and  not 
"pnly  to  have  made  him  welcome  in  his  own  houses,  but  to  have 
condncted  his  guest  through  a  considerable  part  of  England,  and 
vhownhim  whatever  was  most  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  visit  Mo- 
rellet  made  or  improved  his  acquaintance  with  Barr6,  Gar- 
jick,  Franklin,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Doc- 
tors Hawkesworth,  Price,  Priestley  and  Solander,  Dean  'I'ucker, 
bishop  Warburton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords  Sandwich 
fuid  Mansfield,-  but  this  catalogue  of  names  is  almost  all  tiiat 
the  Abb6 gives  us  concerning  these  eminent  men.  He  says,  indeedj 
a  few  words  of  Franklin  and  Garrick,  but  they  are  neither  novel 
nor  interesting. 

This  journey,  however,  produced  to  the  Abb6  an  advan* 
tage  which  some  may  think  more  solid  than  even  the  acqnain- 

ice  of  such  persons,    and  which,  for  tU«  singularity  of  the 
transaction, 
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IruiisncliiMi,  ought  to  be  recorded.  When  Ixird  Shelbumc  con- 
eluilcd  ihe  peuce  iii  \7^i,  he  made  a  personal  request  to  Uie 
French  ministry,  that  (romc  professional  advancement  should  be 
conferred  on  the  Abb^  Morellet, '  for  if,'  said  his  lordship,  '  my 
opinions  have,  in  the  course  of  our  negociations,  been  such  as  to 
obtain  your  esteem  and  approbation,  I  owe  them  tu  M.  Mo- 
rellet, whose  conversation  and  information  have  essentially  con- 
tributed to  extend  and  liberalize  my  ideas  on  such  subjects.' — 
I'his  compliment  seems  tu  us  so  ouire,  that  if  the  Abb6  had  not 
printed  the  letter,  we  should  have  a  little  doubted  that  Lord 
Lansdown  could  have  used  such  an  hyberbole^  and  even,  as  it  m, 
we  suspect  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  translator:— but  the  essen- 
tial fact  is  beyond  doubt — the  request  was  made,  and  granted, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  creditable  to  I^ord  Liausdown,  to  tlie  Abb£ 
himself,  and  to  the  French  ministry  who  accomplished  his  lord- 
ship's wighes,  ader  the  Coalition  had  driven  him  for  ever  from  the 
helm  of  atlairs. 

The  Abbe  iu  gratitude  offered  Lord  Lansdown  to  be  cicerone 
to  hia  eldest  son.  Lord  Wycombe,  (the  second  Marquis,)  in  a  tour 
through  France— tliis  took  place  in  1784,  and  they  ran  over  3000 
miles  in  less  than  two  months  ! — '  for  so  the  ardervt  youth  woidd 
have  it' — after  which  the  Abb^  accompanied  '  yonw"  Rtrpitf  to 
England,  and  spent  three  months  with  his  benefactor  at  Bowootf. 
Few  of  those  who  could  have  known  the  Abb^  in  these  visits  are 
now  left  to  feel  the  espressioos  of  gratitude  and  respect  in  which 
he  mentions  his  reception  in  England. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  Revolution. 

TTie  Abb6,  like  all  those  who  called  themselves  'moderate  re- 
formers,' concnrred,  not  merely  in  the  first  steps  of  the  revolu- 
tion, t>nt  iu  giving  to  those  first  steps  the  peculiar  force  and  cba^ 
racter  which  eventually  produced  so  much  mischief  and  misery. 
Tlie  younger  and  more  desperate  of  the  philosophical  school 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists 
— the  older  and  more  cautious,  like  Morellet,  joined  the  party  of 
Monsienr  (the  present  King),  which,  really — though,  on  the  part 
of  most  of  them,  unintentionally — revolutionize^  France.  Whe- 
ther France  was  to  accomplish  a  monarchical  reform,  or  to  sufller 
a  democratical  revolution,  depended  (as  wa9  well  foreseen  by 
Sioyes  and  his  fellows  at  the  time)  on  thecowsftVMfi'oji  of  the 
States-General.  If  the  three  chambers  were  to  sit  and  debate 
apart  agreeably  to  ancient  principles  and  practice,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  would  act  as  salutary  checks  upon  each  other; 
but,  as  the  whole  hope  of  the  agitators  was  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing FORCE  of  tlieTiEus-ETAT,  M.  Neckcr  was  cajoled  and  ter- 
rified, and  the  king  was  harassed  and  betrayed  into  doubling  the 
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numbers  uf  tlie  representatives  of  the  Commons.  When  lliis  (Jrsl 
■riausible  alteration  was  accomplished  aiid  tiie  States  met, — the 
lest  step  was  to  give  full  effect  to  this  double  force  of  the  Com- 
loiis,  by  abolishing  the  distinction  of  chambers,  and  confounding 
^  _  je  three  estates  into  one  supreme  and  uncontrollable  assembly, 
pie  principal  argument  for  thia  vital  change  was — as  usual — the 
false  step  already  taken  :  for  '  what,'  said  they,  '  was  the  use  of 
■iving  the  Tiers  a  double  number,  if  their  numbers  were  never  to 
le  measured  with  those  of  the  other  orders  f'— The  argument  was 
K>t  conclusive,  and  might  have  been  retorted ;  but  the  reign  of 
^rror  had  already  commenced:  Monsieur  and  his  hitieaa  had  de- 
dared  for  doubling  the  Tiers,  and,  of  course,  for  the  union  of 
ttie  chanibei's — the  example  of  the  king's  brother  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  timid — the  infuriate  populace  intervened  in  the  discus- 
Hou — the  king  yielded — the  nobles  and  clergy  reluctantly  obeyed 
>^1-the  chambers  were  united— the  assembly  entitled  itself  Na- 
ijotia/,  felt  that  it  \ia&  uncontrollable,  asserted  its  sovereign 
power,  and  France  was  undone ! 

tThe  Abbe  Morellet  fetls  all  the  importance  of  these  first 
ktepa,  and  endeavours  to  defend  his  having  promoted  them — but 
l^bly  and  in  vain.  He  affects  to  believe  that  the  subsequent  cou- 
Aict  of  the  government  gave  these  arrangements  their  fatal  im- 
^rtance:  but  it  is  evident  to  any  reasonable  mind  tJiat  the  first 
taad  chieferror  was  in  the  composition  of  the  Slates-General:  and 
ifte  vehemence,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  ablest  men  of  each 
party  contested  this — which  was  popularly  called  a  mere  giiestiiiit 
tif'JoTm — proved  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  substantial  im- 
portance. We  have  hardly  ever  met  a  more  striking  instance  of 
Ipipudence  or  of  self-deceit  than  the  Abb6's  arguments  on  these  two 
|ioints  ;  be  admits  the  mischief  of  tiie  measures:  but  the  first  (t)ie 
Attuble  Tiers-itat)  was  mischievous,  he  says,  because  '  it  assumed 
•numbers,  and  not  properly,  as  the  measure  of  representation'—'  n 
principle  indeed,'  adds  the  Abbi  very  reluctantly, '  which  /  was 
f&nliBppily  the  first  to  advnnce  in  my  pamphlet  on  the  affairs  of 
Sritanny,  but  in  which  1  was  quite  wrong.'  The  second — (the 
Vtion  of  the  Chambers) — was  mischievous,  because  '  the  govera- 
icnt  did  not  take  care  to  influence,  that  is  to  say,  regulate  by 
<QDrruptiou,  the  elections  of  the  nobility  and  clergy !' — Thus  it  is 
^ith  all  these  shallow- brained  theorists;  they  abjure  their  own 
jprinciples  whenever  they  are  to  be  brought  into  practice,  and 
ffe  eager  to  employ  the  arts  of  which  they  falsely  accuse  their 
antagonists. 

We  need  not  proceed  with  the  dreary  catalogue  of  crimes  and 

isfortunes  which  the  Abbe  continues  to  unroll:  but  if  he  were 

alive  we  would  tell  him,  and  we  teH   it  to  those  in  our  country 
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whoRe  weakneis  and  vaiiity  resemble  hU,  that  he  concurred  in 
tho  maturing  of  all  these  atrociues — ihut  he  is  responsible,  as  tmf 
U9  un  indivictiip)  can  be,  for  them  ;  and  that  Nockerand  the  rest  of 
the  miMlerate  reformers — however  great  their  subsequent  horror  at 
Uic  crimes  of  the  rcvoltitioii — were  in  truth  the  second  cuuaes  of 
Ihe  anarchy,  of  which,  with  a  kind  of  chronological  justice,  they 
nrrc  also  the  second  victims. 

Amongst  the  royal  inslitnlions  of  France  which  the  Revo- 
lution overthrew,  wus  the  Academy.  MorelleC,  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  own  interests  being  at  stake,  behaved  with  sonie  degree 
uf  tirniness,  and  saved  the  archives  of  his  society  from  destruction ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfactiou  and  honour  of  restoring  to  the  revived 
academy  in  belter  days,  the  title-deeds  uf  its  ancient  reputation. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  the  pages  which  relate  to  the  Revo- 
lution are  tlie  moat  interesting  part  of  these  Memoirs ;  but  this 
seems  to  imply  more  praise  than  the  work  really  deserves:  for 
uveii  in  this  portion  of  the  work  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prosing, 
and  little  of  thcgeifo  or  jt(j«.-  in  truth  our  good  AbbS  appears  not 
to  have  seen  or  done  much, — too  happ^  to  escape,  in  an  obscure 
retreat,  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  abroad.  One  uhole 
chapter,  the  best,  we  think,  in  the  book,  is  dedicated  to  a 
minute  account  of  his  attempt  to  procure  from  the  municipulily 
of  Paris  a  ceitifi'tale  vf  civhm.  As  we  know  not  where  else 
to  itnd  so  accuriite  a  picture  of  the  revolutionary  mode  of  doing 
parish  business,  we  shall  endeavour  to  compress  into  our  limits 
the  principal  traits  of  the  Abba's  narrative.  We  need  hardly  re- 
mind our  readers,  that  a  '  certificate  of  civisni'  was  a  kind  of  pass- 
port, without  which  it  was  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  even  to 
walk  about  the  streets ;  and  that  the  want  of  it  sent  hundreds 
to  the  guillotine. 

'  I  liail  obifliin-i!,'  says  the  Abbt,  '  my  certificate  from  my  own  sec- 
tion, unil  had  tiiken  it  m  the  beginning  ol' July,  Tor  final  approval,  as  vim 
the  cuslotn,  to  ihu  Comjnon  Council  at  Ihe  Hotel  de  ViJIe;  diiy  aflcr 
iliiy  1  atleniled,  and  day  udvr  day  wus  <liMppoinied,  until  the  l^tli  of 
September,  when  my  case  was  finally  appoiiUed  lo  be  heard.' — 

What  would  our  reformers  say  if,  in  this  niisgovenied  country 
of  ours,  a  poor  devil  were  obliged  to  attend  a  magistrate  every 
duy  tor  ten  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  a  signature  to  which  he  was 
by  law  entitled? 

— '  I  arrived  at  the  Hotel  lie  Ville  at  si.x  in  the  evening.  At  each  end 
of  the  hall  benches  were  erected  amphitheatrically,  which  were  filled 
vvilh  wumeii  of  (he  lowest  order,  busy  knilling,  or  mending  waislcoata 
and  breecheii :  their  appearance  was  squalid,  dieir  eyes  fiery  with  drijik 
and  rage,  mid  their  depurrnient  worse  than  masculine.  These  wo- 
men were  hired  to  sit  here,  to  fill  the  scene,  and  to  uppiand  the  aeiors. 
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A^  'About  »eveii  the  Presiikiic  and  lits  cullMgues  look  their  placet  in>  ^^H 
HRie  centre  uf  ihc  hall ;   ht:  uiiU   [be  secretiirie)>  nt  unc  t'lile,  and  in  front  ^^H 
^w  tbem,  on  the  right,  ihe  several  members  of  Uie  Common  Council,  and     ^* 
on  the  left  the  pour  suppliants. 

'The  business  begun  by  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting;  in 
which  the  arrest  of  Builly,  late  mayor  of  Paris,  was  announced,  and 
the  speedy  death  of  this  trailur  and  enemy  of  the  people   prophesiedii    ^hh 
this  promise  was  received  with   shouts   of  liravo,   and   the   most  violen^^^BI 
expressions  of  joy  from  all  sideu,  but  particularly  from  the  women.' —  ^^^| 

p-'=*-    ....  'li 

Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  Bailly  was  a  phila- 

sopker — the  flower    of  moderate*   reformers — the  President  of 

the  States-general  in   the  famous  acene  of  the    Jeu  de  Paume, 

_  where  the  assembly  threw  off  the  royal  authority — the  idol  of  t!ie 

KParisians,  who  had  elected  him  tirst  constitutional  mayor,  but  who 

^Bow  threw  him  into  his  own  gaol,  for  attempting  to  use  the  autho- 

■^ty  which  they  had  given  him.     In  a  short  time  after,  the  unhappy 

Bailly  was  dragged  into  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  and  there  suffered 

death,  after  loug  and  lingering  insults  and  tortures,  worse  than  any 

deqtb.    The  details  of  this  event  are  perhaps  the  most  horrible  of 

^le  whole  revolution;  but  if  we  can  believe  Bailly's  biographers, 

^e  rose  superior  to  his  persecutors.     It  waa   snowing,  and  the 

nfferer  in  this  prolonged  torture  was  almost  naked  \  one  of  the 

fcoaaters,  observing  him  shiver,   cried  out  insultingly,  'Ah,   ah! 

(faster  Bailly,  you  shake  at  last.'     '  It. is  with  cold,'   replied  the 

ictim.     We  wish   this   anecdote  could   be  well  authenticated  ^ 

ut,  in  such  a  tumult  who  could  hearf  and  of  such  a  mob,  who 

rould    repeat   an    expression    of   this    nature  ?       If,    indeed,    it 

e  true,  that  his  mind  was   so  collected,  what  thoughts  of  mag- 

animoua  repentance  must  have  crowded  into  it  at  the  recol- 

sction  of  the  weaknesses,  the  vanities,  and  the  faults  by  which 

!  had  contributed  to  the  very   horrors   under  which    he    was 

>W    too  tloK'lif  expiring !     But  we  must  return  to  the  proceed- 

tgs  of  the  Council,  in  which  crime  and  absurdity  succeeded  each 

^er  in  rapid  transition. 

'Another  arlicle  of  the  minutes  was  a  ilecree  which  forbad  prctli/ 

omen  appearing  at  the  mayor's  oflice,  whither  they  ciime   lo  solitit 

«  release  of    imprisoned    aristocrats.     At  this   article  Hcbert,   ihe 

ttorney  of  ibe  Common  Council,  rose   to  complain  of    the  non- 

i^ecution    of    this    salutary   law.     Somebody   attempted   to    ob»er\-e, 

bi  extenuation,  that  "  in  the  land  of  freedom  the  public  offices  were 

!^< necessarily  open  (o  all;  that  tastes  dilfered,  and  that  a  lady  migiit 


5<],  as  well  as  \\\%  futher  and  grand  fat  her  Iwfore  biin,  enjojed  a 
LLuuisXVI.  ill  1785  IrnHsfetred  n>  |iat«aus  who  perforinedthe 
Diid  aiilioagti  the  King  eiidea»(iured  lo  cr.naole  Boilly  bj  granting 
lb  abMrvnbie  that  Uie  \oti  of  hit  tinecure  bliarpciied  bit  ippelile 
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"  be  adniilteJ  as  ugly  by  one,  and   rcjecled  by  aimther  as  pretty,  and 
"  thai  yiiungnnd  old,  hundsome  or  ptaiii,  all  might  have  bustncas  lodii; 


"  and  tbai.  in  sborl,  ihe  public  offices  couM  not  possibly  irxeculerhedt- 
"  cree."  These  reasons,  however  plausible,  did  noi  convince  Heberl,  who 
renewed  bis  compkinis  against  iheu!  prelly  aristocrats, — these  Circa 
as  he  called  them,-^lo  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crowd  of  women, 
most  of  them  old,  and  all  of  them  disgiMing,  who  composed  the 
nudtiory. 

'  Nnw  entered  with  a  clatter  of  drums  and  flfes,  bodies  of  recruits 
furnished  to  the  army  by  the  respective  sections:  each  made  a  spMcli' 
of  devotion  to  liberty,  and  haired  to  tyrants ;  end  the  President  replied 
(0  each  ill  the  same  style;  and,  not  cunlenied  with  xpeechifyinf,  be 
stood  up,  and  at  lie  tiip  t^' a  sharp  d'acurdaat  vo'ux,  screamed  out  the  te^ 
vtral  vertex  of  the  Maraeiilaae  Uj/ntn,  v^hiU  aU  Ike  auditory  joined  tn  tht 
rhorv*.  This  performance  gave  him  and  his  asutstants  su  much  gratifi-- 
cation  that  he  repealed  it  iu  each  deputation,  (five  that  night,)  and 
every  time  further  favoured  bis  audience  with  "  Cu  ira,"  by  way  of 
after-piece.'  ' 

'Next  came  a  wonnded  soldier,  who  in  the  vulgarest  language, 
"  swore  never  to  quit  bi«  post,"  (which  be  had  already  left);  this  spe*^' 
wns  received  with  such  applause,  that  the  fellow  thought  he  could  not 
do  belter  than  repeat  it,  which  he  did  with  new  applause.  Encouraged 
by  this  repeated  success,  he  was  about  to  begin  again,  but  was  with  somo 
dilliculiy  persuaded  that  every  oite  must  ha.ve  hia  turn;  he  was  con- 
soled how  over  for  this  little  check  by  getting  a  place  near  the  President, 
where  he  stood  during  ibe  whole  sitting,  enjoying  his  glory  and  [bti 
admiration  of  the  company.' 

'Then  came  three  Austrian  deserters,  swearing  in  unintelligible 
Trench  to  die  for  France;  and  then  an  or.ntor  from  one  of  the  sections' 
swore  (there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  swearing  and  singing)  by 
tbe  holy  trinity  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Traternity — "  theon/y  (nnifify," 
added  the  wretch,  "  in  which  we  believe."  ' — pp.  64—68. 

While  all  this  vulgar  and  impious  mummery  was  going  on,  the 
poor  suitors  were  waiting  with  anxiety  the  sentence  of  these  en- 
figh  ten ed  judges — a  sentence  almost  equivalent  to  one  of  life  and 
death.  When  the  Abba's  turn  at  last  came,  his  certificate  was 
traversed,  by  the  base  malignity  of  one  Cubi6reH,a  pal  try  poet,  who,' 
we  believe,  is  still  living  iti  Paris,  and  by  the  absurd  ignorance  of 
one  Vialard,  who  pretended  to  recollect  that  the  Abb6  h8<i| 
written,  about  fifteen  years  before,  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  des- 
potism. In  vain  did  the  Abb^  rack  his  brains  to  recollect 
this  work  of  his  so  contrary  to  all  his  principles;  he  could  not 
even  guess  what  was  meant.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
a  certain  ironical  attack  on  Unguet's  praise  of  oriental  govem- 
meuta  was  mistaken  fur  a  serious  defence  of  despotism.  As  Vi- 
alard was  a  hair-dresser,  he  was  very  unlikely  to  have  ever  read; 
oi'  heard  of  the  Abba's  '  Traill  du  Paradox,'  and  it  is  piobablt; 

thill 
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that  tliis  absurdity  was  suggested  to  him  by  Cubi^rea.  But  n  J 
Bucti  times  '  Nugs  scria  ducunt  in  mala.'  It  stopped  the  Abba's  J 
certificate  of  civism,  and  he  waa  obliged,  after  a  long  aeries  rf  1 
vain  attempts,  to  abandon  an  object,  the  pursuit  of  which  wo*  1 
now  become  more  perilous  than  the  want  of  it.  We  wish  w#"l 
had  room  to  extract  his  account  of  the  supplicatory  visits  whicll  J 
he  made  on  this  occasion  to  some  of  his  judges — to  Lubiitfjl 
the  vocal  President,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  to  whose  bed-sida  1 
ihe  Abb6  waded  ancle-deep  in  blood,  lliinking  himself  happy  thai  I 
it  waa  only  the  blood  of  beasts, — to  lieriiaid,  an  apostate  priestj  I 
a  mean  ruBian-like  wretch,  who,  to  satis^  himself  as  to  thi  J 
Abbe's  civism,  asked  whether  he  could  boast  of  having  '  takent  I 
a  share  in  the  massacres  of  September' — to  Paris,  a  subaltern  1 
professor  in  one  of  the  Colleges,  who,  though  a  furious  partizaDt  I 
of  Robespierre,  had  the  humanity  (not  to  assist  the  innocent  9 
Abbfi  in  obtaining  his  certilicate,  but)  to  dissuade  him  froni  I 
prosecuting  so  dangerous  a  solicitation.  This  advice  he  forlu^  I 
nately  followed,  and  taking  silent  leave  of  the  Commou  Cuuiicili  I 
sought  for  safety  in  the  humblest  and  deepest  obscurity.  At  the  I 
last  silting  at  which  the  poor  AbbS  attended.  President  Lubin  J 
not  only  sung  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  and  '  Ca  ira,' — '  his  custom  m 
ever  in  an  afternoon,'— but,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  official  dresSjf  1 
and  from  the  high  eminence  of  the  judicial  bench,  delighted  thtf  1 
assembled  crowd  with  several  patriotic  songs,  one  of  wliich,  thij  j 
Abb6  recollects,  was  to  the  subbme  air  of  '  The  sparrow  rehieK  1 
tnif  lassif  loves.'  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  so  satisfactory  to  M 
all  parties,  that  the  Abb6  declares  the  so/os  performed  by  the  Pr^  J 
sident  that  evening  did  not  occupy,  exclusive  of  the  hymns  and  I 
choruses,  less  than  three  quarters  of  un  hour  of  the  time  of  the  I 
tribunal;  and  '  accordingly,'  he  adds, '  a  poor  woman  who  was  I 
standing  near  me,  and  who,  1  suppose,  was  new  to  the  scene,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming — "  Well,  but  it's  comical  that  the^  1 
should  spend  the  whole  njght  in  singing!  I  wonder  whether  thuy  I 
have  Hoihiiig  else  to  do,"'  '  1 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  assembly  was  the  fumoutf  1 
Commune  which  kept  the  Convention  itself  in  awe,  and,  under  the  I 
name  of  the  Common  Council  of  Paris,  was,  in  fact,  the  sovereigrf  1 
authority  of  the  whole  nation.  History  has  already  consigned  to  1 
the  execration  of  posterity  the  atrocity  of  this  assembly  ;  but  it  I 
is  not  useless  to  record  also  its  ignorance  aud  its  vulgarity,  its  1 
frivolity  and  its  folly.  I 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  Abbd  Morellet,  at  the  conclu-    I 
sion  of  the  reign  of  terror,  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to   I 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  prescripts  ;  and  we  do  not  find,  I 
_4liat  during  the  imperial  despotism,  he  disgraced  himself  by  any   i 
Iji-  VOL,  XXVI.  NO.  Li.  Q  undue   I 
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undue  complaifsance  towards  the  Corsicau  and  his  cUqUe,  His 
conversation,  which  Imd  always  been  agreeable,  was  now  becomei 
by  the  great  age  to  which  he  bad  lived,  and  the  extraordinai; 
scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  remarkably  interesting;  and  Uji 
society  was  therefore  very  much  sought  by  the  French  themselves 
as  well  as  by  literuy  strangers. 

In  December,  \S\A,  he  was  overturned  in  his  carriage  and  his 
thigh  bone  was  brokeA. .  Although  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
he  recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  this  accident ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  it  contributed  to  hasten  the  termination  of 
his  life,  and  he  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1819,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  gay  old  man  to  celebrate  his  birth-days 
with  a  family  fete,  which  he  enlivened  by  an  annual  song.  Some 
of  them  the  editor  has  preserved  in  an  appendix :  without  being 
very  clever,  they  possess  a  pleasing  mixture  of  gaiety  and  senti- 
ment, with  some  poetical  power ;  and  one  of  them,  written  and 
sung  at  the  commencement  of  his  ninety-first  year,  is  perhaps 
the  only  song  ever  composed  by  a  nonagenarian  ■  author.  The 
subject  is  judiciously  selected — a  panegyric  on  old  age;  it  is 
written  with  gaiety,  with  elegance,  we  might  almost  say  with 
vigour,  and  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  Abb6*s  early  produc- 
tions. We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  first  stanza  of  this 
literary  curiosity. 

*  Mes  amis,  voyant  termin(3e 
Ma  quatre-vingt-dixi^tne  an  nee, 

Viennent  chez  moi  s'en  r^jouir; 
lis  pretendent  que  la  vieillesse 
Est  un  bien  comme  la  jeunesse 

Et  que  le  Sage  en  sait  jouir.' 

His  last  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  his  fugitive  poetry, 
appears  to  have  been  some  stanzas  on  the  approach  of  blindness. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  similar  longevity  of  mind ; 
the  verses  have  really  a  spirit  and  elegance  on  which  the  Abb6 
might  have  prided  himself  at  twenty-five  ;  but  when  we  recollect 
that  they  were  written  at  such  an  age,  and  under  the  sufferings  of 
such  an  accident  as  we  have  recorded,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, they  are  of  some  importance  to  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect. 


Art. 
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fcT.    Xll.  ~  Lecliires    on    the  Amieiit  Greeks.     By  ihe  lirta  'j 
Andrew  Dahel,   A.M.  F.  R.S.  li.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  | 

Uiiiversily  ot*  Edinburgh.  1  vols.  1021. 
lyrO  aiiLhor,  says  a  nmneleas  bard,  ought  to  be  judged  for  post- 
-'■^  humous  works  piiblisbed'hy  friends;  and  if  any  publication  I 
has  a  full  claim  to  the  benetil  of  this  privilege,  it  is  that  before  J 
lis.  'ITie  author  has  now  been  dead  many  jeara;  the  Lectures  1 
themselves  were  not  intended  for  pidilicalion;  they  never  reeeive3  ] 
the  writer's  final  corrections,  and  ihey  were  originally  composed  | 
under  circumstances  which  ought  not  merely  to  cover  deliriencieB',  . 
bm  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  convert  into  merits,  what  might  | 
otherwise  be  cousidered  as  failures. 

•  At  ihe  period  during  which  my  father  filled  ihe  Greek  chai 
University  <jf  Edinburgh,'  says  Mr.  Daizel's  aon  and  editor,  '  th 
Unit;  instruction  given  (o  the  boys  at  ninny  of  the  public  schooU,  but  j 
the  dry  and  repulsive  communication  of  the  Latin  languajje.  Thi»  ] 
they  were  forced  to  learn  by  means  of  severe  corporal  discipliii 
hardly  any  attempt  nas  made  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  &  gradual 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  classic  diction  and  sentiment.  The  bo)^  ] 
when  released  from  the  restraint  of  school,  was  consequently  t-oo  oftM  ( 
induced  to  throw  aside  in  disgust,  what  was  associated  in  his  mind  oaly  J 
with  the  idea  of  suffering.  At  school  there  was  either  no  instruction  ] 
given  in  the  Greek  at  all,  or  the  rudiments  only  of  it  were  very  ira-  L 
perfectly  taught ;  so  that  the  duty  of  a  Professor  of  Greek  was  one  ot  I 
no  small  labour;  he  had  to  communicate  the  language  from  its  very  , 
elements;  he  had  to  do  away  the  repugnance  acquired  at  school  to 
classical  study,  anil  had  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth,  the  de-  ' 
light,  as  well  as  the  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the  rational  con-  ' 
lemplation  and  study  of  the  ancients.' — pref.  p.  x. 

This  was  surely  no  very  attractive  stale  of  things ;  and  the  task 
of  reforming  it  could  not  readily,  we  think,  have  been  committed  la   ] 
more  able  hands  than  Mr.  Dalzel's.     Deep  learning  he  did   not   , 
possess  ;  but  he  had  kindness  of  temper,  urbanity  of  maimers,  and 
a  warm  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  bis  pupils ;  while  all  tho 
high  and  honourable  feelings,  which  are  generally  found  co-exialenl   ' 
with  a  love  of  classic  lore,  and  which  Mr.  Ualzel  presses  upon  hii  a 
auditors  as  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  its  cultivation,  display  them-  i 
selves    very    conspicuously   in  every   page   of  his    writings.     Of  | 
the  language,  which  it  was  his  more  immediate  duly  to  teach, 
had  evidently  formed  a  just  and  accurate  conception;  and  with  a    . 
susceptible  mind  and  an  ardent  relish  of  the  beauties  of  ancient   , 
literature,  it  would   have  been  hard  if  the  lecturer  had  n 
fused  into  the  bosoms  of  his  auditors  some  portion  of  that  delight 
which  he  evidently  fell  himself,   and  on  which,  as  being  the  most 
agreeable  feature  in  bis  performance,  one  or  t\;o  remarks  may  not 
■be  mieplaced. 

y'i  TlwtJ 
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'Ilial  llie  ttorc!iurc1usMC  knowledge  should  liaveprculiarchanni 
for  those  wliost  pursuits  liave  embraced  somewbat  more  than  ihe 
ordinary  course  ur  titerulure,  can  be  a  uiaiter  of  no  surprize :  lillle 
aa  human  nature  differs  in  her  general  f«ulures,  there  is  something 
iiidoicriliably  deliglilful  in  gazing  upon  thvm  at  the  founlala- 
head  of  science  j  and  when  llie  poet,  who  has  made  the  undress  of 
the  Epic  Muse  so  engaging,  throws  open  the  'sources  of  the  fertili- 
zing Nile,  be  oflers  nut  a  more  attractive  image  to  the  bodily  eye, 
tlian  the  intellectual  eye  experiences  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
early  writers,  whose  productions  have  Hualed  on  the  bosom  of  time, 
cnrrying  riches  and  delight  u  herever  tliey  Bow.  But  this  is  not  (be 
only  advantage  which,  considering  the  pursuit  of  letters  as  an  ele- 
gant enjoyment,  a  deep  acq iiaiii lance  with  classic  lore  possesses  over 
modern  aulbortihjp.  That  literature,  which  has  stood  (he  test  of  so 
many  ages,  and  which,  under  all  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  ciu- 
loms  and  mitnners,  is  fonnd  to  contain  something  satisfactory  and 
analagous  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  mind,  seems  to  have  attained 
B  sort  of  moral  certainty  in  its  truth  and  taste,  which  leaves  iio  room 
for  doubt  and  speculation.  Hence,  to  the  cultivators  of  ancieot 
literature  there  appears  to  belong  somewhat  of  that  conscious 
sense  of  security  and  certainty  in  their  enjoyments,  which  Adam 
Smiih'V  assumes  to  be  peculiar  to  the  cultivators  of  the  exact 
sciences,  the  algebraist  and  geometrician.  Of  this  sober  certainty 
uf  unking  bliss,  Mr.  Dalzel  has  his  full  portion.  Satisfied  with 
his  own  range  of  intellectual  pleasures,  he  rarely  attempts  to  disturb 
those  of  others:  with  the  highest  admiration  of  ancient  literature, 
he  never  shows  the  least  disposition  to  depreciate  modern  kuoW' 
ledge ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  successful  portions  of  his 
labours  seem  to  derive  iheir  success  from  his  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  stores  of  modern  learning,  and  from  his  ingenuity 
in  bringing  this  knowledge  to  bear  upon  his  illustrations  of  anti- 
quity. If,  in  BO  doing,  he  rather  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
vince, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  an  audience,  whose 
atltntion  was  to  be  gained  and  preserved  by  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  methods. 

Into  the  minor  defects,  which  accompany  these  solid  and  sub- 
stantial merits,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  to  inquire  very  mi- 
nutely. Profundity  or  novelty  is  not  to  be  expected  from  these 
Lectures;  and  it  must  be  some  extraordinary  felicity  of  style,  w'hich 
can  tempt  the  readers  of  Mitford  into  an  analysis  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, or  encourage  those  wlio  have  studied  the  Constitution  of 
England  in  the  writings  of  Bhickstone  and  De  Lolme,  to  add 
to    their  reading  an  essay    uf  Mr.  Dalzel  on  the  same  subject, 
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addressed  to  an  audience  of  boys.  Tlmt  (his  felicity  of  style  i*  J 
not  always  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dalzel,  might  be  proved  without  I 
much  difficulty;  and,  soniewhat  perversely,  the  lecturer's  maimer ^ 
grows  most  faulty  as  his  matter  becomes  most  interesting.  I1ie  fl 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy  was  attended  with  so  many  4 
curious  and  important  accompaniments,  that  the  ordinary  at*V 
tractions  of  composition  would  have  made  the  Piofessor's  leo4 
tures  on  this  subject  palatable  even  to  those  who  had  studied  it  4 
in  the  larger  treatises  of  Roscoe,  Hodius,  and  Tiraboschi.  But 'V 
where  did  he  learn  to  construct  such  a  sentence  (and  we  have  many  (rf  ^ 
them)  as  the  following  I  '  Ahovt  the  year  1450,  Gaza  was  invite^  4 
from  Ferrara  to  Rome,  hif  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  to  assist,  in  conjunc-  \ 
tion  with  other  Greeks,  at  translating  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  I 
ancient  authors.' — vol.  ii.  p.  402.  Those  who  feel  the  cherti>f.-4 
of  language  as  a  mere  vehicle  of  thonght,  experience  a  deligl^'V 
in  the  ancient  tongues  which  no  modern  language  can  give,  be-  V 
cause,  from  their  intlexlon  and  compactness,  the  images  rise  at  ^ 
once  to  the  mind,  uuweakeiied  by  any  circumstances  of  juxta-posir  4 
tion.  Was  it  to  illustrate  this  beauty  of  the  Greek  language,  that! 
Mr.  Dalzel  thus  crovided  into  a  single  sentence  half  the  particle*.^ 
and  prepositions  of  his  own  ?  Again,  why  must  he  clog  his  sen-  \ 
lences  with  unnecessary  appendages,  (3tiO)  mix  his  metaphors,  (3S7)  j 
and  congregate  passive  participles  and  preterites,  (404,  5)  till  tb^  "1 
eye  is  absolutely  satiated  with  similarity  of  termination  i  A  Greeic  % 
composition  must  have  been  of  unusual  length,  in  which  thvfl 
same  metaphor  would  have  occurred  twice  :  but  Mr.  Dalzel  har^ 
so  laboured  the  most  conmion-place  trope,  which  an  luqulryV 
into  the  revival  of  learning  could  suggest,  that  the  reader  begins  ta'1 
be  reminded  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  meridian  sun,  of  tfae« 
young  lady  who,  after  a  love-letter  filled  with  an  unusual  profusioaiV 
of  flames,  declared  that,  she  should  be  aihauied  to  look  into  a  firej 
for  another  fortnight.  % 

It  may  further  be  suggested,  that  it  would  have  been  no  detriment  4 
to  these  volumes,  if  some  of  the  chapters  in  them  had  been  less  am- A 
bitiously  headed.  Voltaire's  assurance,  who  analyses  the  entire  J 
works  of  Aristotle  in  fourteen  pages,  of  which  three  have  little  tffW 
dowith  his  subject, is  sufficiently  amusing;  but  a  singlelecture  headed  ■ 
'  Of  Taste — Of  Criticism — Aristotle — Dionyslus  of  Halicarnassuf  f 
—Horace  —  Longinus —  Vida  —  Scaliger— Vossiua-^Boileau— 7J 
Pope'  i  and  the  whole  discussed  in  tweulj-two  pages ! — Surely  suck  ^ 
a  dispatch  of  business  has  never  been  equalled  since  the  days  of  I 
Dean  Swift's  curate.  To  all  this  may  be  added  that  the  Professof  J 
is  given  to  repeat  himself,  that  he  deals  woefully  in  truisms,  an4*l 
that  his  eloquence  does  not  always  steer  quite  clear  of  the  bathoSp^ 
_  As  for  his  discussions,  such  as  that  prefixed  to  bis  Lecture  on  Hia*fl 
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torv,  thry  can  only  be  considered  as  the  eflPusions  of  a  grave  man, 
who  pats  a  httle  urchin  on  the  head,  bids  him  mind  his  book,  and 
then  prophesies  his  future  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench  or  the 
woolsack.  All  these  defects  should  be  removed  from  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  uork ;  they  add  nothin*;  to  the  Professor's  own  reputation 
by  standing  where  tliey  are,  and  they  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Professor's  son,  his  countrymen  are  still  the 
same  babes  in  classic  literature  which  his  father  found  them  ;  and  that 
the  same  slight  nutriment  will  do  for  the  present  race  of  Scotch 
scholars  as  served  their  ancestors ;  an  imputation  which  ought  not  to 
belong,  and  which  we  are  very  confident  does  not  belong  to  th^ 
country  of  Buchanan,  of  John  of  Ayr,  and  that  ^accomplished 
friend  of  Erasmus,  who  died  too  young  for  his  honours  as  a  scho- 
lar, but  old  enough  to  command  his  country's  tears  as  a  patriot  and 
a  hero ! 

But  while  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  our  pages  fairly  exempts 
us  from  pursuing  this  part  of  our  duty,  we  know  nothing  but  our 
own  dulness  which  should  prevent  us  from  canvassing  pretty  freely 
some  general  principles  advocated  in  these  volumes,  and  on  irbicb 
Mr.  Dalzel  being,  as  we  think,  very  slenderly  informed  himself, 
may  be  apt  to  mislead  his  readers.  As  the  cold  doctrines  wfaidi 
we  shall  oppose  to  them  will  show  to  great  disadvanti^e,  when 
compared  with  the  warmer  and  apparently  more  liberal  opinions 
of  Mr.  Dalzel,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  be  sparing  in  our  quota- 
tions from  original  .authors,  that  what  we  seem  to  want  in  feeling, 
w*e  may  be  thought  to  make  up  in  truth :  a  homely  consolation ; 
but  which  will  not  be  without  its  advantage,  if,  by  teaching  us  not 
to  indulge  in  false  notions  about  the  governments  of  other  coun* 
tries,  it  instructs  us  to  be  tolerably  well  satisfied,  upon  the  whole; 
with  the  institutions  of  our  own. 

When  we  find  a  writer  indulging  himself  with  romantic  and 
extravagant  notions  about  Grecian  virtue,  Grecian  freedom,  and 
Grecian  liberty,  (and  Mr.  Dalzel  travels  through  Greece  as  through 
a  sort  of  fairy-land,  upon  these  points,)  we  always  lay  our  account 
with  expecting  to  find  him  more  versed  in  the  tragic  than  in  the 
comic  writers  of  that  country,  and  more  conversant  with  her  epic, 
lyric,  and  elegiac  poetry  than  with  her  orators  and  philosophers. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  Mr.  Dalzel.  The  merits  of 
Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  he  discusses  with  taste,  warpith, 
and  feeling;  and  that  his  ardour  is  tempered  with  discretion,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  comparing  the  merits  of  the 
Orphan  and  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  using  Franklin's  translation 
for  the  purpose,  he  has  the  prudence  to  leave  the  question  of  su- 
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periorlty  undecided.      Thia  wns   iiingnaTiimily   and    good   sense 
into  the  bargniti.     Criticism,  indeed,  has  taken  a  tiini  since  the 
Lecturer's   time,    not    quite   Aivuuriible    lo    this   more    ambitious 
part  of  his  iabimi-s.     But  wlien    the    Professor  comes   lo  those 
Writers,   from  wlioui  iire  lo   be  derived  not  merely   the  iuiiuries 
of  sentiment  and  diction,  but  a  real  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Greece,  he  exhibits  just  that  deficiency  which 
we  were  prepared  lo  expect,  aud  draws  upon  his  inniginatinn  for 
facts  which  he  ought  lo  have  founded  upon  his  knowledge.    Of  the 
philosophy  of  Greece, nothiiig,  accordingly,  appears  in  these  volumes 
hut  a  quotation  from  Plato,  and  a  trite  exposition  of  the  more  fami- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Sucrutic  school.     The  great  comic  dramatist  of 
_  Athena,  in  ivhuse  writinp  her  very  face  and  form  are  so  graphi- 
ally  depictured,  Mr.  DaTzel  treats,  as  the  aiitliur  of  the  Republic 
^als  Homer:  he  cnlts  him  into  his  presence,  throws  a  lillle  in- 
tense on  Ills  head,  and  then  dismisses  him  very  abruptly.    Whether 
oiis   treatment    arose    from    unacquatntance  with    the  dramatist's 
lirntings,  or  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  muscles  of  his  audience,  it 
R  not  for  us  lo  decide  :  we  should  have  been  astistied  with  either 
J  had  the  Professor  collected  from  graver  sources  that  know- 
j;e,  which  the  poet  always  conmiunicales  with  a  laughing  face. 
JBut  if  Mr.  Dalzel  s  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristophanes  (two 
■ongenial  souls. in  more  respects  than  one)  be  doubtful,   he  has  left 
I  no  uncertainty  that  his  knowledge  of  ihe  Grecian  orators  and 
'^ders  was  of  ihe  most  superficial  kind.    HisThirl3-second  Lec- 
Jbre   is  devoted  to  llie  consideration  of  Grecian  eloquence;  and 
pliat  does  it  contain  f     Some  common- place  accounts  of  the  two 
!at  masters  in  Grecian  eloquence,  Demosthenes  and  £schiiies  ; 
i  few  references  to  their  best-known  speeches,  and  a  short  life  of 
fteir  great  predecessor,    Lysias.      That   this  meagreness  is  not 
Wholly  to  be  ascribed  lo  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  Mr,  Dalzel's 
idience,    a  mere  slip  of  the    pen  would  have  been  sufficient  lo 
EpnvuKe  us,  had  we  not  ihe  power  of  bringing  still  stronger  proof, 
Tat  in  thus  contracting  his  views,  the  Professor  consulted  his  own 
'nigth,  as  well  as  that  of  his  audience. 
In  his  short  biography  of  Depiosthenes,  Mr.  Dalzel  is  betrayed, 
UmoBt  at  the  commencement,   into  the  foHowlng  paragraph: — 
'"His  tutors,  (guardinns)  instead  of  .«ciiditig  him   to  the  school  of 
Isocrates,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  instruclor  of  his  age,  put 
liim  under  the  care  of  one  Isuius,  a  man  of  little  reputation,  and 
consequently  whose  deniands  for  teaching  were  low.' — page  332. 

'  One  Isseus'! — We  sincerely  regret  to  see  so  hasty  and  incautious 
an  expression  escaping  the  Greek  chair  of  Edinburgti.  There  are 
some  perse  ns,  whose  literary  tastes  resemble  that  of  the  epicure,  who 
even  ipapeach  eat  nolhinn  but  the  suuuy  side  j  and  Mr.  Dalzel 's  taste 
^^^^'  o  4  for 
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for  Grecian  nrulorymuy,  fur  aoglit  we  kiiovi,  liate  been  of  the  same 
fiiilidiuus  discfiplioti.  Our  fnre  lias  Wen  of  a  more  general,  and 
pcrhupi  in  some  cases  of  a  oiore  bomelv  Lind  ;  and  if,  b}'  tbu*  eo- 
lurging  our  appetite,  we  have  missed  some  of  Mr.  Dalzel's  pleasing 
iiisnnily  respecting  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  do  not  despair  of  coo- 
tincing  uur  readers  lliat,  by  mrrely  wandering  from  ihe  Leganline 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  to  the  Pleadings  of  Issus,  we  should 
have  gained  n  more  corrtrt  nuliun  of  that  ingenious  people  thao 
it  has  evidently  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Oalzel  to  attain.  To  those 
who  love  Qiitiqnity  for  its  own  sake,  Ukus  is  endeared  for  the  in- 
sight which  he  gives  into  many  poinla  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
wTiicli,  but  for  him,  posterity  would  have  wholly  missed.  On  the 
intpoi  taut  subject  of  hereditary  and  testamentary  beq^uests ;  on  the 
laws  uf  heirship  by  proiiniil}  of  blood,  and  of  heirship  by  appoint- 
ment; on  what  is  culled  the  melanchali/  surcessioii;  on  desolate  he- 
titiiges;  oil  tlie  Athenian  customs  relative  to  die  adoption  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  forms  under  w  hich  such  adoption  took  pluce,  the  manner 
in  w  hich  the  fortune  of  the  person  udopted  was  affected,  both  as  to 
Ihe  house  from  which  he  was  emancipated  and  that  into  which  he 
was  received  :  on  all  these  and  other  simiiar  points  Issus  supplies 
uiany  interesting  particulars,  which  no  other  writer  of  antiquity 
affords.  From  him  also  may  be  collected  all  the  Athenian  laws 
relulive  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  more  particularly  of  heiresses ; 
many  of  ihein  curious  in  themselves,  and  most  of  ihem  evincing 
tliat  the  chains  which  society  laid  upon  the  feinales  of  Athens  were 
not  at  all  lightened  by  the  instilutioiis  of  the  law.  In  thus  de- 
scribing Iseeus  as  the  great  property-lawyer  of  antiquity,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  conclude  him  to  be  didl,  prolix,  and  recondite.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  None  perhaps  butaspecial  pleader 
would  wish  to  plunge  into  the  difficulties  of  *Hagnias's  family,  or 
take  the  trouble  to  IwUt  all  the  indissoluble  knots  which  belong  to 
the  tables  necessary  for  illustrating  such  a  complicated  genealogy; 
but,  this  speech  excepted,  ihere  is  none  which  presents  anj  very 
alarming  difUculty.  Athenian  jurisprudence  was  sufficiently  simple 
in  itself;  it  was  not  entangled  with  the  subtle  doctrine  of  contin- 
gent and  vested  interests,  and,  consequently,  it  did  not  occasion 
that  intricacy  and  perplexity  in  the  '  Rights  of  Things,'  which  have 
made  even  some  of  Blackatone's  chapters  (though  in  general  the 
easiest  and  most  beautiful  writer  of  the  middle  style)  about  the  same 
species  of  light  reading  as  the  second  part  of  Wood's  Algebra.  This 
simplicity  in  the  law  made  it  the  orator's  business  less  to  hunt  for 
cases  and  precedents,  than  to  discriminate  character;  less  to  search 
for  errors  in  a  bill,  than  for  flaws  or  errors  in  a  witness's  life  or  testi- 
mony-     Hence  the  speeches  of  Jsieus  abound   not    more   with 
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close  and  subtle  argument  than  with  pertinent  observation  and 
vivid  delineation  of  cliarautnr.  And  here  we  recommend  I»»us  to 
the  notice  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Dalzel,  are  admirers  of  Grecian  vir- 
tue. Of  fifty  speeches  of  this  orator,  which  were  extant  in  the  ninth 
century,  ten  only  have  come  down  to  us.  But  even  in  these,  the 
knavish  character  of  the  Greek  (vif,  we  believe,  is  the  term  among 
its  admirers)  is  sufhciently  apparent:  his  audacious  effrontery,  his 
^vage  barbarity  and  hardness  of  heart,  his  more  than  ^hawk's-eye 
inquisition  after  Incre  and  gain  i — these,  with  traits  still  more 
odious, — the  injustice  of  guardians  to  their  wards,  the  betrayal  of 
fOU'eties,  the  insecurity  of  wills  and  the  moat  sacred  bonds,  a  degree 
f  perjury,  shameless  and  alniost  incredible,  and  occasionally  crimes 
ir  which  other  countries  almost  want  a  name  and  an  example, — 
teetusin  every  page.  Intothisfieldofcrime,  but  less  bounded  in  its 
stent,  he  was  afterwardi>  followed  by  his  illustrious  pupil  in  a  se- 
les  of  pleadings,  little  known,  we  suspect,  to  those  who  derive  their 
leas  of  Grecian  virtue  from  a  few  of  the  political  speeches  of 
J^emosthenes ;  (speeches  in  themselves  very  fallacious  tests  of  Alhe- 
jjian  character,)  and  from  which  one  of  four  results  is  left  for  the 
"idmirers  of  Grecian  virtue— that  the  Athenian  orators  were  liars 
»f  the  lirst  magnitude,  or  that  such  was  the  Athenian  love  of  scan- 
lal,  that  her  speakers  with  their  higher  attainments  were  expected 
9  mix  up  some  portion  of  that  scurrility  which  is  found  in  the 
vnrst  writings  of  our  own  prolligate  press  ;  or  that  there  was  some- 
bing  radically  defective  in  that  constitution,  which  it  is  so  much 
be  fashion  with  some  persons  to  eulogize,  or  that  Republicanism 
las  in  it  something  inimical  to  the  better  feelings,  and  naturally 
^nds  to  make  its  victims 

' a  dreadful  brolherliood. 

In  whom  ull  turbulent  vices  are  let  loose.' 
■  Such  were  some  of  the  merils  of  Iskus  ;  and  when  it  is  added, 
Aat  these  materials  were  worked  up  into  a  form  of  oratory  so 
sniplele  in  itself,  that  in  a  town  where  every  sixth  man  was  a 
Kaker,  he  is  allowed  to  have  fuiighiated  a  distinct  style  of  elo- 
uence,  the  reader  will  perhaps  conclude  that  he  deserved  a  more 
anourable  mention  than  Mr.  Dalzel  has  allowed  him.  As  to  the 
lition  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  not  of  much  consequence  who  had 
le  original  formation  of  his  mind.  That  style  of  oratory,  which 
18  made  his  name  become  another  for  supreme  excellence  in  his 
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art,  M'as  not  so  much  derived  from  any  one  person's  instruction,  as 
from  a  skilful  combination  of  the  excellencies  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries  into  one  matchless  and  consummate  unity. 
Yet  let  not  Isaeus  he  deprived  even  of  this  portion  of  his  praise. 
Those  who  remember  the  burst  of  feeling  which  concludes  the 
second  of  the  five  speeches  directed  against  Aphobus,  and  who 
know  the  extreme  subtlety  which  pervades  the  other  four,  will 
perhaps  conclude  from  these  curliest  efforts  of  Demosthenes, — in 
*one  of  which  he  is  proved,  and'in  all  of  which  he  nmy  be  presumed, 
to  have  received  the  assistance  of  his  master, — that  it  w^as  bis  better 
fortune  to  receive  his  earliest  instructions  from  a  master,  who 
united  '  nerves,  and  spirit,  vigour,  and  sharpness,'  than  from  one 
who,  with  talents  for  the  bar,  perhaps  f  superior  to  those  of  Isseos, 
chose  to  throw  his  powers  into  a  branch  of  ancient  oratory, 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  both 
its  strength  and  its  weakness  lay  in  considering  the  profession  as  a 
mere  art.ijl 

Having  shown  by  positive  proof  that  Mr.  Dalzel  was  not  very  con- 
versant with  the  orators  and  philosophers  of  antiauity,  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  establish  the  same  fact  negatively ;  and  in  the 
example  we  select  for  this  purpose  the  reader  will  find  a  further 
propriety  hereafter.  In  all  those  disquisitions  on  ancient  Greece 
which  we  have  lately  put  fortli,  and  which,  though  they  have  nearly 
been  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  public  have  submitted 
to  receive  with  a  most  exemplary  patience,  it  has  been  our  earnest 
iendeavour  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  considering 
i^thens^  rather  as  the  great  naval,  than  as  the  military,  power  of 
Greece.  .  Of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt:  of  her  reasons 
for  so  being  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  speak ;  but  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  her  so  being  is  a  question  agitated  so  often, 
and  with  so  much  warmth,  in  the  philosophical  and  oratorical 
writings  of  antiquity,  that  a  total  silence  on  the  subject  in  a  course 
of  Lectures,  such  as  those  before  us,  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  their 
author  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  them.     Such  a 

*  III  the  fourth  of  these  pleadings,  or  as  it  is  generally  termed,  the  first  against 
Onetor,  there  will  be  found  a  passage  of  some  length  on  the  subject  of  torture,  precisely 
as  it  occurs  in  the  7ih  pleading  of  Issus.  Decs,  contra  Ouetorera,  ii.  p.  874.  Is8eu» 
in  Hseredit.C4ronis,  p.  %02. 

f  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Trapezitic  oration  of  Isocrates,  as  a  proof  of 
this  assertion. 

t  We  were  not  aware,  wlien  we  drew  up  our  remarks  on  Isaeus,  that  this  ancient 
writer  had  received  an  entire  English  dress  from  the  pen  of  Sir  WiJliam  Jones,  accom- 
|>anied  with  a  commentary  upon  his  works,  which,  though  not  without  errors,  as  we 
may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  contains  much  valuable  information  on  ancient 
jurisprudence.  Obliged  as  we  were  by  die  discovery  to  erase  much  of  what  we  had 
written,  it  was  with  more  pleasure  than  mortification  we  found  tliat  we  had  been  forestalled 
in  many  of  our  remarks,  and  that  our  opinion  of  Isaeus's  merits  wis  more  than  confirmed 
by  10  able  aud  excellent  a  scholar. 

silence 
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siienre  is  observed  by  Mr.  Dalzel,  and  Uie  consenueiice  to  our  tiiind 
seems  infallible.  The  mililnry  iiislituiions  of  Sparta  he  Hiacii&ses 
at  conaideruble  length,  and  in  the  usual  manner;  but  the  reader,  us 
far  as  we  recollect,  may  pass  through  both  his  volumes  without  ever 
siiKjiecting  that  Atheus  had  a  single  dock-yard,  or  a  aiiigle  ship 
within  it.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Dalzel's  taste  suggested  what  his  know- 
ledge  did  not  supply !  No:  he  reads  Homer  with  warmth  and 
feeling,  but  having  griitified  his  ear  and  his  imagination,  he  is  ton- 
tent  to  go  no  farther.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Iliad  are  addressed  to  a  feeling  which  has  predominated  among 
the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  moment. 
In  the  first  lines  almost  of  that  poem,  which,  though  private  taste 
may  sometimes  give  the  preference  lo  other  compositions,  the 
general  judgment  must  pronounce  to  be  the  most  wonderful  effort 
of  human  intellect,  the  Greeks  appear  to  us  more  in  the  churac- 
fer  of  sailors  than  of  soldiers.  It  is  along  the  sea-sbore  that  the 
i  Grecian  army  is  drawn  up;  and  it  is  by  tlie  seaside,  and  in  the 
k  fclemii  act  of  purification  by  its  waters,  that  the  first  moiejnents  of 
V-^Qtarmy  tnke  place.  It  is  by  the  side  of  the  fai-sounding  sea  that 
*  Chryaes  walks  in  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  and  addresses  to  Apollo 
that  prayer  which  brings  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  It  is 
along  Ihe  unfiuitful  sea  that  the  royal  heralds  proceed  to  execute 
ibtlt  message,  which  occasions  the  reader  so  much  anxiety  and  sus- 
■gense,  and  it  is  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean's  indefinite  space  that 
i^hetls  rises  like  a  mist,  to  soothe  or  dispel  those  sorrows,  which 
'&ie  sufferer's  own  position  suggests  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
'reebler  abstractions  of  mere  land.* 

I*  To  Grecian  ears  the  catalogue  of  ships,  which  crowds  the  second 
■Ijook  of  the  Iliad,  would  have  been  agreeable,  had  it  been  twice  its 
length.  What  the  sea  was  to  the  old  Greek  generaltj-,  it  became 
to  Atbens  in  after-times  more  particularly;  and  she  bad  some  of 
^e  same  reuMons  for  her  predilection.  She  was  the  freebooter 
1!^  the  olden  time,  though  carrying  on  her  piracy  in  a  more  civi- 
^zed  manner.  It  was  the  element,  besides,  which  just  suited  her 
filiaracler.  Calm  or  convulsed,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  it  was  the 
Siirrur  in  which  she  saw  Iter  variable  character  exhibited,  and 
'where  she  lasted  those  fierce  extremes  in  which  slie  so  mucH 
iteligbtcd.  On  the  sea,  she  fell  her  own  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  on  the 
^,  she  nursed  her  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise;  on  the  sea,  she 
Combated  with  most  success  her  noblest  foe  of  ancient  days; — 
and  the  sea  may  yet  find  an  hour  of  vengeance,  over  that  more 
^noble  foe  of  modern  days,  who,  after  five  centuries  of  insult  and 
^  Oppression,  remains  still  lo  her  victim  as  the  conqueror  of  yesterday! 
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We  left  Mr.  Dalzel  prelly  well  wedged  in  between  law  aud 
poelrj',  and  we  rciurn,  an  will  be  seen  eventualli^,  to  our  slrungest 
pruor,  ihal,  wliutever  may  be  hU  oilier  merits,  be  possessed  not 
that  insight  into  the  manners  of  antiquity,  nor  that  kiiouledge 
of  ils  atitliors,  nor  Uiat  power  of  deducing  inferences  from  what 
he  reads,  which  cnn  coiialitnle  him  a  safe  guide  for  deciding  upoD 
the  degree  of  freedom  and  independence  possessed  by  the  people 
of  whom  he  treats.  In  his  Ninth  Lecture  Mr.  Dnliel  concludes  some 
observations  on  the  Athenian  festivals  u  ith  the  fullowing  words : — 
'  These  festivals  were  supported  generally  at  the  puhlic  charge ;  but 
if  private  citizens  became  wealthy,  and  often  by  that  means  formi- 
dable to  the  liberties  of  their  conntry,  they  were  obliged  sometimes 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  festival.' — In  this  remark 
Mr,  UaUel  sins  enough  by  assertion,  and  more  titan  enough  by  omis- 
sion ;  and  as  it  is  to  this  double  proof  of  ignorance  that  nuicb  of  his 
erroneous  opinion  respecting  Grecian  freedom  and  happiness  is  to 
be  atuibuted,  we  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  its  full  de- 
velopment. The  subject  is  not  without  iuteresl  or  curiosity  in 
itself;  it  involves  the  whole  internal  policy  of  Athens  in  its  con- 
sideration; and  a  most  valuable,  though  must  neglected,  portion  of 
her  literature,  namely,  her  oratory,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly 
understood  or  appreciated  without  u  complete  knuvkledge  of  it. 

Leavingsomeuf  Mr.  JJiilzel's  particulars  lor  an  afier-considemtion, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  put  the  reader  into  a  proper  point  of  view 
for  considering  this  curious  and  important  branch  of  ancient  po- 
lity, by  a  picture  not  whully  dissimilar,  derived  from  onr  own 
country:  it  will  take  us  to  some  length,  but,  as  there  is  no  fear  of 
Mr.  Dalzel's  escaping  at  once  from  Homer  and  Iseeus,  we  can 
return  to  him  at  our  leisure  ;  and  the  reader,  by  observing  with 
how  little  dexterity  one  of  the  most  deformed  features  in  our  own 
policy  may  be  embellished,  will  be  more  upon  his  guard  against 
the  glosses  thrown  on  the  policy  of  antiquity. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  notwithstanding  the  hissing 
letter  in  our  language,  and  a  few  oilier  abominations,  that  England 
will  be  to  some  future  nation  what  ancient  Greece  has  beeu  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  imagine  then  some  distant  Professor  (at  Tinibnctoo, 
for  example)  lectui-ing  a  little  audience  of  his  black  compatriots 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  Great  Britain.  Having  discussed 
our  armies  and  our  fleets,  our  houses  of  legislature,  'our  women, 
beautiful  as  angels,  and  in  whom  the  graces  of  acquired  knowledge 
were  never  allowed  to  supersede  the  unbought  graces  which  Na- 
ture gives  tlicm  ;'  'our  Reviews,  in  which  a  pleasant  and  delectable 
mirth  was  joined  with  a  sagacity  and  depth  of  observation  almost 
superhuman;'  the  Professor  warms  with  his  subject,  and  unwilling 
that  so  noble  a  picture  shotild  be  any  thing  but  perfect,  he  bursts 
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into  the  following  strain  of  African  eloquence  : — '  And  now, 
young  friends,  let  me  transport  you  to  a  scene  of  less  ostentaliouifn 
but  more  solid  glory  in  this  wonderful  people.     Man,  it  has  been 
said,  makes  towns ;  but  a  hand  divine  iwide  the  country,  and  it  is 
in  the  tranquil    pleasures    of  rural   life  that  the  unsophisticated 
bosom  will  always  find  its  best  enjoyments.     There  no  jealousie 

I  are  felt,  but  such  as  squires  feign  at  the  approach  of  the  shootili| 
•eason ;  there  Astrxa,  when  she  fled  the  eartb,  left  the  last  impre* 
-sionofhei  steps.  Tbeyomigestof  my heLirers,wlio  observes  thedififeii 
ence  of  manners  in  our  own  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  quiet 
inllage  of  Quash-ma-quee,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  matchless 
stroke  in  the  immortal  bard.  But  if  ever  ibis  advantage  was  felt,  it 
^iBUSt  have  been  in  the  fields  and  hamlets  of  that  happy  land  of  which 
"  is  now  my  good  fortune  to  (real.  In  them  indeed,  as  in  less  favoured 
lOts,  prevailed  the  accidental  distinctions  of  high  and  low,  rich  and 
^oor;  but  all  the  forceof  human  ingenuity  Mas  exerted  to  counteract 
ate  caprices  of  fortune,  and  reduce  the  have- some  things  and  have- 
nothings,  as  honest  Sancho  terms  them,  to  a  decent  level.  For  this 
purpose  the  purses  of  the  wealthy  were  made  to  form  a  joint- 
■lock,  out  of  which  all  were  allowed  to  partake  indiscriminately  ; 
<4fae  old  and  the  young,  the  idle  and  the  industrious,  the  innocent 
tend  the  debauched.  Nay,  so  much  is  it  a  law  of  our  better  feelings 
to  encrease  by  indulgence,  that  population  was  put  at  a  sort  of  pre- 
Inaium,  and  as  people  are  said  to  marry  at  Smyrna  merely  for  the 
•ake  of  keeping  up  a  slock  of  merchants  and  traders,  so  wedlock 
was  encouraged  in  this  country,  that  the  wealthy  and  benevolent 
jnight  have  additional  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  their  bounty. 
r£ome  iudeed  objected  to  this  indiscriminate  relief;  but  the  simple 
observed,  that  Nature  was  a  common  feast,  and  the  book-learned 
quoted  an  ancient  Greek  fragment,  to  prove  that  the  rains  of 
beaven  descend  impartially,  and  that  the  sun  shines  equally  on 
the  good  and  on  the  bad.  It  is  not  by  set  phrases  and  pompous 
periods  that  the  real  manners  of  a  country  can  best  be  known  ;  I 
shall  therefore  borrow  some  of  that  familiar  language  prevalent  at 
Ihe  times,  and  which  will  convey  to  your  minds  a  more  just  im- 
pression of  the  real  state  of  things,  than  any  terms  which  I  can 
employ.  "  You  have  a  large  family,"  said  the  friend  of  a  land- 
owner. "  I  have  ten  of  my  own  lo  support,  (replied  the  smiling 
father,)  and  if  you  add  two  hundred  of  my  neighbours'  children  lo 
the  number,  you  will  allow  that  my  quiver  is  not  of  the  empty 
kind." — "  You  rise  early,"  it  was  observed  to  a  labouring  farmer. 
"1  rise  early,  and  lale  take  rest  (it  was  replied):  1  work  sistecn 
hours  out  of  tbe  twenty-four  for  the  parish,  and  if  [  did  not  luboiu: 
diree  for  myself,  my  own  children  might  go  without  a  meal." — 
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Generous  and  enlightened  people!  such  should  ever  be  die  simple 
and  touching  accents  of  benevolence  ! — But  to  proceed. 

'  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  as  the  writers  on  ethics  say,  to  feel 
distressed  by  obligations  which  we  want  the  means  of  returning.  So 
sensitive  was  the  benevolence  of  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  that 
even  this  remote  bar  to. complete  happiness  was  met  and  removed  by 
the  sagacity  of  the  times.  In  this  great  work  of  love,  it  was  the 
business  of  a  pers^on  called  an  Overseer  to  point  out  on  whom  should 
devolve  the  pleasure  of  maintaining  tfn  adequate  portion  of  his 
poorer  brethren  for  the  dav ;  and  that  no  proud  misgivings  might 
arise  in  the  bosoms  of  persons  thus  relieved,  (I  foresee  a  smile 
upon  )our  cheeks  wlien  1  tell  you  they  were  termed  Roundsmen, 
an  uncoutli  name,  and  ill-adapted  to  our  rich  and  sonorouar  Ian* 
guagc;  but  what  signify  words  where  the  things  are  of  so  much 
consequence  f)  some  little  compensation  was  required  in  return. 
Ten  men,  for  instance,  were  set  to  do  the  work  of  one.;  the  strong 
arm  of  manhood  was  employed  in  a  task  which  would  have  shamed 
mere  infancy  to  eJBFect;  and  when  nothing  better  offered,  little 
trenches  were  dug,  and  holes  opened,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  re-filled :  all  innocent  occupations,  by  which,  as  they  occa- 
sioned much  amusement  among  the  labourers,  the  mind's  recrea* 
tion  was  consulted  as  much  as  the  body's  health. 

*  Would  that  our  picture  were  here  complete !  But  alas  !  my 
dusky  young  friends,  (when  Anamaboo  has  sufficiently  amused 
himself  with  the  fan  of  feathers,  1  shall  perhaps  command  more 
of  his  attention,)  bad  men  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  even  this  highly  favoured  country  was  not  without  them. 
Bad  feelings  made  their  way  into  bosoms  which,  it  might  have 
been  presumed,  would  have  grown  soft  by  absorption,  and  into 
which  benevolence  would  have  entered  by  the  mere  suction  of  the 
atmosphere.  Persons  of  this  class  urged  futile  objections  to  the 
system,  as  dissolving  the  connexion  between  master  and  servant, 
as  encouraging  idleness  and  paralyzing  industry,  and  as  sapping 
the  morals  precisely  in  those  quarters  where  it  was  important  that 
they  should  be  most  strong.  They  further  asserted,  that  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  ought  to  be  its  own  reward;  that  what  a  man  possessed 
was  his  own;  that  though  with  some  difficulty  they  liad  arrived 
-at  the  persuasion,  that  the  parson  had  a  right  to  the  tythe  of  their 
property,  they  could  not  learn  why  the  poor  had  a  right  to  claim  the 
other  9-lOths,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  resist  all  such 
aggressions;  they  further  added,  that  the  natural  course,  and  even 
advantage,  of  society  required,  that  their  children  should  have 
education  and  accomplishments,  which,  thus  plundered,  they 
were  unable  to  give  them.  To  insinuations  like  the  latter  no 
lauswer  was  given^  because,  as  they  manifestly  savoured  of  blas- 
phemy, 
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Atemy,  Llieir  punisliment  was  not  supposed  to  come  under  llie 

Lf'cognizance  of  secondurj'  causes  ;   but  lor  aasertions  of  tlie  former 

'kind,  ihe  strong  arm  of  the  hw  hLiil  provided  a  sufficient  remedy. 

leing  taken  before  the  proper  authorities,  an  attempt  was  first 

'  :  to  awaken  the    hard-hearted   culprit  to  a  sense  of  better 

^ings;    they  appealed    lo  his   bowela   of  compassion,    and  they 

^oted  lo  him   that  divine  poet,  with   whose  inimitable  beauties 

:  has  been  my  unwearied   endeavour    to  make  you   thoroughly 

Icquainted,  and  who  says,  that  benevolence  is  twice  blessed,  bless- 

1  that  gives  and  him  that  receives.*     When  it  was  found 

.elaphor  and  quotation  were  met  by  argument  and  remon- 

Jtrance,  tlicy  cahnly  replied,  that  it  was  their  business  to  administer 

P\iie  laws,  nut  lo  make  them  ;  then  consulting  a  little  thermometer, 

which  regulated  the  height  at  which  every  man's  kindlier  feelings 

were  to  stand  by  law,  and  converting  the  scale  into  so  many  pounds, 

shillings,  pence  and  a  fraction,  which  they  exacted  on  the  spot,  they 

dismissed  the  culprit,  with  an  injunction,  not  to  lose  his  time  as  well 

as  bis  money,  in  future,  and  to  be  thankful,  that  besides  food  and 

clothing,  he  was  not  enjoined  to  lind  his  poorer  brethren  a  seat  at 

the  new  comedy,  and  a  place  at  the  Hanover- siiuare  concerts. 

*  Such,  my  young  friends,  was    this   marvellous    nation  I     No 

^wonder  that  its  name  has  become  immortal,  and  that  we  put  its 

yforka  into  the  hands  of  our  ingenuous  youth,  that  they  may  learn 

igh  and  elevated  notions,  and  that  knowledge  and  benevolence 

u  in  tlieir  bosoms  like  the  joint  streams  of  our  great  and 

majestic  river.' 

Now  taking  the  benefit  of  those  aimilies  d  la  lotigtie  queue, 
jwhich,   content   with  one    or  two    general  resemblances,    leaves 
■  llle  details  to  shift    for   themselves,   we    hope    to    make    it  a[>- 
Fparent,  that  this  is  no  unfair  representation  of  a  most  important 
1^  .portion  of  that  government  which  Mr.Dalzel  seems  to  think  the  most 
perfect  of  human  kind  ;  and  if  we  can  once  establish  that  Athens 
was  little  belter  than  one  great  poor-house,  many  people  will  think 
that  we  have  but  one  stage  of  misery  farther  left  us,  that  of  prov- 
ing that  it  was  a  great  mad-house. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  any  attack 

upoD  the  Greeks,  or  the  ancient  republics,  amounts  to  a  crime 

Jittle  less  than  sacrilege.     We  shall  so  far  consult  this  feeling  for 

mJ^e  credit  of  antiquity,  as  to  pass  over  very  slightly  those  gratuities 

K  •  Eillier  llie  Prol'puur  lias  made  a  mialake,  ar  the  language  of  TimbuOoo  was  sa  little 
W  tlop\o\n,  as  lo  include  metoj  aiid  beiievulcnce  in  Ibe  laiiic  word.  Wc  incline  to  Ihe 
faaaei  opioiou,  u  niucb  more  learned  persons  are  not  alwajs  in  correct  in  Iheir  phnuea, 
or  tlieir  fsoti,  as  nilghc  be  wished.  Mr.  Dnizel,  (or  ijialnnce,  (lliat  we  ma;  not  alto- 
getlier  lose  tight  or  liiiu,)  taiki  of  Ihe  Feisi strati dn  having  been  avfrcome  by  Aristo- 
seilan,  aud  of  Pbilip  having  conveyed  bribea  into  Albcni  b;  lueaiu  ofHarpRlu]. — 

p.  ass. 
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«hichi(lmii)istcfed  loihegroMeroppetilesofihis  polite  people; — ihe 
SKrifices  to  llie  gods,  whk-li  were  ulways  synonymous  ^vith  a  feasl 
to  Ihe  people,  and  ihe  surest  means  of  cajoling  lliem — the  dona- 
tions of  corn,  sonietioies  wbolly  gratuitous,  and  iometimcs  at  a 
less  iiricc  than  it  bore  in  the  market,  and  those  sup[Krs  of  Hecate, 
uhicli  the  poor  of  Alliens  were  content  to  share  u-ith  the  infernal 
deiiies.  But  contimng  ourselres  to  (hose,  Mhicli  administered  f) 
(he  intellectual  plensures  of  the  Athenians,  or  with  which  die 
strength  and  glory  of  her  empire  were  connected,  we  engage  to 
show  that  England  is  not  the  only  great  pauper-house  that  history 
has  exhibited,  and  that  though  her  Chantreys  and  her  Laurences 
may  not  furnish  her  with  quite  such  matchless  specimens  of  art, 
we  contrive  to  avoid  some  of  the  penalties  by  which  their  produc- 
lioH  was  repaid. 

Mr.  IJalzel  says, '  that  when  private  citizens  became  wealthy,  and 
o/l!FN  by  that  means  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
they  were  obliged  utiinetimes  lo  contribute  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  festivals.'  It  is  with  Mr.  Dahel  as  Dr.  Johnson  formerly 
observed  of  IJryden ; — if  ever  he  departs  from  the  beaten  track  of 
regular  study,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  unknown  regions 
Citizens  of  Athens  were  not  ojieii  likely  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  country  by  excessive  wealth,  because  their  laws  of  inheritance 
being  rather  those  of  gavelkind,  than  of  primogeniture,  great  wealth, 
independent  of  [lie  public  drains  upon  it,  was  not  likely  to  centre 
in  any  individual  ;  and  consequently  the  enormous  fortunes  of 
Alcibiades  and  Caliias  must  have  been  handed  down  as  exceptions 
rather  than  as  general  rules.  ]f  Athens  had  possessed  only  these 
sources  for  her  demands,  they  must  have  been  rich  indeed  to  supply 
tliem,  had  there  been  no  other  demand  than  for  the  numerous  festival:^, 
which  tilled  nearly  a  sixth-part  of  the  Athenian  calendar;  but  Mr. 
Dalzel  sins,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  by  what  he  omits,  more 
than  by  what  he  asserts. 

In  all  countries,  we  presume,  there  prevails  a  common  difficulty 
of  finance  ;  the  subject  endeavouring  lo  pay  as  little  as  he  can,  and 
the  executive  consequently  endeavouring  to  obtain  as  much  as  it 
can.  The  Athenians  certainly,  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of 
their  other  inventions,  did  not  find  out  the  art  of  solving  this  nice 
problem  belter  than  their  neighbours.  The  great  bui'thens  uf  the 
state  were  thrown  upon  *three  hundred  individuals  ;  and  these  bur- 
llieris 

•  IiBus,  p.  154.  AnjonBof  tliii  body  wlin,  from  whalMer  faiiic,  bpcaMie  upiequid 
tolheeipennc,  wai  allowed  lo  quit  it,  uii  tonriiliMi  of  pomliiig  out  n  richer  dliien  tlnii 
hinuelf ;  »nd  how  ihurp  bd  Athenian  eje  would  be  upon  luch  occaiions  we  iiiiiy  eaiHjr 
imagiue.  The  pcrsou  thus  pointed  ddI  ivsa  obliged,  within  ihiee  dii^s,  to  give  in  an 
BceoHiit  uf  111!  propertj  ;  a  teal  meanlime  being  put  on  liil  doois,  to  prevent  evaiion  or 
fnod.    On  proof  of  luperior  neiillh,  th*  denounced  wu  obliged  te  take  tbe  plaLv  of 
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tlifiiis  reeolved  themselves  inlo  two  great  classes,  of  wliicli  llie  on* 
administered  to  tlie  pleasures,  uud  the  other  to  the  necessities   i 
the  state.  The  first  under  the  titles  xegijyiaj,  and  kiirag-yiai  EyxuxAiM>lf 
supplied  all  those  expenses,  vthich  the  tlieatricsl  eitliibitions,  tb^jf 
wrestling-schools,  and    the    public   entertainments    required ;    tb^fl 
second,  under  the  names  of  Tpij^a^^iai,  and  sur^ogai,  furmshed  those 
much  larger  sums,   which  the  e<]uipmcut  of  her  imvj',  at  once  bei 
means  and  security  of  revenue,  required.     From  the  lighter  of  these, 
two  charges  there  were  certain  exceptions ;  from  the  other,  noneM 
could   pleud  exemption    but  the  nine  Arcbons.     Much   of   thi$i 
will   be   better  understood    by  supplying  the  reader  with  a  triins^fl 
latioii  of  part  of  the  Slst  speech  of  Lysias^  and  be  will  observa; J 
hereafter  that  we  had  other  reasons  for  selecting  this  particularnj 
oration,   besides  letting  him  into  the  nature  of  the  expenses,  in-  4 
curred  by  these  offices.     The  speech  itself  commences  abruptly,' 
and  shows,  that  either  a  part  of  the  speech  has  been  lost,  or  that   i 
the  speaker  (as  was  often  the  custom)  followed  some  previous 
vocate  on  the  same    side. — '  And  so  much,  gentlemen,  for   the 
charges  made  against  me.     I  have  a  few  things  now  to  press  upon,  4 
your  attention,  as  1  wish  you  very  nmch  to  know  the  kind  of  persoD  . 
un  whom  you  have  to  give  your  verdict.     It  was  in  the  arch ouship,  ■ 
of  Theopompus  that  1  first  underwent  that  examination,  which;2 
was  to  qualify  me  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen.     My  first,  J 
appoinlmeni,  after  this  test,  was  as  choregus  to  the  tragedy;  in.^ 
this  office  I  spent  thirty  mince.     Three  months  after  at  the  Thar- 
gelia,  I  exhibited  a  male  troop;  the  victory  vvas  decreed  to  yie, 
and  it  cost  me  2000  drachma;.     In  the  archonship  of  Glaucippua^  J 
1  exhibited,  at  the  greater  festival  of  Mineiva,  a  troop  of  dancers  ^ 
in  arms;  the  expense  was  800  drachuite.    During  the  same  archoi 
ship  I  had  a  male  troop  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus ;  I  was  victo-,  J 
rious,  and  including  the  tripod,  which  I  dedicated  on  the  occasion,.  J 
the  whole  cost  stood  me  ij|  5(X)0  drachm ce.      During  the  archonship.  3 
of  Diodes,  1  exhibited  at  the  lesser  festival  one  of  tliose  troops, 
whose  business  it  is  to  dance  round  the  altar  and  sing  in  a  circle; 
the  expense  was  300  drachmae.     The  seven  succeeding  years  [ 
bore   the  office  of  trierarc ;  I  spent  in   its  execution  six  talents. 

liii  nccuHr,  or  to  DicliangE  pitutos  wiih  him.     With  tLic  Kriuui  rL'Seiiuai  growing  oat 
nr  Ilie  knarcry  and  perjury,  whidh  lucb  n  sclieme  riHturallj  getiemteil,  (nd.  Demoglhe-  -  i 
iieni  cvutra  FhcEnippum)  one  can  liardJy  forbear  u  tmile  al  Ihe  nrta  pnicliied  on  lack    I 
ocaaiani — Ihe  qnickuesa  of  memDr;  with  which  the  perioD  chnll  ngeJ  biund  himsdf 

list  of  debts  in  wbicb  be  was  inrineiliiili.'ty  innitved,  and 

id  ortginaMjr  occaBToned  those  doh 


suddenly  endowed — 
the  kiudueis  ofliMtt 

Fgaro,  and  Ceorgio, 
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Though  at  aH  these  charges,  aiid  though  ritkiog  nij  peraoit  daily 
ih  }Oiir  foreign  service,  I  made  two  contributions,  one  of  30  minas, 
the  other  of  MMy^"!  drachmae.  In  the  arcbooship  of  Alexias  I 
returned  home ;  wliat  was  my  immediate  office  ^  It  was  that  of 
8U|>ciintcnding  the  bodily  exercises  of  a  chorus  for  the  festival  of 
Prometheus.  I  gained  tlie  victory  at  an  expense  of  12  minse. 
Presently  afterwards  I  was  appointed  choregus  to  a  troop  of  boys. 
I  spent  more  than  15  minse  on  this  duty.  In  the  archonship  of 
£uclcid  I  was  choregus  to  the  comedies.  I  employed  Cepbisodotu!) 
as  teacher  to  the  troop,  and  I  gained  the  victory.  Including  what 
r  dedicated  on  the  occasion,  the  expense  was  17  minae;  to  which 
may  be  added  7  minus  more  for  a  troop  of  beardless  dancers  at  the 
lesser  Panathcinea.  In  a  naval  contest  at  Suniuni  my  vessel 
gained  the  victory;  the  expense  to  me  was  1i  minas.  Besides 
these  there  was  my  office  of  leader  of  a  sacred  embassy,  my  office 
as  arrephorist  and  similar  offices,  in  all  which  I  spent  more  than 
iO  miliar.' 

Such  were  some  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens 
were  subjected. 

dProm  Mr.  DalzePs  statement  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
pulsory part  of  contribution  lay  only  on  those  whose  enormous 
wealth  ibade  them  dangerous  to  their  country,  and  that  only  occa- 
sionally \  but  the  fhct  is,  that  it  was  compulsory  at  all  times,  and, 
as  we  before  observed,  on  three  hundred  of  the  citizens.  The 
word  which  expresses  the  office,  in  ancient  authors,  is  always 
dne  of  command,  not  of  will.  Those  who  remember,  in  our 
own  country's  history,  a  tribute  precisely  similar  to  the  most  onerous 
of  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  who  also  remember 
the  prodigious  difference*  it  made  in  men*8  minds  according  to 
that  impost  being  considered  voluntary  or  compulsory^  will  allow 
Us  an  extract  or  two,  to  prove  that  the  fact  of  compulsion  was 
such  as  we  have  stated.  ^  Of  these  offices,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned,' (says  a  speaker  in  Lysias,)  had  I  wished  to  execute  them  in 
the  manner  laid  down  by  the  law,  I  should  not  have  spent  the 
fourth  part  of  what  I  did.'  In  his  25th  speech,  a  defendant, 
clearing  himself  from  a  charge  of  revolutionary  principles,  observes, 
*  Nor  was  there  at  that  period  any  calamity  of  a  public  or  a  private 
kind,  by  which  an  eagerness  to  be  delivered  from  present  evils, 
shotild  make  me  desirous  of  a  change  of  government.  For  I  had 
five  times  fitted  out  a  trireme,  I  had  personally  commande!)  it  in 

four  engagements,  I  had  made  various  contributions  during  the 

> '  ■         ■  -t —        ■  ■  ■  I  I  — _ 

*  As  human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and  what  was  only  a  temporary  TfeUng  on  the 
subject  ol  ship-MK  n^y  in  England,  must  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  permanent  one 
in  Athens,  the  reader  must  permit  us  to  recommend  to  his  careful  penisal  a  part  of 
Lord  Clttrcndoii's  reflexions  on  the  aohjeoC.     Ilislory  (ftht  RebclUon,  vol.  i.  p.  lOft. 

war. 
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War,  and  I  had  executed  all  oih^r  offices^  at  least  on  an  equal 
footing  with  my  fellow-citizens.     Whatever  expenses  the  law*  «/i- 
joined,  I  had  expended)  and  more  too.' 

From  these  contributions^  forced  and  voluntary^  (and  even- 
foreign  residence  did  not  exempt  an  Athenian  citizen  from  themy)' 
a  considerable  revenue  was  no  doubt  derived ;  but  though  the  re-' 
public  exacted  her  debts^  both  just  and  unjust^  with  the  sharpest 
inquisition,  and  information  was  quickened  by  a  sufficient  degree 
of  legal  stimulus  ;t  though  sons  complained  that  their  fathers  ex^^ 
pended  more  on  the  state  than  they  did  on  their  own  families^  and> 
a  term  became  necessary  in  the  JGreek  language  for  those  who, 
from  blind  ambition,  fear,  or  vanity,  had  over-run  their  property  in 
lh«  service  of  the  state,  the  supplies  were  not  always  equal  to  the 
demands  of  government,  and  it  then  became  necessary,  in  the 
gentle  language  of  Demosthenes,  ^  to  inquire  who  might  best  be 
made  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  democracy  ;'  eferafeiv  raj  Xf^j^rijtttfj' 
Tflp  S>)jxa.  The  language  of  politics  often  needs  a  little  translation, 
and  this  phrase,  rightly  interpreted,  means,  that  it  became  neces-> 
sary  to  inquire,  which  of  the  citizens  could  be  robbed  and  plundered 
\vith  most  advantage  to  the  existing  government.  That  this  wa* 
its  fair  meaning  may  easily  be  collected  from  contemporary  writers 
who,  with  no  dislike  to  democracy,  had  yet  not  the  same  reason 
as  Demosthenes  for  exhibiting  it  in  its  fairest  colours  ;  and,  indeed, 
the' fact  was  so  undeniable,  that  Montes(|^uieu,  unwilling  or  unable 
as  he  is  in  general  to  see  the  errors  of  ancient  Greece,  is  yet  forced 
to  admit>  §  that  confiscation  of  property  was  a  system  too  readily 
and  too  commonly  pursued  at  Athens.  As  a  general  principle, 
only  to  be  argued  upon  by  the  plea  of  fitness  or  unfitness,  we 
meet  with  it  continually  in  Lysias,  a  man  who,  with  all  the  graces  || 

•  iF^^ayr9fA.iyooii.  1l)\q  game  ^ord  is  almost  "ulirariably  used  by  Lysias  whenevCT these 
expenses  are  spoken  of,  S.e  also  Isocrates  f,  470.  Demosthenes,  2, 11?5.  If^asus, 
155.  183.  186. 298^  At  p.  163  iie  uses  the  politer  term  of  tt^m^^ait  but  this  Is  only  the 
treacherous  civility  of  a  creditor,  who  has  in  his  pocket  a  warrant  for  demanding  that 
which  *  he  is  sure  it  will  give  yon  pleasure  to  pay,' 

•\  Demosth.  contra  Nicostratum  :  if  raore  of  the  \oyoi  ettroyfa^iKoi  had  come  down  to 
uSy  this  assertion  would  have  been  still  more  connruied. 

I  fxXuT»^(V.  Issus,  p.  186.  If  Reiskc  had  compared  with  this  passage  the  strong 
expressions  used  by  J>cmosthenes>  pp.  1040,  1 135,  the  fact  stated  respecting  his  own 
fortune,  p,  815i  and  the  affecting  picture  which  he  gives  (Orat.  contra  Polyatem)  of  the 
distresses  of  the  great  banker  Fasion's  son,  he  would  perhaps  have  felt  less  hesitation  in 
^viug  this  sense  to  the  word. 

§  Livre  v.  chap.  15. 

j  Dionysiusof  Halicamassus,  whenever  he  alludes  to  the  style  pf  Lysias,  seems  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  admiration.  £ay  h  fxn^fjciav  hhrnv  (xnh  A^POAITHN 
i  ws  Xi|twc  X'^P'^^'^P  *X^'  ""•  '^'  ^'  '^  ""^  of  the  almost  amatory  expjressions  in  which  he 
continaally  breaks  out.  Of  the  general  spirit  in  which  his  writings  are  conceived,  the 
critic  takes  do  notice.  To  borrow  an  expression  of  the  present  day,  they  literally  smelt 
of  blood. 

US  of 
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of  language  U|K>n  liis  lips,  bad  all  the  fury  of  a  republican  in  his 
heart,  and  iu  whose  vrrititigs  may  be  traced  all  the  wishes,  feelings 
and  politics  of  the  mob,  from  the  inmost  workii^s  of  the  thoughts, 
to  the  desperate  and  atrocious  deeds,  which  gave  to  those  thoughts 
vitality  and  effect.  '  If  it  were  for  the  interest  of  the  *  sovereign 
multitude  to  leave  some  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
and  to  confiscate  that  of  others  witnout  any  show  of  justice, 
I  must  allow  that  you  would  have  reason  to  despise  and  ii^lect 
what  I  say.'  Oral.  cont.  Poliuchum,  60B.  '  Now  should  you 
confiscate  the  property  of  Timothetis,i-  it  is  only  in  the.  view  of 
aome  extraordinary  benefit  resulting  to  the  city,  that  such  a  measure 
can  be  recommended,*  8ic.  de  Bon.  Jmt.  63B.  That  this  easy  way 
of  talking  about  the  property  of  the  most  meritorious  citizens,  was. 
uot  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  will  be  evident  from  a  fact  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  speech.  *  And  this  he  did  with  a  perfect  knowlecke, 
that  when  the  senate,  acting  for  the  time,  have  funds  sufficient  for 
the  administration  of  affairs,  they  commit  no  delinqtiencies  ;  but 
when  their  funds  run  low,  they  are  necessarily  compelled  to  receivq 
accusations,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  citizens,  and  to  give  wiiy  to 
such  of  the  public  orators,  as  recommend  the  most  infamous  pro? 
ceedings.'  Contr,  Nicom.  86 1 .  Once  more :  ^  Enough  has  now  been 
said  against  Epicrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the  way  of  accusation* 
There  is  but  one  thing  further  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  recol- 
lection, and  that  is,  the  speeches  that  were  continually  in  the 
mouths  of  these  men,  when  it  was  their  wish  to  destroy  some 
person  upon  whom  justice  had  no  demands.  And  what  were 
they?  ''We  recommend  you  to  destroy  such  and  such  a  person:  if 
you  acquit  them,  observe,-^there  is  no  more  money  in  the  military 
chest,  and  the  mercenaries  must  go  without  their  pay.' "  Such  were 
among  the  Athenian  schemes  commonly  practised  for  recruiting 
their  exhausted  exchequer,  \yhen  the  property  thus  confiscated 
did  not  answer  expectation,  the  next  step  was  to  seize  upon  the 
roperty  of  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased,  and  oblige 
ini  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     Too  many  subjects  yet  press 


I 


*T»  ufjurtfv  irXn^fi.  This  favourite  expressiou  of  Lysia.%  translated  lkerally>  signifies 
'  Your  Many  ship/  or  'Your  Mobship.*  Some  such  ildicolous  sense  probably  l»ecaine 
Attached  to  it,  as  wc  find  it  very  little  used  after  the  time  of  Lysias.  In  all  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  y/c  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  more  than  twice. 
Ine  expresttion  first  occurs  in  the  speeches  of  Autiphon. 

t  For  the  mean  aind  disgraceful  shius  to  which  the  system  pursued  at  Athens  obliged 
her  first  men  occasion«lly  to  descend,  see  tiic  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  the  illus- 
trious general  of  this  liame.  See,  also,  the  lively  narrative  which  pauits  the  roguery  of 
Callippus  in  the  oration  bearing  his  name.  The  orator's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
great  banker  Pasion  (the  Rothschild  of  his  day)  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  tlie 
knowhedge  of  many  curious  particulars,  which  history  could  not  condescend  to  notice, 
but  which  leave  the  private  and  public  accounts  of  such  men  as  Timothcus  very  little  in 
harmony  with  each  other. 

upon 
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•  upon  us,  to  allow  lis  to  proceed  with  lliis  part  of  our  ihenie; 
wit  we  recommend  the  learned  reader  to  peruse  the  l!)'h  speech 
*f  Ljsias.  In  a  tale  of  as  deep  interest  as  Athenian  oratory 
Utowed  itself  to  dwell  upon,  he  will  there  find,  how  little  llie  right 
'  ?  persona]  security  was  regarded  as  well  as  the  right  of  personal 
toroperly.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  another  view  of  the  subject. 
-  Jilbens,  like  England,  accovtiing  to  our  representation  of  things, 
13  but  another  name  for  s  great  poor-house ;  but  the  results  were 
bbmewhat  different.  In  England,  the  land-owner,  for  the  rates 
^hich  he  pays,  gets  his  works  wnrite  done  than  it  would  be  under 
%  better  system,  and  a  good  dieal  of  insolence  into  the  bargain : 
be  common  farmer  acquires  by  them  the  right  of  petitioning  the 
^Blature,and — a  jail.  But  the  Allienian  was  too  cunning  ananimal 
lot  to  look  for  n  better  equiviilent  in  all  that  he  gave ;  and  the  rich, 
irfaether  they  contributed  by  force  or  by  inclination,  knew  how  to 
indemuify  themselves.  The  first  mode  of  indemnification  was  by 
Magistracies  at  home.  'Do  not  imagine,  (says  the  orator,  uhom 
iwe  have  so  often  i]tioted,)  that  the  object  of  iheae  gratnities  is  mere 
j^od-will  to  you;  no;  they  serve  to  pave  the  way  to  the  public 
offices,  in  the  administration  of  which  the  givers  contrive  to  receive 
lotible  of  what  they  have  expended.'— Lys.  p.  057.  The  sale  of 
be  city's  freedom,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  formed 
Mother  source  of  emolument.  '  It  is  universally  allowed,  that 
liothing  is  more  easy  than  for  men,  who  are  citizens  neither 
liy  birth  nor  by  creation,  to  get  their  names  inserted  in  the 
Hiblic  registers.  'ITiere  needs  but  a  present  to  some  public  orator, 
«d  presently  their  names  are  recorded  on  a  pillar  as  bene- 
■ctors  to  the  public' — Lyi.  p.  49.').  With  Lysias  the  great 
K^tor  joins  in  a  similar  complaint.  '  So  honqurable  was  it  then 
miversally  accotmled  to  be  one  of  your  citizens,  that,  to  gain  this 
lUvied  distinction,  there  was  no  blessing  which  men  were  not  willing 
»  confer  upon  you.  But  now  not  merely  the  gift  of  the  city's 
leedom  has  become  an  object  of  supreme  contempt,  but  every 
ilher  distinction  has  become  despicable  through)  the  wickedness  of 
kose  accursed  and  god-detested  orators,  and  the  decrees  which 
ley  so  readily  frame  to  serve  their  purposes.  To  snch  an  excess 
live  these  fellows  allowed  their  greediness  to  proceed,  that,  like 
Htctioneers  of  the  most  trilling  and  contemptible  articles,  they  set 
p  your  honour  and  gifts  to  sale  at  the  lowest  prices;  let  but  the 
roper  sum  be  paid,  (and  with  them  there   is  but  one  cmiimon 

Kice,*)  and  what  is  there  which  any  person  may  not  command ;' 
tmast.  cotttr.  Arislucratcm,  687- 

But  (be  great  harvest  was   from  abroad.     Considerable   pick- 
ligs,  as  we  leai'n  from  Andocidcs,  were  got  out  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments first  exacted  of  all  tributary  cities,  as  a  fmid  for  meeting  any 
n  J  future 
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future  invasion  of  the  Persians.  '  Omitting  then  his  private  vices, 
(the  orator  is  speaking  of  Alcibiades,)  I  &hall  point  out  those  ini- 
Juries  which  he  haH  committed  against  the  city  generally.  And 
lirst  with  regard  to  the  tribute-money,  lliis  was  originally  assessed 
by  Aristides  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  justice.  Alcibiade«, 
however,  persuaded  you,  that  the  mode  of  assessment  needed  a 
revision,  and  himself  and  nine  others  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  what  was  the  consequence  f  That  the  assessment  was 
nearly  doubled  to  every  one  of  our  allies,  while  he,  by  creating  an 
opinion  of  his  great  influence  and  formidable  power,  convert^  to 
his  own  emolument  what  ought  to  have  been  for  the  public  good!* 
— Andoc.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1 6.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  collecting  of  this 
tribute,  that  men  like  Alcibiades .  found  their  advantage.  If  we 
inay  believe  the  great  comic  poet,  it  formed  a  very  convenient  fund, 
on  which  they  might  occasionally  lay  their  *  hands,  when  deposited 
in  the  imperial  city :  and  as  the  common  citizens  knew,  that  the 
jnoney  in  the  rich  man's  coffer  would  eventually  find  its  way  into 
their  own  purses,  it  was,  perhaps,  more  tlic  desire  of  feasting  their 
eyes  with  what  was  afterwards  to  feed  their  .grosser  appetites,  which 
led  them  to  have  it  paraded  over  the  stage  at  the  theatrical  exr 
faibitions,  when  the  allies  were  present,  than  what  Isocrates  would 
have  us  t  believe,  their  insufferable  insolence,  and  intense  study 
how  they  might  most  deserve  the  hatred  and  execration  ofman^ 
kind. 

But  it  was  not  merely  individuals. whom  the  allies  helped  to  re- 
imburse for  the  money  taken  out  of  their  pockets  at  home ;  whole 
armies  were  often  quartered  upon  them,  when  the  commander  came 
with  an  empty  purse,  and  the  Athenians  had  expended  in  amuse- 
ments at  home  what  ought  to  have  been  the  resources  of  war.  '  I 
shall  now  speak  with  freedom,  (says  Demosthenes  in  his  defence  of 
X)iopeithes,)  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  know  how 
to  speak.  No  general  ever  left  your  shores  (at  the  peril  of  my 
life  I  affirm  it)  who  did  not  receive  money  from  the  Chians  and 
the  Erythraeans ;  in  short,  from  every  people  that  was  able  to  give 
it  him.  I  am  now  speaking  of  those  who  inhabit  Asia.  He  who 
commands  but  one  or  two  ships  receives  a  smaller  sum;  those  who 
have  a  larger  force  receive  more.  In  their  own  language  this  is 
called  a  benevolence ;  and  such  is  the  name  which  these  briberies 
bear.  To  our  present  business.  Diopeilhes  is  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  persons 
but  will  furnish  him  money.  And  how  else  is  he  to  support  his 
troops!  he  who  receives  nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  no  re- 
sources ?     Will  the  heavens,  do  you  suppose,  drop  pay  lipon  him  ? 


*  Aristoph.  in  Vespis,  1104.  t  l^e  Pate,  t  i.  p.  ^61. 

No 
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JSo,  no:  what  be  foTtee  rruiii  one  and  begs  fioni  niiotlier,  and  bor- 
aows  from  a  ibird,  ibis  (niist  be  bis  means  of  supporting  ibem,  and 
-»  olher.'  (Drm-  de  Chars.  JJO.)  While  ibc  inilitnrj  commander 
luis  made  up  for  hia  own  deficiencies,  it  was  not  to  he  expected, 
hat  tbe  naval  commander,  in  the  very  feehng  of  hia  recent  exc 
lenses,  would  not  also  find  out  some  reimbursement.  And  ahis 
Sscovery,  we  may  rest  asstireil,  he  made,  whether,  as  was  moat 
Mial,  he  binisiflf  commanded  the  vessel  wlilch  he  had  equipped,  or 
rhelber,  as  was  sometimes  allowed,  lie  deputed  its  conimandj  unr 
er  bis  own  responaibility,  to  another.  '  When  any  man  leaveti  yuur 
bMb  (it  is  again  Demosthenes  who  speaks)  in  ibe  command  of  a 
pasel  which  he  has  taken  upon  hire,  the  whole  I'acc  of  mankind 
ecoroes  to  him  an  object  oi  pillage  and  of  plunder.  Tlie  funds 
bus  derived  are  to  him  a  source  of  private  emolument;  but  the 
wins  and  penalties  of  sucb  conduct  fall  individually  upon  your- 
dves.  Fur  such  is  the  general  insecurity  to  person  and  property 
iccasioued  by  these  men,  that  you  are  ibe  only  persons  wliu  can  go 
lowbere  without  the  protection  of  a  passport :  so  that  the  least  7e- 
fccting  must  come  to  this  conclusion  that  vessels  of  war  leave  your 
Mrls  less  for  the  henelit  of  tlieir  fellow'countrymen  than  for  their 
niacbief,  and  may  ralber  be  considered  as  enemies  than  friends. 
jV^ere  your  inleresis  tbe  real  measure  of  onr  actions,  our  naval 
inmmanders  would  not  so  much  think  of  enriching  themselves  at 
be  expense  of  the  state,  as  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
late  at  their  own  priviitc  charges— but  their  sentiinenls  are  the 
lory  reverse  of  this,  and  no  commander  ever  leaves  your  shores 
without  being  a  proof  of  the  assertion.' — Dem.  de  Coiviid  IVura/i, 
iol.  ii.  p.  1232. 

■  Accustomed  as  we  are  lo  nllacb  tbe  nicest  sense  of  honour  and 
■legrity  to  our  oflicers  by  land  and  sea,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
be  corruption  of  our  slatesnien,  but  from  tiie  surmises  of  infamous 
writers,  who,  like  anotlier  small  hero,  are  obliged  lo  make  their 
monsters,  before  they  can  kill  them,  it  may  be  asked  in  what  light 
was  this  system  of  open  or  secret  bribery  viewed  among  the  people, 
where  it  so  much  prevailed  f  The  great  orator,  who  has  furnished 
lis  with  so  much  information  on  the  subject,  has  supplied  us  also 
with  an  atwwer  to  this  inquiry.  'There  was  a  jealous  envy  of 
tho5«,  who  were  known  to  liave  thus  repaid  themselves :  a  loud 
Jaugb  for  those,  who  bad  the  honesty  to  own  it ;  pardon  and  for- 
giveness for  dioHc  who  were  convicted  of  it,  and  the  hitteresl  hatred 
for  those,  who  dared  to  find  fault  with  so  convenient  a  system.' — 
Dem.  ad  Philippic,  tarn.  i.  p.  !2I.  Nay,  so  legitimate  and  es- 
tablished were  these  modes  of  public  or  private  extortion  ronsi- 
dererf,  that,  un  occasional  allemjrt  made  to  put  mailers  on  a  better 
footing,  was  treated  by  the   demagogues  oX  the  daj  as  u.  sort  of 

K  4  perwo*! 
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personal  injury ;  they  insulted  the  proposil  with  the  most  sarcastic 
ohservatiousy  and  applying  to  it  that  term  which,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, implied  an  accusation  founded  on  the  most  frivolous  and 
vexalious  pretences,  tbcy  asserted  that  such  a  proposal  involved  the 
whole  population  of  Athens  in  the  infamous  charge  of  aycophancy. 
The  benefits  derived  from  this  system  of  things,  (and  some  there 
were,)  it  will  be  our  duty  to  mention  hereafter ;  but  we  have  yet  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  in  any  degree  comj^nsated  for  the  political  mis- 
chiefs which  resulted  from  it.  To  us  it  appears  that  much. of  what 
modem  Greece  suffers  by  necessity,  ancient  Greece  suffered  by 
choice ;  that  so  closely  are  democracy  and  despotism  allied,  that,  as 
far  as  property  at  least  is  concerned,  the  most  slavish  of  European 
ffovemments  scarcely  presents  one  odiotis  feature  which  does  not 
nnd  a  parellel  in  free-bom  Athens.  There  was  the  same  wish 
to  ^conceal  wealth  as  now ;  and  the  same  inquisitorialf  spirit 
to  find  where  it  existed.  Where  it  was  displayed,  it  excited 
envy ;  and  moderation  only  suflBced  to  excite  suspicion.  If  riches 
were  a  temptation,  poverty  was  no  security:  the  wealthy  man 
was  plundered  of  his  superfluity;  and  poverty  had  its  littk 
made  less  by  extortion.  The  rich  man  was  robbed,  because  he 
had  the  power  to  contribute ;  and  the  poor  man  because  he>  wanted 
the  power  to  contribute.  Denius,  meantime,  sat  with  a  face  of 
foolish  wonder  at  all  these  exploits,  and  received  court  and  compli- 
ment from  those  who  bad  an  mterest  in  these  proceedings,  to  be 
repaid  by  ten-fold  scorn  and  derision,  as  soon  as  their  object  was 
accomplished,  'As  soon  as  these  men  (says  the  clear-sighted 
orator)  have  stuffed  and  filled  themselves  with  your  property,  they 
begin  to  consider  themselves  as  strangers  to  the  republic.  .To  grow 
ricb^  and  to  hate  the  commonwealth,  are  necessary  consequences 
with  them :  obedience  is  now  out  of  the  question ;  in  fear  for 
the  wealth  of  which  they  have  robbed  you,  they  prepare  to  seize 
the  places  of  defence,  to  turn  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy,  and 
to  resort  .to  every  means  which  may  throw  you  into  the  greatest 
danger.  By  these  means,  your  minds,  they  think,  will  not  be  at 
leisure  to  turn  to  their  delinquencies ;  and  thus  they  imagine  that 
your  terror  will  be  their  tranquillity.' — Lys,  778.  ^  Need  I  recall 
to  your  recollections  Epigenes,  Diophanes,  and  Cleisthenes  ?  To 
them  the  city's  calamities  were  a  source  of  private  revenue,  while 
to  the  public  their  conduct  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

•  Isa&us»p.  t87.  297.  P^n\osthenes  contn  Phsuippmn,  t.  li.  p.  lQ4d.  contra  3tc- 
pbanum,  t.  ii.  p.  1131,  Lysias,  p.  684.  Hence,  in  a  trial  of  property,  the  argument 
field  out  to  the  jury  was  not  so  much  sometime^  the  point  of  justice,  but  In  whose 
possession  the  property  would  be  more  a  source  of  gain  to  the  public. — Isaus,  155.  189. 
Pcmostlicncs  pro  Phormlone;,  t.  ii.  p.  902.  Contra  Aphobom,  t.  ii.  p.  843. '  Lysias 
de  Arrstophan.  Boni?,  660. 

Some 
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I  Some  iImjj  [lersuaded  joii  to  put  to  death  wlthoal  tlie  furiualit7  of 
f  A  triul :  or  many  they  ordered  you  to  confiscate  the  property,  with' 
out  a  aliadow  of  justice  ;  some  they  drove  into  banishment,  and 
othcFs  they  branded  with  infamy,— for  this  was  the  very  giain  of 
t|>eir  character  :  Ihe  guilty  for  a  snm  of  money  ihej  let  off,  and  the 
I  innocent  they  brought  before  your  tribunals,  and  ruined.  Nor  did 
'|hey  cease  their  abominable  trade,  till  they  had  driven  the  city  into 
asurrection ;  and  till  themselves,  from  being  not  worth  a  farthing, 
icame  men  of  substance  and  property.' — Lys.dt  Affect.  Tj/r.77ii. 
•  Of  all  these  reaulls,  the  most  painfnt  ia  the  perversion  which  this 
nrstem  of  things  carried  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  ihe  least 
ffiicting  is  to  see  the  conceited  sovereign  nmltilude  ever  the  dupe 
f  its  flatterers,  and  incurring  all  the  shame  of  this  political  depra- 
atity  without  any  of  its  rewards,  nay  submitting  to  be  supported 
tut  of  those  treasures  which  ought  to  have  been  in  its  own  cof- 
But  the  kingdom  of  Demus  has  ever  been  Noodledom. — 
'If  it  were  seen  that  the  property  confiscated  by  these  persons 
was  preserved  for  the  ciiy,  I  could  put  up  with  it;  but  you  are 
well  aware,  that  part  of  it  disiippeurs  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
hammer  ;  and  that  of  the  rest,  what  ought  to  go  at  a  great  price  is 
|Old  for  a  mere  trifle.' — Li/s.  ii  10.  '  And  truly,  gentlemen,  it  would 
e.a  very  anomalous  proceeding  in  you  to  express  bitter  resentment 
jainst  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  making  a  contribution, 
imd  to  confiscate  their  property  for  no  other  crime  than  Uieir  po- 
it  would  be  an  anomaly,  I  say,  to  act  thus,  and  yet  leave 
lljose  unpunished  who  possess  themselves  of  what  ought  really  to 
^long  to  you;  with  this  aggravation,  that,  becoming  masters  of 
r  properly,  they  are  only  so  much  the  bitterer  enemies  to  your 
ions.'—Lys.  B32.  To  the  same  effect  may  be  added  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  speech  formerly  (juoted.  '  And  suppose  this  request 
implied  with,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  So  far  were  these 
ipiilty  proceedings  from  commanding  a  supply  of  money  for  the 
^rcenaries,  tliat  to  the  public  nothing  resulted  but  hatred  and  dis- 
grace, while  all  the  benefit  merged  in  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme. 
Kor  expei'ience  has  taught  ibem,  that  by  once  fixing  an  opinion 
in  tbe  public  mind,  that  tlicmselves  and  their  speeches  could  turn 
^  Hir  votes  any  way  they  pleased, — for  justice  or  against  justice — 
jnoney  was  sure  to  flow  in  without  stint  from  the  guilty.  And, 
fih  !  what  hope  of  salvation  can  that  city  possess  whose  prosperity 
^uid  whose  ruin  hang  upon  a  nieasme  of  supply,  and  whose 
33  are  entrusted  to  men,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and  the  avengers  of  injustice,  are 
themselves  the  very  first  to  pillage,  and  set  up  justice  for  a  bribe! 
And  is  this  the  first  time  they  have  been  detected  hi  these  dirty 
proceedings  f     I  would  to  heaven  it  were  !    but  many  a  trial  have 

they 
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they  already  undergone  for  similar  eBornutict.  And  whae  rests 
tbe  blame  f  Witb  yoiiraelvesy  gendemen  of  the  jury:  for  vliat 
has  not  been  tbe  contradiction  of  your  conduct^  Mrhere  ibe  of- 
fence charged  was  the  same?  MnesoD  you  acquitted;  and  lius  ^ 
nian^  Uiis  Kpicrates^  tbis  fellow  i^ainat  whom  one  overwhelming 
voice  of  accusation  rose,  whose  own  witnesses  bore  testimony 
aguiimt  him,  and  tliat  not  from  mere  hearsay,  but  from  having 
been  his  go-betweens,  from  having  had  the  very  fingering  of  the 
money,  this  person  you  bad  the  matchless  inconsistency  to  acquit ! 

To  such  a  pass  indeed  arc  things  come,  that  those  who 

before  the  peace  had  not  the  power  to  support  themselves,  have 
BOW  the  means  to  make  contributions,  and  support  ithe  public 
charges  of  the  state  oiKces ;  aye,  and  are  lodged  in  splendid  man* 
sions  to  boot.  Yet  tliere  were  those  among  you  whose  only  reward 
for  bearing  these  charges  out  of  large  patrimonies,  was  envy  and 
dislike;  but  now  the  city  is  so  disposed,  that  shie  no  loiter 
shows  resentment  at  what  these  men  steal,  but  feels  grateful  for 
what  they  bestow,  as  if  you  were  their  mercenaries^  and  not  they 
your  robbers/ — jLyi,  8 )  S. 

Of  tbe  Athenian  courts  of  justice  we  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  a  future  paper : — we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  them 
at  present  than  the  subject  immediately  before  us  demands.  In  the 
long  quotation  which  we  laid  before  the  reader,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  nature  of  the  expenses,  enjoined  by  the  poor-laws  of 
Athens,  we  intentionally  omitted  to  state  the  occasion  on  which 
the  speech,  from  which  our  extract  was  made,  had  been  spoken* 
It  was  on  a  charge  of  bribery.  Of  what  nature  the  bribery  was 
does  not  appear ;  but  of  whatever  kind,  it  was  the  necessary  result 
of  those  demands  which  Athens  made  upon  the  purses  of  her  Weal- 
thier citizens ;  and  it  was  met, — as  we  might  show,  from  innu- 
merable proofs,  most  accusations  were  met  at  Athens, — not  so 
much  with  a  denial  of  the  charge,  as  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
what  the  accused  had  done  in  the  way  of  contribution.  A  display 
of  this  *kind  generally  formed  the  peroration  of  an  Athenian  [head- 
ing ;  and  a  defendant  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare,  that  what 
he  had  contributed,  besides  liis  legal  obligations,  was  with  a  view 
to  such  a  situation  of  things.  '  Whatever  expenses  the  law  en- 
joined, 1  had  defrayed  ;  and  more  too.  Why  ? — that  1  might  stand 
higher  in  your  estimation,  and  that,  in  case  of'  any  misfortune^ 
i  might  stand  a  trial  upon  securer  grounds.' — 1^5.  770.  *It 
is  now  a  matter  of  perfect  safety  to  rob  and  pillage  you^  if  the 
delinquents  escape  discovery,  they  enjoy  fearlessly  the  fruits  of  their 

*  Demos,  contra  Meldiain.  i.  p.  563 — 5.  Contra  Stepbanurn,  2.  1127.  Lysias 
contra  Nicoraachum,  835.  de  Aristoph.  Bonis^  661.  Isaeu^  de  Hsred.  Nicost.  83. 
de  Hfcr«d.  Dlcaogenis^  116. 
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guill ;  if  delected,  lliey  eiilier  buy  off  danger  by  a  [iHrt  of  llie  tlieft, 
or,  brought  to  a  trial,  tliey  possess  weigiit  ttiitl  autlionly  sullicient  tu 
force  an  acqiiitliil.' — Lys.  BIO.  '  Should  you  acquit  tlitse  men,  tliey 
'  will  acknowledge  no  obligution  to  you :  all  tlieir  obligation  will  be 
to  tlieirdisbursenkeHlB,aiid  to  the  money  i,vhicb,origiuully  taken  from 
foil,  they  now  lay  out  in  bribea,'— /(/,  ti26.  '  Since  that  last  decree 
jrhich  passed  the  Ecciesia,  1  see  Ergocles  and  his  companionsoo 
^iiger  sparing  their  money,  but  buying  their  very  souls  from  the 
Dnitors,  from  their  opponents,  and  from  the  Prytanes,  and  carrying 
Jtorruption  into  a  nnmeroua  body  of  *tbe  citizens  to  boot.' — Id.  82 1 . 
p^lms  wheel  within  wheel  stood  the  affair  uf  corruption  at  Athens  ! 
t^he  public  tiist  robbed  the  individual,  the  individual  re-inibursed 
lumself  froiD  the  public  :  bribery  from  abroad  was  allowed  to  aid 
leculatioQ  at  home;  the  victim's  treasures  were  allowed  to  swell 
ill  he  becaoie  ripe  for  the  public  orator  ;  and  then,  through  the 
lOurts  of  justice,  he  drops  a  full  and  fattened  morsel  into  the 
inonth  of  the  insatiable  Demus. 

Such  was  Mr.  Dalzel's  best  of  a!!  possible  governments  ;  and 
were  Grecian  literature  in  less  respectable  bands  (ban  it  is,  soma 
Pangloss  of  the  day  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  snutHe  out  his 
"kst  tooth  in  abetting  the  Professor's  political  optimism,  and  to  sin 
rainst  knowledge,  where  Mr.  Dalzel  sinned  only  through  igno- 
nee! 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  had  enough  of  this  subject ;  but  we 
ive  one  more  view  to  take  of  it,  and  as  that  view  is  of  no  very 
>mplimentary  kind  to  our  own  country,  and  we  linve  not  our 
'imbuctooMSS.  tohelpus  through  with  it,  we  shall  be  as  concise  as 
jssible.  The  great  phenomenon  of  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly 
fe  English  constitution,  and  those  means  by  which,  among  the 
lily  shocks  assailing  her,  the  vessel  of  the  state  still  continiies  to 
ght  herself  and  ride  in  safety.  Without  going  one  step  beyond  the 
lie  of  our  present  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  most 
Fectual  of  those  means  lies  in  that  power  which  the  crown  pos- 
ises  of  drawing  into  its  service  those  who  might  otherwise  devote 
tbililies  to  pursuits  almost  as  honourable,  and  often  mncli 
lucrative.  That  the  least  disinterested  may  not  lie  without 
le  reach  of  this  power,  the  weight  of  opinion  has  been  added  to 
rat  of  interest,  and  honour  called  in  to  make  up  the  deficiency  Ju 
ilit ;  that  the  proudest  may  not  be  above  it,  iniaginuliun  has  been 
nsulted  as  well  as  judgment,  and  a  sublime  fiction  of  the  law  has 
■Tied  into  the  fountain,  whence  those  bounties  flow,  an  imaginary 
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puritj  and  sweetness  which  nothing  can  contaminate.  Sedition, 
wise  enough  in  her  generation^  has  not  misunderstood  tbb;  and 
hence  that  virulence,  which,  beginning  in  a  quarter  we  do  not  wish  to 
name,  and  descending  into  quarters  we  do  not  condescend  to  name, 
has  ended  in  an  absolute  Jacquerie  of  the  pen,  waging  war  agaimt 
all  that  is  noble  and  illustrious  in  the  land.  Whiw  roco,  with 
whose  names  we  forbear,  as  much  as  posnbie,  to  pollute  our  pages, 
were  making  their  thousands  by  two-pences  and  stiillingay  extracted 
from  penury,  disaffection  and  indolence,  or  from  a  love  of  scandal, 
more  mischievous  perhaps  than  all  the  other  three,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  have  descended  upon  living  merit, 
or  its  ancestors,  to  awaken  all  the  noisy  virulence  of  a  crew,  who  are 
only  quiet  while  searching  for  a  new  subject  of  clamour,  and  whose 
least  offensive  position  is  but  inability  of  wickedness.  If  the  par- 
ticular species  of  clamour,  to  which  we  allude,  has  in  some  degree 
subsided,  we  doubt  whether  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  so  much  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  full  sense  of  its  absurdity  and  wickedness,  as  to  a 
growing  consciousness  that  the  lewd  libidinous  stare,  directed 
against  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  would  in  time  be  transferred  to 
wealth  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and  that  the  fund-holder  and 
land-owner  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  clamour  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  pensionist  and  the  reversionist 
But  to  return  to  our  own  niore  proper  theme.  *  If  Athens  ex- 
hibited no  Red  Book  or  Pension  List,  it  was  because  republican 
parsimony  and  niggardliness  are  proverbial;  but  she  possessed 
that  which  came  nearest  to  it,  an  exemption  from  the  numerous 
duties  imposed  upon  wealth  and  rank,  an  exemption,  which  if 
it  did  not  imply  the  acquisition  of  riches  by  gift,  implied  their 
acquisition  by  protection.  Some  demagogue  of  the  day,  however, 
was  found,  not  merely  with  the  folly  to  question  the  propriety  of 
such  an  exemption,  but  with  the  wickedness  to  demand  it  back 
from  the  few  meritorious  families  on  which  it  had  been  conferred, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  reversion ;  and  Athens  to  her  other 
follies  had  nearly  added  that  of  forgetting,  '  that  among  all  nations 
of  the  world  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  rather  to  benefit  some 
that  are  unworthy,  in  gratitude  for  benefits  previously  received, 
than,  on  account  of  the  undeserving,  to  take  back  what  has  been 
given  to  those  deserving  of  *  favour/  From  this  disgrace,  how- 
ever, she  was  saved  by  the  earliest  efforts  of  that  matchless  orator, 
whose  loftiness  of  mind,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  whose  undeviating 
rectitude  of  opinion  command  still  more  admiration  than  his  elo- 
quence, and  who,  by  the  union  of  all  three,  has  thrown  such  a 
blaze  over  the  names  of  Athens  and  democracy,  that  from  the  pas- 
sionate readers  of  Demosthenes  no  fair  or  unprejudiced  view  of 
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sillier  must  ever  be  expected.  .Such  a  »tired  and  tatter  did  this 
senseless  proposal  become  in  hi§  rending  hands,  so  withered  and 
so  blasted  was  il  left  by  ihe  lightnings  of  his  eloquence,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  wishes  of  popular  cupidity,  (and 
that  titey  were  pretty  strong,  is  evinced  by  the  solemn  laws  and 
formalities,  which  the  framer  of  the  bill  overruled  to  carry  his  pur- 

Lpose,)  they  sunk  beneath  a  young  man's  honest  fervour :  and  of  this 
project  little  more  attached  to  the  name  of  Athens  than  the  infamy 
pf  its  suggestion  :  Reckless  as  she  was  of  reputation,  inconsistent 
BS  the  winds  in  character,  and  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  politi(.-al 
plilt  and  depravity,  for  once  she  yielded  to  her  better  genius,  and 
%  the  hour  uf  national  distress  she  could  lay  (he  unction  to  her 
Bill,  that  only  in  the  *  periods  of  indignant  oratory  her  dead 
ixd  been  anayed  against  her  living,  and  the  voice  of  the  tomb 
Ktrrowed  to  arraign  her  of  broken  faith  and  peijured  promise;  of 
bonour  sacrl6ced  to  necessity;  of  present  exertion  paralysed  b; 
past  ingratitude ;  of  taking  from  the  son  \\\\ai  had  been  conceded 
to  tlie  father,  and  robbing  the  grave,  to  confer  a  short  and  guilty 
relief  upon  the  living ! 

Something  has  now  perhaps  been  said  to  sliow,  that  if  the  ancient 
ixpublics  of  Greece  are  to  be  held  up  as  models  of  admiration, 
^(hat  purpose  must  be  effected  by  a  stronger  hand  tlian  Mr.  Dalzel's; 
Bnd  that  ibey  will  be  so  held  up  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  we 
:Ke  the  side  attempts  made  to  recommend  republicanism,  even  as 
jt  exists  beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  all  the  glories  of  bundling,  gouging, 
&^ro-driving,  dram-drinking  ;  such  poems  as  the  Columbiad,  such 
;M>eeches  as  Mr.  Adams  makes  at  convivial  meetings,  and  young 
ifadiea,  who,  when  asked  to  dance,  reply,  '  f  gness  I  have  no  occa- 
sion.'f  If  a  spirit  of  bold  inquiry  and  laborious  research  be  the 
*4iatinguishing  characteristic  of  the  present  age;  full  enough  of 
that  inquiry  and  research  has  been  directed  aj-ainst  the  credit  of 
Dur  own  \  institutions,  and  the  satisfuction  which  it  is  for  our  in- 
terest 
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Art.  1. — j4a  Account  of  the  jibipoiies,  tni  Equestrian  People 
of  Paraguay.  Traustated  from  the  Lathi  of  Martin  Dobriz- 
hoffer,  ICighieen  Years  a  Missiunari/  in  that  Couiilri/.  Lon- 
'  don.  3  vols.  8vo.  1821. 
T'HE  author  of  this  work  was  an  Austrian  Jesuit,  who  was  bom 
7*-  in  the  jeoF  1717,  entered  the  company  in  1736  white  he  was 
tallying  theology  at  Gratz  in  Styria,  and  in  1 74!>  sailed  from  Lis- 
on  for  Buenos- Ay  res,  to  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  a  niis- 
uonary  in  Paraguay.  1'here  he  remained  till  Spain,  in  evil  hour. 
Impelled  the  Jesuita  from  its  dominions.  In  that  most  impolitic 
iod  inhuman  deportation  Dobrizhofler  was  included;  but  he  had 
ot,  like  his  Spanish  fellow-sufTerers,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
Te  in  unmerited  and  hopeless  exile  from  his  native  land.  Ueturn- 
K  to  hia  own  couutn,  he  resided  at  Vienna,  in  the  Jeeuit  college, 
'Al  the  extinction  of  his  order,  and  afterwards  as  a  secular  priest. 
lie  Empress  Maria  Theresa  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure 
(conversing  with  him,  and  hearing  him  describe  the  manners  of 
e  savages  among  whom  the  latter  part  of  his  years  had  been  past. 
p  1777  he  communicated  some  remarks  up"n  the  Guarani  and 
' biponian  languages  to  a  journal  printed  at  Nuremberg;  and  in 
784  he  publisht'd,  under  the  title  of  a  •History  of  the  Abipones, 
full  account  of  the  remarkable  people  among  whom  he  had  been 
Rationed,  and  of  his  own  adventures  in  a  wild  country,  among 
rild  men.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  am  a  man  who  expected  that  his 
rork  would  find  fit  readers,  though  few,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ilcreeding  times;  pei  haps  also  because,  after  long  use  of  Spanish 
»d  barbarous  tongues  he  could  not  have  written  his  own  language 
iith  the  same  facility  and  correctness.  I'he  work  was  translated 
Bto  German  the  same  year,  and  there  is  also  a  Spanish  translation, 
^icb  was  olfered  for  sale  in  L>ondon,  among  a  collection  of  Sua- 
iali  manuscripts,  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  He  died  at  Vi- 
ana  in  17<JI,  in  a  good  old  age. 
Dobrizhoffer  was  a  member  of  the  company  in  its  best  age,  and 
stationed  in  that  country  where  its  efl'orts  were  most  success- 

■tieoriginsl  tit\e'nHiitnriadfAI»piaiiln4i,Tj«tllri,Bellicoiaqtie  Pcra^Horiafliitien* — 
(■VHplnatamfHiBit  BoTbu'iirum  Czatiun,  Urbium,  Fiuminam,  Ftrarwa,  AapUibinrwi, 
InmctaTum,  Serpralinm  praxiptutram,  Fucium.  Allium,  Arbarum,  Planlanun,  aliarian- 
jjiM^'iiiiJeni  Prnnnciir,  Bbincatiimibus.     Authiyrt  Mu'liiw  Dabnthnffrr,  Prabt/iero,  cl 
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fully  mil  most  meritoriously  directed.  The  Jeauits  were  an  order 
of  men  of  whom,  comidering  them  at  different  limes  and  in  differ- 
ent countriett,  it  would  liardi}  be  |)oa9ible  to  speak  worse  or  better 
than  Oiey  deserved,  so  heinous  were  their  misdeeds,  and  so  great 
were  their  virtues.  In  one  respect  their  history  resembles  that  of 
their  founder.  Ignatius  Loyola  is  perhaps  of  all  the  remarkable 
men  whose  lives  have  been  largely  recorded,  the  one  who  displayed 
most  ability  in  discovering  hisown  deti<.'ienctes,and  most  perseverance 
in  correcting  themi  thus  by  the  rare  union  of  unwearied  patience 
and  consummate  prudence,  with  perfect  enthusiasm,  he  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  lived  to  see  a  wider  success 
than  his  boldest  hopes  could  have  anticipated.  Something  of  this 
virtue  descended  to  his  followers:  as  he  had  amended  his  defects, 
so  (hey  cast  (he  slough  of  their  offences,  abstained  from  (reasons 
and  rebellions,  and  gradually  ceased  to  invent  monstrous  legends  for 
imposing  upon  mankind.  The  reports  of  our  own  missionaries  are 
not  more  free  from  falsehood  and  intentional  deception  than  the 
publications  of  the  last  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  are  not  so  free 
from  alloy.  These  publications,  the  legacy  u  hich  the  last  members 
of  this  company  bequeathed  to  the  world,  form  a  larger  and  more 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  America  (taking  history  in  its 
wideat  acceptation)  than  had  been  made  since  the  first  discovery 
and  conquest.  Of  these,  CUvigero's  History  of  Mexico  is  the  one 
which  is  most  known  in  this  country;  but  the  work  before  us  is 
that  which  contains  the  most  original  and  curious  informatiou. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  which  gives  so  full  and  picturesque  an 
account  of  suvage  life ;  it  has  a  liveliness,  an  originality,  a  fresh- 
ness which  makes  even  garrulity  attractive.  The  good  old  man, 
well  knowing  that  the  knowledge  which  he  bad  so  painfully  ac- 
quired was  well  worthy  of  preservation,  delivers  it  with  an  honest 
confidence  that  he  is  addressing  a  benevolent  reader,  who,  like  Ma- 
ria Tlieresa,  will  smile  at  his  jests,  listen  with  sympathizing  good 
nature  to  the  recital  of  his  privations  and  hardships,  and  like  him 
for  the  dangers  he  had  past,  and  for  the  cheerfulness  which  had 
borne  him  through. 

The  book  however  is  not  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures : 
he  has  given  it  a  more  methodical  and  regular  form.  The  first 
volume  is  filled  with  a  preliminary  account  of  Paraguay — (Liber 
prodromus  de  Paiagiiai-ia  liabitu.)  Under  that  name  he  includes 
the  whole  province  of  La  Plata,  and  enters  largely  into  its  natural 
history,  and  the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  particularly  the  war 
of  the  Seven  Reductions,  and  the  calumnies  and  falsehoods  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  total 
overthrow  of  their  famous  establishments  in  Paraguay.  The  se- 
cond volume  relfllea  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Abipones ; 

and 
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rind  ihe  third  to  tlieir  history,  and  that  of  the  attempts  to  civilize 
ttiem  in  which  he  wa§  engaged.  The  translator  has,  not  injudi- 
toioualy,  cuLiailed  the  work  by  oinittJiig  contioversial  parts  in  de- 
tfbnce  of  the  calumniated  oider,  an  abundance  of  quotations  which 
might  well  be  spared,  and  a  few  passages  of  repetition,  or  of  matter 
8iai  appeared  uninteresting.  We  observe  also  that  the  sentences 
taivc  frecjuently  been  curtailed  without  any  curtailment  of  their 
lense,  ajutticious  mode  of  abridgement  by  which  nothing  is  lost. 
bi  other  respects  the  version  is  executed  with  great  fidelity.  It  is 
ROt  necessary  to  pursue  the  author's  method  in  giving  an  account 
Df  his  work;  we  shall  attempt  to  do  this  upon  a  different  arraiige- 
bent,  and  draw  upon  other  sources  for  a  running  comment. 
•  The  reinforcement  of  Jesuits  which  went  out  with  Dobrizhoffer 
Miounted  to  threescore.  They  had  a  most  providential  escape 
from  shipwreck  in  the  Plata,  where  their  pilot,  being  utterly  unac- 
qnainted  with  the  navigation  of  that  dangerous  river,  ran  them 
:«t>on  the  shoals.  From  Buenos-Ayres  they  set  out  for  Cordoba, 
the  capital  of  Tncuman,  and  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  company  in 
itfaat  part  of  the  world.  The  distance  is  between  five  and  six  hun- 
ktredniiles  ;  and  as  at  that  time  the  equestrian  tribes,  and  more  espe- 
piaHy  the  Abipones,  were  in  great  force,  being  in  fact  masters 
Vf  the  open  country,  it  was  ajonrney  of  considerable  danger,  upon 
Iphich  large  and  strong  parties  had  frequently  been  cut  off.  The 
Baravan  or  waggon-train  consisted  of  somewhat  more  than  an  hun- 
<lred  waggons,  of  the  form  still  in  use  at  Buenos-Ayres  at  the  com- 
'4nencenient  of  the  revolution  in  that  miserable  province.  They 
T»ere  mounted  upon  two  huge  wheels,  the  sides  were  either  of  mat- 
ting or  of  planks,  the  tilt  covered  with  hides,  which  in  a  country 
that  might  properly  be  called  Butcher-land,  were  applied  to  every 
possible  use.  No  iron  was  used  in  their  constrncliou.  The  door 
was  at  what  Dobrizhoffer  calls  the  poop,  and  the  ascent  by  a  lad- 
der; nt  the  prow  there  was  a  window;  but  when  the  master  of 
ihe  waggon  chose  to  drive,  he  sate  in  front,  and  managed  the  cat- 
tle by  means  of  a  long  goad  suspended  beside  him,  and  protruded 
■  jUie  a  ship's  bowsprit.  To  accommodate  these  conveyances  with 
^Uwts  would  have  been  a  refinement  far  beyond  the  people  of  that 
H^^vince,  who,  of  all  colonists,  had  retrograded  farthest  from  all 
H  Ae  habitudes  of  decent  life.  Tlie  poor  Jesuit  therefore  travelled 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  stretched  on  a  pallet ;  thus  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  motion  over  natural  roads,  (for  there  were  no 
others,)  and  Dobrizhoffer  says  the  effect  was  such  that,  till  after 
some  days  seasoning,  they  were  as  sick  as  they  had  been  upon 
the  voyage.  Perhaps  they  scored  down  the  suffering  and  incon- 
venience to  their  account  of  merits,  otherwise  they  could  hardly 
erlogked  th^  easy  accommodation  which  a  cot  or  a  ham- 
T  2  mock 
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mock  would  have  affcirdvil.  'I'lie  wheels  were  never  greased, 
ihey  hait  music  therefore  wherever  ihey  wenl,  and  Dobrizhoffer 
reckoui  this  among  ihe  niiseries  of  the  journey.  Sis  pair  of  osLeu 
were  Bliowed  lo  each  waggon ;  ihey  drew  with  lour  in  fair 
way!i ;  w  here  the  ground  was  marshy,  will)  eigiit  -,  the  others 
were  to  relieve.  This  alone  tnade  twelve  hiiiKlred  oneii  necessary 
for  HI)  hundred  waggons  :  btit  many  more  were  required, — not  for 
baggsge,  the  Jesuits  carrying  Utile,  and  the  Peons  of  L«  Plata 
none  ;  but  for  wood,  because  no  fuel  wa«  to  be  found  upon  tbuse 
interminable  plains,  and  even  for  w-ater,  which  it  was  necessary 
lo  carry,  as  in  the  deserts,  from  one  station  to  another.  A  numerous 
body  of  uttendanls  uas  leqnired  fur  the  care  and  management  of 
HO  many  uNen.  All  tliese  men  went  on  horseback :  to  perform  h 
journey,  or  even  an  errand  on  foot  would  have  been  beneath  the 
dignity  of  their  complexion,  if  there  was  the  slightest  minlnre  of 
while  in  its  composition;  and  several  horses  were  thought  necessary 
for  each,  it  being  u  common  practice  to  ride  a  beast  till  it  foun- 
dered, and  llien  turn  it  loose. 

The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  for  such  a  caravan  was  in  three 
divisions,  about  five  hundred  paces  asunder,  that,  if  any  accident 
happened  in  the  one  body,  it  might  not  impede  the  other.  They 
started  at  three  in  the  morning.  Two  horsemen  went  at  the  head 
of  each  division  as  guards.  At  eight  they  halted,  and  each  party 
drew  up  its  waggons  in  a  circle,  partly  for  defence  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  also  that  the  cattle  might  be  driven  into  the  circle, 
and  thus  more  easily  caught  when  they  were  to  be  yoked.  The 
cattle  were  of  course  turned  to  graze  during  the  halt,  upon  tlie 
luxuriant  pasture  of  the  Pampas.  A  certain  number  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  this  is  a  work  at  which  every  peon  is  expert.  Three  firea 
were  kindled  lo  dress  the  food  of  the  Fathers,  of  tlie  waggon- 
train,  and  of  the  herdsmen.  Three  large  tents  were  also  pitched  ; 
the  one  served  as  a  church,  wherein  the  portable  altar  was  set 
up,  and  mass  daily  performed ;  in  the  other  two  tables  were 
spread,  literally,  folding  boards  beiug  carried  for  that  use. 
The  Jesuits  ate  in  the  same  order  as  in  one  of  their  own  refecto- 
ries, and  the  ceremony  was  observed  of  reading  during  the  meal. 
They  halted  five  hours,  that  the  oxen  might  be  spared  the  labour 
of  draught  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A I  one  o'clock  the  beasts 
were  driven  into  the  inclosure,  and  caught  by  the  noose  with  that 
dexterity  for  which  the  natives  are  remarkable.  The  journey 
was  then  resumed  and  continued  till  sun-set,  when  they  again  en- 
camped in  the  same  order  for  the  night.  The  Jesuits,  according 
to  their  custom,  made  up  their  accounts  between  this  world  and 
the  next,  by  an  examination  of  conscience ;  a  bell,  as  in  their 
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v<Gollege,  gave  waniing  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  then  they 
^■^ired  to  rest. 

The  way  from  Bueno9-Ayres  to  Cordoba  had  never  been 
hingerous  as  when  DobrizhofFer  first  travelled  it.  Not  a  day 
wst  upon  the  joiiniey  wilhoiit  some  alarm  ;  traces  of  the  savages 
(Were  seen,  or  iheir  whistling,  or  their  pipes  heard  in  the  dis- 
a  rampart  was  then  formed  with  the  waggons,  and  the 
n  prepared  for  an  attack.  Happily  all  these  alarms  proved 
ind  the  only  accident  was  an  adventure  in  which  iJobriz- 
ihoffer  himself,  to  his  sorrow,  bore  the  principal  part.  Thinking 
t  pleasanter  to  proceed  on  foot  over  the  green  turf,  than  endure 
be  jolting  of  the  waggon,  he  and  two  of  his  companions  were 
keeping  pace  with  the  caravan  at  convenient  distance  one  fine 
'Kveiiiiig,  when  ihcy  saw,  and,  being  ignorant  of  its  projectile 
means  of  defence,  pursued  tiiat  creature  which  the  Spaniards  call 
tSorrU/it,  or,  according  to  his  orthography,  Zurririu,  (the  Yagouar^ 
Bf  Azara,)  properly  tenned  by  the  French,  B&le  puiinle,  and 
EttJ'aril  dit  Diable.  They  admired  the  creature,  and  ran  to  catch 
It  as  eagerly  as  three  school-boys  would  have  done.  Culnri 
timiiiiR  credidiiiMs,  says  poor  Dobrizhofier,  whose  ill  fortune  it 
was  to  outrun  his  comrades.  The  stinkard,  who  it  seems  is  a 
Mre  shot  at  live  feet  distance,  retreated  leisurely,  conscious  of  its 
beans  of  escape,  and  stopt  when  the  unhappy  .tesuit  drew  nigh, 
like  a  tame  animal  willing  to  be  fondled.  Not  altogether  trusting 
this  appearance,  he  touched  it  gently  with  a  stick,  '  iiec  mora,'  as 
be  tells  the  story  in  his  lively  Latin,  '  levato  toiijestim  rrure  Sly- 
giam  in  me  eximerat  pestem.  Aiujillam  sinistram  iitiera/iter 
'  permingil  undique,  cursiii/ue  citatissimo  J'ligam  victrix  capit. 
Quad  onilis  prpercerit  meis  id  in  hetieficiis  numerandtim.  Veluli 
Vovii  ignibiis  ictus  ubstiipui,  miht  ipse  repeiUe  intoletahiiis.'    It 

A  Btench  which  might  disdain  what  Araby  i  v 

And  all  its  oilours  coulil  againiil  it  do.  i"^ 

'  If  Paracelsus,  he  says,  if  Theophrastus,  if  all  other  chemists 
Knt  to  work  with  all  their  art,  and  all  their  laboratories  and  fur- 
es,  they  could  not  have  compounded  a  more  intolerable  odour, 
s  pain  was  very  great,  though  the  eyes*  had  fortuuately  es- 
caped. The  cheek,  he  says,  burnt  like  fire  during  the  whole  of  the 
night.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stript  off  his  clothes,  and  washed, 
rubbed,  and  scrubbed  his  face  again  and  again  \  the  infenia!  odour 
T«niained  in  full  force,  and  carried  with  it  a  sentetice  of  excum- 
Hinication  more  instantly  and  certainly  effectual,  than  a  papal 
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mterdict.  \\b  was  not  allowed  to  approach  tbe  tent  of  bis  com- 
pniiKina,  and  if  liti  waggon-drivrr  h<id  not,  to  their  mutual  codi- 
ibrt,  luliili)'  lost  the  Keiise  iif  vuicll,  evi-n  the  waggon  would  liave 
been  closed  against  liim.  His  clotlies  were  rciidered  utterly 
useless  ;  iht^re  is  do  possibility  of  destroyiug  the  pungent  and 
intolerable  odour.  Si  mihi  »unt  lingua:  centum,  lie  proceeds, 
immani  griivtulenlis  heniir  inlori  etplicando  imparem  me  credi- 
dtrint.  Illu  luirle  ii  meo  iepttrati  r.orpore  optahameauidem.  Aatn 
relates,  ou  the  testimony  of  an  observer,  to  whom  lie  gives  entire 
credit,  that  wheu  tbe  pestiferous  secretion  is  discharged  in  dark- 
ness, it  is  evidently  phosphorescent. 

Cordoba,  whiilier  the  caravan  was  bound,  was  founded  in  1573 
by  I).  Oeromimo  Luis  de  Cabrera,  aud  so  called,  because  (ac- 
cording to  Lozauo)  its  situation  resembles  that  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Spain.  Philip  V.  made  it  the  capital  of  Tucuman; 
the  episcopal  see  had  been  Iraiislated  ihither  from  Santiago  del 
Estero,  in  the  year  17<X);  the  diocese,  at  that  time,  and  till  the 
recent  revolution  in  those  countries,  was  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world,  Quebec  alone,  perhaps,  excepted.  Bui  the  Colegio 
Maximo,  as  it  was  culled,  was  deseT\'edly  the  boast  of  Cordoba. 
This  splendid  establishment  was  not  more  honourable  to  the 
Jesuits  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  than  it  was  every  way  useful 
to  llie  country.  It  was  endowed  with  live  large  estates,  Uttle 
inferior  perhaps  in  extent  to  as  many  counties.  But  the  wealtli 
of  the  Jesuits  was  well  bestowed.  The  reproach  of  wasteful  and 
luxurious  expenditure,  wliich  was  made  with  so  much  justice 
against  the  lordly  monks  and  clei^  of  the  dark  ages,  never 
attached  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Dean  of  Cordoba,  D.  Grcgorio 
Funes,  atlirms  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten  in  that  country,  how 
truly  they  conformed  in  their  lives  to  the  strictest  principles  of 
the  Gospel:  mid  Major  Gillespie,  who  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
from  Biienos-Ayrcs  into  the  interior,  declares  that  their  surviving 
pupils  speak  of  them  still  with  tears  of  reverential  love.  The 
system  of  education  which  they  followed  had  the  faults  wliich 
might  be  expected ;  there  was  a  sad  waste  of  time  and  intellectual 
labour  in  acquiring  the  subtleties  of  a  captious  logic,  and  in  long 
courses  of  useless  metaphysics ;  but  the  Latin  classics  were  well 
taught,  and  men  were  bred  there  who  did  honour  by  their  works 
to  the  last  age  of  the  Jesuits.  Funes  himself  ^va8  one  of  their 
pupils ;  his  *  history  is  the  greatest  work  which  has  yet  issued 

■  Enifri/"  lie  ia  Biaaria  Ciell  del  Paraguay,  BuaiM  Ayra  j  rHcuisoii,  aerila 
pur  el  Doctor  U.  Gregoria  Fimci,  Dean  dt  la  Santa  Igkiiu  Catrdral  ilc  Carrlava.  Buenos 
Aynu,   IBId'lT.     Three   lolumei  aiuall  4lo.     A  purtroit  of  llie  aulhnr  haa  been  en- 

Staved  attlicrspenseofllie  Eii^liih  resiilcnti  in  Buenoi-Ajres,  in  lolieQ  of  llitir  respect 
»  the  beoevalcncs  and  cxcelleucc  uf  hia  cluiHcler, 
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ind  perhaps  it  may  be  added, 
rolutioii  in  lliose  proviacea  has  hitherto 


from  the  press  in  South  Am 
Ae  only  good  which  the  n 
produced. 

One  of  our  divines  has  well  pointed  out,  as  a  peculiar  glory  of 

Christianity,  '  that  it  does  not  only  save,  but  civilize  its  real 

wotessors.'     This  has  never  been  better  eMemplllied  than  by  the 

Jesuits  in  these  provinces.  To  ihein  the  inhabitants  were  indebted, 

eol  alone  for  whatever  learning  existed  among  them,  but  for  every 

tiling  beyond  the  mere  necessary  arts  of  life,  for  whatever  comforts 

and  relinements  they  possessed.    Major  Gillespie  learnt  that  all 

Biechanical  improvements  in  that  counti^  were  introduced  by  the 

Jesuits:  'wherever,'  he  says,  '  their  footsteps  can  be  marked,  the 

loom  and  the  distaff  are  exclusively  among  the  appendages  of  the 

rtfieanest  hut.'     No  body  of  men   was  ever  recruited  with  6ner 

Isnbiects,  not  even  the  Mamalnkes,  the  Janizaries,  nor  the  King 

.J(rf  Prussia's  grenadiers.     Tliey  received  into  their  order  men  of 

.ii\  countries  and  all  professions,  and  availed  themselves  of  tlie 

uliar  talents  and  attainments  of  each  to  the   fullest  extent. 

^y  were  expert  also  in  discovering  whatever  aptitude  or  clever- 

i  a  novice  or  a  slave  possessed  ;  and  they  put  every  man  to 

proper  use.    Their  college,  therefore,  was  as  much  the  school 

industry  and  art,  as  of  Latin  and  logic ;  and  their  church  ex- 

lited  that  splendour  of  decoration  by  which  the  Romanists  have 

well  known  how  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  multitude.     The 

realth  and  splendour  of  a  place  of  worship,  says  the  good  Uean 

Cordoba,  belong  not  less  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich ;  it  is 

ily  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  all  men  are  equal, 

it  poverty  partakes  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  opulence;  the  poor 

beholds  it  there  without  envy,  for  there  he  participates  in  it. 

the  pomp  of  worship,  he  adds,  does  not  bring  us  nearer  to  the 

reator,  at  least  it  conies  in  aid  of  onr  weakness  and  elevates  us 

love  ourselves. 

A  curious  fact  in  natural  history,  relating  to  the  city  of  Cor- 
iba,  is  mentioned  in  an  account  of  the  Diocese  of  Tucuman, 
iblished  many  years  agoat  the  end  of  a  Lima  Almanack,  The  river 
upon  which  the  city  stands,  formerly  abounded,  it  is 
ire  said,  with  many  kinds  of  fish  ;  hut  they  were  all,  except  one 
icies,  destroyed  by  a  tremendous   hail-storm.     The  calamity 
was  accounted  for,  mure  Cittholipo,  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  Cor- 
dobans,  who,  though  they  had  so  prolific  a  river,  had  persisted, 
almost  generally,  in  eating  forbidden  food  upon   meagre  days. 
The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  because  something  similar  oc- 
curred while  Major  Gillespie  was  in  that  country,     in  the  middle 
of  March  there  was  a  dreadful  thunderstorm,  accompanied  with 
bail-stones  of  unusual  size ;  and  ou  the  following  morning  the 
'~  T  4  budu 
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banks  of  th«  river,  on  both  sides,  were  atrewn  with  fish,  som«  Ui 
above,  and  ottiPM  level  with  the  water,  the  destruction  being  so 
ciilin-,  that  the  tishing,  in  which  he  and  his  rdlow-prtsoners  till 
then  had  found  excellent  sport,  was  from  that  day  at  an  end.  Fish 
could  not  be  caut  ashiire  bj  any  storm,  hoivever  violent,  unless 
thev  were  brought  to  ihe  surface  of  the  water  by  sickness  or  death. 
Uy  liail-stuneii  alone,  of  any  magnitude,  they  could  not  have  been 
injured, — against  them,  indeed,  the  water  was  as  effectual  a  pro- 
tection as  against  rain.  If  the  eflfcct  were  electrical,  instances 
would  surely  be  more  common ;  but  no  third  example  has  oc- 
curred in  our  reading.  Is  it  possible  that  the  convulsion  in  the 
atmosphere  may  have  been  connected  with  any  subterraneous  dis- 
charge i  Baron  Humboldt  would  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
such  a  fact,  an  extent  of  knowledge  scarcely  less  surprizing  than 
the  excursive  and  intuitive  intellect  which  renders  the  whole  of  his 
acquirements  available.  One  who  is  ignorant  of  physical  science, 
may  yet  foe  serviceable  to  science  in  thus  relating  facts  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  able  to  reason  upon  them.  And 
there  is  a  singular  phenomenon  at  Cordoba,  which  shows  that 
more  is  going  on  under  ground  in  those  parts,  than  is  known 
upon  the  surface,  A  subterranean  sound  is  frequently  heard  in 
that  city,  which  Dobrizhoffer  describes  as  dull  and  heavy,  like  the 
sound  of  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar,  or  of  a  pavior'i  raniwer, 
to  which  tatter  the  common  people  compare  it,  and  therefore  call 
it  et  phoii.  During  a  residence  of  two  years  he  heard  it  but  once; 
but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  phenomenon,  and  as  if  it  oc- 
curred by  night  only ;  and  he  says  that  the  sound  passes  from 
street  to  street,  tuidui  hie,  et  nescio  r/nid  triite  saiians,  strepitas 
fx  alia  in  a/iam  plaleam  txcurril.  The  vulgar,  he  says,  believe  it 
to  be  the  tramp  of  some  spectre-horseman  riding  through  the  city. 
His  own  explanation,  with  which  he  declares  himself  perfectly 
satisfied,  is,  thut  it  is  a  subterranean  wind  roaring  in  the  caverns 
of  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  to  find  an  issue ;  for  in  the  hollows 
and  crevices  of  the  ground  he  thought  he  could  discern  unequivo- 
cal vestiges  of  frequent  earthquakes.  In  the  Lima  Almanack  the 
sound  is  likened  to  the  rattling  of  wheels  over  a  paved  way,  and 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  subterranean  river,  in  a  rocky  and 
hollow  part  of  lis  course;  and  a  traditional  prophecy  of  S,  Francisco 
Solano  is  referred  to,  that  such  a  river  would  one  day  swallow  up 
the  city,  Dobriithoffer  also  notices  rock-thunders  among  the 
clifTs  of  this  neighbourhood;  he  heard  them  distinctly  on  a  fine 
uight,  when  the  air  was  still  and  the  sky  clear,  and  he  compares 
the  sound  to  the  discharge  of  cannon,  saying  he  could  have  sworn 
that  some  fortress  was  cannonaded.  He  was  then  a  few  leagues 
from  Cordoba,  on  the  Pucara,  at  a  place  where  lime  was  burnt; 

tht 
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tbe  inhabitants  assured  him  that  these  sounds  were  peculiar  to 
the  rocks  about  them,  and  that  they  occurred  almost  daily;  and 
he  observes,  that  often  as  he  had  travelled  among  what  he  calls 
theCordoban  Alps,  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind  else- 
where. Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  journey,  heard  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  sounds  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

When  Dobrizhoffer  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
s  Guarani  tongue  at  Cordoba,  he  was  stationed  in  one  oF  those 
Reductions  where  the  Jesuits  had  realized  their  fair  ideal  of  a 
Christian  Commonwealth.  Le  mritltitr  de  tons  Us gouveniemens, 
s  tbe  Abbi  Raynal,  a'lf  etiiit  possible  qn^il  se  maiiilttit  dam  sa 
furtte,  seroit  la  tlieocratie:  mais  il  f'aiidiuii  uue  la  religiuu  ii'in- 
nirdl  que  let  devoirs  dt  la  sociHi ;  n'oppellat  crime  qut  ce  qui 
iiesse  les  droits  natureU  de  i'/iumaiiite ;  we  subilUuat  pai,  duns 
ie>  pricfptes,  des  priires  tiiix  trainiix,  de  Taints  ceremonies  de  cvlte 
it  des  auvres  de  chnrile,  des  srrupii/es  d  des  remtirds/ondes.  il  iien 
itoit  toitt-d-fait  aitisi  au  Paraguay.  Les  Missiimoires  Espugnah 
^|(  avoieut  b'eauconp  trap  parte  leurs  idees,  leurs  usages  monas- 
tiquei.  CepetidtitU,  peut-elre  nejit-un  jamais  antanl  de  bien  aitx 
i»mmes  avec  si  pen  de  mal.  And  in  another  place  he  says  of  this 
AmouB  Jesuit  Commonwealth  ;  C'e*(  la  seule  sociite  sur  la  terre, 
aH  les  liommes  aientjoui  de  celte  c^ulile,  qui  est  le  second  des  biens ; 
far  la  liberie  est  It  premier.  The  Abb6  Raynal  employed  the 
iMter  years  of  his  life  in  correcting  his  Uistoire  i'hilosophiqaef 
.^d  in  weeding  out  from  it  those  erroneous  opinions  which  he 
bad  disclaimed  in  bis  old  age,  with  far  more  danger  than  he  had 
•vowed  them  in  bis  youth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work, 
thus  amended,  should  not  have  been  published ;  for  that  work, 
notwithstanding  all  its  inaccuracies  and  errors,  is  worthy  of  pre- 
feervation.  Raynal  was  a  man  of  great  talents  ;  his  eloquence  is, 
ID  its  kind,  only  inferior  to  that  of  Kousseau,  and  the  feelings 
which  he  expresses  are  always  those  of  a  humane  and  generous 
ifieart.  In  the  amended  copy  we  should  expect  to  tind,  that  both 
■}us  praise  and  censure  of  the  Guarani  Reductions  would  be  mo- 
^fied.  Upon  looking  more  accurately  at  tbe  economy  of  Uiose 
^traordinary  societies,  he  would  have  found  nothing  more  extra- 
jprdinary  than  that  the  Jesuits  should  have  introduced  so  few  of 
J^ose  usages  and  nolioua  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
iwrruplioHs  of  the  Homish  Church.  The  system  of  the  Reduc- 
tions was  cenobitical,  but  there  was  nothing  monastic  about  them. 
Bi>D  the  other  hand,  the  equality  which  be  praises  was  the  dead 
.eve!  of  servitude;  infinitely  better  indeed  than  that  equality  which 
Jie  lived  to  see  and  to  deplore  in  his  own  country,  but  which  kept 
lUie  inhabitants  improgressive  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization. 
jThat -wherein  they  most  differed  from  any  other  existing  state  in 

societv, 
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society,  was  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  order,  without  which,  as  Raynal 
hintSL-ir  found  by  bitter  experience,  liberty  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
bit'ssiiig.  The  order  of  a  Heduction  was  aa  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
that  of  a  bee-hive  or  an  ant-hill. 

'riie  number  of  converted  Indians  under  the  Jesuits'  govem- 
nienl,  when  Dobrizhofi'er  begun  his  ofHce  as  a  missionary,  amount- 
ed to  about  lsa,(:XX)  in  thirty  Iteditctions ;  the  largest  con- 
taining not  quite  8,00()  inhabitants,  the  smallest  not  less  than 
'i,hOO.  The  population,  though  increasing  in  some  of  these 
settlements,  was  on  the  whole  de<:limng,  and  that  greatly.  The 
state  of  society  might  seem  the  most  favourable  to  population  that 
could  be  devised ;  early  marriages  being  nut  merely  encouraged, 
b«it  enjoined ;  subsistence  plentiful,  the  climate  good,  spirituous 
liquors  unknown,  and  ihe  people  enjoying  a  more  absolute  ex- 
emption from  cares  of  every  kind,  than  could  have  been  attained 
under  any  other  form  of  society.  The  evil  however  is  explained 
by  some  physical  und  some  moral  causes.  Visitations  of  small- 
pox were  frequent  and  most  deBlnicttve ;  many  of  the  men  perished 
while  upon  military  service;  drouglit  sometimes  produced  famine; 
ihey  were  not  a  proliiic  race  ;  and  perhaps  their  marriages  were 
preiuattire.  How  lai^  a  portion  of  the  evils  which  atflict  mankind 
may  be  removed  or  alleviated  I  When  ibe  principle  of  commu- 
nity was  established,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  providing 
(as  Joseph  did  in  Egypt)  for  years  of  scarcity  during  years  of 
plenty ;  and  had  the  Ke^uclioiis  Insted  only  a  generation  longer, 
they  would  have  been  delivered  fay  vaccination  from  their  most 
destructive  scourge.  Reinforcements  were  from  time  to  lime 
brought  in  from  the  woods,  but  of  these  new  converts  a  lai^ 
proportion  always  died  in  seasoning:  the  total  change  of  habits, 
diet,  and  external  circumstances,  and  perhaps  the  strong  mental 
escilemeni,  being  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  Jesuits  were  fa 
from  regarding  ttiis  mortality  as  an  evil. 

New  converts  made,  and  duly  shriven, 

Are  always  sure  to  go  tu  Heaven  ; 
when  so  many  make  shipwreck  of  their  souls  upon  the  voyo<^ 
life,  the  best  thing  which  they  could  desire  for  those  nnder  their 
charge,  was  to  see  them  safe'  into  port.  And  the  wild  Indians 
apprehended  no  such  consequence  when  they  were  allured  to  leave 
the  forests  by  the  expectation  of  protection  from  their  enemies, 
plenty  of  food,  and  aid  in  sickness. 

Dobrizhoffer  was  frequently  employed  to  discover  and  bring  in 
some  of  these  hordes.  He  relates  a  beautiful  story  of  a  solitary 
family,  whom  he  found  in  the  woods  upon  the  river  Monday,  the 
last  remains  of  a  tribe  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  small-pox. 
The  itasAy  consisted  of  Ihe  mother,  a  son,  and  daughter ;   they 

accompanied 
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accompanied  him  gladly  lo  his  Reduction,  and  there,  in  the  course 

pf  a  few  months,  all  three  died,  in  full  expectatiuii  of  a  liappy  im- 

wortality.     In  the  whole  annats  of  Pavaguay  there  ia  nut  a  more 

L    singular  and  itnpresslTe  tale  than  this  in  all  its  ci re uu) stances.    On 

I    another  occasion  he  found  three  hordes  in  the  forest  of  Mhacvera, 

[    whom  it  was  iidt  so  easy  to  persuade,  because  ihey  were  proud  of 

their  strength  and  courage.     Dobrizhoffer,  however,   who  spoke 

^eir  language  flueiilly,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  them,  succeeded 

L    in  his  object,  by  adapting  his  conduct  and  discourse  to  such  peo- 

L  ijile.     He  npproached   their  chiefs  with  an  air  of  friendly  cou6- 

Kvpeiice,  as  one  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  benefits  upon 

I  4bem.     A  rude  and  somewhat  menacing  reception  he   took  with 

I  flleasantry,  and  allayed  their  ill  humour  by  au  application   of  that 

I.  JUttering  unction  which  is  a  specific  in  so  many  cases.     He  played 

I  to  them  upon  a  stringed  instrument,  and  was  regarded  as  iinother 

IPrpheus;  for  snakes  are  uot  more  susceptible  of  tlie  power  of 

Kjiweet  BOunda  than  savages.     He  began  a  discourse  upon  religion; 

Ktjflie   boys  laughed  when  he  mentioned  hell  as   the   punishment  of 

Ltbeir  heathenism  ;  but  he  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  the  old 

■  iSaea  assented  to  the  moruUly  of  his  discourse.  He  then  spake  of 
■|#^e  *]>rect  temporal  advantages  which  he  had  to  offer.     Numerous 

■  dW  they  were,  he  said,  looking  round  him  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  but 
l,^ery  few  among  them  that  were  advanced  in  years,  and  the  cause 
BjIWBS  evident, — the  hardships  to  which  ihey  were  exposed  brought 
■ypn  sickness,  infirmity,  and  premature  death.  For  want  of  raiment 
Kftey  suffered  cold,  and  their  huts  afforded  them  little  protection 
Bteainst  tlie  weather.  If  they  were  not  successful  in  the  chase,  they 
^Ubad  to  traverse  the  woods  like  famished  wild  beasts.  They  were 
Bjln  danger  from  beasts,  from  serpents,  and  of  being  eaten  by  their 
Ijmemies.  They  lived  in  a  damp  unwholesome  country,  swarming 
H^ith  insects,  and  sure  to  generate  diseases  ;  and  in  sickness  tliere 
ftMvas  none  tu  heal  them  :  for  they  to  whom  they  looked  for  help 
Biwere  jugglers  and  impostors,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  healing  art. 
KJIow  different  was  the  lot  of  their  brethren,  who  lived  in  the  Re- 
K||luctions  according  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  dii-ection 
Hpf  the  priests!  Many  were  to  be  seen  there  who  had  attained  to 
Bit  good  old  age ;  and  well  they  might,  w  here  none  of  the  means  for 
Hbrolonging  life  were  wanting.  Every  family  had  its  separate  dwell- 
■Sng  there,  and  every  dwelling  was  snug  and  sheltered.  Their  own 
■3aud  supplied  them  with  grain,  fruit,  and  culinary  herbs ;  and  beef 
Bwaa  served  to  them  every  day,  gratuitously,  by  the  priests.  Every 
Kf  ear  they  had  new  clothes  given  them.  They  never  wanted  beads, 
Bflniives,  or  axes ;  and  if  they  were  sick,  skilful  physicians  attended 
H^m  day  and  night.  The  Indians  their  brethren,  whom  they 
^■|B.w  in  bin  company,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what 
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he  (aid.  \jaoV  at  ihem,  said  lie,  and  qiieslion  them.  The  greater 
number  of  iheiii  were  born  and  brouglit  up  in  the  wood§, 
like  jountelve).  They  liave  been  what  you  are  now,  and  you 
have  it  in  your  piiwer  lo  be  what  they  now  are.  With  open 
arms  we  will  receive  )0U  aa  friendH  receive  friends,  and  adopt  yoii 
for  our  felluwMownaineii.  Thift  rhetoric  was  enforeed  by  a  distri- 
bution ofkniveij,  st^iMurN,  fill linjt- books,  axes,  looking-glasses,  rings, 
ear-rings,  and  necklaces,  things  more  efticacious  in  winning  their 
good-will  than  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  He  had  also  an  ox  in 
reserve,  wtlh  which  be  ninde  a  feaitl  for  ihem  next  day ;  and  then 
ontwc  talit  muivlum  '.  An  appeal  to  tlie  nndersiiinding  miglit  have 
failed,  but  he  knew  Uial  there  was  a  sure  way  m  the  heart  of  the 
savage,  through  (he  stomach.  An  old  cacique  showed  his  gratitude 
by  offering  the  Jesuit  his  daughter,  and  expressing  a  great  desirtj  to 
have  him  for  a  sou-in-law. 

The  enterprise  which  began  thus  auspiciously  h:i<i  an  unlinppy 
(erminalion.  Some  of  the  horde  returned  witti  hini,  and  were  so 
well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in  (he  Reductions, 
that  the  old  cacique,  upon  their  report,  resolved  to  put  himself  and 
his  people  under  Do brizli offer's  care,  and  measures  were  accord- 
ingly taken  for  forming  a  new  settlemeiil.  Tlie  Provincial  approved 
the  plan,  and  the  Governor  would  have  done  so,  but  before  his  ap- 
probation could  arrive,  the  cacique  was  poisoned  for  the  sake  of 
the  treasures  which  itie  Jesuits  had  given  hlni ;  and  a  Paraguay 
dealer  in  the  Matt£  or  CaA,  tlie  tea  of  that  country,  hearing  of  lliis 
borde,  endeavoured  to  seduce  them  into  his  service,  that  he  miglit  use 
(hem  instead  of  iie;;roea.  But  the  very  attempt  tilled  itiem  with  such 
fear,  that  they  set  tire  to  their  hiita,  and  removed  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  Dobrlzliutfer,  though  he  took  inlinite  pains  in  seeking 
(hem,  could  never  discover  whither  thfy  had  retired.  They  bad 
good  reason  for  their  alarm.  The  mines  were  not  regarded  with 
more  horror  by  the  wretched  natives  of  Uayti  or  Peru,  under  their 
Spanish  oppressors,  than  this  tea-trade  by  ihc  tribes  of  Paraguay. 
It  was  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  transporting  this  herb,  as  it  is 
called,  that  the  Kiiromendenis  consumed  the  Indians  who  were  at 
their  disposal.  They  were  sent  into  the  marshy  region  where  the 
Caa  trees  grew,  to  work  at  a  task,  not  in  itself  laborious  or  unwhole- 
some, but  rendered  destructive  by  the  severity  of  task-masters,  and 
by  an  intolerable  plagne  of  insects,  from  which  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  the  task-masters  should  have  been  impatient  to  escape.  No 
care  was  taken  for  their  subsistence:  the  tlncomenderos  regarded 
them  as  cattle  who  cost  roihlng,  and  whose  lives  were  not  worth  a 
care;  they  were  to  live  upon  what  iliey  could  tind.  Many  were 
destroyed  by  the  jaguars,  (Montoya  mentions  that  not  less  than 
sixty  were  devoured  by  these  tierce  animals  in  one  season,)  and 
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many  foundered,  and  broke  down  under  the  enormous  weights 
whicli  they  were  compelleii  to  carry,  before  oxen  tind  mules  were 

(common  enough  to  be  in  iiaci  not  a  few  fell  over  the  precipicea 
OH  the  way;  and  Montoya  declares  that  be  had  seen  the  woods 
strewn  with  their  bones.  The  Jesuits,  a  little  before  their  expulsion, 
succeeded  in  raising  these  trees  from  seed,  after  many  inetfectual 
kttempts,  nnd  not  till  ihey  listened  to  the  Indians,  who  as-jured  them 
that  the  seed  would  not  germinate  unless  it  were  eaten  and  voided 
by  the  birds.  Giving  ear  to  ibis,  and  imitating  as  far  as  they  could 
the  natural  process,  by  steeping  the  seed  in  warm  water,  and  cleans- 
ing it  from  a  viscous  substance  with  which  it  is  covered,  they  at  last 
raised  young  plants,  and  prepared  the  lea  upon  their  own  estates. 

The  want  of  better  food  will  make  men  devour  whatever  is 
edible,  and  use  will  reconcile  them  to  any  thing:  blubber  and 
train  oil  are  eaten  and  relished  by  the  Greenlanders  ;  and  the  Ori- 
noco savages  even  find  aliment  in  clay.  The  cockchatFers,  when 
tiiey  first  appeared  in  Ireland,  came  like  one  of  the  plagues  of 
£gypt,  and  devoured  every  thing  before  them;  but  the  Irish  found 
out  a  method  of  dressing  them,  which  seems  the  most  extraordi- 
nary discovery  ever  made  in  eating,  and  actually  lived  upon  them  as 
food.  In  considering  the  subject  of  animal  food,  the  only  thing 
which  is  difficult  to  explain  is,  why  that  which  is  thought  a  deli- 
iCBcy  by  one  people  should  be  rejected  by  another  in  the  same 
«tsge  of  civilization.  But  the  discovery  of  many  or  most  arliticial 
Auveragcs  is  among  those  things  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
<Ho  trace  :  that  of  the  Paraguay  tea  is  one  of  these  obscure  questions  ; 
lliere  seems  to  have  been  no  analogy  which  could  have  led  the 
.Wvages  to  niuke  trial  of  the  leaves,  or  bit  upon  the  manner  of 
nreparing  and  using  tbem  :  no  necessity  could  have  driven  them  to 
it,  no  accident  have  shown  them  the  properties  of  the  tree. — 
JXIiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  it 
pffaen  the  Spaniards  first  settled  in  the  country,  [t  is  not  men- 
^ned  by  any  writers  of  tlie  first  age  of  tlie  conquests,  and  the 
tindiaiis  themselves  referred  its  discovery  to  a  later  time.  Mon- 
Koya,  whose  history  was  published  in  Ib.'^tJ,  says  that  he  had  made 
ireful  inquiry  into  this  point  among  Indians  of  eighty  and  a  bun- 
red  years  of  age,  and  had  ascertained  that  in  their  youth  the  use 
liad  not  been  known  among  them  ;  but  that  the  devil,  that  is  to  say 
|l«pinl  of  whom  ibey  stood  in  fear,  instructed  a  great  Paye,  (one  of 
'dieir  juggling  priests,)  to  prepare  the  beverage,  and  drink  of  it 
when  he  wished  to  consult  him  ;  other  Pay^s  learnt  it  from  him, 
knd  thus  it  spread  to  the  people.  The  Ca^,  when  taken  in  excess, 
ttijurea  the  digestive  organs,  and  occasions  many  forms  of  disease. 
I^ed  in  moderation,  it  is  exhilarating  and  wholesome.  Our  ofii- 
■  who  were  captured  at  BuenoB-Ayres,  and  sent  into  the  interior, 

though 
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ihoiigh  they  tliouglii  i(  iiiiplessant  at  first,  preferred  It  at  last  to 
any  other  bevernge ;  anil  were  fully  convinced  that  iu  virtues  aa  a 
stomachic  arc  very  great. 

Dolirizhotfer  would  have  had  little  difficulty  with  these  hordes 
if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  hiving  them.  They  were  Guaranis, 
aad  when  once  under  tuition  would  have  proved  as  docile  as  their 
countrymen,  lie  was  soon  appointed  to  discipline  a  very  different 
race,  and  under  circuiiiBlKncc.i  so  unfavourable,  (if  indeed  they 
might  not  be  called  ab>olute1y  hopeless,)  that  nothing  but  that  im- 
plicit and  devoted  obedience  which  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  reli- 
gionist as  of  a  soldier,  could  have  induced  him  to  undertake  the  ser- 
vice. The  people  among  whom  he  was  sent  to  labour  were  the 
Abipones,  a  brave  and  terrible  people  who  had  taken  vengeance 
upon  the  Spaniards  of  Tucuman  and  Faragimy  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  Indians.  The  Spainards  brought  this  evil  upon  themselves  in 
consequence  of  their  systematic  tyranny.  They  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  country  belonging  to  the  Calchaquis, 
shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  11.  with  our  Mary,  of  bloody 
memory ;  in  honour  of  which  event  they  named  the  province  New 
England,  and  founded  a  city  there  which  they  called  London. 
The  infant  settlement  was  destroyed,  and  the  name  soon  perished. 
In  the  wars  which  ensued,  one  circumstance  occurred  worthy 
of  relation,  because  facts  which  do  honour  to  human  nature  are 
always  viorthy  of  record,  and  are  peculiarly  uncommon  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  conquests.  The  Spaniards  had  succeeded  in 
winning  the  pass  to  a  mountain- settlement  of  the  Calchaquis,  who 
had  relied  upon  the  strength  of  their  situation :  but  hope  having 
failed,  the  men  of  the  horde  ordered  the  women  and  children  to 
secure  themselves  by  (light,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  retreat.  The  conquerors  had 
pitched  their  camp,  meaning  presently  to  pursue  their  success,  and 
complete  the  work,  when  an  alarm  was  given,  and  they  ren  to  arms, 
— to  their  astonishment,  it  was  a  troop  of  sixty  boys,  the  children 
of  the  horde,  the  eldest  not  fifteen  years  of  age.  Hearing  of  the 
danger  to  which  their  fathers  were  exposed,  they  had  broken  away 
from  their  motheis,  resolving  to  assist  them  in  battle,  and  live  or 
die  with  them.  The  Spaniards,  bad  as  they  were,  were  not  so  bad 
as  to  be  unmoved  at  this ;  and  their  hearts  being  once  open  to  hu- 
manity, oversowed  with  it.  They  caressed  the  boys,  and  loaded 
them  with  gifts;  rapacity  on  their  part,  and  resentment -on  that  of 
the  Calchaquis,  gave  way  to  gentler  feelings;  the  Indians  were 
soothed  and  reconciled,  and  the  invaders  departed  as  friends,  and 
left  the  valley  in  peace  which  they  had  come  to  lay  waste. 

This  tract  of  country,  however,  continued  still  to  be  an  object  of 
cupidity  to  the  Spaniards,  because  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
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mines ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aeventeenth  centurji  they  tar- 
ried oi]  a  war  against  the  inhabitants  with  such  success,  that  some 
I  of  the  tribes  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  ;  and  one,  consist- 
ing of  not  fe«'er  than  1 1 ,0(X)  persons,  entered  into  a  treaty  for 
abandoning  their  country  to  the  invaders,  stipulating  only  that  lands 
diouldbe  allotted  to  them  elsewhere,  where  they  might  live  in  free- 
i4oin.  How  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  stipulation  was 
tttbserved  is  not  related,  but  the  hordes  who  had  submitted  were 
hdivided,  and  sent  to  remote  parts,  some  of  them  as  far  as  Buenos- 
iVyres,  and  given  in  eiicomienda  to  the  Spaniards,  that  is,  they 
trere  consigned  to  slavery  under  another  name.  One  horde  re- 
iMmed  their  arms  tn  indignation,  and  fled  to  the  strongest  recesses 
(f  their  own  country  :  they  were  pursued  by  an  indefatigable  and 
Birelenting  foe,  and  when  they  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
'•Bcape  from  bondage,  many  of  the  women  dashed  their  children 
gainst  the  rocks.  The  people  who  were  thus  expelled  from 
leir  own  land,  and,  in  consequence,  exterminated,  (for  the  whole 
wee  is  extinct!)  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Quichua  tongue,  (the 
Janguage  that  the  Incas  extended  with  their  empire,)  and  retained 
'^KDong  them  many  vestiges  of  a  civilization  from  which  they  had 
tjAegraded.  They  were  succeeded  aud  revenged  by  a  ruder 
f^t  more  enterprizing  race,  who  did  not  permit  the  Spaniards  to 
fd^joy  a  territory  which  they  had  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  much 
Bjustice  and  misery.  The  Abipoiies  were  their  avengers, 
.  The  Abipones,  Mocobins  and  Tobas  were  kitidred  tribes,  speak- 
iing  the  same  language,  with  no  other  difference  than  what  arose 
|(from  the  custom  of  abolishing  the  name  of  every  person  who  died, 
iwhich  was  a  cause  of  extensive  and  perpetual  mutation.  For  as 
piVvery  person  took  his  name  from  some  visible  object,  a  new  name 
libr  that  object  was  to  be  substituted  when  the  appellation  of  the 
j^eceased  was  proscribed,  aud  of  course  all  the  derivatives  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule.  The  languages  of  the  three  nations  therefore 
were  continually  becoming  more  unlike  each  other;  and  in  a  few 
^generations  little  other  similitude  would  have  been  left  than  that  of 
die  general  construction.  It  is  by  such  strange  customs  that  the 
^^3>rodigions  number  of  languages  in  South  America,  bearing  no 
;ikffinity  to  each  other,  must  be  explained.  Another  effect  of  such 
^stoms  was  that  they  aided  that  tendency  towards  dissociation 
twhich  characterizes  savage  life,  aud  produces  constant  deterioration. 
Jlad  the  Abipones,  and  the  tribes  who  branched  from  the  same 
«tock,  remained  an  united  people,  they  might  have  established  them- 
,iKlves  as  a  nation  of  conquerors  in  the  heart  of  their  continent; 
but  to  have  done  this  they  must  have  been  like  the  Tartars,  in  the 
.barbarous,  not  in  the  savage  state. 

"  _ Where  they  came  from  when  they  first  entered  the  province  of 
■■'^"*"      "  Chaco 
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Chico  IB  not  known;  their  own  tradition:!  did  not  reach  back  si 
far.  One  of  their  chiefs  who  was  looked  upon  as  moal  learned  in 
the  bimory  of  hiu  naliun,  affirmed  ihat  their  anceslors  came  into 
their  country  over  a  wide  tract  of  water,  and  that  they  came  upou 
■n  ass.  If  we  may  deal  with  this  learned  Theban's  account  as  Ju- 
piter sometimes  dealt  wiih  ■  prayer — take  half  of  it,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  winds,  it  would  lead  tu  tlie  inference  that  they  had 
crossed  the  snnuHl  inunilalion  made  Ly  the  Paraguay  and  its 
continents,  and  marked  in  old  maps  as  the  Lake  of  the  Xarayes. 
This,  if  it  be  so,  would  be  an  exception  lu  the  general  fact,  that 
the  course  of  migration  among  the  South  American  tribes,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  has  been  towards  the  North.  It  is 
certain  that,  as  early  as  tlie  year  1 641,  they  were  an  equesti'ian  peo- 
ple. P^rouse  in  hisjournal  noticed  the  prodigious  change  which 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  bad  effected  upon  all  the  tribes  from 
Santiago  tu  the  Slraits  of  Magellan.  Their  old  customs,  said  he, 
are  laid  aside;  they  no  longer  feed  on  the  same  fruits,  nor  wear 
ttie  same  dress  ;  but  bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  Tar- 
tars, or  to  the  iuhabitauts  of  the  banks  of  the  lied  Sea,  than  to 
their  ancestors  who  lived  two  centuries  ago.  But  the  change  had 
produced  far  greater  effects  in  Tncunian  than  to  the  south  of 
the  Plata  and  in  Chili.  In  the  Msgellanic  country  it  had  only 
changed  the  habits  of  tribes  who  had  an  open  and  dolorous  country 
to  themselves ;  bul  on  the  side  of  Tucuman  and  the  Chaco,  the 
savages  obtained,  by  means  of  the  horse,  gieater  superiority  over 
the  Spaniards,  than  the  Spaniards  had  ever  possessed  over  them  by 
means  of  the  same  animal.  For  these  tribes  became  completely  an 
equestrian  people. 

There  are  no  parts  of  history  more  interesting  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  transitions  from  one  stage  of  society  to  another.  When 
nations  are  progressive,  every  step  of  the  progress  has  some  advan- 
tages— some  virtues  peculiar  to  itself;  sometliiiig  which,  while  it 
delights  us,  excites  something  like  regret  that  it  should  have 
passed  away.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  that  picture  of  colo- 
nial manners,  just  in  their  happiest  age,  which  Mrs.  Grant  has 
given  in  her  manners  of  an  American  Lady,  with  a  truth  anil  feeling 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  But  in  that  part  of  South 
America  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  transitions  were  not 
for  the  better :  among  the  Indians,  the  change  was  froui  one  mode 
of  savage  life  to  another;  among  the  Spaniards,  from  a  bold  and 
adventurous  to  u  stagnant  brutality.  The  Indians  obtained  a  tre- 
mendous accession  of  power,  without  any  increase  of  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  can 
only  be  the  means  of  evil.  The  Spaniard -of  Paiaguay  and  the 
Plata  was  also  a  horseman,  and  a  most  expert  one  :  but  war  had 
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ceased  to  be  IiU  pursuit:  wlierens  tliesnvages  had  now  no  odier;  und 
they  brought  lo  it  the  activity,  the  power  of  endurance,  the  strength, 
the  craft,  and  the  instincts  of  savage  man.  During  tlie  few  gene- 
rations wliich  had  elapsed  after  a  conquest  achieved  with  marvel- 
lous exertions  but  with  merciless  barbarity,  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
the  conquerors  had  rusted  in  inaction.  The  ferocity  of  their 
character  remained,  but  it  spent  itself  in  petty  insurrections,  and 
broils  and  murders ;  discoveries  were  at  a  stand,  tliere  was  an 
end  of  all  enlerprize,  and  the  military  spirit  was  lost.  Inmost 
parts  of  the  New  World  they  had  degeneryted,  hut  no  where  was 
the  degeneracy  so  great  as  in  Paraguay  ;  and  it  was  precisely  when 
they  were  thus  degraded  diat  the  Indians  acquired  the  use  of  the 
horse,  which  was  as  if  the  wings  of  an  eagle  had  been  given  to 
.tbeir  revenge. 

The  Spaniards  had  reduced  the  Chaco  to  a  desert :  it  appears  by 
die  testimony  of  (heir  own  writers,  that,  in  that  country,  no  less  than 
Wventy-three  Indian  settlements  had  been  either  destroyed  by  them, 
or  deserted   by  the  inhabitant!^,  who  fled  before  dieir  relentless  op- 
pressors. Ample  vengeance  was  now  taken  by  the  equestrian  tribes. 
Hie  Abipones  alone  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Paraguay  to  Santiago  del  Kstero,  not  indeed  to  possesa 
it,  for  which  they  had  neither  numbers  nor  disposition,  but  to  over- 
run it  and  lay  it  waste:  to  destroy  all  the  scattered  farms  and 
smaller  towns    of  the  Spaniards,  to  cut  olf  the  communication 
between  Buenos-Ayres  and  the  interior,  and  to  annihilate  the  trade 
between  Paraguay  and  Peru.     Wide  as  the  region  was,  and  incon- 
nderable  as  they  were  in  actual  numbers,  tliey  seemed,  like  Kehama, 
.lobeinall  places  at  once;  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  gave  them 
kind  of  dreadful  omnipresence ;  wherever  there  was  booty  to  be 
lined  or  blood  to  be  shed,  there  ihej  were  sure  to  be.   They  knew 
fery  defile,  every  path  in  die  woods,  every  pass    in  the  morasses. 
Iren  the  Paraguay,  at  its  confluence  with  the  great  Parana,  was  no 
■rrier  against  them,  as  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Corrientes  often- 
ntes  felt    to  their  cost,  when  the  dead  bodies    of  their  country- 
en  were  brought  in    carts,  and  piled,  like  stacks  of  fuel,  at  the 
lurch  door,  till  a  trench  was  dug  wide  and  deep  enough  to  contain 
i^ieni,  and  one  burial-service  sufficed  for  all.    Over  a  country  where 
Ae  traveller  formerly  proceeded  from   one  habitation  to  another, 
long  the  direct  road,  and  where  women  might  have  journeyed 
hhout  alarm,  armed  caravans  and  escorts  could  not  now  pass 
ithout  imminent  danger;    and  instead  of  farms  and  dwellings, 
Uined  walls  and  garden  fruits  growing  wild,  and  innumerable  crosset, 
lere  all  that  was  found.     •  Grass,'  say9  Dobriihoffer,  '  how  grows 
there  Troy  town  sloodi  and,  for  a  full  hundred  leagues,  there  is 
ol  a  single  hovel.'     The  victorious  savages  more  than  once  ei*^ 
■  VOL.  X)(v].  M).  Ml.  V  tered 
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t«rcii  ihe  cilj  of  Santa  F^,  unii  killeil  lliusc  wbom  lUey  found  in 
the  streets ;  the  sliglileal  resbtaiice  wouM  hdve  driven  them  awa)  : 
for,  deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valutiri  tliey  never  braved 
death,  and  always  avoided  dungerwhen  they  could.  But  so  panic- 
stricken  were  the  Spaniarils,  (hat  whole  familiee  pas:>ed  the  night 
in  tlie  churches,  Irustiti);  in  the  Saints  for  protection;  and  in  the 
ivry  city  the  inhabitants  suffered  themselves  to  be  butchered,  while 
ilicy  were  following  an  image  in  procession,  instead  of  facing  their 
enemies  and  dying  with  harness  on  their  backs.  If  the  Indians 
had  regarded  their  own  lives  less,  oi'  had  there  been  any  principle 
of  union  among  them,  they  might  have  esterniiuated  the  Spaniards 
of  Tucuntan  and  Paragiiiiy. 

Thai  a  race  of  such  undoubted  courage  as  tlie  Spaniards  of  those 
provinces  both  before  and  since  have  displayed,  should  have  ap- 
peared thus  pusillanimous,  will  appear  less  incredible,  when  it  is 
considered  upon  what  unequal  terms  ihey  carried  on  the  war. 
TTiere  is  in  the  romance  of  Morle  d'Arthur,  a  knight  who,  when 
he  was  upon  adventures,  went  always  invisible,  and  was  '  the  niar- 
vellest  knight  that  was  then  living,'  and  slew  many  better  men 
than  himself.  The  savages,  now  that  ihey  were  become  borse- 
men,  were  like  this  treacherous  knight  Garlon,  every  where  to  be 
feared,  and  no  where  to  be  found.  To  make  war  upon  them  with 
any  hope  or  chance  of  success,  it  was  necessary  to  become  sts  ferine 
^s  themselves :  that  is  the  word  which  best  expresses  the  qualities  re- 
quired fur  such  warfare,  in  vihich  no  man  was  lit  to  engage  unless 
he  could  live  like  a  wild  beast,  and  swim  like  a  water-fowl.  Expe- 
ditions were  frequently  undertaken,  from  the  impulse  of  shame,  and 
of  blind  anger.  The  country  of  Cordoba  alone  could  raise  twelve 
thoustinii  men;  and  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  Ihey  sometimes  mus- 
tered, and  set  forth  in  such  numbers,  unH  with  such  din  of  prepara- 
tion, that,  says  Dobrizhoffer,  you  would  have  thought  that  Troy 
was  about  to  be  besieged  again.  But  they  set  out  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  their  fathers  had  done  under  Ribera  and 
Yrala,  when  the  country  was  first  explored  and  conquered.  Those 
desperate  adventurers  carried  with  them  nothing  but  what  their 
miserable  Indian  slaves,  when  they  bad  any,  could  bear  on  tlieir 
backs  ;  they  waded  for  days  together  over  a  flooded  country  :  when 
it  was  pLissible  to  make  a  tire,  they  boiled  their  food  in  their  iron 
hats,  and  when  it  was  not,  they  ate  it  undressed.  But  their  de- 
scendants required  a  long  train  of  saddle  horses,  and  waggons,  and 
large  droves  of  cattle,  that  they  might  never  be  without  beef. 
Again  and  again  these  rash  attempts  were  made ;  the  savages  retired 
into  the  wilds  of  the  Chaco,  which  were  impervious  to  such  pur- 
suers; came  near  enoiiah  perhaps  to  carry  off  their  cattle  ;  suffered 
tbem  to  exhaust  their  meanii  and  their  strength,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
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fniits  of  victory  without  incurring  ihe  sliglilest  danger  or  inconve- 
nience,— or  sinking  a  blow,  unless  it  coulH  be  (lone  with  sure 
and  terrible  effect.  A  river  at  any  time  gave  them  perfect  securitv, 
for  none  of  the  Cordoban  soldiers  could  swim.  The  wreik  of  an 
Bnn)'  has  more  than  once  returned  from  such  an  expedition,  with- 
out having  seen  an  enemy.  Repealed  failures  had  at  length  com- 
pletely cowed  them,  and  they  fancied  themselves  as  little  able  to 
contend  against  the  Abipones  as  against  lightning,  or  pestilence. 
The  only  hope  was,  that  a  people  whom  it  was  not  possible  tu 
conquer  might  be  converted. 

The  want  of  good  government  and  good  feeling  also,  was  surb 
in  this  part  of  Spanish  Americ.n,  that  one  Spanish  town  wonid 
^dly  niiike  a  separate  peace  with  the  saviiges,  tiol  merely  for  the 
nke  of  security,  but  for  the  enormous  profit  which  they  derived 
I  ftom  purchasing  the  spoils  ;  in  this  manner  these  traitorous  wretches 
'•ometimes  obtained  treasure  taken  in  its  way  from  Peru,  in  exchange 
fbr  iron,  to  be  employed  in  war  against  their  countrymen,  and 
Aenlually  against  themselves,  when  by  accident  or  caprice  the  in- 
secure treaty  should  be  broken.  The  town  of  Santa  Yh  had  made 
'  ■  peace  of  this  kind  with  the  Mocobios,  and  some  hordes  of  that 
'  fbrmidable  tribe  pitched  their  tents  near  the  town,  and  frequented 
l^  for  tlie  purpose  of  buying  and  selling.  The  Jesuits  bad  a  col- 
lie there,  where  two  of  tlie  (Jaciques,  by  name  Alelin  and  Chitaliit, 
^ited  and  became  familiar.  'I'herearc  few  hearts  which  may  not 
iKe  reached  by  genuine  benevolence,  and  that  the  benevolence  of 
^e  Jesuits  towards  the  native  Indians  was  disinterested  and  pure, 
lihis  not  doubled  even  by  those  savages  who  despised  their  instruc- 
iions.  The  two  Mocobios  were  men  of  great  reputation  in  their 
ftiibes,  and  one  of  them  so  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  acuteness, 
ftat  ills  Jesuit  preceptor  thanked  God  his  talents  had  not  been 
iKi(dtivated  by  regular  education,  for  that  be  would  have  been  clever 
enough  to  deceive  the  whole  human  race.  It  may  be  inferred 
tflAt  in  the  process  of  catechizing,  the  catechumen  had  sometimes 
jpTopounded  questions  which  the  good  Father  did  not  find  it  easy 
b  answer:  but  the  stronger  his  intellect,  the  more  plainly  and 
Brectly  he  must  have  come  lo  this  conclusion,  that  the  religion 
rhich  made  the  Jesuits  wliat  ihey  were,  must  needs  be  good ;  and 
bat  a  settled  life  was  better  than  an  erratic  one.  They  consented 
S  receive*  instruction  from  these  teachers.  A  settlement  ac- 
rdingly  was  formed  for  them  and  their  followers  i  and  a  severe 
dibfeat,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Santiago,  the  only  people  in 
that  part  of  Houlh  America  who  were  formidable  to  the  Indians, 
gave  one  of  their  hordes,  about  this  time,  brought  a  lai^c  ac- 
cession of  aetllers  :  ihq  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  regarded  the 
conversion  of  this  Iribe  as  a  uipasure  of  such    imporlance  to  their 
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own  security,  tliat  tliey  iiravided  for  llieif  wants  with  a  liberality 
which  it  wuulH  have  been  welt  if  they  had  exercised  in  other  cases. 
'We  work  went  on  prosperously.  Tlie  children  were  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  juy  which  the  paretiU  expressed  at  seeing  them 
thus  raised  above  their  uwo  condition,  evinced  that  they  themselves 
were  rising  above  the  suvage  state  in  which  their  better  faculties 
luid  hitliL-rto  lain  (lormanl.  Those  who  possessed  the  requisite 
ear  or  voice  were  instructed  in  music,  and  they  proved  such  apt 
scbiilara  tliat  their  reputation  spread  through  the  province,  and 
they  «ere  sent  for  to  jwrforin  in  the  churches  at  Buenos-Ayres. 
Two  other  Reductions  were  soon  formed  from  the  same  nation; 
and  the  Ahiponca  were  induced,  by  their  example,  to  consent 
thnt  the  Jesuits  in  like  manner  should  receive  them  under  their 
paternal  care. 

This  nation  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  tlie  Riikahes,  who  pre- 
ferred the  open  country  ;  the  Nakaiketergehe,  who  were  the  Bosch- 
men,  or  Wood  Indians  of  the  race;  and  the  Yaaukanigas.  It  was 
a  chief  of  the  former  tribe,  by  name  Ychumenraikiu,  who  made 
conditions  for  his  countrymen  with  the  governor  of  Santa  Fd. 
Tlie  I'athers,  he  said,  might  instruct  the  young  people  in  their  reli- 
gion if  they  pleased,  but  the  elders  were  not  to  be  forced  to  learn 
it.  We,  said  he,  who  have  grown  old  in  our  own  way,  must  be 
allowed  still  to  hvc  and  believe  as  we  please.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  acceding  to  this  demand,  and  a  Reduction  was  accordingly 
formed  in  a  site  chosen  by  the  chief  himself :  the  situation  had  some 
disadvantages,  but  these  he  disregarded,  because  a  river  and  sur- 
rounding marshes  secured  it  from  any  surprize  by  the  Spaniards,  of 
which  he  had  a  latent  fear.  Still  there  was  one  important  point  to  be 
settled,  whether  the  peace  which  the  Abipones  had  made  at  Santa 
Fi  was  to  be  a  separate  or  a  general  one ;  and  upon  this,  what  in 
North  American  language  would  be  catted  a  Talk,  was  held  in  the 
new  colony,  the  chiefs  of  the  three  branches  being  present,  and  F. 
Joseph  Brigniel  acting  for  the  Spaniards.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  the  treaty  should  be  limited  tu  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Para- 
guay, and  that  the  people  of  Corrientes,  Asumpcion,  and  the  whole 
opposite  country  should  still  be  considered  enemies,  and  their  pro- 
perty fair  spoil.  If  they  made  peace  with  all,  they  said,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  use  of  arms,  an  end  of  that  military  glory 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  their  fatliers.  Their  especial  care 
ought  to  be  to  make  themselves  feared.  One  province  of  the 
Spaniards  they  must  have  as  a  field  for  war  and  for  booty;  they 
should  get  more  from  them  as  enemies  than  as  friends,  and  it  was 
better  to  be  dreaded  by  them  than  loved.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs,  Ychoalay, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  enemicB  among  hostile  tribes,  and  that 
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t^eir  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  speor  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  lost,  while  there  were  birds  and  beasts  to  pursue.  Peace 
with  all  the  Spaniards  was  a  boon  to  be  received  with  open 
arms.  They  might  then  sleep  on  both  ears,  and  live  no  longer 
upon  the  watch  a^  [hey  had  hitherto  done,  with  so  much  nn> 
certainty  and  discomfort.  No  one  could  think  thnt  he  advised 
diis  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards ;  he,  who  during  so  many  years,  had 
neither  spared  them  nor  himself.  It  was  iheir  own  benefit  that  he 
consulted.  His  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  chiefs  nndertook  to  see 
fbat  the  treaty  should  be  observed  hy  their  nation,  each  within  a 
certain  district  assigned  to  his  keeping;  something,  says  Dobrizr 
toffer,  as  the  Marcgraves  in  Germany  were  formerly  appointed  to 
ro tec t  their  borders. 

Ycboalay,  by  whose  influence  wiih  his  countrymen  the  general 
«eace  was  effected,  was  a  man  whose  natural  endowments  might 
lave  raised  him  to  distinction  among  die  Greeks  or  Romans;  but 
le  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  interesting  character  under  any 
circumstances.  He  was  of  the  Riikahe  branch,  and  related  to 
"Pebayakaikin,  the  chief  of  it,  and  the  man  of  most  power  and 
lenown  in  the  whole  nation.  The  people  of  Santa  F^  having  in 
bis  youth  made  a  separate  peace  wilh  his  tribe,  he  went  to  that 
Ifown,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Joseph  Benavides,  a  Spa-- 
',  whose  name  he  took,  and  was  so  generally  known  by  it 
%aiong  the  Spaniards,  that  by  that  name  he  is  called  in  Muriel's 
^*Sstory.  His  business  was  to  break  in  horses  and  guard  the  cattle ; 
wt  the  desire  of  learning  tlie  Spanish  language  was  the  motive 
ptbich  induced  him  to  leave  his  countrymen ;  and  because  the  oppor* 
^  mity  for  this  was  not  what  he  desired,  he  engaged  with  another 
j^aniard,  who  was  going  with  goods  to  Chili.  This  person  he  served 
'»  a  driver  on  thejourney,  and  settled  with  him  afterwards  at  Men- 
loza,  as  a  vine-dresser.  After  some  years  servitude,  during  which 
STchoalay  retained  the  courage  and  activity  of  his  nation,  he  re- 
turned  to  Santa  F^,  when  some  resentment  against  the  Spaniards 
■rose,  because  his  master  had  behaved  unjustly  towards  him  con- 
hsming  his  wages  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  learned,  that  a  Spaniard 
if  Cordoba  intended,  for  some  unexplained  motives,  to  murder 
lim.  Burning  with  rage  at  this  discovery,  he  rejoined  his  tribe, 
■ho  were  then  infesting  the  district  of  Cordoba,  and  speedily  made 
'lis  name  as  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  was  dear  to  his 
goDDtrymen.  Happy  were  they  who  could  serve  under  a  leader 
who  was  sure  always  to  conduct  them  wisely,  and  to  return  rich 
with  spoils !  Vet  he  forbore  from  all  hostilities  in  the  territory 
belonging  to  Santa  Fe,  as  if  he  felt  that  tliere  would  be  a  sort  of 
oioral  treason  in  making  war  against  a  people,  among  whom  he 
bad  once  been  domesticated,  and  with  many  of  w'hom  he  had 
V  3  lived 
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lived  ill  IihUiU  of  familiariiy  and  kindness.  Nor  would  he  tuSer 
hi*  followers  to  offer  any  injury  to  the  M  isHionaries ;  once  be 
rtscuf^d  a  FraiidacBii,  and  once  u  Jesuit  from  their  hands,  saying 
llial  iFivMj  men  were  not  the  enemies  of  the  Ahipones,  but,  even  in 
1 1  ii>  Judgment,  were  innocent. 

It  was  the  district  of  Cordoba  which  he  had  most  infeated,  and 
i:i  wliii'h  he  IiihI  pledged  himself  to  see  tliat  the  peace  was  ob- 
served by  his  nation;  but  he  conceived  his  own  huiiuur,  and  that  of 
his  natiuu,  was  equally  pledged  to  its  observance  in  all  other  parU. 
'Hieterrilorj  of  Asuinpcion  was  under  the  surety  of  Debayakatkin, 
who  belonged  to  ihe  Nakaiketergehe  branch:  (it  is  fortunate  that 
■  he  iinines  of  the  men  are  not  quite  so  portentous  as  tliut  of  the 
Iribc:)  but  notwithstanding  this,  a  small  horde  of  that  branch, 
uiid[:r  Oaherkaikin,  annoyed  it  with  frequent  incursions,  and  the 
iilhcr  caciques,  if  they  did  not  connive  at  lliis  breach  of  faith, 
made  no  ett'ort  to  prevent  il.  Ychoalay  alone  declared  that  the 
wrong  done  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  greater  than  (he  reproach 
which  was  brought  upon  the  Abipones,  and  that  both  must  be 
atoned  for ;  and  he  set  off  to  punish  the  aggressor,  with  a  force 
quite  equal  to  the  party  which  he  expected  to  encounter.  But  to 
his  shame  and  indignation,  when  on  the  point  of  attacking  Oaher- 
kaikin, he  fimnd  that  Debayakaikin  and  his  people  sided  with 
the  offender.  A  conHict  ensued,  from  which,  being  overpowered 
with  numbers,  the  Riikahes  hardly  escaped  by  flight,  Ychoalay  and 
two  of  his  comrades  losing  their  spears — a  toss  esteemed  as  dis- 
hoiiotirable  among  these  people  as  the  loss  of  a  shield  by  the  Spar- 
tans, The  quarrel  thus  begun  led  to  a  war  of  twenty  years  be- 
tween these  khidred  tribes,  Dobrizhoffer  requests  his  readers  not 
to  smile  because  he  compares  it  with  the  Trojan  war.  To  him 
indeed  it  was  of  much  more  consequeiicCj  involved  as  he  was  in  its 

Oaherkaikin,  the  author  of  this  mischief,  Dobrizhoffer,  in  his 
characteristic  manner,  begs  leave  to  compare  to  Achilles.  His 
name,  though  it  be  harder  than  '  Colkitto  or  Galasp,'  is  worse  in 
signification  than  appearance;  for  he  assumed  it  when  he  took  what 
may  be  called  their  degree  of  nobility,  and  in  plain  English  the  title 
might  be  rendered  Lord  Liar, — nomine  suo  digiiisiimus,  says  the 
Jesuit.  There  was  nothing  in  this  man  to  mitigate  the  savage  cha- 
racter: but  he  had  all  the  requisites  for  a  savage  warrior  in  perfec- 
tion. Ill  this  character  he  did  not  excel  Ychoalay,  but  he  rivalled 
him,  and  Ychoalay  could  nut  brook  a  rival  (or  military  fame.  He 
was  therefore  ah^ays  anxiously  devising  either  hnw  to  baffle  the 
stratagems  and  attacks  of  a  most  artful  and  intrepid  fue,  or  how  to 
take  him  at  advantage  and  deliver  liiniself-lVom  a  competitor,  and 
the  Riikahes  from  a  dreadful  enemy.  Though  he  was  deemed  suT- 
I  ticleMlly 
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ficieiilly  instructed  to  receive  baptism,  and  was  not  averse  from 
it,  all  perauasifiiis  to  undergo  the  baptismal  rile  were  miavaitiiig 
while  be  was  intent  upon  siich  Hesigns.  Wben  llri!;niel  urged 
him,  aa  he  often  did,  upon  the  subject,  be  Mould  reply,  '  Tatber,  let 
me  think  of  killing  Oaberkaikin.  My  bend  is  full  of  the  cares  of 
war.  Wben  peace  is  brought  about,  iben  I  shall  be  at  leisure 
to  hear  you  discourse  of  religion.'  He  bad  to  guard  against  De- 
bayakaikiu  also,  a  chief  of  more  power  than  llie  Lord  Liar,  and 
not  inferior  to  him  either  in  courage  or  cunning,  and  who  at  ibis 
^rime  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  biirde  of  unreclaimed  Moco- 
There  were  at  tbia  time  two  Reductions  of  the  Abipones,  that 
^f  St.  HieronyiHO,  in  which  Ychoalay  resided,  and  thatof  Concep- 
^on,  forty  miles  distant,  under  a  chief  called  Alaykin.  Debayakai- 
Kn  instructed  some  of  bis  people  lo  spread  a  report  that  the 
%tler  place  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Mocobios,  but  that  be 
Md  no  intention  of  attacking  Ychoalay's  settlement.  He  knew 
mat  the  report  would  prevent  the  Abipones  of  Concepcion  from 
Iping  to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen  at  St.  Hierouymo,  and 
i)  hoped  ;iIso  that  some  Christian  Mocobios,  who  bad  been  sent 
D  secure  that  Reduction  against  him,  would  be  dismissed,  when  it 
Was  beard  that  he  no  longer  entertained  any  hostile  inleutions. 
'£'he  Jesuits  at  St.  Hieronynio  happened  at  this  time  to  send 
)  their  brelbreu  at  Concepcion  fur  two  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
"TA  Spanish  herdsman  with  six  Abipones  went  for  the  beasts,  and 
Dobrinhoffer,  who  was  stationed  at  Concepcion,  accompanied  them 
on  their  return.  Alaykin  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  the 
journey,  saying  the  Mocobios  were  coming  to  attack  them  (hat 
^^Veuing,  and  he  would  full  in  with  them  on  the  way :  but  Dobriz- 
^Woffer  knew  to  bow  little  credit  such  reports  were  commonly  en- 
P'fitled,  and  proceeded,  as  be  had  expected,  without  molestation; — 
tiot  altogether  in  safely,  for  he  had  at  midnight  to  cross  the  river 
Key  and  an  inundation  which  it  bad  caused,  in  something  scarcely 
wider  than  a  coracle,  formed  of  a  single  bide,  in  which  he  bad  to 
keep  his  balance,  \(hile  the  Spaniard  swam  aud  drew  it  by  a  rope. 
Luckily  for  himself,  and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
and  manners  of  savage  men,  he  landed  in  safety,  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  two  of  his  brethren.  Brigniel  and  Ychoalay  had  gone 
to  Santa  Fe.  No  danger  was  apprehended,  and  as  the  Mocobios 
consumed  more  beef,  aall,  tobacco  and  Paraguay  tea,  than  could 
be  alToriied  from  a  colony  scantily  supplied,  they  were  dismissed. 
Debajakaikin's  stratagem  was  thus  completely  snccessfid.     He  was 

K siting  its  effect  in  the  near  woods.     The  Mocobios  departed  in 
■  morning,  and  at  evening,  when  be  knew  they  were  advanced  too 
lo  be  recalled,  he  debouched  in  sight  of  the  Reduction,  but  on 
ine  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  plain  where  ihe  caltle  were 
u  4  feidiug. 
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feeding.  Tlic  poor  herdsmin  wan  surprized  in  bis  but,  and  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  savage,  whose  father  had  fallen  io  the 
former  action;  nonie  of  bis  Indians  effected  their  escape  and  gave 
the  alarm;  the  others  were  made  prisoners;  and  all  the  cattle,  with 
abont  two  thousand  horses,  became  the  prey  of  the  invaders.  Tbe 
place  was  ill  provided  for  defence.  A  great  number  of  tbe  men  were 
gone  upon  a  bunting  party  to  catch  wild  horses,  and  there  were 
only  about  fourscore  remaining  in  the  Reduction,  and  these  at  the 
time  busily  engaged  in  singing  and  drinking  with  Ychamennukin^ 
the  chief  of  the  horde,  who  was  a  thorough  drunkard.  Drunk, 
however,  as  they  were,  the  alarm  sobered  them.  They  prepared 
themselves  for  war  by  smearing  their  faces  in  their  frightful  fashion, 
some  with  white,  some  with  the  purple  juice  of  urucu ;  but  blaGl^ 
from  their  pots  and  kettles,  was  the  prevailing  colour,  as  that  which 
made  them  appear  most  hideous,  and  therefore  in  their  estimation 
most  terrible.  They  sounded  their  instruments  of  martial  music,  if 
those  instniments  may  be  called  musical  which  are  intended  only 
to  produce  loud  and  alarming  sounds — horns,  and  flutes  made  of 
the  leg-bones  of  the  larger  birds,  and  of  beasts,  and  a  sort  of  trumpet 
made  of  tlie  shell  of  the  armadillo's  tail,  which  was  of  all  these  the 
loudest.  Dobrizhoffer,  who  must  have  been  an  honest  punster,  for 
he  never  spares,  even  in  Latin,  a  play  upoi^  words  if  it  pan  be 
brought  in,  says  of  these  trumpets,  non  aures  modo^  sed  qmnem 
latissime  auram  complent  fragore  horribili.  Then,  mounting  their 
iiorses,  they  set  off,  spear  m  hand,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  crossing 
the  river,  or  prevent  them  from  landing  if  the  attempt  wer^  made. 
Debayakaikin  was  too  practised  a  leader  to  expose  himself  at  any 
such  disadvantage ;  and  the  demonstration  on  both  sides  concluded 
for  the  day  with  an  agreement,  that  during  the  night  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  that  on  the  morrow  the  lot  of  war 
should  be  tried. 

This  agreement  was  more  in  the  manner  than  in  the  spirit  Qf 
chivalrous  times.  The  Abipones  had  none  of  that  courage  which 
shows  itself  in  seeking  and  braving  danger,  and  they  had  as  little  qf 
that  honour  which  elevates  and  ennobles  the  miliary  character. 
The  Riikahes  could  no^  trust  ])ebayakaikin's  word ;  their  scouts 
dierefore  were  abroad  all  night,  keeping  up  an  incessant  din  with 
horns  and  trumpets,  that  the  enemy  might  know  they  were  on  the 
alert.  It  was  a  tremendous  ni^ht  of  thifnder  and  lightning,  wind, 
and  heavy  rain.  '|!'he  women  and  chjlijren  had  crowded  for  safety 
ivithin  the  pali§ade  of  the  Jesuits'  house,  rplyipg  on  the  protection 
which  two  bad  fowling-pieces  could' afford  them :  the  ground 
whereon  they  gtpod  was  deluged  with  rain,  and  Dobrizhoffer,  who 
saw  them  only  by  the  momentary  light  which  the  lightning  spread 
j9.yer  tbe  whole  scene,  compared  them  to  frogs  in  a  marsh.     All 
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I^ir  liouseliold  goodx  and  treasures  tliey  had  deposited  in  the  Je- 
^ils'  hut,  filling  it  ao  that  the  poor  fathers  could  icarcely  find  room 
to  stir ;  and,  for  their  fiiilher  comfort,  the  choicest  pieces  in  the 
;  collection  were  Spanish  akulls,  preserved  as  the  trophies  of  their 
former  victims,  and  used  aa  drinking  cups.  It  is  not  strange  that 
poor  Dobrizhoffer  should  have  reckoned  this  among  the  moat  dis- 
turbed and  uncumfortuble  nights  he  ever  passed  in  America.  The 
storm  abated  towards  morning,  and  with  the  earliest  dawn  he  went 
abroad  lo  see  the  state  of  things.  The  Riikahes  were  hastening  to 
their  posts ;  few  as  they  were  in  number,  their  own  arithmetic  did 
not  estend  so  far,  and  they  desired  him  lo  count  them;  asking,  as  if 
to  derive  confidence  from  an  afiirmutive  reply,  if  they  were  not  a 
great  many?  No  enemy  appeared;  and  after  a  few  hours  it  was 
ascertained,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  that  Debayakaikin  had  kept 
his  word  as  little  as  ihey  expected.  Satisfied  with  having  killed  a 
Spaniard,  captured  a  few  Guarani  herdsmen,  and  taken  the  cattle, 
he  had  decamped  during  the  night  wiUi  his  booty.  The  body  of 
the  poor  Spaniard  was  brought  to  the  Reduction  a  shockiug  spec- 
.tnclei—it  was  the  same  man  who  bad  accompanied  Dubrizhofifer 
on  his  journey,  and  drawn  his  coracle  over  the  river ;  and  the  very 
hide  of  which  that  coracle  was  formed  served  now  as  a  bier  for 
carrying  him  to  the  grave. 

Ychoalay,  when  he  learnt  what  had  occurred  during  his  absence, 
panted  for  revenge.  A  first  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the 
floods,  and  he  returned  from  it  with  a  disease  which  the  Spaniards 
call  the  blind  small-pos.  A  second  terminated  more  perilously; 
for,  while  hardly  yet  recovered,  going  against  Oaherkaikin,  the 
Lord  Uar  wounded  him  with  two  arrows,  one  in  the  arm,  one 
t  yja  the  back  part  of  the  head,  w  here  the  bone-point  entered  the 
I ,  akull,  and  broke  in  it.  The  bow  of  the  Abipones  is  a  most  formi- 
'  l&ble  weapon :  in  length  it  is  just  of  a  man's  height,  and  so  elastic 
8  the  wood,  that  when  not  bent  to  tlie  string  it  is  straight  as  a  staif. 
rhe  string  is  made  either  of  fos-gut,  or  of  a  thread  spuii  from  the 
Sbres  of  a  species  of  palm,  and  of  extraordinary  strenglli.  The 
^row,  like  that  of  our  archers  in  old  times,  is  in  length  a  '  full 
h  yard  and  more  ;'  and  headed  either  with  iron,  wood,  or  bone ; 
H  fox's  leg-bone  being  preferred  for  this  purpose.  The  wooden 
joint  makes  a  worse  wound  than  the  iron,  occasioning  more  pain 
ind  inflammation,  as  if  the  wood  itself  were  in  some  degree 
jpoisoiious  (for  the  Abipones  never  poisoned  their  weapons);  but 
^e  bone  shaft  was  far  the  must  dangerous,  for  upon  attempting 
'  >  extract  it,  it  broke  like  glass  in  the  wound,  and  it  was  fre- 
uently  armed  with  three  or  four  barbs.  The  point  broke  in 
Xchoalay's  skull,  and  neither  his  own  people  nor  the  Jesuits  could 
:il:  he  suffered  dreadfully,  aim  his  life  was  in  immineiit  . 
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dMiger;  but  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  suffering,  for  to  have  ap- 
peared sensible  of  pain  was  what  he  would  have  considered  worse 
than  death.  He  was  removed  to  Santa  Fi,  to  be  under  the  care  of 
a  Portuguese  Franciscan,  in  great  repute  for  his  chirurgical  skill ; 
and  a  treniefldous  operation,  which  be  endured  with  characteristic 
fortitude,  saved  him. 

In  a  subsequent  action  he  wounded  Debayakaikin,  and  would 
have  slain  him,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  from  his  hands.  That 
chieftain  now  began  to  dread  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  such  ii 
foe ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  security,  went  with  his  whole  horde  to  the 
Reduction  of  S.  Fernando,  thinking  that  under  the  protection  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Yaaukanigas,  who  were  settled  there,  and  of 
the  Spaniards  at  Corrientes,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Parana, 
he  should  be  safe.  But  Ychoalay  followed  him  there,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  forcfe,  and  defied  him  to  battle.  Ttie  Jesuits  and  thte 
Governor  of  Corrientes  interposed,  and  by  their  interference  peace 
was  made,  upon  terms  which  Ychoalay  dictated.  He  obtained 
first,  as  the  point  wherein  his  honour  was  most  nearly  concerned, 
restitution  of  the  three  spears  which  he  had  lost  in  the  first  action ; 
the  herdsmen  who  had  been  made  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered, 
and  Debayakaikin  and  his  horde  were  to  remain  settled  iti  the  Rc^ 
duction ;  if  he  left  it  the  war  was  to  be  renewed.  The  conditions 
were  not  faithfully  observed.  The  Nakaiketergehes  wei-e  too 
much  accustomed  to  rapine  to  endure  a  life  of  hiaction.  They 
spoiled  and  slew  the  Spaniards  whenever  opportunity  could  be 
found;  and  as  such  things  could  not  be  kept  secret,  Debayakaikin, 
who  was  in  daily  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  Ychoalay,  re- 
moved to  the  Reduction  of  Conception,  to  be  farther  from  him. 
Here  his  people  resumed  their  old  habits,  and  falling  in  with  a 
party  of  the  St.  Hierony mites,  on  their  return  from  horse-hunting, 
beat  them,  and  robbed  them  of  the  horses.  When  this  com- 
plaint was  carried  to  Ychamenraikin,  a  force  of  three  hundred  men, 
many  of  whom  were  Mocobio  converts,  was  immediately  raised; 
and  Ychamenraikin  and  Ychoalay  set  out  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 
Heir  superiority  of  numbers  made  them  on  this  occasion  act 
with  unusual  temper ;  for  instead  of  falling  upon  theni,  they  sent 
messengers,  and  quietly  demanded  restitution  of  the  horses.  But 
on  the  enemy's  part  a  sense  of  inferiority  seems  to  have  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  act  desperately ;  though  they  were  only  twenty 
men,  they  returned  an  answer  of  defiance,  blew  their  trumpets, 
and  prepared  for  battle ;  and,  by  a  chance  as  singular  as  it  was 
unfortunate  for  them,  the  first  arrow  that  was  discharged  killed 
Ychamenraikin.  Dreadful  vengeiince  was  taken  for  his  death. 
The  Nakaiketergehes  with  desperate  courage  stood  their  ground, 
and  to  a  man  fell  where  they  stood.     But  the  conquerors  were  ndt 

yet 
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icl  nice  llian  the  Abipona^ 
:>  hud  fled  iTito  the  woods. 


yet  satisfied.  The  Mocobios,  a  im 
pursued  the  women  and  childre 
butchered  forty  of  them,  and  iimde  niuny  more  prisoners. 

The  news  of  the  victory  and  of  Ychamenraikin's  deslli  WM*  1 
brought  by  a  messenger  with  all  haste  to  the  Reduction.  Suefc  I 
a  success,  under  nny  other  circum^stances,  would  have  excited  I 
general  and  riotous  joy  ;  but  all  other  thoughts  were  overpowered  j 
by  grief  fur  the  loss  of  their  chieftain.  He  was  especinlly  lamented  j 
by  the  women,  because  he  had  a  great  many  wives,  and  frequently  j 
changed  them  ;  and  therefore,  says  Dobrizhofier,  many  of  ths  | 
weaker  sex  had  always  their  eyes  upon  him.  A  second  messenger  , 
fallowed  with  tidings,  that  on  the  eusuitig  evening  the  hutics  of 
Yclianienraikin  would  be  brought  home, — the  Hesh,  according  (tt  J 
their  custom,  when  any  one  died  far  from  home,  had  been  sepa^'  I 
niled  from  the  skeleton  and  buried.  Preparations  were  imiiitti<  I 
Hiately  made  for  the  solemn  reception  of  the  remains.  Thecer^  I 
inoiiy  was  directed  by  the  two  most  distinguislied  Keehets,  of  I 
conjiiiors  of  the  horde,  who  went  out  twelve  miles  with  all  tbe  I 
woiHcii  to  meet  the  dead.  The  two  Keebets  then  led  the  way  on  i 
honeback,  the  horses  hung  with  bells,  and  properly  omamentel  1 
with  trappings  and  with  the  plumes  of  the  Naudu,  or  Anieiicatt  I 
ostrich.  Each  carried  a  spear,  with  a  small  brass  betl  at  the  eudi  % 
and  they  preceded  tbe  procession,  not  as  forming  part  of  it,  bH  I 
galloping  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimiA  i 
ill  another;  sometimes  as  if  they  were  about  to  charge  the  traini  I 
The  women  followed,  all  having  shorn  their  hiiir,  that  being  tM  \ 
form  of  general  mourning  for  a  cacique.  The  widows  of  the  de-^  ] 
ceased  wore  a  mourning  garment  of  black  and  red  ;  it  covered  the  I 
head,  shoulders,  and  breast,  and  the  form  was  like  that  of  a  capit^  j 
chin's  habit.  They  came  in  a  long  and  well  ordered  train,  but  J 
with  a  loud  and  unremitting  din  of  rattles,  tambours  of  all  size^-  1 
and  lamentations,  or  rather  ululalions,  which,  says  DobrizhofFerj  I 
seemed  to  fatigue  the  very  air.  Their  grief  however  was  realj  I 
and  they  wept  profusely.  Next  in  the  procession  came  iIm)  J 
remains  of  the  cacique,  bonie  on  a  horse's  hide,  under  a  rich  1 
mantle,  which  sis  Abipones  supported  on  their  spears,  like  A  I 
canopy.  His  people  followed  on  horseback,  armed  with  bowj  | 
(fuiver,  and  spear,  all  shorn,  and  bearing  unfeigned  sorrow  in  their 
looks.  The  prisoners,  consisting  wholly  of  women  and  children, 
came  last,  all  on  horseback.  A  hut,  more  spacious  than  their 
ordinary  habitations,  had  been  prepared  for  the  obsequies  ;  at  ond 
end  there  was  a  sort  of  raised  scaffolding;,  constructed  of  reed8|  I 
\i  here  the  skeleton  was  plnced  upright,  dressed,  and  with  a  hat  | 
upon  the  skull,  there  to  remain  nine  dajs,  llie  men  drinking  Id  ] 
Ills    honour,   and    the   women    bewailing   him,  during  the   uhol*    ] 
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Jime.  Kt  vrro,  potatumne  iiherafiin  a  viris,  num  pertinaciiu 
pitiratum  tit  a  famtHis,  ardnumftierit  staluere ;  so  saja  ihe  good 
(termiin  Jesuit,  who  was  preseiii,  and  taking  iittle  part  in  the  grief, 
and  none  in  the  potations,  calmly  and  soberly  bebeltl  the  whole. 
When  (he  novaine  was  eiiiled,  the  boues  were  carried  some  dajs 
journey  to  the  Tamily  burial-place,  and  there  deposited.  Among 
thosv  savages  the  graves  of  iheir  forerathers  are  sacred  places, — i 
feeling,  of  which,  congenial  lo  the  human  heart  as  it  is,  and  salu- 
tary for  it,  Urge  citiea  and  crowded  burial -gi'ounds  have  deprived 
us.  'Hie  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  were  not  more  anxious  to 
secure  the  bodies  of  tlieir  friends  who  fell  in  battle.  If  at  tlie 
time  they  could  not  bear  away  llie  corpse,  they  never  rested  till 
they  bad  returned,  and  elTected  their  desire ;  and  these  poor  savages 
have  often  carried  the  b'lnea  of  their  friends  eight  hundred  miles, 
to  the  appointed  resling-place.  These  pluces,  however  distant, 
were  never  forgotten  by  them  ^  and  though  there  was  no  munumetit 
to  denote  the  spot,  certain  marks  upon  the  trees,  a  direction  which 
was  banded  down  from  father  to  son,  sufficed  for  tinding  it. 

Though  Debayakaikin's  people  hud  been  the  aggressors,  and 
that  wantonly  loo,  on  this  occasion,  the  merciless  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  fur  Ycltamenraikiu  made  them  feel  like  the 
injured  party.  The  Keduction  of  the  Concepcion  was  in  an. uproar 
at  the  dreadful  news,  and  the  Jesuit  who  directed  it  was  in  inuni- 
iicnt  danger  of  his  life.  To  appease  them,  and  prevent  mischief  to 
the  Spaniards,  from  a  quarrel  bel^teen  two  hordes,  who  were  both 
in  alliance  with  them,  a  messenger  waa  sent  by  the  governor  of 
Santiago,  to  request  that  the  prisoners  might  be  restored. 
Ychonlay  would  readily  have  consented,  hut  the  Mocobios  refused. 
They  had  then  to  expect  an  attack,  and  after  some  weeks  watchful 
expectation,  Debnyakaikin,  with  his  usual  policy,  appeared  at  a 
time  when  be  supposed  their  vigilance  would  be  wearied  out.  On 
this  occasion  also  he  had  succeeded  iu  dividing  his  enemies  by 
threatening  bolh^  so  that  the  Mocobios,  who  expected  to  be  as- 
sailed themselves,  did  not  venture  to  come  to  Ychoalay's  assistance- 
He  arrived  at  night,  and  his  people  spent  it  iu  slaughtering  the 
hine  of  the  Kiikahes,  and  driving  away  their  horses :  having  done 
this,  they  sent  messengers  in  the  morning  to  defy  iheni  to  an  a]>- 
pointed  place  of  battle.  Ychoalay  replied  that  horses,  and  not  wijl, 
were  wanting  for  them  to  accept  the  challenge.  Debayakaikiu 
bad  got  the  horses,  and  might  use  them  to  approach  the  town; 
tlien  he  would  be  ready  to  meet  him.  The  Riikahes,  in  full  ex- 
pectation that  the  attack  would  now  be  brought  home  to  tbeni, 
prepared  for  battle ;  courage  was  not  wanting,  but  Dobrizhofier 
saw  with  alarm  how  inferior  in  number  tltey  were  to  the  enemy; 
ynd  Imoyjiig  well  tliat  Ychoalay  was  in  far  greater  danger  than  any 

other 
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other  person,  because  his  life  would  be  aimed  at  by  all  his  oppcw  J 
iieiils,  would  fain  have  secured  bia  Halvation,  (according  to  his  ba>''l 
lief,)  by  baptizing  bim  before  he  went  inlo  action.  The  incov'  fl 
gruily  of  the  proposal  to  ihe  act  in  which  Ychoalay  was  employed  I 
when  it  was  made,  was  felt  by  both  parlies,  for  he  was  whettiitf  I 
the  head  of  his  spear  at  the  time,  and  greasing  the  iron,  thatKj 
might  enter  an  enemy's  body  more  smoothly,  and  pierce  deeper 
The  Jesuit  however,  who  had  a  true  regard  for  Ychoalay,  thougl 
it  bis  duty  to  make  the  proposal ;  and  ihe  Indian,  who  km 
respected  his  motive,  but  retained  his  own  saner  opinion 
state  of  mind  which  was  required  fur  that  ceremony,  made  him  ntf-l 

From  sun-rise  till  noon  tbey  remained  in  ibis  state  of  expects 
tion,  till  at  last  a  messenger  arrived  from  Debayakaikin,  saying  b 
certainly  should  not  give  battle  in  sight  of  the  Reduction,  wherefl 
he  doubled  not,  there  was  plenty  of  tire-arms  ;  and  under  that  imJ^fl 
pression  he  withdrew  his  forces.  The  very  error  of  their  eneiii5* 
made  the  Riikahes  more  sensible  that  this  ought  to  have  been  tl^ 
case,  and  an  angry  feeling  that  it  was  not  so  arose  against  thi 
Spaniards,  who  had  left  them  to  their  own  means  of  defence! 
Dobrizhofler  and  his  comrade  Father  Brigniel  had  little  leisure  to 
enjoy  their  escape  from  the  morning's  danger.  In  the  evening 
Ychoalay  came  to  theui  with  a  countenance  overcast,  a  thing 
unusual  with  bim  ;  '  Ho  Father  !  (said  he)  our  people  are  tired  of 
this  place,  and  of  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  blame  them.  For  the  sake  of  the  Spaniards,  we 
have  engaged  in  war  against  our  own  countrymen,  and  we  have 
been  their  best  defenders  against  Bebayakaikin,  Oaherkaikin,  and 
their  followers.  For  this  cause  we  have  so  often  been  spoiled  of 
our  cattle,  so  many  of  us  have  been  wounded,  and  so  many  have 
been  slain:  the  Spaniards  know  all  this,  and  look  on,  without 
sending  us  that  assistance  which  they  had  promised  us  to  afford 
in  lime  of  need.  Enemies  we  cannot  call  them,  but  neitlier  can 
we  call  them  friends ;  and  therefore  my  tribesmen  think  of  for- 
saking this  place.  For  old  friendship's  sake,  I  advise  you,  without 
delay,  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  Santa  F^,  and  ask  him  for  a 
guard,  who  may  convoy  you  to  a  place  of  safety,  before  it  comes 
into  the  head  of  ihese  Indians,  exasperated  as  they  are  with  the 
recent  loss  of  their  horses,  to  put  you  to  death  ■  for  I  am  not  able 
to  defend  you.  Do  this  while  it  is  time,  and  I  will  provide  a  man 
to  carry  your  letter.'  The  stern  and  lowering  countenances  of  the 
people  plainly  evinced  that  there  was  good  reason  for  what  he  said. 
A  lucky  accident  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  when  there 
appeared  no  reasonable  hope.  Just  at  this  time  a  horde  of  ma- 
_-^uding  Abipones  had  been  discovered  in  a  situation  where  thp 

Governor^ 
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Qovenwr  of  SunU  F^  dec-med  it  iicccasnry  to  attack  them:  a  Spa- 
niih  force  was  ordereii  for  lliU  service,  and  messengers  were  now 
on  the  woy,  requiring  Yclioaluy  with  his  people,  ani!  with  the 
Mociibinn,  to  take  part  ill  ihe  expedition.  Such  an  invitation 
coming  at  this  crisis  set  all  |i>  righia ;  the  Kiikabes  were  Hattered, 
because  llmir  services  were  required,  nnd  they  vi'ere  delighted  by 
the  pros[>ect  of  vengeance  which  was  thus  afforded  them.  Mo 
time  was  lost  in  procuring  liorses  from  one  of  their  bidden  pas- 
hires,  (they  had  always  such  in  reserve,)  and  they  joined  the 
Spaniards  without  delay.  When  they  came  to  the  spot  the  enemy 
bad  decamped.  Ychoalay  was  desired  to  guide  the  pursuit;  he 
Iraced  itiem  where  a  less  experienced  eye  would  have  discovered 
BO  vestiges.  The  horde  was  surrounded,  surprized,  and  every 
person  taken  without  resistance,  and  carried  prisoners  to  S.  Hiero- 
nymo,  the  whole  success  being  ascribed,  as  was  due,  to  Ychoalay. 
In  wars  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  contests  where  passion  rather  than 
interest  is  concerned,  injury  provokes  injury,  and  thus  the  evi!  is 
perpetnated.  The  Nakaiketergches  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  a 
tiruel  one  was  taken  by  Oaherkaikin's  people  upon  a  party  of 
Ychonlay's,  mostly  women  and  children,  whom  they  murdered 
upon  a  journey.  Roused  by  this  wrong,  Ychoalav  summoned  his 
tribe  to  arms,  and  set  forth  to  seek  the  enemy,  llis  way  lay  by 
the  Reduction  of  S.  Fernando,  whither  Dobrhhoffer  had  been 
removed,  after  residing  two  years  at  S.  llieronymo.  The  Jesuit 
admired  their  appearance  and  their  excellent  order;  ihey  were 
armed  with  iron  spears,  they  wore  hats,  and  their  horses  were 
equipped  with  Spanish  trappings,  so  that  ihey  rather  resembled  a 
body  of  Spanish  than  of  Indian  horsemen.  Arriving  at  noon,  they 
chose  a  position  for  the  night  upon  an  eminence,  secured  in  the 
rear  by  a  wood,  and  by  marshes  on  both  sides  ;  with  a  wide 
Mid  open  plain  below  for  their  horses,  in  full  view.  As  usual  on 
these  expeditions,  they  pitched  no  tents,  but  encamped  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  some  kept  watch  with  the  horses, 
others  beside  the- watch  tires;  the  rest  slept  upon  the  ground,  the 
saddle  serving  for  a  pillow,  and  [he  horsecloth  for  a  wrapper,  and 
every  man  had  his  spear  lixed  in  the  ground  beside  him.  Tims  the 
slightest  alarm  would  have  found  them  ready,  and  in  their  place. 

On  any  other  occasion  this  Mould  have  been  a  welcome  visit  to 
I>obrizh offer,  an  event  [o  enliven  a  life  which  stood  in  need  of 
something  to  cheer  it  amid  its  anxieties  and  discomforts.  TTie 
Riikahes  were  his  old  acquaintances,  some  of  them  his  old  friends ; 
all  had  been  under  his  care,  and  that  care  had  upon  many  of  them 
been  well  bestowed.  The  letters  which  they  brought  from  Brig- 
niel  informed  him,  that  a  great  number  of  tbeni  had  been,  by 
Ychoalay 's  desire,  baptized  before  they  began  their  expedition ;  and 

they 
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they  themselves  were  enger  to  acquaint  tiioi  will)  ibeir  Christian 
mmes.  DobrizbofFer  and  Ychoaiay  loved  and  esteemed  each 
Other,  and  their  meeting  was  one  of  those  occurrences  which  we 
*  lolc  back  upon   as  one  of  the  sunny  hours  of  life.     The  Jesuit 

jpin  pressed  upon  him  affectionately  the  propriety  of  receiving 
luptism,  and  with  more  fitness  now  than  when  he  had  been  greasing 

IIS  sptar,  he  himself  hnvin^  recommended  it  to  his  followersi 
Put  the  Indian  still  declared  that  he  was  not  in  a  proper  slate 
qf  miud  :  bis  thoughts  were  bent  wholly  upon  war,  he  said;  tliey 
mre  not  what  ihey  uught  to  be  to  render  him  worthy  of  that  rile, 

vVhcu  Dobrizhoffur  represented,  and  in  the  hope  of  giving  weight 
t^  the  represenlaliiins,  exaggerati-d  the  danger  lo  which  he  wsa 
sbout  to  expose  himself,  lie  treated  it  lightly,  relying  upon  his 
qumbers,  his  prudence,  and  his  fortune.  '  Pitying  his  blindness, 
(^ys  the  Father,)  I  commended  liim  to  God,  good  man  as  he  was 
in  all  other  things.'  Dtibrizhoffer's  exertions  among  the  people  of 
lUA  own  Keduction  were  uf  more  avail :  be  warned  them  not  to 
qasist  the  Lord  Liar  at  this  lime,  directly  or  indirectly,  telling  them 
that  Ychoaiay  did  not  require  or  want  their  aid,  but  that  he  would 
not  suffer  tliem  to  aid  his  enemy,  and  the  enemy  oF  the  Spaniards. 
His  arguments  or  his  authority  proved  effectual.  Oaherkaikin  had 
but  a  handful  of  men  with  bim,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
were  marauding  in  the  Spaniards'  comiiry.  tie  was  strongly 
soflted,  with  a  wood  behind  and  on  both  sides,  and  a  marsh  in  front, 
^choalay,  with  his  wonted  inlrepidily,  alighted,  entered  the  marsh 
I  foot,  and  gained  a  spot  from  whence  to  reach  the  foe  with  bis 
wrows  ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  younger  Riikahes  followed  him  :  the 
Hflers  declared  it  imprudent  to  attack  a  foe  so  strongly  posted,  and 
remained  on  horseback  like  unconcerned  spectators.  They  who 
were  engaged  were  made  by  this  desertion  more  eager  for  success, 
I  ^tid  tbey  did  not  retire  from  the  contest  till  Oaberkakin  had  re- 
ceived three  severe  wounds,  and  almost  all  bis  people  were  hurt. 
Ychoaiay  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  horde,  and  relumed  with  hia 
Bpoilsto  S.  Fernando.  Dobrizboffer's  colleague,  F.  Klein,  had  in 
tt>£  niean  time  arrived  there  with  the  governor  of  Corrientes,  and 
lit  their  entreaty  Ychoulay  consented  to  make  peace  with  his  enemy, 
:pEpyided  Ouherkaikin  and  bjs  people  would  settle  iu  this  Keduc- 
'ti^,  and  cease  from  llieir  evil  courses.  The  Lord  Liar  consented 
4^  what  he  dared  not  lefuse;  true  to  his  appellation,  and  to  tliat 
idnly,  with  a  determination  to  keep  bis  word  uo  longer  than  it  suited 

.The  whole  of  the  Abipones  were  now  collected  in  three 
Ifeductious.  Little  progress  had  been  made  in  their  conver- 
•ipn,  atid  less  in  tiieir  civiliz;ition ;  but  the  first  great  step 
^Vtard  t>o(b   was,  secured,  and  the  Jesuits  were  nut  impatient. 

They 
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They  had  foliled  the  savRgfs,  and  wild  time  and  prudence  ever)- 
tiling  el»e  might  be  accomplished.  These  fair  and  certain  pros- 
pects were  interrupted  by  that  fatal  treaty  betneen  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  in  wliich  seven  of  the  most  tlourishing 
Guarani  tteductions  were  ceded  to  the  Portiigueze  \  an  act  of  the 
greatest  injustice  and  cruelty,  but  committed  in  ignorance  of  its 
real  nature.  'Hie  history  of  thai  unhappy  transaction  has  lately, 
for  the  first  time,  been  fully  and  faithfully  related.  So  flagrant  was 
the  iniquity,  that,  little  compunctious  as  the  Spaniards  of  America 
were,  many  men  of  Santa  Ft(  refused  to  serve  against  the  injured 
ludiann.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  effect  it  would  produce 
upon  a  people  like  the  Abipones,  who  had  not  yet  laid  aside  their 
suspicion  of  the  Spaniards,  hurdly  indeed  their  enmity,  and  who 
were  moreover  quick -sigh  ted,  and  gifted  with  a  teen  perception  of 
natural  Jusiice.  Poor  Dobrizhoffer,  almost  heart-bro ten  himself 
at  the  consequence  of  a  measure  so  inconsiderate  and  inexcusable, 
overheard  some  old  Abipones  discoursing  of  the  news,  'Re- 
member, (said  one  of  them,)  how  we  used  to  hear  these  Guaranies 
praised  when  we  were  boys.  All  of  them  suffer  the  priest  to 
wash  tlieir  heads  (the  phrase  which  they  used  for  baptism);  they 
went  daily  to  church ;  they  worked  at  many  employments,  and  even 
delighted  in  their  work.  If  the  governors  required  tlieir  services, 
they  spared  neither  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  nor  their  life's  blood. 
They  obeyed  the  priests  perfectly,  ihey  offered  injury  to  none ;  but 
by  the  testimony  of  all  men  were  full  of  kindness  to  all.  And  yet 
they  are  turned  out  of  their  towns  and  houses  !  What  then,  think 
you,  will  the  Spaniards  do  with  us, — with  us,  who  have  refused  to 
let  our  heads  be  washed,  who  hate  the  church,  who  neither  use  the 
axe  nor  the  plough,  and  will  not  cultivate  the  ground ;  and,  though 
most  of  us  abstain,  indeed,  from  killing  the  Spaniards,  steal  horses 
even  from  those  who  are  our  friends  ?  If  they  have  not  spared  the 
Guaranies,  who  are  their  best  friends,  how  will  they  deal  with  us, 
who  are  not  yet  good  ones?  And  while  we  are  gathered  together, 
here  we  are  at  their  mercy  !' 

As  soon  as  the  Captain  of  Corrientcs  marched  with  his  troops  to 
join  the  allied  armies  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  Oaher- 
kaikin,  whom  their  neighbourhood  had  hitherto  restrained,  with- 
drew from  S.  Fernando  with  all  his  people,  and  resumed  his  old 
habits  of  predatory  life.  Many,  in  like  manner,  left  the  other 
Reductions.  Ychoalay  himself  was  deserted  by  not  a  few  of  his 
tribesmen ;  and  his  old  enemies,  in  the  hope  of  sure  triumph, 
exultingly  declared  that  he  could  now  neither  aijsist  the  Spaniards, 
nor  be  by  them  assisted.  A  large  paity  of  these  depredators,  who 
had  been  found  by  some  Mocobios  and  Vilelas,  drove  away  a 
numerous  collection  of  horses  and  a  great  number  of  sheep  from  a 
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grazing  staliun  belonging  lo  the  Reduction ;  and   carried    off  lh« 

women  as  prisoners,  except  one  old  woman,  whom  tliey  sent  with 

a  insolent  metisage  to  Ycboalay,  that  if  he  liked  to  look  after  his 

' :,  and  try  to  recover  them,  they  would  wait   for  him  on  the 

1  of  the  river  Ychiniaye.     They  had  soon  cause  to  repent  the 

Kilt.     It  roused  him  and  his  railhfiil  followers.     Without  lielay 

ley  bastened  to  the  plnce,  surprized  the  enemy,  who  expected  no 

ich  speedy  answer  tu  their  bravado,  fell  tipun  them  with  com- 

Uete  success,  aitd  nearly  destroyed  the  whole.     Unpropilious  as 

3  circumstances  of  the  times   were  in  all  other    repects,  they 

ought  Ychoalay  into  full  action,  and  gave  him  at  length  an  oppor- 

nity  of  having  his  hear  1*9- desire  upon  his  old  enemy  Debayakaikin. 

bat  chieftain  was  at  the  head  of  the  marauding  hordes ;  the  Spa- 

iards  had  made  an  expedition  against  tliem  without  success,  and 

ley  were  daily  becoming  more  adventurous  and  formidable.   Ycho- 

lay,  taught  by  experience  that  any  auxiliary  force  of  Mocobios 

'  Spaniards  was  less  to  be  relied  on   than   his  own   tried  foU 

nvers,  declined  all  assistunce,  and  set  out  from  S.  Fernando  in 

of  litem.     After  some  days  journey  he  came  near  the  place 

Inhere  they  were  encamped  ;  and  then,  to  the  surprize  of  his  peo- 

nle,  he  proposed  to  turn  back.     A  certain  apprehension,  he  said, 

eknew  not  what,  had  come  over  him.     'lliey  well  knew  that  it  was 

b  unusual  thing  for  him  to  fear,  even  in  extreme  danger.    Unusual 

_   B  it  was,  he  was  sensible  of  that  emotion  now ;  it  was  an  ill 

omen,  and   therefore  they  had  better  return,     Well   known   and 

proved  as  his  courage  had   beeu,  he  risked  no   reputation  by  the 

ConFeBsiou  of  this  state  of  miud.     His  people,  like  himself,  looked 

npon  it  as  an  indication  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  they 

were  returning,  ivhen  one  of  them  proposed  that,  rather  then  return 

empty-handed,  they  should  drive  away  the  enemy's  horses,  which  a 

noted  marauder,  Pacbieke  by  name,  was  tending  in  some  neighbouring 

pastures.     Pachieke  saw  them  while  thus  employed,  galloped  to 

the  encampment,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  and  Debayakaikin  hastened 

to  the  rescue.     1'he  battle  which  Ychoalay  woidd  faiu  have  avoided 

was  thus  brought  on,  and  it  was  desperately  fought ;  both  parties, 

as  was  their  custom,  aligliHng  to  fight  on  foot.     Debayakaikin  fell 

by  Ychoalay's  hand  ;  and  the  victory  would  have  been  pursued  to 

the  destruction  of  all  his  people,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  again 

withheld  his  tribesmen,  telling  them  to  spare  men,  who  did  not 

deserve  death  for  obeying  their  chief. 

Debayakaikin  was  a  kinsman  of  Ychoalay 'i,  and  had  taught  him 
in  his  childhood  to  ride ;  but  a  long  series  of  hostilities,  with  many 
injuries  and  insults  on  his  part,  had  effaced  all  kindly  feelings  even 
from  so  generous  a  heart.  The  heads  of  the  fallen  Cacitjiic  and 
of  four  other  chiefs  were  carried  home  in  triumph  and  suspended 
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from  B  gallows,  erected  Tor  that  purpose  in  the  square  of  the  Re- 
duction, and  there,  on  his  triumphant  entry,  Vchoalay  addressed 
the  inhabitants,  and  boaiitcd  of  his  exploits  as  honestly  now  as 
be  had  lately  confessed  the  unaccountable  emotion  of  fear  with 
which  he  had  been  oppressed.  '  Behold,'  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  heads,  '  the  punishment  of  a  faith  so  often  violated !  Behold 
the  proof  of  our  valour !  Feed  your  eyes  there  with  the  spoils  of 
our  capital  enemies,  who  for  so  long  a  time  never  suffered  us  to 
breathe  in  peace,  for  whose  sake  we  have  past  so  many  watchful 
nights,  and  performed  so  many  arduous  marches,  and  endured  so 
many  painfuE  wounds!  Long  as  these  wars  have  continued,  and 
often  as  Bebayakaikin  met  us  in  battle,  he  never  could  subdue  us, 
nor  could  we  ever  subdue  him,  till  this  one  great  day  has  put  an  end 
to  a  contest  which  had  hitlierlo  been  variousand  doubtful.  Much, 
if  you  please,  you  may  ascribe  to  fortune,  but  you  must  allow 
that  more  is  due  to  our  own  valour  ;  for  you  yourselves  bear 
testimony  that  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  warriors  whom  I 
had  chosen  to  be  my  comrades,  nor  they  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
leader.  He  who  so  often  threatened  your  lives,  has  lost  bis  own 
by  this  spear  ;  he  is  no  longer  to  he  dreaded,  neither  is  he  to  be 
deplored,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  tears  \^bicb  are  willingly 
paid  to  others.  For  although  connected  with  us  by  blood,  he  was 
ever  hostile  in  mind  towards  lis.  His  haired,  his  cunning,  his 
rage  were  all  directed  against  us.  There  hanga  the  head  in  which 
so  many  treacheries  were  devised!  The  enemies  who  remain 
are  not  worthy  of  our  fear,  now  that  the  bravest  have  fallen. 
The  stream  ceases  when  the  springs  are  dry.  When  the  head 
of  the  serpent  is  cut  olT,  the  body  may  wriggle  for  awhile,  but  it 
is  harmless,  and  soon  becomes  putrid.'  Dobrizhoffer  says  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  has  made  this  oration  for  Ychoalay ;  elo- 
quence, he  says,  is  far  more  common  among  the  Indians,  than  it  is 
with  us  in  common  life.  The  truth  is,  that  most  persons  are  elo- 
quent when  they  speak  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling :  the 
matter  of  what  he  thus  delivers  is  no  doubt  genuine,  hut  it  has  lust 
its  character  in  being  transferred,  from  a  compound  and  flgurative 
American  language,  to  good  Latin. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  that  slate  of  anxious  and  exasperated 
feeing  in  which,  while  Debayskaikin  lived,  he  was  kept,  partly  by 
apprehension  of  hia  rival's  design  and  partly  by  jealousy  of  his  re- 
putation, Ychoalay  declared  himself  ready  to  receive  baptism.  The 
governor  of  Santa  Fe  was  then  in  the  Reduction,  and  requested 
him  to  postpone  it  till  the  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  the 
most  public  manner  at  Santa  Fe.  Though  this  was  intended  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  it  offended  Ychoalay.  It  probably  disturbed  his 
mind ;  it  had  often  and  earnestly  been  represented  to  him  that  there 

could 


could  be  no  salvation  for  liitii  unless  he  received  ihis  expiatory  rite; 
delay,  he  had  atwayt  been  assured,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment, 
jiwas  infinitely  dangerous,  but  either  lliey  were  less  solicitous  iu  rea- 
lity for  his  eternnl  welfare  llian  they  had  always  professed  ihem- 
^Ives  to  be,  or  the  rite  itself  was  of  less  consequence,  and  might 
safely  be  postponed.  So  he  seems  to  have  received  it,  and  his  faith 
iippareiitly  was  shaken,  for  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  he 
would  listen  to  any  further  persuasions ;  then  he  was  baptized  at 
inta  Fe — ^the  governor  was  his  sponsor.  A  feast  was  made  upon 
s  occasion,  and  all  the  liononrs  shown  him  which  could  then  be 
'bestowed.  He  deserved  indeed  the  utmost  gratitude  from  the  Spa- 
Is,  to  whom  he  had  sliown  himself  as  faithful  and  as  zealouB  in 
idliance,  as  he  had  once  been  terrible  in  war. 

Ychoalay  was  free  from  all  the  ordinary  vices  of  a  savage.  He 
attached  himself  to  one  wife  during  his  pagan  slate,  he  abhorred 
drunkenness,  and  never  would  be  present  al  a  drinking  parly,  except 
^rlien  it  was  held  as  a  council  of  war,  and  duty  required  his  prr- 
•ence  ;  he  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  jng^lers  and  all  their  craft ; 
watched  over  his  people  with  the  vigilance  of  a  good  magis- 
Irate  and  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Often  when  with  incredible 
exertion  he  had  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  cattle  of  the  Spaniards 
which  the  marauders  had  driven  far  away,  he  refused  all  reward, 
lying,  they  knew  he  was  their  friend,  and  ought  not  to  take  him  for 
n  hireling.  He  restrained  his  people  from  killing  calves  and  cows 
I  preference  to  other  meal,  convincing  them  that  tliey  were  pre- 
nring  scarcity  for  themselves;  and  he  advised  them  not  to  make 
'temselves  dependent  upon  certain  comforts  which  the  Jesuits  gave 
Km  in  reward  for  their  labour,  such  as  the  Paraguay  tea,  till  they 
viere  sure  that  by  their  own  means  they  could  supply  themselves 
irith  it. 

'  Sach  a  man  was  worthy  to  take  hia  place  in  civilized  sociely; 
,  undoubtedly,  by  his  example  and  influence  the  Abipones 
I^ght  have  been  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  civilii^aiion 
^^lat  Paraguay  afforded,  if  the  wliole  superintendence  of  these,  us  of 
the  Guarani  Reductions,  had  been  left  to  the  Jesuits  ;  or  if  the 
civil  aulhorilies,  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  placed,  had 
acted  more  wisely  and  less  penuriously.  But  the  governors,  taking 
upon  themselves  the  merit  of  founding  these  colonies  and  thereby 
securing  the  peace  of  the  country,  represented  their  own  services 
in  dispatches  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  left  the  Jesuits  to  contend 
with  all  the  diflicnlties  of  new  establishments,  almost  unsupported, 
for  the  Jesuits  were  acting  under  their  direction.  Had  ihey  been 
acting  according  to  their  own  system,  ihey  would  have  cUosL-n  their 
situations  well,  and  provided  all  means  for  the  security  and  well- 
)f  the  new  settlers,  so  that  for  (vliatever  was  wanting,  the^ 
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Fathers,  under  wlidse  care  they  were  placed,  might  have  looked  to 
tlie  old  Reductions.  And  even  this  was  not  more  important  dtaa 
the  exclusion  from  the  colony  of  runaway  Spaniards,  who,  whenever 
they  found  a  savage  horde,  brought  with  them  the  vices  of  corrupt 
society,  and  if  they  did  not  act  as  deadly  enemies  to  the  Jesuits,  still 
by  their  conduct  made  the  religion,  which  had  profited  them  so 
little,  contemptible  to  the  Indians.  There  were  many  of  these  in  the 
Abiponian  colonies,  and  many  Abipones  who  had  been  slaves  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  learnt  only  to  hate  them  and  to  depreciate  a 
faith  which  produced  so  little  effect  on  the  lives  of  its  professors. 
The  Jesuits,  in  their  own  land  of  Missions,  were  in  no  want  of 
conveniences,  nor  of  such  comforts  as  the  country  afforded ;  and 
they  stood  in  a  relation  of  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  Indians, 
who  loved  them  as  their  tenderest  friends,  and  regarded  them  as  a 
superior  race  of  beings,  living  under  them  in  a  state  of  filial  and  al- 
most infantine  dependence.  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  Abiponiata 
Reductions.  The  Jesuits  there  underwent  every  kind  of  privation, 
and  were  neither  secure  from  within  nor  from  without.  Poor  Do- 
brizhoffer,  when  he  was  first  ordered  to  this  station,  had  a  woefid 
sample  of  the  kind  of  life  wiiich  he  was  likely  to  lead  there. 

Ihe  Abipones,  under  their  chief  Alaykin,  had  deserted  Coi^ 
ccpcion,  and  Yclioalay  (as  we  mentioned  in  a  former  passage)  had 
saved  the  Jesuit  of  that  Reduction,  Father  Joseph  Sanchez.  The 
Governor  of  Santiago,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  energy  and 
talents,  had  brought  back  the  fugitives  and  re-established  the  father. 
Upon  liis  departure,  he  left  several  bales  of  cloth,  with  which  the 
herdsmen  were  to  be  paid  their  wages,  for  as  there  was  no  money 
of  any  kind  current  in  Paraguay,  all  transactions  were  carried  on 
by  barter.  Those  Abipones  who  had  lived  among  the  Spaniard^ 
and  who  were  always  intent  upon  mischief,  persuaded  their  country- 
men that  this  doth  was  for  them,  and  they  -determined  accordingly 
to  kill  the  Jesuit  unless  he  distributed  it.  Sanchez,  whose  life  had 
more  than  once  been  threatened  by  his  flock  of  wolves,  gave  it  up; 
a  concession  which,  like  all  concessions  made  in  fear,  rendered 
tliem  more  insolent  and  ungovernable  than  before.  A  few  days 
after,  Dobrizhoffer  arrived  with  an  escort  of  fifteen  Mocobios,  to  be 
his  colleague.  He  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  see  the  Abiponesj 
who  came  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him,  gaily  drest  in  this  cloth, 
and  the  rudeness  of  their  demeanour  was  any  (hmg  rather  than 
encouraghig:  but  the  sight  of  Sanchez  was  far  worse;  his  dress 
was  worn  till  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  its  colour 
had  once  been  ;  and  neither  razor  nor  scissors  had  for  a  long  time 
approached  his  chin.  The  gliastliness  of  his  looks  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  this  costume.  He  ran  into  Dobrizhoffer's  arms,  and 
by  way  of  salutation  said,  I  should  lead  a  more  tolerable  life  among 
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the  Algerines,  than  among  these  savages!  The  Abipones  followecl 
them  into  the  hovel^  and  when  Dobrizhoffer  opened  his  portmanteau 
to  take  out  the  bishop's  letters  for  Sanchez^  it  was  only  the  fear  of 
his  escort  that  prevented  them  from  seizing  on  the  contents.  Aq 
alarm,  however,  that  the  wild  Mocobios  were  about  to  attack  them, 
operated  as  a  seasonable  diversion,  the  women  began  to  howl,  the 
men  prepared,  with  their  usual  din  of  noisy  instruments,  for  batde, 
and  the  evening  just  at  this  time  closed  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  See,  said  Sanchez,  this  is  my  daily  life :  and  this  is  what 
you  must  be  accustomed  to,  however  you  like  it! 

The  accommodations  of  this  residence  were  as  choice  as  the 
society.  Their  joint  dwelling  consisted  of  a  mud  hovel,  thatched 
with  grass ;  diere  was  a  hole  in  place  of  a  window,  which  might  be 
closed  at  night  by  a  wooden  simtter,  and  there  was  a  door  without 
any  means  of  securing  it ;  a  plank  served  for  table,  and  a  hide  sus- 
pended from  four  posts  for  a  bed ;  the  floor  was  the  natural  soil, 
with  plentv  of  ant-holes.  The  mud-walls  were  full  of  cracks  which 
not  only  allowed  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  them  too  freely  but 
let  in  the  dust  and  the  rain  also,  with  as  many  toads  and  serpents 
as  chose  to  take  the  opportunity^  Their  food  was  beef,  beef, 
beef; — bread,  he  says,  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of,  and  if  they  had 
a  pumpkin,  it  was  a  feast !  For  drink  there  was  the  river.  With 
such  comforts  did  Dobrizhoffer  enter  upon  his  service  among 
the  Abipones,  and  in  Uiis  school  of  patience  he  past  two  years, 
Such  a  life,  he  says,  is  hard  for  an  European,  and  might  almost  be 
deemed  intolerable ;  yet  use  reconciled  us  io  it,  and  the  thought 
ihat  it  had  been  voluntarily  chosen  for  the  love  of  God,  made  it 
even  pleasurable.  The.  situation  of  the  settlement  however  was 
advantageous,  the  soil  being  fertile,  and  the  woods  abounding 
with  game;  and  the  Jesuits  would  in  time  have  procured  themselves 
such  comforts  as  were  within  the  reach  of  their  own  industry  and 
ingenuity.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  enough  for 
this.  The  Spanish  governors  in  America,  from  the  earliest  times, 
seem  to  have  thought  less  of  removing  a  town,  than  an  Englishmah 
does  of  changing  house.  Poor  as  the  towns  were  which  could 
thus  be  transplanted,  whatever  labour  had  been  bestowed  upoq 
them  was  rendered  vain  :  but  because  it  had  so  often  been  done, 
the  evil  consequences  were  overlooked  or  disregarded  ;  and  thfe  fatal 
cession  of  the  Uruguay  Reductions  was  made  under  the  erroneous 
persuasion  that  the  inhabitants  might  shift  their  habitation  aa  easily 
as  the  savages  remove  their  tents.  Disputes  had  arisen  between 
Ychoalay  and  the  people ofConcepcion,  and  to  prevent  the  war  which 
would  have  ensued,  the  Governor  of  Santiago  determined  to  remove 
the  Nakaiketergehes,  eighty  leagues  farther  into  his  own  jurisdiction^ 
to  a  situation  6*i  the  bank  of  the  river  Salado,  where  they  would  be 

X  3  nearer 
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nearer  his  controul,  and  removed  from  all  occasion  of  offence  with 
Ychoaiay.  Ahiykin  the  chief,  one  of  the  better-minded  savages 
himself,  but  whose  son  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  mischief, 
refused  his  consent,  objecting  with  much  reason  to  I  he  proposed 
situation,  because  the  waters  were  at  all  times  brackish,  and  in  dry 
seasons  so  salt  and  bitter  that  the  very  cattle  would  not  drink  them. 
Another  chief  was  so  enraged  with  his  wife  for  approving  the 
intended  migration,  that  he  stabbed  her.  Two  other  chieftains 
-were  however  persuaded  by  means  of  presents. 

It  was  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year,jduring  the  rains.  Barneda 
and  liis  soldiers,  on  their  way  from  Santiago,  when  they. came  to 
assist  in  the  removal,  were  obliged  to  roost  in  the  trees  at  night,  die 
ground  not  affording  a  dry  spot  on  which  they  could  lie  down  ;  and 
when  they  boiled  water  for  the  Ca&,  to  which  they  trusted  for 
warmth  and  refreshment,  (as  European  soldiers  to  ardent  spirits,) 
the  crust,  or  artificial  stone  of  the  termites  nest,  served  them  as  a 
hearth,  which  they  fastened  among  the  boughs,  and  kindled  a  fire 
upon  it.  It  had  rained  a  month  without  intermission  when  they  set 
out  on  their  migration :  and  during  one-and-twent}'  days  they  rode 
with  the  water  mid-leg  deep,  and  sometimes  up  to  their  knees. 
The  Abipones  were  once  on  the  point  of  changing  their  minds  and 
turning  back ;  but  Barreda  persuaded  them  to  proceed,  by  exag- 
gerating the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  being  nearer 
-Santiago,  and  by  liberal  promises,  which  Dobrizhoffer  and  Sanchez 
heard  with  grief,  and  not  without  indignation,  knowing  how  far  short 
the  performance  would  fall,  and  with  what  justice  they  should  be 
reproached  for  the  insincerity  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  eager  to 
return,  and  when  they  reached  the  spot  w  ouid  hear  of  no  objection 
to  it,  though  the  Jesuits  who  were  condemned,  and  the  Indians  who 
ivere  allured  to  it,  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  unfit  for  a  settlement. 
One  hovel  of  stakes  and  long  grass  was  hastily  constructed  for  Dobriz- 
hoffer, another  for  his  colleague,  and  a  third  to  serve  as  a  church : 
the  Abipones  were  to  lodge  in  their  tents  of  matting,  till  they  made 
habitations  for  themselves.  And  then,  says  poor  Dobrizhoffer,  *  we 
were  left  in  this  wide  wilderness  to  the  savages,  to  misery,. and  to 
the  daily  danger  of  our  lives,  so  that  the  considerate  Spaniards  who 
saw  us,  said  that  we  were  victims  of  obedience  and  miracles  of  pa- 
tience. U  there  had  been  as  many  hands  to  help  us  as  there  were 
eyes  to  wonder  at  us^  well  had  it  been  for  us  and  well  for  our 
Abipones.'  There  however  they  were  left,  while  Barreda  returned 
to  Santiago  with  his  men,  and  obtained  credit  with  the  Governor  of 
Tucuman,  with  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  and  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
for  having  founded  a  new  town !  After  residing  here  seven  miserable 
months,  Dobrizhoffer  was  removed  to  Ychoalay's  town ;  the  incon- 
venience of  the  situation  wqs  found  intolerable;  and  Sanchez  bad  to 
■  '  -  ?hift^ 
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shift,  witli  his  colony,  again  and  again,  till  after  no  fewer  tlian  fonrleen 
changes,  a  good  position  was  found  upon  the  Rio  Dulce. 
-    When  Dobrizhufl'er  had  remnined  about  two  years  al  S.  Hiero- 
nymo,  be  was  removed  to  the  Reduction  of  S.  Fernando,  nearly  op- 
}>asite  Corrientes,  a  place  so  unwhulesomely  situated  that  it  had  invu- 
lided  aH  the  Jesuits  who  were  stationed  there.    He  was  told  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  live  there  three  months,  and  seasoned  as  he  was 
to  all  the  privations  and  miseries  incident  to  new  settlements,  the 
prediction  had  nearly  been  verified,  Tlie  place  was  surrounded  with 
lakes,  marshes,  and  woods, the  former  breeding  an  Egyptian  plague 
of  winged   insects,  the  latter  preventing  a  free  circulation   of  air. 
3'he  water  was  from  a  pool  at  which  the  cattle  drank,  and  which 
.,,    was  rendered  turbid  by  their  feetj  and  impure  by  the  fiilb  of  the 
|i  settlement,  and  which  abounded  with  leeches.     Tlie  torment  of 
■'the  gnats  was  intolerahle  ;  the  only  preservation  against  them  was 
^'kindling,  in  his  own  apartment,  a  fire  of  cow-dung,  but  this  suf- 
focated him  as  well  as  tlie  insects ;  and  by  pacing  up  and  down  in 
the  open  air  at  night,  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  escape  in  some 
degree  this  torment,  he  brought  on  a  habit  of  insomnolence  and  u 
loathing  of  food  :  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  was  only  preserved 
l^tiv  being  removed   to  one     of  the  Guarani  missions,   where  he 
^pienjoyed  a  wholesome  climate,  rest,  and  comparative  comfort.     It 
V'iwas  however  his  ill  fortune,  after  some  years,  to  be  ordered  once 
'^IQore  to  a  station  among   the  Ahipones,   and  under  more    un- 
promising circumstancea,  if  worse  were  possible,  than  any  of  his 
former  cures. 

A  horde,  consisting  of  runaways  from  the  other  Reductions,  the 
most  incorrigible  savages  of  their  race,  standing  in  fear  of  the  Gua- 
rBuia  and  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  bad  provoked  by  their  robberies, 
and  still  more  of  Vchonlay,  sent  messengers  to  Asumpciou  desiring 
that  they  might  be  settled  in  a  colony  under  the  King's  protection. 
The  wiser  people  of  that  city  represented  to  the  Governor,  that 
these  Abipones  were  in  reality  nothing  belter  than  criminals,  who 
tought  the  privilege  of  ihe  sanctuary :  for  had  they  been  desirous 
of  living  {)eaceably,  as  they  professed,  under  religious  instruction, 
tfiey  would  not  have  deserted  from  their  own  town.  Fuentes,  the 
Governor,  however,  wished  to  have  the  credit  of  founding  a  colony. 
-  One  of  those  popular  meetings,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Cubildo 
Abierlo,  was  convoked,  and  a  subscription  was  made  for  setting  up 
the  proposed  settlement,  in  sheep,  kine,  horses,  tools,  and  Pani- 
guay-tea  ;  for  these  and  such  things  large  engagements  were  made, 
which  shrunk  sadly  in  the  performance.  Dohrizhoffer  was  sent  for, 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  300  leagues,  and  the  Governor  compli- 
niented  him  by  saying,  that  had  the  choice  been  left  to  him,  there 
»  no  other  Jesuit  in  the  province  whom  he  should  so  willingly 
X  4  have 
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have  selected.  The  founder  contributed  nothing  to  his  colony  ex- 
cept a  silver  chalice,  quo  muiorem  nusquam  terrarum  vidi,  says 
Dobrtzhoffer ;  the  college  gave  an  alb,  an  old  missal,  and  an  imi^ 
of  Our  Lady ;  he  himself  cast  a  leackn  crucifix.  The  Abtpones 
themselves,  as  had  in  the  first  instance  been  done  with  all  their  for- 
mer colonies,  were  allowed  to  chuse  the  site  of  the  intended  settle- 
ment, and  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  about  seventy  leagues  below 
Asumpcion,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  called  La  Herra- 
4ura,  because  the  river  in  that  part  incloses  an  island  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe.  They  chose  it,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages, 
because  it  was  difficult  of  access;  and  the  Spaniards  approved  the 
choice,  because  it  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  wild  Moco- 
bios  and  Tobas  crossed  the  river  when  they  made  an  incursion  into 
Paraguay,  and  they  hoped  thus  to  establish  a  barrier  against  them. 
Yegros  went  in  person  with  four  hundred  soldiers  to  see  the  founda- 
tions laid. 

Many  Jesuits  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Paraguay,  but  there 
are  few  who  have  been  placed  in  such  forlorn  and  inauspicious  sta- 
tions  as  DobrizhofFer.  After  reconnoitring  the  ground  he  told  th^ 
Governor,  with  a  groan,  that  it  produced  no  good  pasture,  and  that 
altogether  it  was  a  better  situation  for  frogs  than  for  men.  But  it 
was  he  and  not  the  Governor  who  was  to  bear  the  inconvenience. 
A  dwelling-house,  if  that  name  may  be  applied  to  the  sort  of  human 
stye  which  it  proved  to  be,  was  begun  for  the  Jesuit,  the  soldiers 
constructing  it.  They,  as  well  as  Yegros,  were  impatient  to  return, 
and  therefore  did  their  work  hastily  and  ill.  The  natural  soil  was 
left  for  the  floor.  The  roof  was  composed  of  canes  thatched  with 
long  grass,  the  grass  being  first  rolled,  and  afterwards  plastered 
with  mud,  lest  the  hostile  Indians,  by  means  of  arrows,  should  set 
fire  to  it,  a  danger  which  the  first  settlers  at  Buenos  Ayres  had 
severely  experienced.  Not  a  single  hut  was  erected  for  the  savages^ 
they  kept  aloof  in  their  wigwams.  Yegros,  however,  could  affirm 
in  his  dispatches  to  the  court  that  he  had  founded  a  town,  which  h^ 
called  Colonia  del  Rosario  y^  S.  Carlos:  the  St.  Charles  was  added 
in  compliment  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  there  was  nothing  royal  about 
it,  says  poor  Dobrizhoflfer,  and  for  its  otli6r  appellation  it  might 
bave  been  far  more  fitly  named  from  thorns  than  from  roses.  It 
was  well  for  him  that  he  had  a  temper  which  could  discover  mattei^ 
for  a  jest  in  his  own  misery,  and  better  that,  being  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  he  had  a  firm  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence.  His- 
panis  omnibus  cum  Gubernatore  dilapsis,  Abiponum  et  quotqyjot 
invicinia  vagantur,  barbarorumhostilium  wolnntaiibusreHnquebar, 
numjuam  tamen  tutior,  quia  solo  solius  Dei  optimi  maximi  prasidib 
fretus: — thus  he  expresses  that  pious  trust  which  in  the  worst 
emergencies  affords  sure  comfort.     He  had  need  of  it  at  this  tiine. 

Yegros 
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Ycgros  had  departed  so  precipirately  and  under  such  manifest 
impressions  of  auspicion  and  fear,  that  ihe  savages  were  alarmed, 
and  believed  be  was  gone  lo  prepare  a  stronger  force  and  fall 
upon  them  as  soon  as  they  should  be  collected  in  ibe  new 
settlement.  This  opinion  would  hardly  have  been  removed  if 
Dobrizboffer  had  not  understood  their  language  and  their  man- 
ners well,  and  also  been  well  known  by  character  among  them. 
A  grazing  farm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Paraguay,  was 
-assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Reduction,  but  it  was  poorly  stocked, 
and  under  the  care  of  a  rogue  who  secretly  destroyed  the  best 
beasts  that  he  might  sell  the  tallow,  mid  at  last  ran  away,  fear- 
ing the  just  punishment  of  his  dishonesty.  The  Governor  supplied 
bis  place  by  a  madman,  who  perpetually  tormented  DobrizhofFer 
with  stories  that  wherever  he  was,  by  day  or  by  night,  stones  were 
Arown  at  him  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  situation  of  the  farm  on 
ihe  opposite  side  of  so  wide  a  river  was  no  little  inconvenience. 
The  cattle  were  first  to  be  caught  by  means  of  the  noose,  their  horns 
were  then  tied  to  the  boat,  so  as  to  support  the  head,  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  towed  across.  The  river  abounded  with  seals 
and  capibaras,  but  fish  were  very  scarce  for  that  reason,  and  also 
because  of  the  crocodiles  with  which  it  swarmed.  The  crocodile 
is  not  formidable  in  Paraguay.  Though  the  Abipones,  children  as 
Well  as  adults,  bathed  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  which  these  crea- 
lures  frequented,  Dobrizhoffer  never  heard  of  any  person  being 
jnjured  by  them;  as  they  approach  a  temperate  climate  they  lose 
tiieir  ferocity.  He  indeed  ascribes  less  to  the  climate  timn  to  the 
£ict  that  the  crocodiles  are  not  pursued  by  the  Indians  for  food, — 
iilos  equidem  a  crocodi/is  polUsimum  offtndi  exislimo,  n  quibas 
*i  fuerint  ojfensi.  Parcunt  sihi  ptircetilihiis.  But  he  himself, 
who  sailed  among  them  in  his  leathern  coracle  in  perfect  security, 
had  certainly  no  claim  to  be  included  in  this  sort  of  alliance,  for  he 

;Ve  crocodiles  and  thought  ihem  excellent.  And  by  his  own  ac- 
Vouut  it  appears  that  the  Payaguas,  a  tribe  who  lived  npoii  the 

Paraguay,  ale  them,  and  that  the  Abipones  themselves  killed  them, 

^tfbr  the  sake  of  their  bones  and  their  teeth.  The  glands,  which 
secrete  a  musky  substance  in  this  animal,  were  in  request  among 

.&e  clergy  in  that  country,  and  kept  in  the  cust()dia  to  preserve  the 
(Wafer  from  those  insects  which  would  otherwise  have  bred  in  it. 

,-  Unpromising  as  the  subjects  were  for  whom  the  colony  was 
founded,    ihey   were    not    altogether    indocile;    a    great    number 

'  of  them,  partly  in  fear  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  partly  to  better 
their  place  of  abode  and  way  of  life,  crossed  the  river  to  the 
grazing  estate,  and  there  employed  themselves  very  usefully  in 
tending  the  catlle,  the  women  shearing  the  sheep,  spinning  the 
Wool,  and  weaving  trt^U  a  coarse  cloth.-  The  small-pox  broke 
^^^-  VuJ 
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out  among  them,  and  every  person  in  the  aetdemeDt,  one  aloiM  ex- 
ceptedy  took  the  disease.  It  is  well  known  how  fatal  this  disease 
lias  generally  proved  among  the  Indians.  In  the  Guarani  Reduc- 
tions it  raged  like  a  pestilence  whenever  it  appeared.  Many  tribes, 
iipon  its  first  appearance,  used  to  forsake  the  skk,  however  near  in 
bloody  and  tly;  and  believing  that  the  plague  pursued  them,  they 
thought  to  baffle  and  escape  it  by  windmg  and  doubling  in  their 
flight.  Dobrizhoffer  affirms  that  it  is  much  more  fatal  among  the 
pedestrian  than  the  equestrian  tribes,  which  he  accounts  for  by  the 
greater  activity  and  strength  of  the  latter  ;  the  solution  seems  insuf- 
ficient, because  men  in  middle  life,  who  were  the  strongest  subjects, 
suffered  most  from  it.  Most  of  the^bipones  fled,  many  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  they,  however,  did  not  forsake  the  sick,  and 
very  few  died ;  this  he  reasonably  accounts  for  by  their  exposing 
themselves  freely  to  the  air,  as  .their  feelings  indicated;  for&e  had 
seen  how  fatal  an  opposite  treatment  proved  among  the  Guaranies. 
A  chief  of  the  Tobas,  Keebetavalkiu  by  name,  was,  with  hia  wife 
and  two  daughters,  in  the  colony,  for  the  double  purpose  of  disco- 
vering where  and  how  it  might  be  best  attacked,  and  of  practising 
upon  the  sick,  he  being  esteemed  the  greatest  practitioner  in  the 
Chaco.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  having  duped  so  many,  had  pro- 
bably  at  last  become  the  dupeof  his  own  pretensions;  for  without 
any  fear  of  contagion,  he  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  his 
practice,  brei^thing  upon  the  sick  to  blow  away  the  morbific  prin* 
ciple,  and  applying  his  lips  to  different  parts  of  the  patient's  body, 
that  he  might  suck  it  forth  and  spit  it  out.  But  his  confidence  did 
not  preserve  him ;  he  took  the  disease,  it  proved  fatal,  and  Dobriz* 
hoffer  had  the  satisfaction  of  baptizing  him  before  he  died.  The 
conversion  cost  him  little  trouble  at  the  time,  but  he  foresaw  the 
danger  which  he  should  incur  by  it,  and  he  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the 
end. 

The  unconverted  Indians  supposed  baptism  to  be  a  ceremony 
which  produced  death,  because  whenever  opportunity  offered,  the 
Jesuits  administered  it  to  dying  infants,  and  adults  in  the  last  stage 
of  disease. — Keebetavalkin's  death  therefore  was  imputed  to  this 
cause, — not  to  the  small-pox.  His  wife  and  daughters  buried  the 
flesh  in  the  woods,  put  the  bones  on  horseback  and  returned  with 
the  skeleton  to  their  tribe,  by  whom  it  was  determined  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  deceased.  They  alarmed  and  infested  the  settle- 
ment so  much  that  some  of  the  Abipones  went  to  Asumpcion, 
and  solicited  the  governor  to  assist  them  in  an  expedition  against 
them.  Yegros,  who  held  the  government  by  the  demise  of  a  former 
governor  till  a  successor  should  be  appointed,  was  desirous  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  and  having  some  services  to  plead,  and  went 
with  forty  horsemen  upon  this  business,  .  The  Abipones  in  his 

company 
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company    found    a  horde  of  Tobas,  wliotn  tliey  surprized,    anit 

as   usual    used    their   victory   cruelly, — they    cut  the    wife    and 

daughter  of  Keebetavalkin   to  pieces,  though  these    women  bad 

dwelt  for  a  time  among  them ;  and  they  brought  home  many  women 

and  children  prisoners,  to  the  great  regret  of  Dobrizhoffer,  who 

abhorred  the  cruelty  for  itself,  and  dreaded  the  conse<iueuces  of 

that  just  hatred  which  it  would  kindle   in  the  enemy  ;  ihe  Abi- 

|>ones  themselves,  as  soon  as  Yegros  had  left  them,  and  the  brutal 

-joy  of  their  success  had  subsided,  began  to  fear   reprisals  which 

their  old  women  also  loudly  predicted,  and  they  lived  in  continual 

'alarm.     The  ague  at  this  time  became  endemic  among  them,  and 

'  ■  Dob rizh offer  was  brought  by  it  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave ;  he 

"  -was  without  medicine  of  any  kind,  without  any  of  those  comforts 

^twhich  are  required  in  sickness,  and  when  he  had  scarcely  strength 

F  ito  stand,  was  obliged  to  keep  walch  leaning  upon  his  musket  us  a 

'Staff,  and  ihe  Indians  every  day  lamented  over  him,  aud  told  him 

he  would  soon  die  ;  the  doubt  was  whether  the  ague  would  put  an 

end  to  his    life  before  the  savages  came,  or  if  the  savages  would 

arrive  soon  enough  to  cut  short  the  work  of  disease ;  one  or  the 

oilier   he    thought  must  happen,  and   was  prepared,  he  says,  for 

*  either,  thinking  death  better  than  such  a  life.     He  sent,  however, 

[   letters  to  the  governor,  describing  his  own  danger,  and  the  perilous 

P  situation  of  the  place,  and  requesting  that  men  might  be  sent  to 

E  (protect  the  settlement,  and  a  priest  to  perform  those  duties  which 

Fhe  was  no  longer  capable  of  performing.   The  governor's  reply  was 

Ptthat  he  could  neither  spare  priest  uor  men  till  after  Easter :  the 

r  three  days  preceding  Easter  were  devoted  to  religious  ceremonies, 

K'prayers,  processions,  and  self-flagellations,  and  he  did  not  think  it 

k  iright  to  deprive  the  men  of  their  share  in  these  edifying  perform- 

W  auces.     Dobrizhoffer  relates  this  in  perfect  good  humour;  but  he 

f  remarks  tiiat  the  governor  would  have  given   proofs  of  sounder 

■  piety  and  prudence,  if  he  had  made  no  delay  in  sending  soldiers  to 
Kb  colony  which  was  threatened  by  the  enemy,  and  a  priest  to  a 
r  dying  man. 

W  Easter  being  over.  Father  Cosme  de  la  Cueva  was  deputed  to  suc- 
P  ceed  Dobrizhoffer,  if  lie  Miould  find  him  dead,  otherwise  to  send 
V  bim  to  Asumpcion,  and  officiate  for  him  during  his  absence  and 
I  recovery.  F.  Cosme,  though  a  Jesuit,  had  never  been  upon  ac- 
B  tive  service  as  a  missionary, — his  life  had  been  past  in  collies. 
It  lecluring  upon  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was  with  the  grcat- 
I  est  joy  that  he  found  DubrizhofTcr  alive  and  better,  and  with  the 
W toosi  sincere  desire  of  contributing  to  his  recovery,  that  he  be- 
P  stowed  upon  him,  from  the  provisions  which  he  brought  from  the 
K  city,  every  thing  which  he  thought  comfortable  and  nourishing :  for 

■  lie  presently  perceived  that  his  own  life  depended,  almost  as  much 
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u  the  patient's,  ii|ioii  the  ntsue;  no  intolerable  to  him  were  the  per- 
petiinl  alarms  which  disturbed  the  colony,  and  ibe  privations  of 
every  kind  to  which  he  must  tlicre  have  been  subjected.  Dobriz- 
hofier  was  a  liigli -spirited  man,  long  accustomed  to  3ucb  oiiseries, 
and  in  reality  attached  to  the  savages,  for  whose  sake  he  had  so 
long  endured  them ; — there  was  also  no  trifling  support  in  the 
belief  that  all  these  privations  and  sutlerings,  being  religioiuly  and 
cheerfully  endured,  were  real  and  siibstanltal  merits  in  the  sight 
of  that  God  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  himself:  he  therefore 
let  Cosme  return  after  a  few  days,  but  even  that  short  experience 
of  his  habitual  hardships  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed  to  a  sedentary  and  quiet  life.  He  took  to  his  bed  when  he 
reached  Asumpcioit,  and  did  not  recover  till  after  twelve  months. 


Dobrizhoft'er  hadjust  cause  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
tte  was  treated.  The  king's  public  letters,  which  he  had  seen 
himself,  enjoined  that  in  every  new  colony  live-and' twenty  able 
Spanish  soldiers,  chosen  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  should  be 
stationed  for  their  protection  :  and  he  was  left  with  four  miserable 
invalids.  The  chief  Oahari  soon  received  private  intelligence  that 
the  Tubas,  M^cobios  and  Gtiayctirus,  were  preparing  for  an 
immediate  attack  :  this  chieftain  had  behaved  with  great  inhumanity 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Tobas,  and  tliinking  it  better  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  danger,  set  off  under  pretence  of  a  huiiting-pariy, 
in  spite  of  all  Dobrizhoffer's  remonstrances:  so  many  followed 
him,  that  among  those  who  remuined  there  were  only  four  men 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  could  be  relied  on;  and  nothing  then 
prevented  the  Jesuit  from  i)baiiduini>ga  colony  in  which  he  was  so 
completely  deserted  by  the  Spanish  governor,  but  a  sense  of  pride 
which  came  in  aid  of  duly,  and  n  determination  to  shoW  the 
Spaniards  that  the  Germans  were  never  wanting  in  intrepidity. 

Just  at  this  time,  by  good  fortune,  eight  Abipones  arrived  from  an 
expedition,  all  tried  men.  With  these,  with  his  fire-arms,  and  above 
all,  with  the  help  of  one  piece  of  cannon,  he  hoped  to  withstand  an 
enemy,  w  ho,  desirous  as  they  were  of  destroying  their  adversaries^ 
were  still  more  desirous  of  preserving  themselves.  He  had  only 
eight  rounds  of  ponder  fur  this  gun,  and  one  iron  shot ;  but  he  had 
made  great  use  of  that  shot.  It  was  at  hand  whenever  he  had  any 
wild  visitors,  to  be  produced  ns  a  saniple  of  liis  military  stores ; 
and  when  they  handed  it  from  one  to  another,  and  remarked  what 
a  dreadful  weapon  it  was,  and  what  a  wound  it  would  make,  that 
impression  was  of  as  much  use  as  a  formidable  military  display, 
Itwas  now  known  that  the  enemy  were  near,  the  smoke  of  their  fires 
had  been  seen,  and  even  some  of  their  scouts  distinguished  from  s 
sort  of  watch-box  whiqh  Dobrizholfer  had  erected  upon  high  posts. 
After  pacing  the  area  hitnself  till  two  in  the  morning,  he  had  ven- 
tured 
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tured  to  get  a  few  hours  sleep;  the  Spaniard  who  relieved  Iiim, 
finding  the  night  air  cold,  crept  into  a  corner  of  the  house  and  fell 
asleep,  and  presently  both  were  awakened  b))  the  howl  of  the 
savages,  six  hundred  in  number,  \i'ho  had  approached  the  palisade 
unseen.  The  palisades  were  so  thickly  set,  that  though  the  invaders 
standing  close  to  it  could  discharge  their  arrows  through  the  inter- 
stices, it  was  of  no  use  to  fire  at  them,  unless  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  were  in  like  manner  placed  near  the  aperture.  Dobrizhofier 
knew  what  impression  a  shot  would  produce  upon  the  whole  party 
if  it  look  effect,  and  how  dangerously  their  spirits  would  be  exalted 
if  they  heard  a  report,  and  found  that  no  mischief  followed 
it.  He  had  four  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and 
'  in  the  determination  that  these  should  not  be  fired  in  vain,  he  was 
.iidvancing  to  the  palisades  and  was  within  ten  steps  when  an  arrow 
struck  him  on  the  right  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and  fastened  his 
■rm  to  his  side.  He  relumed  into  his  hovel  to  have  it  extracted 
hy  one  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  arrow  with  five  barbs,  and  the 
Utode  of  extracting  it  was  by  twirling  it  between  the  hands  like  a 
diocolate  mill,  so  as  to  open  a  way  for  it;  the  extreme  anguish  of 
fluch  an  operation,  he  says,  no  person  can  imagine  \vho  has  not 
felt  it.  As  soon  however  as  the  dart  was  extracted,  he  returned  to 
ihe  palisade.  It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  the  sight  of  his  gun 
hnd  pistols  had  already  been  sufiicient  to  send  away  this  party  of 
.SUailanls, — so  readily  will  even  the  most  courageous  and  fiercest 
favages  fly  from  the  slightest  danger,  where  it  is  not  a  point  of 
honour  to  brave  it.  They  got  on  horseback  and  still  hovered  near; 
,ihe  piece  of  cannon  wag  brought  out,  and  fired ;  it  had  been  loaded 
^ilh  a  number  of  leaden  bullets,  not  the  formidable  ball.  This 
away  full  gallop,— they  rallied  in  the  adjoining  wood,  and 
mdeavoured  to  decoy  Dobrizhofier  and  his  handful  of  Abiponea 
jfrithtn  their  reach,  but  he  stood  by  his  gun,  and  resisting  all  the  im- 
^rtunities  of  the  women,  who  never  ceased  calling  upon  him  to 
$re  it  again,  kept  the  lighted  match  in  his  band.  In  this  manner 
^ey  continued  for  several  hours,  the  savages  menacing  him,  and 
:^et  not  daring  to  approach  within  reach  of  the  cannon ;  till  at  length 
they  retreated  with  the  horses  and  kine,  which  they  drove  off 
'.without  molestation. 

DobrizhoSer's  first  business  was  to  dress  the  wound  of  one  of  his 
,Abipones ;  he  had  then  leisure  to  look  to  his  own,  which  he 
isned  with  warm  wine,  and  then  bound  up.  Every  night  he 
'•nointed  it  with  pullet's  fat,  liquified  over  the  candle,  and  with  these 
feniedics  the  wound  healed  in  sixteen  days;  but  one  of  the  muscles 
continued  swoln  for  some  time,  and  it  was  five  months  before  he 
could  move  the  middle  finger.  The  arrow  and  the  bloody  slieve 
of  his  garment  he  sent  to  Asumpcion,  where  he  was  first  deplored 


a«  «  martyr,  *mt  when  his  recovery  was  knotni,  lauded  a 
conreMor,  inasmuch  as  what  he  had  suffered  was  in  consequence  of 
his  having  bn)>tized  Keebetavalkin.  The  good  old  man  always 
looked  back  upon  the  adventure  with  allowable  pride,  and  in  bis 
latter  yeaw,  when  what  remained  of  life  could  only  be  sorrow  and 
pain,  with  something  like  n^ret  that  he  had  not  obtained  the  palm 
of  marlyrdum  when  he  underwent  its  pains.  That  consuRimalioii 
he  had  always  wished  for.  So  he  allirins,  and  they  must  be  indeed 
mere  worldlings  who  can  doubt  his  afhrmalion,  however  they  may 
think  his  zeal  and  his  abilities  were  misdirected.  \A'hat  is  remark- 
able in  this  missionary  is,  that  no  trace  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm 
appears  in  the  whole  account  which  he  has  given  of  himself,  Tbe 
tile  which  he  led  must  hnve  been  intolerable,  if  he  had  not  been 
supported  by  a  firm  belief  (hat  it  was  meritorious^  thoroughly  sin- 
cere he  was,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  order  never  doubted  that  the 
eiemal  bliss  of  a  savage,  and  even  of  a  poor  infant,  depended  upon 
the  chance  of  iheir  receiving  baptism.  But  he  never  looked  for  mi- 
racles,he  neither  fancied  nor  feigned  them  ;  and  in  a  situatiou  which 
would  have  driven  weaker  minds  mad,  and  where  weaker  bodies 
would  have  sunk,  he  retained  his  good  sense  and  his  cheerful  temper 
to  the  last.  The  Governor  required  from  him  once  an  account  of 
the  Abipones  under  his  care,  which  was  to  entitle  him  to  the  salary 
allowed  by  the  King  to  the  missionaries.  Dobrizhoffer  replied,  [ 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  that  allowance  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
has  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries,  for  in  this  colony 
1  have  not  calechumens  but  energumens.  But  I  affirm  that  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  military  pay,  and  that  there  is  not  in  this  province 
colonel  or  captain  who,  for  any  pay,  would  undergo  for  one  month 
the  perpetual  danger,  watching,  fatigue,  and  misery,  w  hich  now 
nearly  for  two  years  I  have  endured  every  day  in  defending  this 
colony  against  the  savages.  But  neither  as  missionary  nor  as  sol- 
dier did  he  receive  any  thing  from  the  crown  for  his  services. 
Kven  his  strength,  aided  as  it  was  by  his  unconquerable  good  spirits 
and  good  temper,  proved  at  last  unequal  to  the  demand  upon  it; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  j'ears  he  desired  to  be  recalled,  being  vrasted 
to  the  bone,  and  crippled  in  the  right  hand,  in  consequence  of  his 
wound.  He  recovered  in  the  Guarani  Reductions,  and  was  then 
appointed  to  the  cure  of  St.  Jonchim,  where  he  was  usefully  and 
happily  employed,  till  the  expulsion  of  his  order. 

In  the  year  I  \i05,  a  book  was  published  in  this  country  under  the 
title  of  '  Letters  from  Paraguay,'  which  pretended  to  describe  the 
stale  of  the  Reductions  at  that  time.  It  was  said  in  the  title-p^e 
to  be  by  John  Constance  Davie,  Esq.  and  in  a  prefatory  advertise- 
ment it  was  stated  that  the  Letters  were  addressed  to  his  half-bro'- 
iher  —  Yorke,  Esq.  of  Taunton  Dean,  in  Somersetshire.     This 

latter 
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latter  name  was  fictitious^  no  such  person  being  known  there ;  and 
the  book  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  fabrications,  which,  as  they  en- 
deavour to  pass  for  what  they  pretend  to  be,  cannot  be  too  severely 
stigmatized.  The  real  history  of  the  Reductions  is,  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  they  went  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  seven 
Uruguay  towns  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portugueze  in 
1801,  and  retained  by  them  upon  the  plea  that  no  mention  of  them 
was  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that  the  court  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  resolved  upon  adding  the  rest  to  its  enormous  terri- 
tory, and  making  the  Paraguay  its  boundary,  appears,  by  the  Coro- 
grafia  Brazilica  of  P.  Manoel  Ay  res  de  Cazal,  printed  at  the 
Rio  in  1817,  wherein,  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Parana, 
the  whole  of  Paraguay  is  included.  This  object  would,  with  litlie 
difficulty,  have  been  effected,  if  the  Brazilians  had  escaped  the 
endemic  revolutionary  fever.  But  they  have  taken  the  disease, 
and  are  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  learn  by  miserable  experience, 
that  a  bad  government  is  infinitely  better  than  none. 

This  very  singular  and  interesting  book  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  Mr.  Mariner's  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.     We  have 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author.     That 
portion  of  his  work,  however,  which  relates  to  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  savages,  is  not  less  curious, — it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  complete  and  extraordinary  description  of  savage  life  that  has 
ever  yet  been  published.     It  contains,  also,  many  remarkable  facts 
in  natural  history,  and  much  incidental  information  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants, — who  had  certainly  not  improved 
in  any  respect  when  Azara  wrote  his  account  of  the  country,  forty 
years  afterwards.    That  country  affords,  at  this  time,  an  important 
subject  for  consideration.   It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  civilizing 
influence  which  Buenos- Ay  res,  as  a  great  and  free  commercial  city, 
may  exercise  over  the  interior,  will  be  able  to  ipounteracl  the  tenden- 
cy of  barbarous  independence.  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Philip  de 
Cotnines,'  the  evils  of  revolution,  even  of  such  revolutions  as  extend 
only  to  a  violent  change  of  rulers,  were  clearly  perceived  by  all  wise 
men.     That  sagacious  writer  says  : — aucune  mutation  n^  peut  estre 
en  un  rot/a umequ^elle  tie  soit  bien  douloureuse  pour  le  pluspart :  et 
combien  yw'  aucuns  y  gagrtent,  encores  en  y  a-il  cent  fois  plus  qui  y 
perdent :  etj'aut  changer  mainte  cousiume  et  forme  de  vivre  oL  celfe 
mutation.     This  is  certain,  that  all  the  miseries  which  Spanish 
America  has  sufifered  during  the  last  ten  years,  might  have  been 
spared.     If  the  colonists  could  have  had  patience  to  await  the  course 
of  events  in  the  mother-country,  they  would  immediately  have  en- 
joyed the  commercial  advantages  of  independence ;  and  the  sepa- 
ration which  has  already  cost  so  many  crimes,  and  produced  such 
extensive  ruin,. would  now  have  been  taking  place  without  a  struggle. 

AuT 
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Art.  II. — A  Findication  of  1  John,  v.  7.  from  the  Objectiont 
of  M.  Grieshach  :  in  which  is  ^iven  a  new  View  of  the  External 
Evidence,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Verse,  not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  the  Biahop  of 
St.  DavidV     London.     18^1. 

T 17  £  must  confess  that,  when  we  read  an  advertisenient  anoooii- 
^  ^  cing  the  publication  of  a  work  which  promised  to  give '  Greek 
authorities  for  the  authenticity  of  1  John,  v.  7,  not  hitherto  adduced 
in  its  defence/  we  felt  no  slight  degree  of  surprize  and  curiosity. 
After  the  labour  bestowed  by  so  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
as  have  .  written  on  this  controverted  verse,  nothing  seemed  ta 
remain  for  future  disputants  but  to  re-state,  and  place  in  new  Uf^iU, 
the  fieicts  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them.  When,  therefore,, 
we  saw  new  authorities  promised,  we  were  anuous  to  know  by 
what  singular  felicity  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  been  led  to 
the  discovery  of  evidence  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  all 
preceding  inquirers. 

The  result  of  the  controversy  between  Professor  Poraon  and 
Archdeacon  Travis — the  last  regular  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
1  John,  v.  7. — had  proved  in  a  very  high  degree  unfavourable  to 
the  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  that  passage.  The  great  majority 
of  learned  men,  whatever  were  their  sentiments  respecting  the 
important  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  agreed  in  pronouncing  the  verse 
to  be  spurious.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  some  persons 
of  distinguished  talents  and  learning  have  re -asserted  its  claims  to 
a  place  in  the  sacred  text.  Among  others,  Mr.  Nolan,  of  whose 
pnncipal  argument  on  the  subject  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  speak,  maintains  its  genuineness,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity 
of  the  Greek  Vulgate ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  pub- 
lication now  before  us,  enrols  himself  in  the  number  of  its  aidvo- 
cates.  In  expressing  our  candid  opinion  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  Right  Reverend  author,  we  shall  be  anxious  not  to  be 
thought  to  violate  the  respect  due  to  his  exalted  station  and  his 
literary  character.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are  induced  to  offer  the 
following  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  not  merely 
because  we  think  those  arguments  inconclusive,  but  also  because 
we  have  serious  objections  to  the  mode  of  argument  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  bis  lordship's  authority.  We  apprehend  that 
it  may  have  a  tendency  to  excite,  in  many  minds,  something  like  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text  in  general. 
Beyond  doubt,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  it 
cannot  have  that  tendency :  for,  if  it  had,  we  are  quite  certain  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  last  persons  living  to  adopt  it     Of  the 
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(Bishop  of  St.  David's  yindicalhn  of  1  John 
purity,  iudeed,  of  his  Iordshi4)'s  intentions,  and  of  the  zeal  and 
Ability  with  which  he  haa  for  many  years  defended  the  orthodox 
I  faith  against  its  opponents,  we  are  fitliy  sensible;  and  having  long 
ago  taken  the  field — as,  we  trust,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  recol- 
lect-— in  the  same  good  cause,  we  feel  pain  and  grief  when  recourse 
is  had  to  a  plan  of  warfare  in  which  we  find  it  imposMible  to  co- 
operate. 

'ITie  first  chapter  of  the  Bishop's  tract  is  occupied  in  showing 
that  *  the  judgment  which  Mr.  Griesbach  has  passed  on  the  con- 
troverted verse  of  St,  John,  is  precipitate,  partial,  contrary  to  his 
own  rules  of  criticism,  and  untenable.'  Even  if  this  position  had 
been  fully  established,  although  Griesbach's  authority  would  have 
been  destroj-ed,  yet  we  think  that  the  learned  prelate  would  have 
made  but  little  progress  towards  his  main  object — the  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  1  John,  v.  7-  To  vanquish  one  opponent,  while  so 
many  remained  in  array  against  him,  could  give  but  small  hopes  of 
fioal  victory.  Professor  Porson's  formidable  objections  to  the 
Tferse  would  be  still  untouched.  But  let  us  examine  the  arguments 
by  which  the  Bishop  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Griesbach's 
judgment  is  imtenabie. — Griesbach  affirms  that  the  seventh  verse  was 
tirst  ijuoted  by  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  in  the  fifth  century.  To  this 
assertion,  his  lordship  opposes  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Poraon  ;  who 
■ays,  in  one  place,  that  '  the  whole  labour  of  supporting  the  verse 
is  devolved  upon  Cyprian ;'  and,  in  another,  that '  the  chief  support 
of  this  contested  verse,  is  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate.'  'Here,' 
observes  the  Bishop,  '  we  ascend  to  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
die  ageof  Tertullian,  who  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  found 
!  verse  in  his  copy  of  the  Latin  version,'  The  fair  inference  from 
s  statement  of  his  lordship  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Porson  ad- 
1  riitted  the  verse  to  have  been  quoted  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian ; 
^%hereas,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  he  takes  great 
>  show  that  neither  of  them  has  quoted  it.  Whether, 
fdeed,  the  verse  has  really  been  quoted  by  Eucherius,  or  by 
I,  or  by  Tertullian,  is  a  disputed  point:  and,  therefore, 
he  Bishop  pronounced  Griesbach's  opinion  '  untenable,'  it 
raa  incumbent  upon  him,  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  verse  had 
Aen  so  quoted. 
Griesbach  has  asserted  that  the  verse  in  question  is  found  only  in 
e  Greek  MS.  and  that  a  MS.  of  the  15tli  or  l6lh  century.  To 
IS  assertion,  the  learned  prelate  opposes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Adam 
E'leiarkej  who  conceives  that  '  the  MS.  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
tlie  production  of  the  I3th,  than  either  of  the  I  llh  (as  Mr.  Mar- 
tin  imagined)  or  the  15th  century,'  For  our  own  parts,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fac-simile  prefixed  to  the  present  tract,  we  should 
*-  'VOL.  XXVI.  ^o.  Lii.  Y  he 
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be  inclined  to  assign  to  the  MS.  a  very  recent  date.     Aa,  boweveri 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that^  in  the  13th  cenlunr,  the  aevendi 
verse  was  extant  in  a  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  JLAtin  Vidgatei 
a  Greek  MS.  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpellated  fron 
Uiosc  copies.    Tlie  Bishop  proceeds- — 'if  the  verse  baa  not  yet  beea 
found  in  any  other  Greek  MS.  it  may  hereafter.     Tbe  Ayaui  to 
Ceres  had  been  lost  for  sixteen  centuries,  when  it  was  discovered  jn  a 
manuscript  at  Moscow,  and  that  manuscript  written  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  We  are  here  obliged  to  confess,  wUdi 
we  do  with  great  reluctance,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  slightQSt 
resemblance  between  the  circumstances  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  and 
those  of  1  John,  v.  7-     In  order  to  make  out  a  case  similar  to.  that 
of  the  Moscow  manuscript,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  m«Greek 
father,  of  the  second  or  third  centuiy,  had  quoted  a  passive  from 
the  first  epistle  of  St.  John,  of  which  epistle  no  MS.  had  beea 
discovered   till  the   fourteenth   century ;    when   one   was  .found, 
purporting* to  be  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  ai\d  coQtaining  the  pas* 
sage  quoted  by  that  father.     This  would,  indeed,  be  a  case  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres.     But  because  the  hyinn  to 
Ceres,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  were  assured  on  the  authority 
of  respectable  writers  of  antiquity,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  centuries, 
been  discovered  in  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  are  we  therefore  to  deem  it 
probable  that  a  MS.  may  be  discovered  containing  the  disputed 
verse  in  St.  John,  though  all  the  known  Greek  MSS.  excepting 
one,  which  appears  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  omit  that 
verse  ? — What  hidden  things  the  revolution  of  ages  may  briug  to 
light,  we  pretend  not  to  conjecture.      Should  such    a   MS.  at 
length  appear,  it  will  certainly  add  much  to  the  weight  of  testi* 
mony  in  favour  of  the  disputed  verse  ;   but,  until  it  is  actually  pror 
duccd,  we  suspect  that  little  importance  will  be  attributed  to  the 
supposition  of  its  existence.     The  ar^^ument  may  be  placed  in  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.     That  the  hymn  to  Ceres  had 
once  existed,  was  evident  from  the  quotations  of  ancient  authors. 
Where  then  lay  the  improbability  that  a  MS.  of  it  might  at  last 
be  discovered  f    But  thence  to  infer  the  probability  that  -  a  Gre^ 
MS.  containing  the  controverted  verse  will  hereafter  be  found,  is 
to  take  for  granted  the  point  in  dispute,  and  to  assume  that  die 
verse  actually  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  St.  John. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  object  of  which  is  rather  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  Griesbach  than  to  establish  the  genuineness 
of  the  verse,  the  Right  Rev.  Author  proceeds  to  the  main  question ; 
and  is  met  at  the  outset  by  what  we  had  always  considered  a  very 
serious  difficulty  : — *  if  the  verse  be  genuine,  how  is  its  absence 
from  the  Greek  MSS.  to  be  accounted  for  ?'     But,  to  our  surprize, 
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the  Bishop  answers — '  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  defenders, 
of  the  verse  should  be  able  to  account  for  its  absence;  nor,  would 
such  inability  be  any  proof  of  want  of  evidence  in  its  support.'. 
Surely  the  defenders  of  the  verse  may  fairly  be  expected  to  assign 
some  plausible  reasons  at  least,  for  i^  absence  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  Were  not  the  MSS.  we  now  have,  transcribed  from  MSS. 
of  an  earlier  date ;  and  those  from  others,  till  we  ascend  to  the 
autograph  of  St.  John  ? — and  is  not  the  absence  oif  the  verse  from 
our  MSS.  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  wanting  also 
in  those  earlier  MSS.  and  consequently  in  the  original  Epistle? — 
Tlie  truth  is  that,  notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  learned 
prelate,  other  defenders  of  the  verse  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  what  they  considered  to  be  a  probable  account,  of  its  omission.. 
Some  have  had  recourse  to  the  disciplina  arcani ;  of  which  Mr. 
Porson  very  properly  observes  that  Mt  is  a  dangerous  hypothesis ; 
and  if  admitted,  instead  of  strengthening  particular  passages^  would 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  whole  New  Testament.'  Mr.  Nolan 
supposes  that  the  verse  was  suppressed  by  Eusebius,  in  the  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  which  he  revised  under  the  sanction  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  As  this  supposition  is,  we  believe,  entirely 
new,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  support  of  Mr.  Nolan's  system, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  ehter  into  a  somewhat  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  maintained. 

In  the  life  of  Constantine,  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  36.)  we  find 
a  letter  addressed  by  that  Emperor  to  Eusebius,  then  Bishop  of 
Caesarea ;  in  which,  after  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
accession  of  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  had  given  orders  for 
the  fitting  up  of  additional  churches,  the  Emperor  proceeds  as 
follows ; — -jrpe^ov  yap  xarscpav*)  to  ^yjKuktoli  rp  crji  (rvvi(ret,  Sttco^  iv  ttsv- 
TJjxovra  (rmit*oLTia  Iv  Si^flggaig  6yxatTOL(rx.svois,  evavdyvcoo'Toi  re  ku)  7rfo$. 
T^v  ypij<riv  tv[usTOLK6yi,iijroLy  u'ko  rs^viroov  x.uWiygdi(pa)V  x.ou  axp*j3c5j  -njv 
•T«p^v>jv  l9r«rTa|X6Vcov,  ypa^^va*  xsXgyVeiaj'  tmv  Qsioov  SnjAaS^  yppLf^oov, 
cSv  fwtXi(rT«  Tijv  T  gTricrxst^v  xol)  Tijv  %p^<riv  rco  t^j  sxxXtjo'ia^  ^oyoi 
ivoLyKuiuv  elvai  yivda-Ksis,  We  must  confess  that  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  support  this  passage  affords  to  Mr.  NolanV 
assertion  that  Eusebius  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  with  a  discrcr 
tionary  power  of  selecting  such  parts  of  them  as  he  might  think 
necessary  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  Constantine  directs 
Eusebius  to  prepare,  with  as  nmch  speed  as  possible,^  (an  injuhc- 
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tioii  not  very  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  to  revise 
the  text)  fifty  copies  of  the  scriptures,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
read  in  his  new  churches.  As  to  the  power  of  selection,  which 
Mr.  Nolan  finds  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  above  quoted, 
the  words  certainly  appear  to  convey  no  such  meaning.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  Dr.  Cave's  translation  : — *  It  seemed  good  to  me  to  iirti- 
mate  to  your  wisdom  that  you  cause  fifty  copies  of  the  hoiy  scrip' 
tures,  the  use  whereof  you  know  to  be  absoluteiy  necessary  to  ike 
church,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  in  parchment,  by  antiquaries  accu* 
rately  dextrous  in  that  art ;  such  as  may  be  easily  read,  and  carried 
up  and  down  for  that  purpose.'  The  words  in  italics  correspond 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  quotation ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  represent  its 
meaning  with  accuracy.  Mr.  Nolan's  translation  of  the  same 
clause  IS — '  namely,  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  whereof  chiefly  you 
know  the  preparation  and  use  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.'  In  order  to  obtain,  even  from  his  own  translation,  die 
meaning  which  he  wishes  to  establish,  by  the  expression  'the 
sacred  scriptures,'  we  must  understand  *  those  parts  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,'  which  Eusebius  might  deem  the  most  useful.  We  are 
inchned  to  think  that  few  Greek  scholars  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Nolan  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  But  allowing  it  to  be 
correct,  the  power  vested  in  Eusebius  could  only  be  that  of  select- 
ing such  books  of'  scripture  as  he  considered  the  best  fitted  for 
general  use ;  not  that  of  omitting  such  passages  in  those  books  as 
appeared  to  militate  against  his  peculiar  notions.  Yet  on  so  slight 
a  foundation  does  Mr.  Nolan  build  his  charge  against  Eusebius  of 
expunging  1  John,  v.  7.  from  the  sacred  text. 

Had  Eusebius  committed  the  fraud  of  which  Mr.  Nolan  accuses 
him,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  some  notice  should  not  have  been 
taken  of  it,  by  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith.  If  Mr.  Nolan's 
supposition  be  correct,  all  the  MSS.  of  St.  John^s  epistle,  of  a  date 
previous  to  this  edition  of  Eusebius,  contained  the  disputed  verse. ' 
What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  vigilance  of  the  maintainers  of  the 
Homoiisian  doctrine ;  who  allowed  so  important  a  text  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sacred  volume,  without  exclaiming  against  the 
mutilation  f  Where  was  Athanasius  ?  He  must  have  been  con- 
versant with  MSS.  which  contained  the  perfect  text ;  and  if  the 
edition  of  Eusebius  was  circulated  with  the  rapidity  which  Mr. 
Nolan  pretends,  must  also,  in  his  travels,  have  met  with  copies  of 
that  edition.  Would  he  not  have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  denouncing  Eusebius  as  a  falsifier  of  scripture?  Would  Jerome, 
who  calls  Eusebius  the  standard-bearer  of  Arianism,  have  over- 
looked a  fraud  of  so  deep  a  dye  ?  Again,  Eusebius  was  condemned 
at  the  second  council  of  Nice :  was  the  charge  of  mutilating  the 
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-scriptures  then  advanced  against  him  ? — Never,  siirelj',  was  so  se- 
rious  an  accusation  supported  by  evidence  so  iinsaiisfactory. 

But  Mr.  Nolan  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Socrates,  (lib.  vii.  cap.  :}70  in  which  the  historian  asserts,  that 
some  persons,  who  wished  to  separate  the  divinity  of  Christ  from 
his  humanity,  had  corrupted  I  John  iv,  3.  He  at  the  same  lime 
gives  the  true  reading,  as  it  was  found  in  the  ancient  MSS.;  which 
coincides  precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate.*  If,  then,  the 
Vulgate  has  preserved  the  true  reading  of  I  John  iv.  3.,  why  may  it 
not  also  have  preserved  the  true  reading  of  I  John  v.  7-  i  But  the 
latter  verse,  according  to  Mr.  Nolan,  is  not  less  adverse  than  tlie 
former,  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  separate  the  human  and 
iJivine  natures  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  Socrates  had  been  awarg 
!i>r  any  corruption  of  I  John  v.  T.,  is  it  not  highly  probable,  is  it 
>flot  certain,  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it?  His  silence  under 
•Hch  circumstances  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
;jhe  was  ignorant  of  any  such  mutilation.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  m^ 
jbe  very  sure,  that  he  did  not  suspect  Eusebiua  of  having  corrupted 
fd  Jubn  iv.  3. ;  for  he  immediately  subjoins  a  passage  from  the  Life 
if  Constantine,  by  Ensebius,  in  which  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
man  natures  is  affirmed  in  as  explicit  terms  as  language  can  fur- 
litth.  Our*  ydg  Kai  0  rlnfiiJi'Aou  'Euo-6/3iD5  sv  t»  Tpiriji  \6yia  rw  ei; 
■Iv  )3(oB  KojvoTawfi'DO,  xaTa  Aefiv  raura  fijiri''  xa\  yciq  xal  ywnjiri* 
•bKa}x.iveiy  i  [t,i$'  ^^v  ha;  Si'  ijfuis  qv^;^iTa'  vet)  tottb;  aurou  r^^  ivirii^xciu 
•yevyi)rreai;  di'Ofi.aOTi  Trap  'EjSgaf'oif  ^  BijSXtEfl  tx)jouTT=T9.  (Sticraf.  i,cci, 
JJisl.  lib.  vii.  cap.3'2.) 

But  to  return  to  the  author  of  the  tract  under  review.  After 
soroeremarks  upon  the  supposed  quotation  by  Cyprian,  to  which 
"  ^e  shall  hereafter  call  the  reader's  attention,  his  lordship  proceeds 
consider  the  internal  evidence  for  the  verse  ;  the  point  on  which 
seems  disposed  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.  Our  opinion  is,  that, 
•bether  we  insert  or  omit  the  seventh  verse,  the  passage  presents 
liderable  difficulties.  Bishop  Horsley  says,  that  the  sense  abso- 
itely  requires  the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse:  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
lat  the  connexion  is  best  preserved  by  expunging  it.  Here  we 
id  great  names  opposed  to  each  other.  A  late  commentatort' 
;gests,  that  the  sense  would  he  rendered  more  perspicuous  by  the 
ission  both  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses.  The  fact  seems  to 
that  in  pronouncing  upon  the  internal,  writers  have  been  d 
lined  by  the  view  which  they  have  taken  of  the  external  evidi 
If  the  seventh  verse  be  omitted,  the  language,  according  to  t 
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learned  prolate,  is  soloecistical :  three  neuter  nouns  being  connected 
with  a  masculine  participle.  Is  then  the  soloecism  removed  b]fthe 
insertion  of  the  seventh  verse  ?  No :  '  but  in  the  seventh  verse,  we 
have  the  three  witnesses^  already  recorded  by  St.  John  in  hia  gospd, 
and  at  the  suinc  time,  language  of  legitimate  construction.  For 
iryfUjuLft  being  by  signification  masculine,  though  by  form  nettter, 
and  being  one  of  the  three  /xa^goDyrf;  in  verse  7,  retains  its  con- 
struction in  the  eighth,  and  associates  with  it  the  other  neuter  nounsi 
Mhich  follow  its  construction.'  (p.  24.)  Or,  according  to  Mr, 
Nolan, '  by  the  insertion  of  6  iranf^  xeii  6  X^;,  to  the  masculine 
adjectives  rpt i(  h%  fut^po^rre;  are  ascribed  suitable  substantives ; 
and  by  the  figure  attraction^  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Greek,  every 
objection  is  removed  to  the  structure  of  the  context/  (p.  SOO.) 
Until,  how*cver,  Mr.  Nolan  produces  some  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  figure  attraction,  which  bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  disputed 
verse  than  those  which  he  has  produced  in  page  565,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  question  the  force  of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  Ben* 
gelius,  to  whose  authority  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  justly  ascribes 
great  weight,  thought  that  the  seventh  verse  ought  to  follow  the 
eighth.  If  he  is  correct  in  his  opinion,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment from  attraction  ?  llie  bishop  says,  that  the  three  who  bear 
record,  are  |)ersons ;  distinguished  as  persons  by  the  masculine  par- 
ticiple. But  does  St.  John  never  use  a  neuter  participle,  when 
speaking  of  persons  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  fourth  verse  of  this 
very  chapter,  when  compared  with  ihe  fifth  ?  "Oti  iroiv  to  yeyev^ 
fievov  ex  tou  Seoii  vixa  tov  Kiarfj^ov — tI$  Iotiv  6  yixeSv  rhv  xifrfxov,  el  ft^  6 
wimvooVf  X.  T.  k. 

The  objection  urged  by  Bishop  Middleton,  that  the  article  to 
before  ev  in  the  eighth  verse,  necessarily  implies  a  reference  to 
something  which  hus  gone  before,  appears  to  us  to  have  some 
weight ;  though,  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity 
in  the  subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  Still  a  doubt  may  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  t^  %v  is 
not  used  as  equivalent  to  to  auTo,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2.;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  implied, 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  reading, 
the  translators  must  have  supposed  the  elg  ro  ey  of  the  eighth  verse, 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  ?v  of  the  seventh ;  for  all  the  MSS.  which 
retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  eighth  verse,  (a  very  large  por- 
tion of  them  omitting  it,)  read  tres  imum  sunt,  as  in  the  seventh 
verse. 

But,  it  is  observed,  '  the  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  pecu- 
liaT  to  St.  John.  No  other  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the 
witness  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  does  in  his  gospel.' 
(p,  Q6.)   In  support  of  this  observation,  we  are  referred  to  John  v, 
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Sl-»»^7.;  viii.  13—18.;  xv.  26.  Allow  to  this  argument  all  the 
weight  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  it,  still  it  can  only  prove 
tliat  St.  John  might  have  written  the  disputed  verse,  hei  our 
readers,  however,  examine  the  texts  above  enumerated,  and  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  convinced  how  little  they  conduce  to 
the  establishment  of  the  controverted  reading. 
-  Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  venture  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  what  we  are  obliged  to  consider  a  most  un- 
guarded statement  of  the  right  reverend  prelate.  *  Without  the 
seventh  verse,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  given  why  the  evidences  of 
Christ's  incarnation  are  limited  to  three  in  the  eighth  verse  :  for  he 
18  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  by  all  the  predicted  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  birth,  life,  miracles  and  sufferings,  which  are 
verified  in  the  gospel.  Without  the  seventh  verse,  therefore,  iiistead 
of  three,  there  might  be  thirty  witnesses.  But  with  the  three  wit- 
nesses of  the  seventh  verse,  the  limitation  to  three  witnesses  in  the 
eighth  followed  by  a  natural  and  obvious  parallelism.  If  the  se- 
venth verse  had  not  preceded,  it  is  probable  that  the  water  and  the 
blood  would  not  have  been  mentioned  as  witnesses ;  for  they  are  not 
so  recorded  in  the  gospel,  nor  so  styled  in  verse  6.'  (p.  25.) 

What  then,  we  would  ask,  are  the  water  and  the  blood  adduced 
as  witnesses,  hot  because  the  train  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  required 
liie  mention  of  their  testimony,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  paral- 
lelism ?  Can  it  for  an  instant  be  supposed,  that  St.  John  was  less 
attentive  to  the  meaning,  than  to  the  structure  of  his  sentences  ?  Let 
us  take  care,  that  in  our  eagerness  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  a. 
single  passage,  we  have  not  recourse  to  arguments  whicli  tend  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  whole  sacred  volume. 

We  come  now  to  the  external  testimony.  The  right  reverend 
audior  observes,  that '  the  relative  strength  and  weakness  of  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  will  be  best  seen  by  dividing  it  into  three  periods. 
The  first,  from  the  death  of  St.  John  to  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. (2.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth.  (3.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  date; 
of  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  sixteenth.'  (p.  28.). 

The  propriety  of  this  division  is  not  very  apparent.  Why 
should  the  whole  interval,  between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  and  the  end  of  the  ninth,  form  one  period  ?  How  different 
in  point  of  authority,  is  a  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  MS.  of 
the  ninth  ?     But  to  proceed  with  the  argument. 

^  The  first  period  (A.D.  101 — 30(J,)  contains  no  evidence  against 
the  verse,  but  much  for  it.  There  is  no  Greek  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament  of  this  period.     The  oldest  Greek  copy  extant  is 
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of  much  later  date  tltui  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  tlie  Woalcnt 
ClKirch.' 

But  where,  we  may  nsk,  is  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  St.  Joha'i 
rpislle  to  be  found  ?  Cmi  any  one  fumi^  ns  with  a  copy  i  No : 
bnt  'Terlullian  nud  Cyprian  made  use  of  the  old  Latin  version;' 
and  tliey  niiote  the  verse  in  question,  'rurtullian,  in  his  treatise 
ngniiiRt  rraxeas,  has  these  words :  '  Ila  connexus  Patris  in  Fi- 
ho,  et  Filii  ill  Paracleio,  trcs  efficit  cobterentes,  alterum  ex  altera; 
mil  Ires  iinnm  sunt,  non  unus :  quoniodo  dictum  est.  Ego  et 
Paicr  ununi  sumua,  ad  substantiie  uniiatem  non  ad  numeri  aii^iilfr- 
ritatem.*  Widi  regard  to  thia  passage,  we  are  compelled  to  confeM 
that  we  participate  in  the  feelmg  of  Professor  Porsoii ;  who  aayt 
(p.  1 40.)  '  ns  often  as  I  read  this  sentence,  so  often  I  am  astonished 
that  the  words  Irti  unum  sunt  should  ever  be  urged  as  a  quotation.' 
Is  it  probable,  that  if  Tertullianhad  1  John  v.  7.  in  Wis  thoughts,  be 
would  have  appealed  for  the  true  menning  of  the  espression,  trei 
tiHum  AUiit,  not  to  that  verse,  hut  to  John  \.  30.?  Yes,  contends 
Mr.  Nolan  ;  for  die  reading  of  I  John  v.  7-  is  not  Paler,  /■'iViuj  et 
Spiritus,  hut  Pater,  i'erbum  et  Spiritus  ;  and  therefore  contains  as 
jUHt  a  description  of  ihe  doctrine  of  Praxeas  as  that  heretic  could 
have  given,  (p.  298.)  If  tlien  this  passage  ofTertullian  be  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  I  John  v.  7-  we  must  suppose  that  he  referred 
his  adversary  to  the  very  text  which  that  adversary  would  urge  as 
most  accurately  representing  his  own  opinion. 

Tlie  next  aulhoriiy  appealed  to,  is  that  of  Cyprian, 'upon  whom/ 
as  Mr.  Pnrson  justly  observed,  '  the  whole  Itihour  of  supporting 
the  verse  is  devolved,'  In  the  treatise  De  Viiilate  Ecelesite,  by 
that  father,  we  read  as  follows;  '  Dixit  Doniinus,  E^o  et  Pater 
unum  sunms ;  et  iterum,  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  scrip- 
turn  est,  Et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.'  This  passage  presenta  by  far  the 
strongest  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  verse. 
The  expression,  '  scriplum  est,'  certainly  implies  that  the  words 
which  follow,  '  Et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,'  were  extant  in  scripture; 
and,  coimected  ns  they  are  with  the  mention  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  the  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  refereuce  is 
niade  to  the  seventh  verse  of  this  chapter.  Yet  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  must  he  well  aware  that 
their  scriptural  quotations  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  from  me- 
mory, and  without  that  formal  esactness  which  we  now  require, 
In  the  present  instance,  Cyprian  may  have  had  the  above  cited  pas- 
sage of  his  master  Tertullian  in  his  mind,  especially  as  he  uses 
FiTius  (as  Terlullian  did)  and  not  Verhum  ;  he  may  therefore  easily 
have  confounded  the  '  qui  ires  nnum  sunt,'  of  that  passage,  with 
the  '  hi  tres  unum  sunt,'  of  the  eighth  verse ;  under  the  impression 
that  Tertullian  inlerpreled  the  eighth  verse  of  the  Trinity,     It  is 
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Hhile  certain,  that  F^cuniiua  conceived  the  passage  in  Cyprian  Uf  I 
^Her  to  the  eighth  verse-  This,  indeed,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David'*  I 
^Umits  ;  but  opposes  to  Facumlus  the  audiority  of  Fiilgentius,  wbd  1 
also  quotes  the  same  passage,  and  represents  him  as  citiug  the  sor  I 
venth  verse.  Mr.  Porson  contends,  that  Fuigentiiis,  by  his  owif  J 
confession,  became  acquainted  with  the  seventh  verse  solely  by  thv  J 
means  of  Cyprian  ;  but  we  are  far  from  being  convinced  by  th#  J 
learned  professor's  arguments  on  diis  subject.  In  our  opinion^  1 
which  yet  may  he  plausibly  disputed,  the  legitimate  inference  fror«  J 
the  words  of  Fulgentius  is,  tltat  he  had  the  verse  in  his  copy  of  th4  I 
Latin  version.  It  does  uot  however  follow,  that  he  was  correct,  i»J 
supposing  that  Cyprian  quoted  the  seventh  verse.  We  have  stated. J 
the  difficulty  attending  the  passage  in  Cyprian  ;  and  the  question  fdr  1 
the  reader's  consideration  is,  whether  the  evidence  which  it  supplief  f 
on  the  side  of  the  verse,  be  so  weighty  as  to  overbalance  the  great  I 
mess  of  evidence  in  the  opposite  scale.  1 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Right  Reverend  author's  near  ] 
Greek  authorities,  of  which,  however,  the  first  had  been  noticed  by  i 
Mr.  Nolan,  (p.  5G8.)  viz.  '  the  rejection  of  the  writings  of  St.  John  J 
by  certain  heretics  of  this  (i.  e.  die  first)  period,  whom  Epiphanitif  d 
calls  Alqgi,  on  account  of  their  denial  of  the  a])ostle's  doctrine  of  J 
the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  or  the  Word.'     Lardner  has  denied  the  J 
existence  of  any  hereticK  so  called.  But  Lardner,  it  may  be  thought^  - 
was  biassed  by  his  peculiar  opinions.    Let  us,  therefore,  grant  thai  j 
such  heretics  did  exi^it,  and  that  they  rejected  the  first  epistle  of  St. 
John,    Does  it  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  1  John  v.  7. 
is  genuiiie  f     Is  not  the  very  first  verse  of  the  epistle  sufhcicnt  to 
account  for  the  rejection?     Mr.  Nolan,  at  least  (p.  3(i9.)  thinks 
that  it  is  even  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  lh« 
Alogi  than  the  disputed  verse. 

With  respect  to  the  other  Greek  authority  produced  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  St.  David's,  from  the  Pseudo-Clemens  Alexandrinus,  whick  \ 
he  connects  with  a  passage  in  Tertulliaii,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  | 
ourselves  that  the  learned  Prelate  places  any  contidence  in  such  a  j 
witness  to  the  genuineness  of  the  text  in  question.  Id  return,  how-  • 
ever,  for  this  '  authority,'  we  will  present  the  Bishop  and  oiv.  j 
readers  with  a  short  extract  from  a  work  printed  in  Potter's  edttion  1 
of  Clemens.  The  work  is  entitled  Adumbraliuties ;  and  is  sup- 
posed, by  learned  meu,  to  be  a  translation  by  Cassiodoriis,  of  some  . ' 
Commentaries*  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  ■ 
'  Iste  est,  inquit,  qui  venit  per  aquam  et  sanguinem ;   et  iterum,, 
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quod  est  regenefstio  ac  fides ;  et  sanguis,  quod  est  cognitio ;  d  hi 
tm  UDam  sunt,  [n  Salvatore  t^tiippe  islR  suul  TUtutes  saloti/era, 
etvita  ipsa  in  ipso  fitio  ejus  exiitit.'  We  do  not  ascribe  any  great 
weigbt  to  this  extract,  because  there  is  much  uncertaiiitj  respectii^ 
both  the  author  and  the  translator  of  (he  work  from  uhicb  it  wai 
t^en.  Our  priocipal  reasons  for  adducing  it  are,  that  the  (etli- 
moiijr  of  Casaiodoru^  (to  whom  the  translation  is  attributed)  bai 
beeo  urged  in  dt^fence  of  the  7th  verse ;  and  thai  the  eslracl  affordt 
a  singular  confirmation  of  Mr.  Porson's  conjecture  m  iifa  regan)  to 
the  reading  wbicb  Cassiodorus  found  in  his  copy  of  St.John't 
Epistle. — Letters  to  Travis,  p.  S5\. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  external  evidence  m  favniir  «( 
the  verse,  during  the  Bishop's  first  period,  b  reduced  to  llie  aullto- 
rity  of  Cyprian.  Still,  however,  the  k-arned  Prelate  thinks  that 
there  is  cause  to  triumph,  inasmuch  as  the  same  period  exhibits  no 
evidence  agaitist  the  verse.  What  evidence  of  this  kind  can  be  re- 
quired ^  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  Greek  MS. 
extant,  so  old  as  this  period  :  but  we  have  two  MSS.  of  the  founb 
century,  which  omit  the  verse ;  and  may  we  not  justly  infer  that  ihe 
MSS.  from  which  tliey  were  copied  omitted  it  also  i  Again,  Uie 
verse  has  not  been  quoted  by  any  of  the  Greek  fathers  uf  the  secoiul 
and  third  centuries.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  furnish  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  during  those  periods  it  was  not  in  existence^ 
Can  it  be  expected  that  passages  should  be  produced  froin  dwir 
writings  expressly  affirming  the  spuriousness  of  the  verse ;  that  is, 
the  spuriousness  of  a  verse,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  r 

At  length,  however,  we  anive,  according  to  the  learned  Prelate's 
own  admission,  at  some  evidence  against  the  verse.  There  are,  in 
his  Lordship's  second  period,  four  Greek  manuscripts  which  omit 
the  heavenly  witnesses.  Tliis  evidence,  indeed,  the  Bishop  calls 
negnlive ;  meaning,  as  we  suppose,  that  it  is  inferior  in  character  to 
the  positive  evidence  which  he  adduces  on  the  opposite  side.  Yet 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  more  conclusive  evidence  can 
be  advanced  to  establish,  in  any  case,  the  spuriousness  of  a  passage, 
than  that  of  ancient  MSS.  in  which  it  is  omitted.  But  is  (his,  in 
fact,  all  the  evidence  against  the  verse,  during  this  second  period  ^ 
Is  there  not  a  long  catalogue  of  authors  w  ho,  when  (hey  had,  agsun 
and  again,  the  most  u;gent  reasons  for  quoting  it,  passed  it  over 
without  notice?  What  account  can  be  given  of  those  w  ho,  like 
Bede,  wrote  continued  commentaries  on  this  Epistle,  without  giving 
(he  slightest  hint  that  such  a  text  existed  f  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  refer  to  particular  instances  in  which  those  earlj 
wrilers  omitted  to'  quote  the  verse,  where,  if  it  had  been  extant  in 
ibeir  copies,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do  so.     Ou  this  point 
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yre  advise  our  readers  to  consult  Mr.  Porson's  last  letter  to  Arch- 
'^ieacon  Travis. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  positive  evidence  brought  forward 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Ddvid's^  in  favour  of  the  verse,  during,  his 
iecond  period. 

•  '  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt/  observes  the  Bishop, '  that  the  se- 
ireiith  verse  veas  extant  in  Greek  in  the  copies  of  Walafrid  Strabo ; 
and  none  at  all  of  its  existence  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  '  Canonical  Epistles.'  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  in 
the  ninth  century,  wrote  a  comment  on  the  verse  and  on  the  Pro* 
logne  to  the  Epistles.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  defects,  which  the  author  of  the  Prologue  imputes  to  the 
Latin  copies  of  his  day,  or  of  the  integrity  of  the  Greek,  as  as- 
serted by  him  ;  and  he  directs  his  readers  to  correct  the  errors  ojf 
the  X^tin  by  the  Greek.' 

These  observations  on  the  testimony  of  Walafrid  Strabo  are 
founded,  we  believe,  on  a  statement  of  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  his 
-letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon ;  to  which  statement  we  must  request  our 
readers'  attention.  The  subject  is  curious,  and  we  have  hopes  of 
throtf ing  some  light  upon  it. 

'  The  Glossa  Ordinarioy  says  the  Archdeacon,  'the  work  of 
■Walafrid  Strabo,  was  composed  in  the  ninth  century.  This  per- 
formance has  been  distinguished  by  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
learned,  in  every  age  since  its  appearance  in  the  world.  Even  M. 
Simon  confesses  that  no  comment  on  the  scriptures  is  of  equal  au- 
thority with  this  exposition.  In  this  work  the  text  in  question  is 
not  only  found  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  but  is  commented  upon, 
in  the  notes,  with  admirable  force  and  perspicuity. 

'  In  his  preface  to  this  valuable  Commentary,  Walafrid  Strabo 
lays  down  the  following  rules,  as  means  whereby  to  discover  and 
correct  any  errors  that  might  subsist  in  the  transcripts  of  his  times^, 
either  of  the  OW  or  of  the  New  Testament.  "  Nota,  quod  ubi- 
cunque  in  libris  Feteris  Testamenti  meiidositas  reperitur,  recurren-r 
dum  est  ad  volumina  Hebraeorum ;  quia  Vetus  Testamentum  primo 
in  lingua  Haebraica  scriptum  est.  Si  vero  in  libris  Novi  Testamenti, 
revertendum  (1.  recurrendum)  est  ad  volumina  Grsecorum  ;  quja 
Novum  Testamentum  primo  in  lingua  Graca  scriptum  est,  prsBter 
[E^vanselium  Matthaei,  et  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Hebraos," 

^  It,  Sir,  it  shall  be  allowed  that  this  celebrated  Commentator 
followed,  in  his  own  practice,  the  rules  which  he  has  thus  prescribed 
to  others,  (which  will  hardly  be  doubted,)  the  Greek  MSS.  which 
directed  him  to  insert  this  verse  in  his  text  and  commentary  mustji 
in^  all  probability,  have  been  more  ancient  than  any  now  known  to 
exist.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  840.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  which  were  used  by  him,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 

have 
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have  been  less  than  dOO»  or  400  years  old ;  the  latter  of  wUch  dila 
carries  them  up  to  A  D.  440.  But  the  most  ancient  GnA 
MS.  which  is  now  known  to  exist,  is  the  Alexandrian  ;  for  which, 
however,  fVeisieiup  who  seems  to  have  considered  the  questioD  with 
great  attention,  claims  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the  close  of  the 
Jifih  century,  or  about  A.D.  490.  If  this  mode  of  reasoning 
Uien,  be  not  (and  it  seems  that  it  is  not)  fallacious,  the  text  and  ths 
commentary  of  fVahfrid  Sirabo  stand  upon  the  foiindatioil  of 
Greek  MSS.  which  are  more  ancient,  in  point  of  time,  and  there- 
fore which  ought  to  be  more  respected  in  point  of  teatimokiy,  thn 
any  possessed  by  the  present  age/ — Ltiiert  to  Gibbon,  p.  21-^ 
24.     Ed.  ^d. 

Thus  far  the  Archdeacon :  secure,,  as  usual,  in  his  premises,  and 
intrepid  in  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Porson  has  shown,  by  a  pret^ 
copious  induction  of  particulars,  that  the  positions  of  this  xetdoii 
advocate  are  not  always  to  be  trusted  without  examination ;  and  we 
have  now  before  us  an  in8taiH:e  which  the  Professor  might  havt 
added  to  his  list.  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  in  these  nmr- 
ters,  and  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  those  who  will  take  the 
.  trouble  to  inquire,  that  the  title  of  Walafrid  Strabo  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  author  of  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  is,  to  use  Mr.  Porson's 
phrase,  *  exceedingly  questionable ;'  and  that  still  more  '  question- 
able' is  his  right  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Prologue  to  the '  Cano- 
nical Epistles.'  Our  present  intention,  however,  is  to  prove  that 
Walafrid  Strabo  certainly  was  not  the  author  of  the  sentence 
quoted  in  the  preceding  statement, — a  sentence  from  which  so 
many  consequences  are  deduced. — That  sentence  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  a  short  tract  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Glossa  Ordinaria^ 
and  entitled  '  Trqnslatores  Bibliae.'  Had  Mr.  Travis  taken  the 
precaution  of  reading  the  entire  tract,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
writer,  in  his  account  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  quotes,  as  his 
authority,  a  person  whom  he  calls  '  Magister  in  Historiis.'  This 
appellation  had  been  given  to  Petrus  Comestor,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Bible  under,  the  title  of  HUloria  Scholastica.  The  tract  in 
question,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Walafrid  Strabo, 
who  lived  in  the  fiinth  century.  What  now  becomes  of  Mr.  Travis's 
argument  founded  on  the  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  had  been 
examined,  with  the  most  critical  exactness,  by  Walafrid  Strabo?* 

•  To  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  we  compared  the  Tract,  entitled 
*  Translatures  Bibliffi/  with  the  *  Historia  Scholastica ;'  and  found  tlie  roost  complete 
agreement  between  them.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  appellation  '  MagUter  in 
Historiis'  for  a  long  tract  of  time  as  clearljr  desifjnaicd  Peter  Coniestor,  as  the  appella- 
tion *  Magister  Senteutiarum/  or- '  Magister  in  Senlentiis/  designated  his  contemporary 
Peter  Lombard. 

As 
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As  much  importance  has,  by  several  writers,  been  attached  to  tl 
pposed  testimony  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  we  have  taken  some  pai« 
ascertain  the  real  author  of  the  tract  from  which  Mr,  Tra 
drew  hia  quotation.  We  have  now  before  us  an  edition  of  the  V 
gate  Bible,  with  the  Gloaaee  and  the  Exposition  of  Nicholas 
Lyra,  printed  at  Venice  by  Pagniniis,  in  the  year  1495.  Prefise* 
lo  the  work  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Francis  Picolhoi 
by  Bernardinus  Gadolus,  Brixianus.  In  this  letter  Gadolus  describ) 
tbe  great  care  and  diligence  which  he  had  employed,  at  the 
of  Pagninus,  in  preparing  the  edition ;  and  concludes)  with  tlie  fi 
lowing  sentence  :  '  Conscripsi  prseterea,  sive  es  multis  auctoribo*:] 
et  priccipue  e\  Hieronymo  excerpsi,  tractnlulnm  de  Libris  Biblisl 
Canonicis  et  non  Canonicis ;  qui  si  tuai  reverendissima^  dominalioni*  1 
judicio,  cui  omnia  subjicio,  coniprobatus  fuerit,  eiim  ad  utililatemn 
legenliiim  imprimi  permittani ;  sin  niinis  (I.  minus)  cellula  contin&-  ' 
bitur.'  Then  follows  the  Tract,  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  entitled  j 
De  Libris  Canonicis  el  non  Canonicis ;  to  which  is  subjoined  tfa»  J 
Tract  entitled  Transhloies  Biblia,  which  furnished  Mr.TravwJ 
with  bis  quotation.  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  tronble  <rf^| 
examining  these  two  tracts,  we  are  convinced  that  not  one  of  themT 
will  hesitate  in  attributing  them  to  ihesamepen.  Inbolh,  the  style! 
of  composition  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  same  authorities  arir  I 
alluded  to,  viz.  Origen,  Jerome,  Magister  in  Historiis.  We  must4 
therefore,  conclude  that,  instead  of  affording  a  proof  of  the  critical^l 
nttenlion  of  Walafrid  Strabo  in  tlie  ninth  century,  Mr.Travis's  quo-'J 
tation  will  be  found  tO  attest  the  editorial  diligence  of  Bernard i nut' I 
Gadolus  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth.*  I 

Of  his  own  care  and  diligence,  indeed,  this  learned  Editor  haa  I 
written  in  high  terms  of  commendation  ;  but  in  terms  which,  wfi  1 
have  no  doubt,  were  well  deserved.  '  Conqnisivi,' he  writes,  'baud  ] 
parvo  certe  laboie,  omnes  jam  antea  impressos  Sacrue  Scriptumj 
libros,  et  mauu  scriptosad  quinque  numero;  et  perciif  reus  cod iceift 
quo  eraiit  pro  archetvpo  usuri,  ubicunque  aliquid  vel  errati  ' 
dubii  apparebat,  diligentissime  singutos  codices  inspectavi ;  et  qi 
ex  his  in  meo  codice  errata  inveni  (inveni  autem  quam  plur* 
accuratissime  sustuli:  in  quibus  illud  Deo  teste  proBteor,  me 
penitus  addidisse  aut  imnnitasse  quod  non  ex  aliquoaniiquo  codic< 
aut  addetidumj  aut  mutandum,  obliterandumve  manifeste  visum  ti 


A.D.  1496.'  We  will  laLe 
the  Blbtia  cum  Gloait,  vE  . 
prafalorj  lerier  or  Gsdulni  i 
bj  an  edition  of  iliii  kind. 


hia  opportunil; 

I  Caidinal  Ficolhomini. 


nptii.    CUruU  Hib  Hu>iniiliaDD  Imp.  I, 
of  Huiing  thar,  ill  a  luhtequciii  i^diltoii  a( 
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erit/  In  thb  account,  we  find  a  strong  confirmatioo  of  the  tnA 
of  Mr.  Porsou's  description  of  the  method  of  collation  adopted  ty 
the  criticd  of  those  early  times.  '  That  eaactnesa  of  quptitioi^' 
says  he,  (  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  SO.)  *  which  is  now  juaUy  thoarit 
necessary,  was  unhappily  never  attempted  by  the  critica  of  thaaf* 
teen  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  method  in  which  Valk  p» 
formed  his  task  was  probably  to  chuse  the  MS.  that  he  jiM%edto 
be  the  best,  to  read  it  diligently,  and  whenever  he  was  Uopped  hf 
a  dijficulti^f  or  was  desirous  to  know  how  the  same  pauage  mm 
read  in  other  Latin,  or  in  the  Greek  MSS.  to  have  recouneto 
them.'  It  will  hardly  be  imagined  that  these  observationa  are thnMn 
out  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  labours  of  thoae  learned  por^ 
sons.  Beyond  controversy,  they  performed  all  that  in  their  cv- 
cumstanccs  was  deemed  requisite. 

To  engage  in  regular  combat  with  the  Pseudo-J^erome,  dw 
author  of  the  prologue  to  the  '  Canonical  Epistles/  would  be  s  ' 
great  waste  of  time.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  argued, — ^if  (he 
adversaries  of  the  verse  urge,  as  they  do,  the  statement  of  die 
author  of  the  Prologue  as  a  proof  that  the  text  was  wanting  ia 
some  Latin  manuscripts — ought  they  not  to  admit,  on  the  same 
evidence,  that  it  was  extant  in  some  Greek  manuscripts  at  that  day! 
We  think  not.  Little  would  in  general  be  known  of  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts compared  with  what  was  known  of  Latin  manuscripts. 
With  regard  to  subjects  of  which  little  is  known,  there  are  always 
considerable  numbers  ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  may  be  boldly 
affirmed.  In  such  cases  a  confident  assertion  will  often  prove  a 
successful  experiment.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  seems  to  ad-v 
mit,  with  most  learned  men,  that  the  Prologue  is  not  Jerome's, 
although  professing  to  be  his.  As  therefore  the  main  object  of  the 
writer  of  the  Prologue  is  obviously  to  give  currency  to  the  seventh 
verse  in  question,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  after  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  assume  a  name  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  would 
scruple  to  support  his  cause  by  another  assumption,  and  talk  of 
manuscripts  which  did  not  exist. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  evidence  adduced  by  the  learned 
prelate  during  the  second  period,  we  have  already  admitted  that  the 
verse  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  his  lord- 
ship should  lay  any  stress  upon  the  passage  from  the  Formula  of 
Eucherius,  which  labours  under  heavy  suspicions  of  interpolation ; 
and  that  he  should  refer  to  a  passage  in  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  or  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  Trinitate,  which  Mr.  Porson 
has  decidedly  shown  to  be  spurious.* 


*  We  would  entreat  our  readers  to  compare  the  ^isbop's  first  quotation  (p.  48.)  with 
Mr.  Porson 's  remarks  (p.  341.) 

As 
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As  to  the  authorities  of  Casaiodorus  and  the  African  Bishops  at 
Qie  Council  of  Carthage,  we  are  of  opinion   that  the  former  did 
not  quote  the  seventh  verse;  and  our  information  concerning  ths 
latter  being  derived  solely  from  the  improbable  narrative  of  Victor.  J 
Vitensis,  we  cannot  perMuade  ourselves  to  make  this  part  of  the!    i 
evidence  a  subject  of  serious  discussion.  i 

Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  ask — if,  on  the  one  hand,  tho    i 
agreement  of  the  existing  Greek  manuscripts  in  omitting  the  verse    J 
affords  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  earlier  ma-    I 
nuscripts  from  which  they  are  transcribed ;  and  so  on,  till  ws  1 
arrive  at  the  autograph  of  St.  John, — does  not,  on  the  other  haud^    ] 
the  agreement  of  the  great  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vul-    \ 
gate,  in  exhibiting  the  verse,  equally  imply  that  it  existed  in  tho   '] 
earlier  Latin  manuscripts,  and,  consequently,  in  the  original  copy    I 
of  the  Latin  version  ?     To  this  question  we  will  reply  by  simply   J 
stating  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  :  first  with  regard  to  the   | 
Greek,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  Latin  manuscripts.     On  the    1 
Greek  manuscripts  we  adopt  the  language  of  MatthUi : — '  Prxterea,    1 
bona  lidc  testor  me,  in  nullo  codice,  hoc  loco  Uturam  deprehendisse^    I 
aechujuslociii^/uffivej^fgiMffianimadvertisse;  nee  in  marginibus  co*   i 
dicum,  necinscholiis,  Tiecincatenis;  cum  tamen  ad  manus  mihifue>    j 
riut  tres  codices  cum  scholiis  ineditis  orthodoxorumTheologorun^    ] 
et   unus,  ciini  catena  novendecim  nobilissimonim  Ecclesiee  Grcecca   | 
Patrum,  sieculo  ix  scriptus.'  (Matthdi  ad  he.)     On  the  Latin   \ 
manuscripts  we  remark : — The  more   ancient  of  them  omit  the 
verse :  those  manuscripts  in   which  it  appears  represent  it  und£r 
very  different  forms;  some  having  the  seventh  verse  before  the  . 
eighth,  and  some  after.     In  some  nianuscripts  the  seventh  verse  ia 
found  only  in  the  margin ;  and  in  a  very  large  portion  the  coiIt 
eluding  clause  of  the  eighth  verse  (et  hi  tres  unum  sunt)  is  omitted. 
From  this  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  as  to  the  conLroverled  test,  we  leave  onr  readers  (o    j 
draw  their  own  conclusions.     In  our  own  judgment  there  is  but   j 
one  conclusion  that  can  fairly  be  drawn.  I 

The  learned  prelate  presents  to  his  readers  the  result  of  liis  mt-  i 
quiries  into  the  merits  of  this  long-disputed  question  in  the  follov^-  j 
ing  words  : — '  Upon  the  whole  view  of  the  important  and  iuteresting  I 
subject  of  these  pages,  the  evidences  internal  and  external,  direct  I 
and  indirect,  of  the  controverted  verse,  are  so  many,  so  various,  J 
and  so  powerful,  as  to  leave  in  my  own  mind  no  room  to  doubt  \ 
that  we  have,  in  the  testimony  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  the  J 
authentic  words  of  St.  John.'  Tlie  Bishop  then,  on  his  own  j 
avowal,  has  been  able  to  dismiss  every  doubt  respecting  the  gB> 
nuineness  of  a  verse  which  is  fonnd  only  in  a  single  Greek  maniir  ] 
script,  and  that  of  recent  date ;  which  is  not  quoted  by  a  singia;  I 
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Urtek  fatker,  nor,  in  express  terms,  by  any  latin  father  before  llie 
sixth  c«ntury  ;  which  is  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  manustnpts  of 
the  Vulga(«,  and,  even  tn  those  in  whicli  it  is  found,  appears  in  such 
■  variety  of  shapes  a>  clearly  to  sliow  tliat  those  transcribers  «La 
thought  proper  to  insert  tlie  verse  had  no  certain  reading  before 
Ihem.  We  have  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  Uisliop  of  St, 
David's,  but  we  cannot  peruse  the  declaration  witliottt  asto- 
nishnient. 

Should  we  be  required  lo  express  a  general  opinion  of  the  merils 
of  the  tract  under  review,  we  should  be  obliged  to  cotifess  that  ibe 
arguments  of  the  learned  author  are,  to  our  minds,  not  at  all  mist 
convincing  than  those  vhich  had  previously  been  employedin 
the  same  cause.  If  the  evidence  against  the  text  preponderated 
before  ihc  tract  was  written,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  scale  has  not 
been  turned  in  its  favour. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  offt^r  a  few  words  of  adriceto 
the  consideration  of  future  advocates  of  1  John  v.  7. 

We  entreat  them  to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  whatever  censures  may 
be  justly  due  to  those  «ho  would  reject  any  text  which  really 
forms  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  mity  with  equal  propriety  be 
directed  azuinst  (hose  who  would  introduce  a  text  which  is  not 
proved  really  to  belong  lo  it. 

We  entreat  them  to  ascertain  what  advantages  are  likely  lo  be 
gained  lo  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  by  velienieut  contention  in 
defence  of  arguments  which  have  been  already  found  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves; — lo  reflect  whether  it  may  not  aSurd  mutter  of 
triumph  to  the  Socinian,  when  he  finds  hard  names  and  reproachful 
language  applied  to  all  who,  compelled  by  the  evidence  before 
them,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  a  single  text  which  is  supposed  to 
favour  u  leading  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  entreat  them  to  be  careful  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  genuineness  of  the  verse,  they  have  not  recourse  lo  arguments, 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  involve  the  w  hole  sacred  text  iu 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  For  instance,  if  it  were  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nolan's  theory,  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
seems  to  approve,  is  well  founded, — and  that  all  the  existing 
Greek  manuscripts  are  derived  from  a  corrupted  source;  from  an 
edition  mutilated  by  Eusebius,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  peculiar 
notions — what  eon^dence  could  we  feel,  that,  in  our  present  co- 
pies of  the  Greek  Testament,  we  possess  a  text  which  can  be  re- 
lied on  as  representing  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles? 
We  have  already  slated  our  opinion  ihut  Mr.  Nolan  bus  entirely 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  substantiate  the  charge  which  be  has 
advanced  against  Eusebius;  and  we  now  declare  our  firm  persuii' 
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sioii  that  Christian  antiquity  will  not  be  found  to  supply  a  particle 
*of  evidence  in  its  support. 

I  Before  we  lay  down  the  pen  there  is  one  request  which  we  are 
'anxious  to  make  on  our  parts.  It  is  this : — that  the  very  leafned 
"and  orthodox  Bishop  of  St.  Dayid's,  for  whom  we  cannot  but  feel 
•the  utmost  respect,  would  not  entertain  suspicions  of  bur  orthodoxy, 
because  we  have  not  been  induced,  by  all  the  arguments  which  have 
yet'  been  advanced,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on 
die  verse,  of  which  he  is  the  advocate.  We  trust  that  our  ortho- 
•doxy  is  not  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
-doctrine  which  he  labour^  to  support  by  the  passage  iq  question, 
is  in  no  need  of  that  disputable  assistance.  It  is  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  maintained  from  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,— - 
passages  less  open  and  direct,  indeed,  than  this  before  us,  but  bor-* 
rowing  a  peculiar  force  from  the  incidental  manner  in  which  they 
occur,  arid  from  the  appearance  which  they  everywhere  present,' of 
allusion  to  a  doctrine  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers, 
snd  essentially  connected  with  the  original  plan  of  the  Gospel. 


Art.  III. — A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sen  and 
Seering's  Straits,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  North-Jiast 
Passage;  undertaken  in  the  years  1 8 1 5 —  \^\^y  at  the  Expense  of 
His  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Count  liomanzoff, 
in  the  Ship  Rurick,  under  the  Commajid  of  the  Lieutenant  in 
the  Russian  Imperial  Navy,  Otto  Von  Kotzebue.  3  vols. 
London.     1821. 

^INCE  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  within 
•^  the  last  three  years,  the  Russian  government  has  been  anxiously 
and  eagerly  employed  in  prosecuting  discoveries  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.    In  the  southern  ocean,  her  ships  have  penetrated  the  fields 
of  ice  as  far  as  the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  discovered,  it 
is  said,  islands  which  had  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  Cook :  they 
boast  of  having  rounded  the  Sandwich  land  of  that  celebrated  navi- 
gatof ;  and  of  having  ascertained  that  the  Southern  Shetland,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  continent  connected  with  it,  consists  only  of 
numerous  groups  of  small  islands.     They  have  sent  land  expeditions 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  Tartary,  behind  Thibet,  and  into  the 
interior  of  the  north-western  side   of  North  America.     Men  of 
science  have  been  commissioned  to  explore  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  Siberia,  and  to  determine  points,  on  that  extensive  coast, 
hitherto  of  doubtful  position.    In  February,  1821,  Baron  Wrangel, 
an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  of  considerable  science,  left  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Nishney  Kolyma,  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observa- 
VOL.  xxvi.  NO.Lii.  z  tions, 
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tiuna,  ll)G  |M>^tUoii  uf  ShsUlzkoi-Noss,  or  the  north-east  cam  ol 
Asia,  wUicli  lie  fotiiid  to  he  in  lal.  70°  05'  N.  coiisideniblj  lowr 
th«n  it  is  iMuully  [ilucedon  llic  uiii)>s.  Having  arranged  ibis  point, 
be  untlertook  iht:  hazardous  entcrprtze  of  crossing  the  ice  of  tbe 
polar  sea  oti  aledgeit  drawn  hy  dofi»,  in  search  of  the  land,  uid  to 
hnv«  been  discovered,  in  llGi,  to  tlie  northward  of  the  Koljma. 
lie  Iravulled  directly  north,  tighty  miles,  without  perceiving  snj 
titiiig  but  a  licld  of  iiilermiuable  ice,  the  surface  of  which  had  now 
become  »o  broken  and  uneven,  ns  to  prevent  a  further  prosecuboo 
of  hit  jonniey.  He  bud  ^unc  far  enou;^h,  however,  to  ascertain  tint 
no  sucli  litnd  couki  ever  have  been  dincovered.  The  idle  specu- 
lation, therefore,  of  tliejiniction  of  Asia  with  North  America,  whicfa 
we  always  rejected  as  chimerical,  may  now  be  considered  as  finaJlj 
set  at  rest.  Indeed,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  voyage  performed 
by  Desbriew  in  the  year  \6-iii,  from  tbe  moutli  of  ibe  Kolyma  la 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  never,  for  a  moment,  left  a  doubt  on  our 
minds,  of  its  authenticity. 

The  reader  will  recollect  our  recent  slalement  of  that  enter- 
prizing  pedestrian,  Captain  Cocbrane,  having  reached  the  Altai 
mountains,  on  tbe  frontier  of  China.  Further  accounts  from  thia 
extraordinary  traveller  have  since  reached  us;  they  are  dated  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  and  from  Okulsk,  the  fiifmer  in  Marcli,  the 
latter  in  June,  Iti'il.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  North-east  cape  of  Asia,  which  he  places  half  a  degree  more  to 
the  northward  than  Baron  Wrangel ;  but  either  he  bad  iii>  iiistrumeat 
aufiicienlly  accurate  to  ascertain  its  latitude  with  precision,  or,  as 
we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  be  states  it  only  from  computa- 
tion; fiir  it  does  not  clearly  appear  from  his  letter  to  ns  that  he  was 
actually  un  that  part  of  the  coast,  though,  from  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  bis  informalion  was  obtained  from  obser- 
vation on  the  spot.  '  No  land,'  be  says,  '  is  considered  to  exist  to 
the  northward  of  it.  The  cast  side  of  tbe  Noss  is  composed  of 
bold  and  perpendicular  bluffs,  while  the  uest  side  exhibits  gradual 
declivities;  tbe  whole  most  sterile,  but  presenting  an  aw/ulJy 
magnificent  appearance.'  From  the  Kolyma  to  Okolsk,  he  had,  he 
says,  a  '  dangerous, -diAicnIt,  and  fatiguing  journey  of  three  thou- 
sand versts,'  a  great  part  of  which  he  performed,  on  foot,  in  seventy 
days.  After  such  an  adventurous  expedition  from  Petersburgh,  to 
tile  north-eastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  we  regret  to  tiiid  that  tbe 
shores  i>f  Kamschatha  are  likely  to  be  the  boundary  of  his  nrducMis 
and  perilous  enterprize.  After  gratefully  noticing  ibe  generosity  and 
eoiisideralion  which  he  every  where  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  government  and  of  individuals,  be  adds—'  Uut  government 
has  an  expedition  in  Beliring's  Straits,  whose  object  is  to  trace 
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^■he  continent  of  America  to  the  northward  and  eastwartl.     I  hnd 
^Hha  same  tiling   previously  in  view  ;  but  it  would  be  vanity  and 
H^resumption  in   me  to   attempt  a  task  of  the- kind,  while  their 
H  means  are  so  much  superior,  and  those  who  are  employed  on  it, 
■  '  authorized  travellers.     Thus  circumstanced,  it  can  create  no  snr- 
I    prize  that  an    humble  individual,  like   mjself,  should   submit  to 
make  a  sacritice  of  private  gratification,  aud  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  proceeding  farther  at  present, 
and  of  the  indelicacy  which  would  result  from  such  a  step ;  but, 
slioutd  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  from  any  circumstances, 
d«siitt  from  the  further  prosecution  of  bia  discoveries,  /  s/to//,  in 
that  ease,  continue  my  jounieii  eastward' — the  meaning  of  ail 
which   will,  we  think,  be  perleclly  intelligible,  from  what  we  are 
about  to  state. 

The  expedition  noticed  by  Captain  Cochrane,  consisted  of 
two  ship  corvettes  which  left  Spithead  in  the  year  ISIQ,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  expedition,  alluded  to  in  our  tirat  paragraph, 

Eroceeded  to  the  soulhern  hemisphere.  In  July,  IS'iO,  ihey  reached 
lehring's  Strait,  and  were  supposedMo  have  passed  it  in  that  year  ; 
ihey  returned,  however,  in  the  winter  to  some  of  the  Russian 
settlements,  on  the  coast  of  America  ;  and,  as  now  appears  from 
Captain  Cochrane's  letltr  to  us,  were  again  in  that  neighbourhood 
in  June,  1821  :  of  their  ulterior  proceedings  no  intelligence  had 
reached  Petersburgh  at  the  period  of  the  latest  accounts  from 
(hat  capital.  If  they  should  have  succeeded  in  doubling  Icy 
Cape,  it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  fall  in  with  Captain  Parry, 
provided  they  are  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  fate  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willougbby  and  his  unfortunate  associates  :  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  do  not  run  a  very  considerable 
risk,  from  the  slight  and  insufficient  manner  in  which  they  were  lilted 
out ;  being,  in  fact,  destitute  of  every  necessary  for  passing  a  winter 
hi  the  frozen  ocean,  and,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  want  even  of  the 
common  implements  for  encountering  the  ice:  with  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  they  were  supplied  from  llie  dock-yard  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  application  to  the  British  government. 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  detract  from  the  merit  which,  in 

tiiis  instance,  would  be  justly  due  to  the  Jtussiaii  govenmient,  if  we 

_  teoidd  persuade  ourselves  that  the  extension  of  geographical  know- 

I'ltclge,  for  its  own  sake  and  the  benefitof  mankind,  was  the  prime 

■Abject  of  this  expedition;  but  when  wecouple  it  with  the  cautious 

Kugiiage  of  Captain  Cochrane,  aitd  'the  sudden  and  unexpected 

:heck  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  further  progress,  after  reaching 

^tieshores  of  Behring's  Strait,  and   also  with  a  contemporaneous 

^kase  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  (If  we  may  credit  what  appears 

'b  the  public  journals^)  we  caimot  but  ent^'tain  some  suspicion, 

""  z2  that 
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thai  his  Iiiiperlul  Majesty,  in  liia  nortliurn  expeditions,  lias  been 
govi'med  b^  other  mutives  lliaii  lliuw  of  oierely  advaacing  tbe 
caiuo  uf  Kience  uml  iliscovery. 

Ill  tliis  ciirioua  Mniiifesto,  (fur  such,  in  elTtict,  it  is,)  tbe  luarilime 
puHcrs  of  Euro)>e  uiiil  America  are  given  to  uiiderstaiid  ihat  his 
Impcrtul  Majesty  of  Kussia  liiu  iisinmeil  po!>sesaioii  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  llio  norili-MCHt  cixwt  of  America,  nhicli  lies  between  tliefifij- 
first  degree  of  lutilude,  and  the  ley  Cape,  or  extieme  aorth  ;  aitd, 
moreover,  that  he  interdicts  the  approach  uf  ships  of  every  oilier 
nation  to  any  purt  of  tliis  line  nearer  than  one  hundred  milea.  Wbe- 
llier  this  wholesale  usurpation  of  'i(XJO  milea  of  sea-coast,  to  ibe 
greater  part  of  which  Russia  can  have  no  possible  claim,  will  be 
tacitly  passed  over  by  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  Slates,  the 
three  powers  mo^t  interested  in  it,  vie  pretend  not  to  kuow  j  but 
we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  lu  predicting  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
will  discover,  at  no  distant  period,  that  lie  has  aasunied  an  authority, 
mud  asserted  a  principle,  which  he  w  ill  hardly  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise ;  and  that  there  is  an  ancient  conimoii  law  of  uutions  which 
wilt  not,  and  cannot,  be  abrogated  by  the  '  iic  volo'  of  a  power  of 
yesterday.  It  has  apparently  escaped  the  recollection  of  his  Impe- 
rial  Majesty's  advisers,  that  if  his  exumple  were  to  be  followed  b; 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  his  own  ports  would  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  an  end  put  at  once  to  the  assumption  of  long 
uppropriated  coasts  by  Russia. 

With  respect  to  the  legality  of  taking  possession  of  an  unoccu- 
pied territory,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original  discoverer,  home 
doubts,  we  understand,  are  still  entertained  among  jurists.  It  is 
time,  we  think,  to  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  another,  on  a 
point  of  so  tniK-h  importance.  Let  us  examine,  however,  what 
claim  Russia  can  reasonably  set  np  to  the  territory  in  ([uestion. 
To  the  two  shores  of  Behriug's  Strait,  we  admit,  she  would  have  an 
undoubted  claim,  on  the  score  of  priority  of  discovery ;  that  oii  tbe 
side  of  Asia  having  been  coasted  by  Deshnew  in  16-IB,  luid  that  of 
America  visited  by  Uehring  in  1741,  as  far  down  as  the  latitude 
60°<  and  the  peaked  mountain,  since  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Cape  Fairweather :  to  the  southward  of  this  point,  however, 
Russia  has  not  the  slightest  claim.  The  Spaniards  visited  the  nor- 
thern paru  of  this  roast  in  1774,  when  Don  Juan  Perez,  in  the 
corvette  Santiago,  traced  it  from  latitude  53°  53'  to  a  promontory 
in  latitude  55°,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  nf  Santa  Maigarita, 
being  the  north-west  extremity  nf  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  of  our 
charts;  nnd  on  his  return,  touched  at  Noolka,  about  which  we 
were  once  on  the  point  of  going  to  war.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Santiagoand  Felicidad,  under  liie  orders  of  Don  Juan  Bruno  Heceta, 
and  Don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Uuadia,  proceeded  along  the  north- 
ji.  west 
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(fct  roast,  and  descried,  in  Intitiide  .00°  8',  high  mountains  covered 
^illi  snow,  which  lliey  iiamed  Jacinlo;  and  also  a  lofly  capr,  in 
atitude  57°  2',  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Etigutio.  Holding 
B  northerly  course,  they  reached  lat.  57"  5S',  and  then  returned. 

Three  years  after  these  Spanish  voyages.  Cook  reconnoitred  tliis 
coast  more  closely,  and  proceeded  as  high  up  as  the  Icy  Cape ;  it 
was  subsequently  visited  by  several  English  Nhips  for  the  purposes 
of  trade;  and  though  every  portion  of  it  was  explored  with  ihe 
greatest  accuracy  by  that  most  excellent  and  persevering  navigator, 
Vancouver,  as  far  as  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  lat.  6l°  15' ;  jer, 
on  the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
England  has  no  claim  to  territorial  possession.  On  this  principle, 
it  would  jointly  belong  to  Russia  and  Spain;  but  on  the  same 
pnnctple,  Russia  would  be  completely  excluded  from  any  portion  of 
It,  to  the  southward  of  5[)°.  She  has,  however,  been  tacitly  per- 
mitted to  form  an  establishment,  named  Sitka,  at  the  head  of  Norfolk 
Sound,  in  lat.  57°;  and  this,  apparently,  must  have  tempted  her  to 
presume,  that  no  opponition  would  be  offered  to  an  extension  of 
lerrilory  down  to  the  tifty-lirst  degree  nf  latitude,  which  includes  all 
the  detailed  discoveries  of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  i.  e.  New  Hanover, 
New  Cornwall,  New  Norfolk  on  the  main,  and  the  Islands  of  King 
George,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  coast. 

There  is,  however,  one   trifling  circumstance,  of  which  we  are 

persuaded  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  ignorant,  when  he  issued  his 

sweeping  Ukase,  namely — that  the  whole  country,  from  lat.  56°  30' 

to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  lat.  48°,  or  [hereabouts,  is 

now,  and  has  long  been,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  British 

North-west  Company.    The  communication  with  this  vast  territory 

is  by  the  Peace  River,  which,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 

the  westward,  in  lat.  N.  56°,  and  long.  121°  W.,  falls  into  the  Polar 

Sea  by  the  Mackenzie  River.     The  country  behind   itiem,  to  the 

toweslward,  has  been  named  by  the  settlers  New  Caledonia,  arid  is  in 

vextent,  from  north  to  south,  about  5(X)  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 

k300  miles.    It  is    described    as  very  beautiful,  abounding  in  fine 

nforests,  rivers,  and  magnificent  lakes,  one  of  which  is  not  less  than 

miles  in  circumfereuce,  surrounded  by  picturesque  mountains, 

^lAothed  to  their  very  summits  with  timber  trees  of  the  lai^testdimen- 

jrtons.    From  this  lake,  a  river  fnlla  to  the  westward,  into  the  Pacific, 

^ther  into  Port  Essingtou,  or  Observatory  Inlet,  where  Vancouver 

liscovered  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,   one  in  lat.  54°  15',  the  other 

In  54°  59'.     In  the  summer  season,  it  swarms  with  salmon,  from 

''  which  the  natives  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence. 

The  North-west  Company  have  a  post  on  its  borders,  in  lat.  54" 

3&  N.  long.  125°  W.  distant  about  180  miles  from  the  '  Obser- 

I  Jotct' of  Vancouver,  the  bead  of  which  lies  in  lat.  d5°  I^N 

Z3 
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long.  199°  -14'  W.  «her«,  by  llib  lime,  llw  United  CoDipau;  of 
ihe  North-wG»t  and  HudaonB  Bay  have,  in  all  probability,  furmeil 
nn  ulablialimenl,  and  thus  opened  a  direct  couimuiiication  betweni 
i)ie  Atlantic  and  the  Facitic,  the  whole  way  by  water,  willi  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  niilet  acrosi  the  high  lands,  which  divide  the 
sQiircea  of  the  rivers  and  give  ihi-ni  opposite  directions. 

'  Tlnti  llieii  it  iii  obvious,  that,  as  we  have  actual  possesaiflti  of 
ibu  sis  degrees  of  coatit  u9Uf|icd  by  Kuasia,  in  her  recent  roaiil- 
t'esto,  her  claim  to  this  partis  perfectly  nugatory.  Indeed,  as  we 
bclote  observed,  the  assumption  must  have  been  made  in  utter 
ij^ioranre  of  the  fact,  which  is  the  less  surprizing,  as  ibis  part  of 
ibe  world  remains,  as  yet,  a  complete  blank  on  our  best  and  latest 
charts. 

It  if  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  precise  object  of  Russia  in  this 
intended  eklensiui)  of  Itrrilory  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, unless  it  be  to  push  along  the  northern  cua."t  as  far  as  Mack- 
enzie's River,  which,  ninning  at  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Mooh- 
tains  to  the  east,  would,  with  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  afford 
two  excellent  barriers  to  a  territory  of  at  least  70,000  square  miles, 
or  one-half  nearly  of  all  that  part  of  North  America  iu  which  the 
fnr  animals  are  found ;  and  thus  put  the  Russ-Ainerican  Company 
ill  possession  of  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade,  as 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  a  few  years,  tlie  fur-bearing  aniinals 
will  all  be  destroyed  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains. 
Ill  any  other  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  utterly  inconipreheiisible  that 
the  jiossession  of  oiie-lenih  part  of  the  habitable  globe  should  not 
satisfy  the  ambition — if  ambition  could  ever  be  satislied — of  oiie 
man. 

But,  whatever  the  object  of  the  Russian  government  may  be  iu 
its  expeditions  and  its  edicts,  that  of  the  Voyage  we  nre  about  to 
iiutii:e  was  purely  the  promotion  of  physical  science  and  geogra- 
phical discovery.  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  men- 
tioii,  in  terms  of  admiration,  the  liberal  support  which  an  exalted 
individual  of  the  Russian  empire  has  always  been  ready  to  give  to 
every  national  scheme  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge : 
by  this  munificent  patron,  the  present  expedition  was  fitted  out 
That  it  failed  in  the  main  puiut  was  no  fault  of  him  who  planned 
it.  The  commander  was  recommended  by  Capt.  KrusensCem,  than 
whom  Russia  cannot  boast  an  ofhcer  more  accomplished  in  every 
partofhisprofession^andif,  on  his  return,  he  met,  as  we  have  heard, 
with  a  cool  reception  iu  the  imperial  circles  of  Petersburgh,  it  only 
proves  that,  amidst  an  affectation  of  disappointment,  they  were  not 
very  sorry  for  the  failure  of  a  private  enterprize,  which  alforded'Ui 
opportunity  of  attempting  (he  same  thing  as  a  national  measure;  for 
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the  two  sliips  we  have  mentioned,  (page  343.)  were  dispetclieii 
ainiust  imiiieiiiately  after  llie  reltini  of  Lieutenant  Kotzebiie. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Count  Ruiniinzuff' to  equip  iin  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  north-west  passage  by  Hudson's  Biiy  or  Davis's 
Strait:  but  on  Ending  that  prepanitiona  were  making  ii)  England 
to  attempt  it  by  that  route,  he  determined  on  prosecuting  the  dis- 
covery fiom  the  eaatward.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a  ship  of 
ISO  tons  to  be  built  of  fir,  at  Abo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Rurick.  Her  estabiishment  consisted  of  Lieut.  Kotzebue,  Lieut. 
Schi.schmareflF,  two  male^,  M.  A.  Von  ChamiBso,  of  Berlin,  na- 
turalist, Dr.  £schhot:(,  surgeon,  M.  Choris,  painter,  and  twenty 
men;  and,  to  tlie  credit  of  the  Commander,  it  may  be  mentioned 
thai,  after  a  navigation  of  three  years  in  very  opposite  climates,  and 
in  so  small  a  vessel,  he  l')s[  one  man  only,  who  left  the  Baltic  in 
a  consumption. 

The  Rurick  sailed  from  Piymoulh  in  October   1815;  and  on 

the  U8th  of  March  bad  reached  that  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the 

k  6f«at  E^cilic,  which  bears  the  nanle  of  Zeapy,  but  which  is  belter 

['faiown  as   Easter  Island.     Some  of  the  natives  swam  off  lo  die 

Burick  with  yams,  taro  roots,  and  bananas,  which  ihey  gave  in  ex- 

1  Mange  for  bits  of  iron  hoops.     As  the  boats    approached    ihe 

r  l^ore,  they  began  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  though  un- 

L'lvlned,  imd  apparently  desirous  of  the  stmngers  landing,  they  were 

Lr^ought  lo  exliibit  a  terriISc  and  hostile  appearance,  having  painted 

leir  faces  red,  white,  and  black,  and  mailing  all  manner  of  violent 

Jestures,  accompanied  with  a  most  horrible  noise:  this  was  soon 

Bieicertained  to  be  the  case;  and  the  boats  were  repelled  from  the  shore 

■ibjp  vollies  of  stones.  This  conduct,  so  contrary  to  their  former  prac- 

K^e,  Was  afterwards  ftilly  explained  to  Lieut.  Koizebue,  when  at  the 

■Sandwich  Islands.     An  American,  who  connnanded  a  schooner 

VAllled  the   Nancy,  from  New  London,  having  discovered  a  vast 

"  wllitude  of  seals  on  the  little  uninhabited  island  of  Massnfuero, 

9  Ihe   west  of  Juau  Fernandez,  thought  it  would  he  an  excellent 

ulation  to  establish  a  colony  there,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 

ihery;  for  this   purpose,  having  but  just  sutticient  hands  to  na- 

gote  his  ship,  and  lliere  being  no  anchorage  off  the  island,  the 

ifretch  (base  and  brutal  beyond  the  ordinary  degree  of  sucb  cha- 

tcters)  proceeded  to  Easter  Island,  and  landing  at  Cook's  Bay,  suc- 

iizing  and  carrying  off  twelve  men  and  ten  women,  to  peo- 

B  his  new  tfolony.     For  the  first  three  days  they  were  confined  in 

»:  when  feirly  out  of  sight  of  land,  however,  they  were  released; 

"  imd  Ihe  first  use  made  by  the  males  of  their  liberty  was  to  jump 

overboard,  chusing  rather  to  perish  in  the  waves  than  to  be  carried 

away  Uiey  knew  not  whither,  or  for  what  pur|mse:  the  vvomen, 

Kli   difficulty  restrained  from   following  them,    were 
z  4  take£ 
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taken  to  MasBafuero.  AVhat  became  of  them  afterwards,  Lieot. 
Kotzebue  does  not  inform  us ;  and  we  fear  to  guess. 

On  the  iGtli  of  April  they  descried  a  small  island,  probaUj 
the  Dog  Island  of  Schouten,  but  which,  differing  tweqty-two 
miles  in  latitude  from  that  given  by  him,  Kotzebue  is  pleased 
to  call  Doubtful  Island;  and  on  the  19th  they  discovered  another 
small  island,  covered  with  majestic  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  whidi 
he  gave  the  name  of  Komanzoff.  It  had  no  inhabitants;  hot 
boats  and  deserted  huts  were  visible  on  the  shore.  This  new 
discovery  so  delighted  our  young  navigator,  that,  inconjsiderable  as 
be  felt  it  to  lie,  *  I  would  not  (he  says)  have  resigned  the  pure 
and  heartfelt  joy  w  hich  .it  gave  me  for  the  treasures  of  the  world.' 
On  the  2^d  they  fell  in  with  another  island,  in  14^4rS.  long. 
144^59'  20"  W.  which  was  also  considered  as  a  new  discovery; 
the  truth  however  is,  that  they  all  belong  to  those  groups  whose 
numbers  are  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  King  George's  and  Palliser's  Islands,  discovered  by. Cook;  to 
which  also  belong  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Kurick's  Ch^in,  and 
Krusenstern*8  Island.  The  sea,  in  fact,  is  here  covered  with  innu- 
merable low  rocky  islets,  formed  by  the  coral  animals,  the  dis* 
covery  of  any  individual  one  of  which  scarcely  seems  to  merit  a 
distinct  claim  to  notice. 

On  the  ]9th  of  May  they  crossed  the  chain  of  Mulgrave'a 
islands,  in  8°  45'  59!'  N.  and  on  the  21st  discovered  a  group  of 
low  coral  islands,  lying  in  about  i\^  N.  and  long.  190^,  and 
separated  by  a  channel,  which,  considering  it  as  a  new  discovery, 
they  named  Kutusoff  and  Suwaroff ;  'and  I  felt  myself  inexpressibly 
happy  (says  Kotzebue)  in  being  the  first  who  had  erected  an  eter- 
nal monument  in  the  South  Sea  to  these  two  men,  who  had  so 
highly  deserved  of  their  country.'  Our  navigator  is  somewhat  en-, 
thusiastic  in  his  language ;  but  we  have  little,  doubt  that  his  *  new. 
discovery'  forms  a  part  of  the  group  long  known  as  Wallis*s  islands 
on  the  charts. 

On  the  19lh  of  June  they  reached  Avatscha  Bay,  in  Ka^nts- 
chatka,  which  they  left  on  the  1 6th  of  J  uly ;  on  the  20tb  they  descried 
Behring's  Islands,  and  on  the  27th  were  close  in  with  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  where  they  had  some  communication  with  the  natives,  wbo 
resembled  the  people  whom  Cook  found  on  the  shores  of  Norton 
Sound,  and  the  Aleutian  islands ;  and  were  living  in  tents  made  of 
the  ribs  of  whale,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  morse.  Their 
mode  of  salutation  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Esquimaux 
of  Baffin's  Bay;  *each  of  them  (says  Kotzebue)  embraced  me, 
rubbed  his  nose  hard  against  mine,  and  ended  his  caresses  by 
spitting  on  his  hands,  and  wiping  them  several  times  over  my  face.' 

On 
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On  ibe  30th  of  July,  they  were  on  the  .American  9horey  between 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  GarozdefF's  islands,,  which  being  found 
to  consist  of:  four  instead  of  three,  as  laid  down  on  Cook's^  chart; 
induced  Kotzebue  to  conjecture,  that  the  fourth  must  have  isub-^ 
sequently  risen  out  of  the  sea,  *  otherwise*  (says  he)  *  Cook  or  Clarke 
would  have  seen  it' :  the  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  fog 
prevented  them.  At  all  events,  he  looked  on  it  as  a  hew  discovery, 
and  named  it  after  Ratmaroff,  who  had  been  Krusenstern's  first ' 
lieutenant  on  his  voyage  to  Japan.  To  the  northward  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  long  tract  of  low  land,  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  and  apparently  well  inhabited.  On  landing  they  found 
only  dogs  in  the  houses,  the  people  having  fled :  these  houses  were 
not  merely  temporary-  abodes,  but  had  mud  walls  ;  the  interior  was 
cleanly  and  convenient,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments 
by  boarded  partitions;  the  floors,  raised  threle  feet  from  the  ground; 
were  also  of  wood,  which  is  supplied  by  the  vast  quantity  of  drift 
brought  by  the  north-east  current  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of 
America  to  the  southward  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  thrown  on  the 
shores  of  the  straits.  Our  navigators  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  on  an  island  about  seven  miles  long,  and  a  mile  across  in  the 
widest  part :  beyond  it  was  a  deep  inlet,  running  eastward  into  the 
continent.  .  On  entering  this  bay,  two  boats  were  observed,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  made  use  of  in  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  ap- 
pearance of  tiie  people  in  them  was  extremely  filthy  and  disgusting ; 
their  countenances  had  an  expression  of  fierceness  ;  and  all  endea- 
vours to  induce  them  to  land  were  unavailing.  To  this  bayj  which 
was  not  examined,  Kotzebue  gave  the  name  of  his  lieutenant, 
Schischmarefi^ ;  and  to  the  island,  that  of  Vice- Admiral  Saritschefl> 

In  proceeding  northerly  they  met  with  two  light  boats,^  the  peo- 
ple in  which  were  extremely  .savage,  making  hideous  grimaces, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  cries,  and  tht-eateniug  to  hurl  their 
lances:  pointing  muskets  at  Jthem  had  no  effect;  which  convinced 
the  Russians  that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  fire-arms. 
The  land  continued  low,  and  trended  more  to  the  eastward,  when 
ou  the  1st  of  August  the  entrance  into  a  broad  inlet  was  discovered, 
into  which  the  current  ran  very  rapidly.  As  the  interior  of  this 
great  inlet  is  the  undoubted  discovery  of  Kotzebue,  though  the 
opening-in  the  land  was  before  known,  it  may  be  proper  that  the 
account  of  it  should  be  given  in  his  own  Words : — 

'  I  cannot  describe  the  strange  sensation  which  I  now  experienced, 
at  the  idea  that  I  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  so  long  sought 
north-easi  passage,  and  that  fate  had  chosen  me  to  be  the  discoverer^ 
I  felt  my  heart  oppressed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  impatience  which 
would  not  let  me  rest,  and  was  still  increased  by  the  perfect  calm*  To 
satisfy  myself,  at  least,  by  going  on  shore,  and  clearly  observing,  from 

some 
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Mime  eminence,  the  direction  of  the  coest,  I  had  two  boats  got  leidj, 
at  Mrhich  our  naturalists  were  highly  delighted.  We  set  out  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  depth  regularly  decreased  :  half  a  aiik 
from  shore  we  had  still  five  fathoms.  We  landed  without  difficnltj 
near  a  hill,  which  I  immediately  ascended  :  from  the  summit  I  couU 
nowhere  perceive  land  in  the  strait;  the  high  mountains  to  the  nofth 
dther  formed  islands,  or  were  a  coast  by  themselves ;  for  that  the  t«o 
eoasts  could  not  be  connected  together  was  evident,  even  from  the  great 
difference  between  this  very  low  and  that  remarkably  high  land.  Fron 
the  eminence  on  which  I  stood  I  had  a  very  extensive  view  into  the 
country,  which  stretched  out  in  a  large  plain,  here  and  there  inter- 
rupted by  marshes,  small  lakes,  and  a  river,  which  flowed,  with  Dume- 
rous  windings,  and  the  mouth  of  which  was  not  far  from  us.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  every  thing  was  green ;  here  and  there  wera 
flowers  in  blossom,  and  no  snow  was  seen  but  on  the  tops  of  the  moon- 
tains  at  a  great  distance ;  yet  one  bad  to  dig  but  half  a  foot  deep  to  find 
nothing  but  frost  and  ice  under  this  verdant  carpet  It  wfu  my  inten- 
tion to  continue  my  survey  of  the  coast  in  the  boats ;  but  a  number  of 
baydares,  coming  to  us  along  the  coast  to  the  east,  withheld  me.  Five 
of  them,  each  of  them  with  eight  to  ten  men,  all  armed  with  lances  and 
bows,  soon  landed  near  us.  At  the  head  of  each  boat  was  a  fox-skin, 
on  a  high  pole,  with  which  they  beckoned  to  us,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  loudest  cries.  I  ordered  my  crew  to  be  prepared  for  de- 
fence; and  went  myself,  with  our  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  Americans, 
who  on  seeing  us  approach  sat  down  like  Turks,  in  a  large  circle  on  the 
ground,  by  which  they  meant  to  manifest  their  friendly  intentions:  two 
chiefs  had  seated  themselves  apart  from  the  rest.  We  entered  this  cir- 
cle well  armed,  and  perceived  that  they  bad  left  most  of  their  arms  in 
their  boats,  but  had  long  knives  concealed  in  their  sleeves.  Distrust, 
curiosity,  and  astonishment  were  painted  on  their  countenances;  they 
spoke  very  much,  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  understand  a  word.  To 
give  them  a  proof  of  my  friendly  sentiments,  I  distributed  tobacco;  the 
two  chicfe  received  a  double  portion;  and  they  were  all  evidently  de- 
lighted at  this  valuable  present.  Those  who  had  received  tobacco 
first  were  cunning  enough  secretly  to  change  their  places,  in  the  hopes 
of  receiving  a  second  portion.  They  prize  tobacco  highly,  and  are  as 
fond  of  chewing  as  of  smoking  it.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this 
savage  horde  sitting  in  a  circle,  smoking  out  of  white  stone  pipes,  with 
wooden  tubes.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  use  of  tobacco  should 
already  have  penetrated  into  these  parts,  which  no  European  has  ever 
visited.  The  Americans  receive  this,  as  well  as  other  European  goods, 
from  the  Tschukutskoi.  To  the  two  chiefs  I  gave  knives  and  scissars; 
the  latter,  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  quite  unacquainted,  gave 
them  particular  pleasure,  when  they  remarked  that  they  could  cut 
their  hair  with  them ;  and  immediately  they  went  from  hand  to  hand 
round  the  whole  circle,  each  trying  their  sharpness  on  his  hair.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  these  Americans  had  seen 
Europeans,  and  we  reciprocally  regarded  each  other.  They  are  of  a 
middle  size,  robust  make,  and  healthy  appearance  ;  their  motions  are 

lively. 
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lively,  anit  ihey  eeemed  much  incliiiec]  to  sportivenuss ;  their  couiili^J 
nances,  which  bave  nn  cxpressiun  of  wutitunneas,  but  Dot   of  i 
are  oglyiiml  dirty,  cba  re  devized  by  small  eyes  nnd   very  hig 
bones;  they  have  holes  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  in  which  ihcy  weaB 
morse-bones,  ornamented  with   blue  glass  bends,  which  gives  I' 
most  frightful  appearance.     Their  hair  hangs  down   long,  but 
quite  shurc  on  the  crown  uf  the  head.    Their  heati  and  ears  at 
adorned   with    beads.     Their  dresses,  which  are  made  of  skins,   areofij 
thesarae  culnslhe  Parlia  in  Kamlschalka;  only  thai  there   it   real' 
to  the  feci,  ttiiU   here  hardly  covers  the  knee  ;  besides  thia,  they  « 
ptuitaluocn  Rnil  ^tnidl  hulf-bouts  of  seul-skiii.' — vol.  i.  p.  207. 

The  latitude  of  ihe  ship's  anchorage  waa  GG°  42"  30",  long.  iG'tf*  ] 
IS*  50",  Nothing  but  sea  was  seen  to  the  eastward,  and  a  strai^  , 
current  ran  to  the  north-east ;  from  uhich  c i re tiinstatices  our  navi- 
gators still  cherished  a  hope  of  discovering  through  this  inlet  a  pas- 
sage into  the  frozen  ocean,  With  this  view  they  spent  thirteen  day» 
in  examining  the  shores  of  the  intet;  but  the  only  passage  out 
of  it  was  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  apparently  communicating 
with  Norton  Sound,  and  a  channel  on  the  western  side  opening 
probably  into  Schischmareff  Bay.  We  do  not  however  exactly 
comprehend  M.  Kotzebue,  where  he  says,  '  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  Sound  may  lead  to  important  discoveries  next  year,  and  though 
a  north-east  passage  may  not  with  certainty  be  depended  on,  yet 
I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  much  farther  to  the  east,  as 
the  land  has  very  deep  indentures.*  Does  this  mean  '  farther  to  the 
cast'  within  the  Sound,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  Sound  ?  If  the 
foroier,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  examination  in  that  direction  was 
not  satisfactory  to  himself ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  what  mistakes ' 
have  occurred  by  the  overlapping  of  points  of  land,  when  seen  only 
at  a  distance,  we  confess  that  we  are  not  qnite  satisfied  with  the' 
examination  of  the  norlh-east  coast  to  the  eastern  extremity,  when, 
as  appears  by  the  chart,  the  approach  was  seldom  nearer  than  ten' 
miles.  Our  hope,  however,  of  a  clear  passage  does  not  lie  in| 
Kotzebne's  inlet. 

On  a  promontory,  which  Juts  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the, 
bay,  the  party  who  had  landed  made  '  a  singular  discovery :' — 

'  We  had  climbed  much  about  during  our  stny,  without  discovering 
that  v«e  were  on  rual  ice-bergs.  The  dociur,  who  had  extended  hiS; 
excursions,  found  part  of  the  bank  broken  down,  and  saw  to  his  aslo- 
iiishment  that  the  interior  of  the  mountain  consisted  of  pure  ice.  At 
this  news  we  all  went,  provided  with  shovels  and  crows,  to  examine 
this  pheDomenon  more  closely  ;  and  sooh  arrived  at  a  place,  where  the 
back  rises  almost  perpendicularly  out  uf  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  R. 
huiHliT;d  feet ;  and  then  runs  off,  rising  alill  higher.  We  saw  masses  of 
the  purest  ice  of  ihe  height  of  a  humlred  feet,  which  are  tinder  a  cover ' 

tiid  grass ;  and  conld  not  have  bci^n  produced  but  by  sum'e  ter-'  1 
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rible  revolation.  The  place  which,  by  some  accident,  had  fallen  in, 
nnd  i>  now  eKprned  ro  the  sun  nnd  air,  inetli  away,  and  a  good  dul  oi 
wWer  flows  itilo  ihe  sea.  An  imlispulable  proof  tbfit  what  we  saw  km 
real  ice,  is  the  quantity  of  mnmmolb'ii  teeth  and  bones,  which  wen 
pxposed  lo  view  by  lh«  melting,  and  among  which  I  myself  foand  t 
very  fine  tooth.  We  could  not  nisign  any  reason  for  a  jitrong  smell, 
like  ibal  of  burnt  horn,  which  we  perceived  in  this  place.  The  covei^ 
iog  of  thexe  moiinlains,  on  which  the  moat  luKunant  grass  grows  to  a 
certain  height,  is  only  half  n  fool  thick,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
clay,  sand,  anil  carlli ;  btlow  which  the  ice  gradually  melts  away,  ibe 
green  cover  binks  with  it,  and  cuntinues  to  grow;  and  thus  it  may  be 
furcseen,  that  in  u  long  series  of  years  the  mountain  will  vanish,  and  a 
green  valley  be  formed  in  its  stead.  By  a  good  observation,  we  found 
the  latitude  of  the  tongue  of  land  66°  15' 36"  north."— vol.  i.  p.  Sip. 

This  result  of  '  u  terrible  revolution'  is  considered  by  M.  Oia- 
[ni<iso,  the  naturalist, '  to  be  similar  lo  the  ground-ice,  covered  vfiib 
vc^etatioit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  out  of  uhich  the  mammotb, 
the  skeleton  of  which  is  now  in  St.  Peteraburgh,  was  thawed.' 
lie  makes  the  height  of  it  to  be  '  eighty  feet  at  most ;'  and  '  the 
length  of  ihc  proHte,  in  which  the  ice  is  exposed  to  sight,  about 
a  mtis Let-shot.'  We  have  little  doubt  that  both  Kotzebiie  and 
Chaniisso  are  mistaken  viitb  regard  to  the  foimation  of  this  Jce- 
iiiotiiitain.  Tlie  terrible  revolution  of  nature  is  sheer  nonsense; 
and  tlie  ground  ice  of  the  Lena  is  cast  up  from  the  sea,  and  after- 
wards buried  by  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  floods,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  huge  blocks  which  Captain  Parry  found  cw 
the  beach  of  Melville  island;  this  operation,  however,  could  not  take 
place  on  the  face  of  the  promontory  in  the  tranquil  sound  of  Kot- 
£cbuc.  What  they  discovered  (without  suspecting  it)  was,  in  fact, 
a  real  iceberg,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  all  icebergs  are : — a  rill  of  water,  falling  in  a  little  cas- 
cade from  a  precipitous  height,  is  converted  into  a  bheet  of  ice,  in 
the  course  of  some  severe  n  inter ;  if  such  a  sheet  be  not  .entirelv 
melted  in  the  short  summer  which  follows,  its  volume  will  ne- 
cessarily be  increased  in  the  ensuing  winter ;  and  thus  the  projection 
of  the  promontory,  from  year  to  year,  will  swell  till  the  immense 
mass,  by  its  own  weight,  and  probably  undermined  by  the  constant 
dashing  of  the  waves,  breaks  off,and  is  floated  into  the  ocean.  T^e 
thin  stratum  of  soil  which,  in  the  present  instance,  covered  the  upper 
surface  of  the  iceber|;,  might  have  been  carried  upon  it  by  the 
spreading  of  the  original  rill,  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tlie 
miserable  print  annexed,  is  seen  to  trickle  down  the  face  of  the  ice 
in  numerous  little  streamlets,  proceeding  from  under  the  soil  on 
the  top,  and  which,  when  united  at  the  base,  form  a  very  pretty 
river,  with  trees  on  its  banks.  All  our  northern  navigators  aflirm, 
that  stones,  moss,  and  earth,  have  been  observed  on  tlie  floating  ice- 
bergs 
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K)^s  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.  In  like  muiiner  may  the 
iDaminoth's  teeth  have  been  carried  down  by  the  upper  stream,  und 
'^ncloned  wilhin  the  ice.  Chamissu  however  does  not  say  that  these 
gnndera  and  tnsk  (wiiich  more  resemble  those  of  ihe  present  race 
of  dephanls  than  such  us  are  usually  supposed  to  belong:  to  the 
Mammoth)  were  found  within  the  ice ;  but  near  the  ground-ice  on 
the  point  of  land  where  they  had  bivouacked ;  adding  that  '  fossil 
ivory  is  found  here  as  in  Northern  Asia,'  How  the  remains  of 
these  liuge  animals  came  iiilo  these  high  latitudes,  we  leave  the 
geologists  to  settle. 

'On  (juiltiug  this  inlet,  to  which  was  properly  given  the  name  of 
Kotzehue'u  Sound,  (which  ihey  did  on  the  15th  of  August,)  we 
naturally  expected  that,  witb  a  tine  open  sea,  without  ihe  least  ap- 
pearance of  ice  on  the  water,  or  snow  on  the  land,  and  with  tlie 
ihermomelei'  from  8°  to  12°  of  Reaumur,  (50°  to  59°  of  Fahi'en- 
heit,)  the  Rurick  would  have  directed  her  course  to  the  northward, 
as  far  at  least  as  Icy  Cape,  to  which  a  couple  of  days  would  have 
carried  her ;  instead  of  which  she  stood  directly  across  for  the 
Asiatic  coast,  because,  says  Kotzebue,  '  I  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Ame- 
r  ficans.'  This  comparison  had  long  before  been  made,  and  was 
Wrtainly  no  object  of  the  present  voyage.  Here  were  no  disco- 
Plieries  to  be  made.  He  stood  iiowever  over  to  East  Cape,  and 
raving  passed  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  among  the 
^clmkutskoi,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Oonalaska. 

We  caimot  help  thinking  that  the  Lieutenant  committed  a  great 
Jaror  in  judgment  by  spending  a  fortnight  of  the  most  favourable 
fart  of  the  season,  for  making  discoveries  in  these  latitudes,  in  Kot- 
(ebue's  Sound.  Had  appearances  been  even  more  favourable  than 
■jhey  were  for  a  comnmnication  between  this  inlet  and  the  polur  sea, 
mnta  enterprizing  navigator  would  have  pushed  forward,  without  a 
noment's  loss  of  time,  along  the  shore  to  the  extreme  north  ;  as  the 
incertaining  of  this  point,  and  (he  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  east- 
e  the  grand  objects  of  the  espedition;  the  postponing  of 
frhich  to  another  year,  for  the  prosecution  of  one  of  minor  import- 
jnce,  (which  might  still  have  been  examined  before  the  winter  set 
|n,)  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  imprudent.  Besides,  why  did  he  not 
winter  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  since  it  was  found  to  be  so  perfectly 
JBfe,  and  so  much  superior  to  Norton  Sound,  from  which  he  was 
astructed  to  proceed  on  his  discovery  the  following  year?  And 
e  the  instructions  for  wintering  in  Norton  Sound  consistent 
with  those  wliich,  he  afterwards  tells  u^  directed  him  '  to  pass  the 
winter  months  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  imperfectly  knovrii 
Coral  Islands,  to  make  discoveries  there'  i  The  latter  was  certainly 
ylhe  more  agreeable,  aad  we  think  he  did  riglU  lu  adopting  it. 

Before 
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Brfore  W  take  Im««  of  Itehring's  Sirail,  mo  have  a  few  remarks 
to  otta  on  ihv  infafmatMHi  obtiinrd  by  Kolzebue  as  coniwcicd 
with  ibe  main  ubtucl  of  llie  expedition,  iHid  wKicli  alone  iiiduceii 
CoMM  Konianaon  to  rniMt  it  to  be  undFflBkcn.  ft  may  be  recnl- 
lectnl  by  toim«  of  our  fradera,  that  about  Ut«  time  when  ovr  fAaja 
v*n  liliiitg  out  lor  the  Anntr  nt|iedilion,  we  were  at  some  |>>ins  te 
awgii  grotindt  for  the  probability  of  a  conioiutiicaiioti  between  the 
Atbiilic  and  I'arilic  Occam,  on  wbieh  akine  the  practicability  of 
a  north-west  |»t4rage  could  be  niaintaiiied ;  and  that  one  of  (lie 
arguments  in  fnvour  o)  tlie  affirmative  was,  that  a  cotislant  ciirreiil 
being  known  to  deKend  the  Welcome  mio  Hudson's  Bay,  seemed 
to  rc(]titre  a  constant  cnrrent  on  the  opposite  side  of  Americi 
through  Be)mtig*B  Strait,  to  afford  the  neres^ary  supply  of  water. 
Every  circunistanee  that  we  ii)(|uired  into  on  the  side  of  the  I^tcjfrc 
seemed  to  wuimnl  ihn  conclusion;  the  driftwood,  the  Fettring  of 
the  ice  to  the  northward,  the  leniperalure  of  the  water, — vere  all 
in  favour  of  such  a  current ;  and  this  led  to  another  conclusion,  that 
the  two  continents  of  Asia  nnd  America  could  not  be  joined,  as  had 
been  fancied,  on  ffnunidt  almost  too  absurd  for  serious  refutation. 

The  observations  of  Kutzebue  and  Chamisso  are  highly  satis- 
factory as  to  the  perpetual  current  which  sets  to  the  northward 
through  Behring's  Strait.  They  concur  in  affirming  that  it  is  this 
current  which  brings  such  qnanttiics  of  driftwood,  {some  of  it 
consisting  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees,)  to  the  shores  of  Samtcheff's 
island  and  Kotzebue's  Sound.  M.  Chamisso  says,  that  on  '  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  sea  of  Kamsclialka,  the  icebergs 
and  fields  of  ice  tlo  not  drift,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  to  the  south,  nor 
do  tliey  drive  to  the  Aleutian  islands,  but  into  the  Mraii  to  the 
north;*  and  Kotxehue  asserts,  that  'the  direction  of  ihe  current 
was  alwiii/i  N.E.  in  Behring's  Strait.'  Again  he  says, '  the  current, 
according  to  our  calculation,  had  carried  us  fifty  miles  to  the 
N.N.E.  in  iH-enty-four  hours,  that  is,  above  two  miles  an  hour.' — 
When  near  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  they  find  it  ruuningwitha 
velocity  of  not  less  than  three  miles  an  huur  ;  and  they  coiitidently 
state  that,  even  with  a  fresh  north  wind,  it  continued  to  run  equally 
stning  from  the  south.  Now  if  this  happens  in  the  summer  season, 
when  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  going  on  in  the  polar  sea,  which 
some  would  persuade  us  was  the  cause  of  the  currents  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  tbeni  to  explain  the  setting  of  the  water 
from  this  melted  ice  in  a  contrary  direction  through  Behring's 
Strait.     M.  Kol^ebue  thus  concludes; — 

*  The  constant  N.E.  direction  of  the  current  in  Beering's  Sirait  proves 
that  the  WHier  meets  wilh  no  opposiljon,  and  consequently  a  passage 
must  exist,  though  perhaps  not  adapted  to  navigalion.  Observations 
have  long  been  mwle,  ihHt  the  current  in  Baffin's  Bay  runs  to  the  south, 
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and  thus  nu  doiibl  can  remain  ihat  the  moss  of  water  which  Aovvs  into 
Beenng's  tJIrnit  takers  its  course  round  America,  and  rtiturns  ihrough 
Baffin's  Bay  inio  the  oceBn.'— vol.  i.  p.  243. 

We  cannot  omit  recurring,  on  tlie  present  occasion,  to  a  subject 
we  have  frequently  noticed,  but  which,  as  we  think,  has  never  been 
satiafactorily  accounted  fur  \  we  mean,  the  vast  dilference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  western  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents 
or  large  islands.  Though  Humboldt  has  taken  a  philosophic  view 
of  the  subject,  and  in  particular  situations,  has,  to  a  certain  d^ree, 
explained  the  cause,  yet  his  theory  will  not  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  two  continents,  separated  only  by  a 
strait  scarcely  twice  the  width  of  that  between  Calais  and  Dover, 
which  was  felt  so  sensibly  that  the  crossing  of  it  was  like  passing 
from  summer  into  winter.  While  all  is  verdure  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  America,  the  opposite  point  of  East  Cape,  in  Asia, 
is  covered,  as  we  are  told,  with  '  eternal  ice.'  '  The  vegetation,' 
says  Chamisso,  '  in  the  interior  of  Kotzebue's  Sound,  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  in  the  interior  of  Sl  Lawrence  Bay;  the 
willows  are  higher,  the  grasses  richer,  all  vegetation  more  juicy 
and  stronger.'  '  Ice  and  snow  :'  says  Kotzebue,  '  have  maintained 
llieir  rule  here  (in  Asia)  since  last  year,  and  in  this  stale  we  liiid 
the  whole  coast;  while  in  America,  even  th£  summits'  of  llie 
highest  mountains  are  free  from  snow :  there  the  navigator  sees 
.  the  coast  covered  with  a  green  carpet,  while  here,  black,  mossy 
'rocks  frown  upon  him,  with  snow  and  icicles.'  In  fact,  a  few 
jjouia  sailing  directly  to  the  westward  sunk  the  thermometer  from 
^J°  to  4,'i''  of  Fahrenheit.  We  can  readily  conceive  why,  at  Mel- 
'  viUe  Island,  surrounded  with  eternal  ice,  the  thermometer  should 
descend  to  87°  below  the  freezing  point,  and  still  lower  on  the  ele- 
vated plains  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  where  half  the  sur- 
face consists  of  frozen  lakes  and  swamps  ;*  but  vie  cannot  compre- 
^^Knd  why  the  same  warmth  of  the  Great  Pacific,  which  tempers 
^Bhe  rigorous  cold  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  American  side  of 
Bil&eljring's  Strdit,  should  refuse  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
''"dier  on  the  side  of  Asia,  more  especially  as  it  appears,  from  re- 
peated observations  made  on  the  present  voyage,  that  the  current 
from  the  south,  was  Equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  strait. 

The  difference  is  still  greater  between  the  climates  of  the  two 
■bores  separated  by  the  Atlantic,  but  then  the  sea  is  much  wider. 
While  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  all  is  desolation 
and  sterility,  even  so  low  as  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  and  ice  and 
MOW  maintain  a  perpetual  existence  at  the  60th  parallel ;  we  find 
the    coast   of  Norway,  (10  degrees    higher)   that  all  is    life 

*  CBpUiu  FiuiiUui  uliicrved  h  u  la 
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and  animation  and  beauty.  '  Altengaard/  sajs  tlie  celebrated  Von 
Biicli,  *  is  a  surprising  place.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
of  Scotch  iirsi  upon  a  green  meadow,  with  noble  views  through 
Uie  trees  of  the  fiord,  with  its  numerous  points  projecting  one  beyond 
the  other  into  the  vast  sheet  of  water,  and  closed  by  the  plains  of 
Leyland  and  Langtiord.  The  surrounding  woods  are  so  beautiful 
and  so  diversified !  We  perceive  through  the  boughs  ou  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  water,  the  foaming  torrent  descending  from  the 
rocks,  and  communicating  to  the  saw-mills  perpetual  motion.  It 
ap|>ears,  when  we  enter  the  wood  from  the  beach,  as  if  we  were 
transported  to  tlie  park  of  Berlin.'  Yet  Altengaard  is  close  upon 
the  70tli  parallel  of  latitude. 

M.  Chamisso  seems  to  think  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  more  phi- 
losophical theory  for  this  great  difference  of  temperature  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  than  those  of  Humboldt,  Von  Buch  and 
Wallenberg,  grounded  on  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  nionsootu 
and  trade-winds;  but  as  his  ideas  appear  to  us  not  a  little «rude, 
and  as  he  declines  to  submit  his  '  new  theory  to  calculations,  or  try 
it  by  the  touch-stone  of  facts/  it  will  be  suflicient  to  refer  our  readers 
to  it,  (vol.  iii.  p.  2790  ^Ve  have  more  respect  for  his  observations 
on  the  sensible  objects  of  the  creation,  and  readily  subscribe  to  the 
correctness  of  his.  views  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*•  As,  on  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  you  go  farther  in  the  land  to- 
wards the  north,  the  woods  become  less  lofty,  the  vegetation  gradually 
decreases,  animals  become  scarcer,  and,  lastly,  (as  at  Kova  Zeinbla,)  the 
rein-deer  and  the  Glirts  vanish  with  the  last  plants,  and  only  birds  of 
prey  prowl  about  the  icy  streams  for  their  food  :  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sea  becomes  more  and  more  peopled.  The  Algce^  gigantic  species 
of  3Vz//^,  form  inundated  woods  round  the  rocky  coasts,  such  as  are  not 
met  with  in  the  torrid  zone.  But  the  waters  swarm  with  animal  life, 
though  all  a(]uutic  animals  seem  to  remain  in  a  lower  scale  than  their 
relatives  of  the  same  class  on  land.  The  Medusce  'diu\  Zoophytes j  MoluS' 
cce  and  Crustacea;,  innumerable  species  of  fish,  in  incredibly  crowded 
shoals;  the  gigantic  swimming  mammalia,  whales,  physeters,  dolphins, 
morse  and  seals,  fill  the  sea  and  its  strand ;  and  countless  flights  of  water- 
fowls rock  themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  twilight, 
resemble  floating  islands.' — vol.  iii.  p.  306. 

We  have  little  to  observe  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  Behring's  Strait.  They  have  long 
been  supposed,  and  are  now  unquestionably  ascertained,  to  belong 
to  that  extraordinary  race  of  men  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Eskiniaux,  and  who,  commencing  at  the  Kolyma,  and  proba- 
bly much  farther  to  the  westward  of  Asia,  have  settled  themselves 
on  the  sea-coast  and  islands  of  that  continent,  down  to  the  gulf  of 
Anadyr^  the  islands  of  Behring's  Strait,  the  Aleutian  islands,  the 
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western  coast  of  America  from   the   promontory  of  Aliaska,  the 
northern  coast  along  the  polar  sea,  the  shores  and  islands  of  Hud- 
son's Buy,  Baflfiii's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Strait,  of  Old  Greenland  and    | 
Labrador.     Every  where  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  sea-coaat, 
where  the  gigantic  mammalia  above-mentioned  abound,  and  from    ' 
which  their  food,  raiment,  dwellings  aud  utensils  are  derived,  ihej 
are  to  be  found.    Of  the  deplorable  circumstances  which  may  have  j 
driven  these  people  (evidently  of  Tartar  origin)  to  dwell  only  amor^    j 
r^ions  of '  thick-ribbed  ice'  and  snow,  and  to  depend  for  their  daily 
subsistence  almost  solely  on  the  sea,  history  is  silent;  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  form  any  hypothesis  on  the  subject.  i    ' 

Miserable,  however,  as  their  condition  appears  to  be,  they  are 
conEeuled  with  it,  and  always  cheerful ;  living  in  small  independent 
hordes,  and  apparently  on  terms  of  a  perfect  equality.     Civil  and    ' 
obligiug  to  strangers,  they  are  courteous  to  one  another,  and  amidrt   i 
their  Irain-oil  and  putrid  lisb,  carefully  observe  the  decencies  of  do- 
mestic life.    Woman  here  is  not  degraded  from  her  rank  in  society^  ■  f 
by  that  curse  which  polygamy  has  entailed  on  the  whole  sex  whers  \ 
it  exists, — whether  in  savage  or  half-civilized  life.     This  commoo  i 
feature  of  Asiatic  manners  they  have  happily  lost: — what  is  not  a  liltl<  *] 
remarkable,  however,  they  have  preserved  a  language  of  singular  | 
complication  in  its  mechanism,  which,  with  some  little  variety  in  the  1 
dialect.  Is  spoken  from  the  north-east  cape  of  Asia,  to  the  southers  j 
point  of  Old  Greenland.     Captain  Franklin  found  that  his  Eski- 
maux  interpreter  from  the  banks  of  the  Chesterfield  inlet,  under*  ■- 
stood  the  vocabularies  composed  by  the  missionaries  of  Labrador; 
and  Dr.  Eschscholiz,  surgeon  of  the  Rurick,  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  Aleutian  language  with  that  of  the  EskH 
maux.     How  has  this  community  been  maintained  through  ages 
between  tribes,  so  very  widely  separated,  witiiout  any  written  ch*» 
racter,  and  with  little  or  no  intercourse,  when  among  nations,  appa* 
rently  in  a  much  higher  state  of  civilization,  the  languag< 
frequently  so  different,  as  not  to  be  generally  understood^    Per^ 
haps  the  fewness  of  iheir  wants,  and  tlie  very  limited   number  of 
objects  of  sense  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  {requiring  but  fe#'  j 
words  to  express  iheni,)    may  partly  explain  a   phenomenon  so  \ 
imusual  in  the  history  of  the  species. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  that  M.  Kotzebue  should  have  much  J 
new  or  interesting  information  to  communicate,  respecting  thv'l 
Aleutian  islands,  the  coast  of  California,  or  the  Sandwich  islands,  a£m 
all  of  which  he  touched,  in  his  progress  towards  the  tropical  islandM  J 
of  the  Pacific,  where  his  intention  was  to  pass  the  winter,  and  ti 
prepare  for  a  second  attempt  at  northern  discovery.  On  the  IM<1 
January  1817,  a  low  woody  isbnd  was  discovered  in  lat.  10°  S'N+J 
long.  189°  4',  reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  westerly*  ' 
"  .  VOL.  XXVI.  NO.  Lii.  A  A  The 
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The  nalWes  came  oiF  and  hovered  round  the  ship  in  canoes ;  taU 
and  well-shapedy  with  high  foreheads,  and  aquuine  noses,  tbej 
seemed  to  difier  somewhat  from  the  generality  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders ;  their  hair,  neatly  tied  up,  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  coloured  shells ;  and  cylinders  of  green  leaves  or  of 
tortoise  shells,  three  inches  in  diameter,  hung  from  their  ears. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  they  fell  in  with  a  chain  of  islands 
extending  from  lat.  6°  to  lat.  1^°,  long.  187°  to  long.  193°  Wi 
or  rather  a  succession  of  groups,  each  consisting  of  a  circular 
reef  of  coral  rocks,  out  of  which,  at  irregular  distances,  rose  a 
number  of  small  flat  islands,  richly  covered  with  the  bread  fruity 
the  pandanus  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  Captain  Krusenstem  claims 
for  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  the  merit  of  having  first  discovered  these 
groups ;  but  we  can  scarcely  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  they 
are  the  same  which  were  seen  by  Captain  Marshall,  in  the  Scar-^ 
borough,  in  1788,  and  by  the  Nautilus,  in  1799^  and  named  on 
the  charts  the  Nautilus,  the  Chatham,  and  Calvert's  Islands.  We 
readily  admit,  however,  that  *  if  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  be  not  the 
first  discoverer  of  these  islands,  he  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  who 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  their  true  position ;'  and  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  allow  him  the  further  merit  of  having  thrown  much  addi* 
tional  light  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  those  singular  coral 
groups,  which  rise  out  of  the  Pacific,  in  circular  chains,  like  fairy 
rings  in  a  meadow,  almost  through  its  whole  extent  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  the  30th  parallel  of  northern,  to  the  «ame  parallel 
of  southern  latitude. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  upper  surface  of  these  islands, 
usually  known  by  the  general  name  of  Coral  Rocks,  is  composed  of 
calcareous  fragments  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  production 
of  marine  animals;  and,  since  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Flinders, 
D 'Entree  as  tea  ux,  and  others,  it  has  been  as  generally  supposed,- 
that  these  minute  creatures  began  their  wonderful  fabrics  at  the 
very  depth  of  the  ocean,  building  upwards  from  the  bottom,  and 
that  each  generation,  dying  in  its  cells,  was  succeeded  by  others,- 
building  upon  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  and  thus  rising  in 
succession  till  they  reached  the  surface.  This  was  surmised  to  be 
the  process,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sea  being  found  so 
deep,  close  to  the  external  side  of  the  reef,  as  frequently  to  be 
unfathomable.  It  now  appears  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  casCi 
The  facility  with  which  the  little  vessel  of  Kotzebue  entered  thfough 
the  open  spaces  in  the  surrounding  reef  or  dam,  into  the  included 
lagoon,  enabled  M.  Chamisso  to  inspect  more  narrowly  the  nature 
of  these  extraordinary  fabrics,  and  to  give  a  more  distinct  and 
intelligible  account  of  their  origin  and  progress.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  grouped  only  in  certain  spots  of  the  Pacific, 

and 
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aud  always  in  an  united  though  irregular  chain,  generally  more  or 
less  approaching  to  a  circle,  lie  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  coral- 
animals  lay  the  foundation  of  their  edifices  on  shoals  in  the  ocean^ 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  on  the  summits  of  those  sub* 
marine  mountains,  which  advance  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to 
afford  them  as  much  light  and  heat  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
operations.  The  extreme  depth  at  which  they  can  perform  their 
functions  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  it  was  found,  on  the 
late  Voyage  of  Discovery,  that  in  Baffin's  Bay,  marine  animals 
existed  at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  fathoms,  and  in  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  outer  edge  of  the  reef  exposed  to 
the  surf  is  the  first  that  shows  itself  above  water,  and  consists  of 
the  largest  blocks  of  coral  rock,  composed  of  madrepores  mixed 
^ith  various  shells,  and  the  spines  of  the  sea  hedge-hog,  which 
break  into  large  tablets,  and  are  so  compact,  as  to  sound  loudly 
under  the  hammer.  On  the  sloping  side  of  the  inner  ridge  or  reef, 
the  animals  discovered  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  their  operations, 
were  the  tubipora  musica,  the  millepora  coerulea,  distichopora, 
actinias,  and  various  kinds  of  polypus.  The  living  branches  of  the 
lythophytes  were  generally  attached  to  the  dead  stems ;  many  of  the 
latter,  however,  crumbled  into  sand,  which,  accumulating  on  the 
inner  declivity,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  new  islands. 

The  ridge  or  reef  when  once  above  water  on  the  windward  side, 
extends  itself  by  slow  degrees  till  it  has  surrounded  the  whole  pla- 
teau of  the  submarine  mountain,  leaving  in  the  middle  an  enclosed 
lake,  into  which  are  passages,  more  or  less  deep,  communicating 
with  the  ocean ;  the  islets  formed  on  the  reef  or  wall  are  smaller  or 
larger,  according  to  accidental  circumstances.  Chamisso  observed, 
diat  the  smaller  species  of '  corals'  had  sought  a  quiet  abode  within 
the  lagoon,  where  they  were  silently  and  slowly  throwing  up  banks, 
which  in  process  of  time  unite  with  the  islets  that  surround  them, 
and  at  length  fill  up  the  lagoon,  so  that  what  was  at  first  a  ring  of 
islands,  becomes  one  connected  mass  of  land.  The  progress  to- 
wards a  state  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  is  thus  described  by  the 
naturalist. 

*  As  soon  as  it  has  reached  such  a  height,  that  it  remains  almost  dry 
at  low  water,  at  the  time  of  ebb,  the  corals  leave  off  building  higher ; 
sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral,  sea  hedge-hog  shells,  and  their  broken 
off  prickles  are  united  by  the  burning  sun,  through  the  medium  of  the 
cementing  calcareous  sand,  which  has  arisen  from  the  pulverisation  of 
the  above-mentioned  shells,  into  one  whole  or  solid  stone,  which, 
strengthened  by  the  continual  throwing  up  of  new  materials,  gradually 
increases  in  thickness,  till  it  at  last  becomes  so  high,  that  it  is  coveroi 
only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  high  tides.     The  heat  of 
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the  sun  to  penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  that  it  splits  in 
many  places,  and  breaks  off  in  flakes.  These  flakes,  so  separated,  are 
raised  one  upon  another  by  the  waves  at  the  time  of  high  water.  The 
always  active  surf  throws  blocks  of  coral  (frequently  of  a  fathom  io 
length,  and  three  or  four  feet  thick)  and  shells  of  marine  animab  be- 
tween and  upon  the  foundation  stones ;  after  this  the  calcareous  sand 
lies  undisturbed,  and  oflers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it 
by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which  they  rapidly  grow  to  overshadow  its 
daszling  white  surface.  Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by 
the  rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length,  a  rest- 
ing place,  after  their  long  wanderings :  with  these  come  some  small 
animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  iuhabitantn.  Even  be- 
fore the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  real  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed  land- 
birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  tbe 
work  has  been  long  since  completed,  man  also  appears,  builds  his  hut 
on  the  fruitful  soil  formed  by  the  corruption  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new  creation.' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  331-3. 

The  reflections  of  Kotzebue  are  just  and  natural : — 

*The  spot  on  which  1  stood  filled  me  with  astonishment,  and  I 
adored  in  silent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  had  given 
even  to  these  minute  animals  the  power  to  construct  such  a  work. 
My  thoughts  were  confounded  when  I  consider  the  immense  series  of 
years  that  must  elapse  l>efore  such  an  island  can  rise  from  the  fathom- 
less abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  become  visible  on  the  surface.  At  a  future 
period  they  will  assume  another  shape;  all  the  islands  will  join,  and 
form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a  pond  or  lake  in  the  circle;  and 
this  form  will  again  change,  as  these  animals  continue  building,  till 
they  reach  the  surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  and 
only  one  great  island  be  visible.  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  walk  about 
on  a  living  island,  where  all  below  is  actively  at  work.  '  And  to  what 
corner  of  the  earth  can  we  penetrate  where  human  beings  are  not 
already  to  be  found  ?  In  the  remotest  regions  of  the  north,  amidst 
mountains  of  ice,  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  nay,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  which  have  been  formed  by  animals, 
they  are  met  with  !' — vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

'JTlie  inhabitants  of  this  group  seemed  to  differ  little  from  those 
of  Polynesia  in  general.  The  men  were  tall,  and  well  made; 
tl^ey  wore  their  black  hair  neatly  knotted  upon  the  head,  and  deco- 
rated w'ltjfi  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  had  cylinders  of  tortoise-shell, 
also  ornamented  with  flowers,  hanging  from  the  ears.  The  w  omen 
were  extremely  bashful,  retiring,  and  modest.  Kotzebue  and  his  as- 
sociates went  through  every  part  of  the  group  of  islands,  without 
the  least  apprehension  from  the  natives,  whom  they  invariably  found 
mild,  inoffensive,  and  obliging.  *  I  was  unarmed,  (he  says,)  for 
I  felt  myself  quite  secure  among  these  kind-hearted  children  of 
Ifature,  who,  to  amuse  me,  wonld  play  and  dance  before  me.' 

It 
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It  was  evidenl  lliey  liad  never  before  seen  while  men;  for,  on 
their  first  ujtpruacli,  ihey  w-ere  <b'e»[irull}  leirifieH,  and  it  v  sia  x'>nie 
lime  before  they  could  be  prevuiled  on  lo  visit  the  Mhip :  the  hugK 
iiiid  dugs  on  board  greatly  alarmed  them,  and  tvcre  considered  ns 
ling<!  rais,  the  only  quadinpedx  willi  which  they  were  aL-<gnuinted. 

Among  their  most  useful  phmts  were  the  caeoa-nnt  tree,  llie  ptin- 
dainis,  and  the  bread-fruit,  which  furnislied  them  witli  fuud,  lui- 
ment,  and  lodging. 

The  fruit  of  the  pandanus  conitjtulea  in  Radnck  the  food  of  the 
iple.     The  compound  fibrous  stone-fruits  which  compose  the  conical 
"    contain  a  spicy  juice  at  their  basis,  the  point  where  they  ar« 
To  obtain  this  juice,  the  fruit  is  first  beaten  with  a  stone,  the  fibres 
iewed,and  pressed  in  the  mouth.  The  fruit  is  also  baked  in  pits,  after  the 
manner  of  the  South  Sea,  not  so  much  to  eat  it  in  this  state,  as  to  pre- 
pare TDOgan  from  it,  a  spicy  dry  confectionary,  which  is  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  valuable  stock  for  long  voyages.     To  prepare  the  mogao 
ibers  of  one  or  more  families  are  employed.     From   the 
as  they  come  out  of  the  baking-pit,  the  condensed  juice  is 
'expressed  by  pasising  them  over  the  edge  of  a  shell,  then  spread  out  on 
'^'  ~  grate,  covered  with  leaves,  exposed  over  a  slight  charcoal  fire  to  the 
,  and  dried.     The  thin  slices,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dried, 
rolled  up  tight,  and  these  rolls  then  neatly  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of 
fe  tree,  and  tied  up.     The  kernel  of  this  fruit  is  well  lasted,  hut  diffi- 
It  to  be  obtained,  and  is  often  neglected.     Trom  the  leaves  of  th« 
idsnus  the  women  prepare  all  sorts  of  mats,  as  well  the  square  ones 
'ith  elegant  borders,  which  serve  as  aprons,  iis  those  which  are  used  iis 
and  the  thicker  ones  for  sleeping  upon.' — vol.  iii.  p,  150, 
The  naturalist  seems  to  think  that  these  rhJidren  of  nature  were 
somewhat  restrained  from  the  besetting  vice  of  savages,  that  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  property  of  others,  by  n  person 
oi  the  name  of  Kadn,  from  the  reef  of  UIca,  (one  of  the  numerous 
Mets  forming  tbe  great  group  of  the  Ciirolinas,  and  distant  from 
"lis  place  at  least  tifteeii  hundred  miles,)  and  wltti,  though  hehad 
iver  seen  ail  European  ^liip,  or  European  man,  had  heard  much 
both.     This  extraordinary  character,  notwithstanding  all    the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  determined  tu  accompany  Lieut.  Kotze- 
bue ;  and  when  they  became  enabled  to  understand  each  other,  thry 
learned  from  him,  that  having  one  day  left  Ulea  in  a  sailing  boat,  with 
three  of  his  countrymen,  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  drove  them  out 
«f  their  course ;  that  they  drifted  about  the  open  sea  for  eight  monllis, 
according  to  their  reckoning  hy   the  moon,  making  a  knot   on  a 
cnrd  at  every  new  moon.     Being  expert  fishermen,  they  subsisted 
'itirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea;  and  «hen  the  rain  fell,  laid  in 
mnch  fresh  water  as  they  had   vessels  to  contain  it.     '  Kadu, 
lys  Kotzebue,  who  was  the  best  diver,  frequently  went  down  to 
bottom  of  tlie  sea,  where  il  it  veil  knonn  thai  the  water  is  not 
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8o  salt,  Willi  a  cocoa-nut  (aheil)  with  only  a  small  openiog.'*  When 
Uieiic  unfortunate  ineu  reached  the  isles  of  Radack,  however,  every 
hope  and  almost  every  feeling  had  died  within  them ;  their  sail  had 
long  been  destroyed,  their  canoe  long  been  the  sport  of  winds  and 
waves;  and  they  were  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aur,  ins 
state  of  insensibility,  'rhree  or  four  years  had  ekpsed  since  theb 
arrival,  and  Kadu  had  taken  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  child; 
notwithstanding  which  he  came  up  to  Kotzebue,  and,  with  a  firm 
and  determined  voice  and  look,  said,  '  I  will  remain  with  yoa 
wherever  you  co.'  His  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  and 
even  to  drag  htm  from  the  ship ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  when  the  time  of  departure  arrived,  he  took  an  affect^ 
ing  leave  of  his  friends  and  family,  distributed  his  little  property 
among  them,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Rurick. 

Before  they  left  the  group,  however,  Kotzebue  thought  it  right  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  no  intention  of  revisiting  the  islands  of  Radack ; 
and  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  long  and  fatiguioe 
voyage.  '  He  threw  his  arms  around  me,  (says  Kotzebue,)  vowra 
to  stay  with  me  till  death ;  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to 
keep  him,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  provide  for  him  as  a 
father.'  M.  Chamisso  has  given  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
mild  and  amiable  character  of  Kadu,  who  soon  became  a  great 
favourite  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Rurick.  '  We  once  only 
(says  the  naturalist)  saw  this  mild  man  angry;'  and  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  some  of  the  crew  having  removed  a  little  collection  of 
stones  which  he  had  formed,  to  a  place  where  he  could  not  find  them. 
He  continued  during  the  voyage  to  conduct  himself  with  great  pro- 

Sriety ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  same  group,  he  as  sud- 
enly  changed  his  mind  of  continuing  with  Kotzebue  as  he  had 
previously  formed  that  resolution,  and  determined  to  abide  with  his 
friends : — the  account  which  he  received  of  the  melancholy  state  of 
his  little  daughter  after  his  departure,  was  supposed  to  be  the  mo* 
tive  of  this  change ;  the  reason  assigned  by  himself,  however,  was, 
that  he  wished  to  superintend  the  new  plants  and  animals  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  other  places  visited  by  the  Rurick. 

The  Rurick  sailed  about  the  middle  of  March  to  renew  her 
northern  discovery  ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  April  had  reached  the  lat. 
44°  3Qf, — *  a  frightful  day,  (says  Kotzebue,)  which  blasted  all  my 
fairest  hopes.*  A  tremendous  storm  had  nearly  overwhelmed  his 
little  vessel;  and  he  was  thrown  witii  such  violence  against  a  pro- 
jecting corner  of  his  cabin,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for 
several  days.     On  the  24th  the  ship  reached  Oonalashka,  and  on 

*  Chamissu  states  this  circumstance  more  cautiously ;  he  brought  up  cooler  water* 
(he  says)  which, '  according  to  their  opinion/  was  likewise  less  salt. 
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the  ^gth  of  June,  having  received  on  board  fifteen  Aleutians,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  northward.  On  the  10th  of  July  they  came  in  sight 
of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Here  Kotzebue  inquired  of  the  natives 
^^'hether  the  ice  had  long  left  their  shores  f  The  answer  was, '  only 
within  the  last  three  days/  '  My  hope,  therefore,  (he  observes,)  of 
penetrating  Behring's  Straits  was  blasted^  (the  lieutenant,  or  his 
translator,  has  no  great  choice  of  words,) '  as  I  could  not  expect  that 
the  sea  would  be  cleared  of  ice  for  fourteen  days.'  He  stood  how- 
ever to  the  northward  ;  and  at  midnight '  perceived  (he  says)  to  their 
terror  firm  ice,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the 
north-east,  and  then  to  the  north,  covering  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ocean.'  Here  he  made  up  his  mind,  if  that  had  not  already 
been  done,  to  lay  aside  all  further  attempt  at  discovery,  and  return 
to  the  more  agreeable  groups  of  coral  islands.  He  thus  states 
his  case : — 

^  My  melancholy  situation,  which  had  daily  grown  worse  since  we 
had  left  Oonalashka,  received  here  the  last  blow.  The  cold  air  so 
affected  my  lungs,  that  I  lost  my  breath,  and  at  last  spasms  in  the 
chest,  faintings,  and  spitting  of  blood  ensued.  1  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived  that  my  situation  was  worse  than  I  would  hitherto  believe; 
and  the  physician  seriously  declared  to  me  that  I  could  not  remain 
near  the  ice.  It  cost  me  a  long  and  severe  contest;  more  than  once 
I  resolved  to  brave  death,  and  accomplish  my  undertaking ;  but  when 
I  reflected  that  we  had  a  difficult  voyage  to  our  own  country  still  be- 
fore us,  and  perhaps  the  preservation  of  the  Rurick,  and  the  lives  of 
my  companions  depended  on  mine,  I  then  felt  that  I  must  suppress  my 
ambition.  The  only  thing  which  supported  me  in  this  contest  was  the 
conscientious  assurance  of  having  strictly  fulfilled  my  duty.  I  signified 
to  the  crew,  iii  writing,  that  my  ill  health  obliged  roe  to  return  to 
Oonalashka.  The  moment  I  signed  the  paper  M'as  the  most  painful  in 
niy  life,  for  with  this  stroke  of  the  pen  I  gave  up  the  ardent  and  long- 
cherished  wish  of  my  heart.' — vol.  ii.  p.  \76. 

We  have  little  more  to  offer  on  this  unsuccessful  voyage;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  its  abrupt  abandonment  was  hardly  justified 
under  the  circumstances  stated.  It  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
England,  that  the  ilUhealth  of  the  commanding  officer  should  be 
urged  as  a  plea  for  giving  up  an  enterprize  of  moment,  while 
there  remained  another  officer  on  board  fit  to  succeed  him.  But 
the  great  error,  in  our  opinion,  was  committed  in  the  first  at- 
tempt. Had  Kotzebue  fortunately  pushed  on  to  the  northward  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  and  before  his 
people  had  tasted  the  soft  luxuries  of  the  coral  islands,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  as  to  the 
extreme  north-west  point  of  America,  as  Baron  Wrangel  has 
done  that  of  the  north-east  point  of  Asia ;  and  this  would  have 
been  something :  but  We  rather  suspect  that  when  the  physician 
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warned  him  against  approaching  the  ice,  die  caution  was  not 
wholly  disinterested  on  his  part,  and  that  the  officers  and  men, 
like  the  successors  of  the  immortal  Cook,  had  come  to  die  con- 
clusion that  *  the  longest  way  about  was  the  nearest  way  home.' 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  animadverting  on  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  the  *  Voyage'  has  been  *  done  into  Engiiib/ 
llie  naturalist,  Chamisso,  in  seeming  anticipation  of  what  would 
happen,  has  entered  his  caveat  aaainst  '  translations  of  wUdi  be 
cainiot  judge/  and  *  recognizes  only  the  German  text/  In  tmtb, 
be  will  6nd  here  more  than  enough  to  justify  his  precautioins. 
The  present  translator  joins  to  a  style  at  once  bald  and  incorrect, 
a  deplorable  ignorance  of  bis  subject ;  hence  the  yolume  abounds 
in  errors  of  the  grossest  kind.  Many  of  them  may  unqueadonably 
be  attributed  to  the  undue  haste  with  which  the  work  was  pro- 
duced : — but,  surely,  it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  of  any  respecta- 
ble publisher  to  run  a  race  with  the  Bridge-street  press,  the  montMy 
crudities  of  which,  tliough  they  may  precede,  cannot  possibly  super- 
sede translations  made  by  competent  persons,  and  brought  out  in 
a  manner  correspondent  to  the  merit  of  the  original  works. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  a  Life  chiefly  passed  in  Pefinsyhania 
within  the  last  Sixty  Years.     Edinburgh.  182^.     pp.  431. 

TUi  R.  GALT,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  volume, 
-^-^-^  is  a  person,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  of  a  very  uncertain  taste.  He 
has  published  a  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  rather  above  mediocrity ; 
and  the  *  Anvals  of  the  Parish/  (favourably  noticed  iu  a  former 
!N  umber,)  and  Uhe  Ayrshire  Legatees^  a  work  of  the  same  cast, 
and,  at  least,  of  equal  merit,  are  also  attributed  to  his  pen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  '  Earthquake^  said  to  be  his,  is  a  romance  ridicu- 
lous even  among .  romances ;  and  he  now  appears  as  the  editor 
and  eulogist  of  these  Memoirs^  which, — notwithstanding  hi^high 
and  solemn  praise,  both  of  their  matter  and  manner, — we  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  to  be  in  matter  almost  worthless,  and  in  manner 
wholly  contemptible. 

Mr.  Gait's  dedication  of  the  republished  volume,  to  his  Excel- 
lency Richard  Rush,  Esq.  the  American  ambassador,  acquaints 
us  with  all  that  he  is  pleased  to  tell  of  the  author,  or  to  advance 
in  support  of  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  work;  and  even 
this  information,  short  and  meagre  as  it  is,  is  not  without  a  tincture 
of  absurdity.  'He  thanks  his  Excellency  for  his  attentipn  to  his 
inquiries  respecting  the  author  J  Of  course  we  should  infer, 
that  inquiries  so  gratefully  acknowledged  produced  an  answer. 

If 
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If  they  did,  he  has  kept  the  information  to  himself.  If  Mr.  Rush 
-could  tell  Mr.  Gait  nothing  about  the  author^  he  hardly  deserved 
^such  ostentatious  gratitude ;  and  if  he  did,  it  seems  a  little  hard 
that  the  reader  should  be  deprived  of  such  valuable,  and  indeed 
necessary  information ;  for  we  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that, 
in  estimating  private  memoirs  and  a  personal  narrative,  the  name 
and  character  of  the  writer  are  of  main  importance. 

This  critical  dedication  next  proceeds  to  state,  *  that  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  production  so  rich  in  the  various  excellencies  of 
STYLE,  des(:ription,  and  impartiality,  should  not  have  been 
known  in  this  country,  especially  as  it  is  perhaps  the  best  per- 
sonal narrative  which  has  yet  appeared  relative  to  the  history  of 
that  great  conflict  which  terminated  in  establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.'  This  is  lofty  praise;  and  we 
cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the  editor's  conclusion,  that  such 
a  work  'will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  general  know^ 
ledge,  and  obtain  no  mean  place  for  the  author  among  those  who 
have  added  peRxMANENt  lustre  to  the  English  language.'  In 
fact,  it  is  this  which  has  induced  us  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
an  account  of  the  book.  In  our  examination,  we  shall  follow 
the  editor's  own  line  of  criticism. 

And  first,  of  this  admirable  style,  which  is  to  '  place  the 
writer  among  the  great  luminaries  of  the  English  language.'  If 
we  were  merely  to  say  that  it  is  of  that  kind  which  the  French  so 
expressively  call  lache,  and  which  we  should  denominate  loose 
and  mean,  we  might  possibly  be  suspected  of  prejudice;  we  shall 
therefore  support  our  opinion  with  a  specimen  or  two  taken  at 
random. 

Having  occasion  to  state  that  an  American  officer  had  been  the 
dupe  of  a  false  alarm,  he  informs  us  that — 

*  Another  emanation  from  the  military  defect  of  vision,  was  tlie  curi- 
ous order  that  every  householder  in  Market-street  should  affix  one  or 
more  candles  at  his  door  before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which,  from  some  sufficient  reason  no  doubt,  it  had  been  elicited  that 
the  enemy  would  full  surely  make  his  attack.' — p.  41. 

We  confess  that  the  order  appears  to  us  more  intelligible  than 
the  observations  on  it. 

The  author's  mother,  it  seems,  kept  a  boarding-house  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which,  with  a  style 
and  taste  that  are  *  to  add  permanent  lustre  to  our  language,'  he 
bespeaks  the  respect  of  the  reader  for  the  heretofore  ill-appre- 
ciated calling  of  mistress  of  a  boarding-house. 

■   *  Those  who  have  seen  better  days,  but  have  been  compelled,  by 
hard  necessity,  to  submit  to  a  way  of  life,  which,  to  a  feeling  mind, 
whoever  may  be  the  guests,  is  sufficiently  humiliating,  are  much  in- 
debted 
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dtbtrd  \o  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  tpeabof 
the  hostess  of  a  boarding-house  at  Lausanne.  With  the  delicacy  of  t 
gentleman,  and  the  discernment  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  bistoritn 
dares  to  recognise  that  worth  and  refinement  arc  not  confined  to  opu- 
lence or  station  ;  and  that  although,  in  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  public 
entertainment,  these  qualities  are  not  much  to  be  looked  for,  yet,  when 
they  do  occur,  the  paying  for  the  comforts  and  attentions  we  recerre 
does  not  exempt  us  from  the  courtesy  of  an  apparent  equality  and 
obligation.  An  equally  libfral  way  of  tkinking  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, who  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  British  ^Cofl^house  wm 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Anderson,  a  person  of  great  respectability.' — p.  57 » 

The  pressing  poor  Gibbon  and  Cumberland  into  the  service  of 
his  mother's  table  d'/idte,  and  investing  the  good  lady  with  the 
various  merits  of  Madame  Mesery  and  Mrs.  Anderson^  is  admi- 
rahle ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished  enables  us  to 
pronounce  that  the  writer  did  not  listen  to  the  conversation  at 
It  without  profit. 

Tliis  polite  table-society,  however,  did  not  long  dispense  ci- 
vilization and  good  manners  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia, although  '  Major  George  Etherington,  of  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, was  an  occasional  inmate  of  the  house,  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment on  a  large  scale,  until  the  time  of  its  being  laid  down 
about  the  year  1774.'  Major  Etherington,  no  doubt,  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  company. 

'  He  seemed  to  be  always  employed  in  the  recruiting  service,  in  the 

rerformance  of  which  he  had  a  snug  economical  method  of  his  own. 
!e  generally  dispensed  with  the  noisy  ceremony  of  a  recruiting  coterie; 
for  having,  as  it  was  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal grades  in  its  composition,  namely,  those  of  drummer  and  serjeant, 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  inveigling  arts  which  are  practised  on 
the  occasion^  and  could  fulfil,  at  a  pinch,  all  the  duties  himself.  The 
majoTsJorte  was  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  of  low  life  especially  ;  and  he 
seldom  scented  a  subject  that  he  did  not,  in  the  end,  make  his  prey. 
He  knew  his  man,  and  could  immediately  discover  a  fish  that  would 
bite :  Hence  he  wasted  no  time  in  angling  in  wrong  waters.' — p.  63. 

This  gentleman,  himself  so  highly  civilized,  did  our  author  the 
inestimable  favour  of  superintending  a  portion  of  his  education, 
which  *  the  family'  had,  it  seems,  neglected — ^namely  the  Graces; 
and,  with  '  the  inveigling  arts'  so  familiar  to  him,  he  '  entrapped' 
the  young  recruit  into  a  room,  where  a  dancing-master  had  been 
previously  secreted  :  the  horror  of  such  *  a  degradation  to  man- 
hood' as  learning  to  dance,  was  soon  overcome  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  all-accomplished  Major,  and  the  reformed  and  elegant 
Cato  *  became'  (as  he  proudly  tells  us)  *  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of.  female  society  in  one  of  its  most  captivating  forms.' — 
p.  65. 

His 
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His'  easy  acquirement  of  this  polite  art  did  not  prevent  his 
grandfather  from  intending  to  make  him^  what  the  old  gentleman, 
^ith  a  near  approach  .to  correctness^  called,  a  batmister-aUlaWf 
and, '  like  too  many  others,  (says  the  author)  1  was  destined  in  vain, 

D'une  robe  k  longs  plis  balayer  le  barreau/ 
This  line, — to  show  his  skill  in  French, — he  beautifully  translates, 

*To  sweep,  W\Xh  full-sleeved  xohe,  the  dusty  bar.' 
though,  as  he  candidly  admits,  WAe  quotation  would  apply  better, 

or  at  least  more  literally — if gowns  had  been  worn  at 

our  bar  F — p.  73.     We  think  so  too. 

His*female  acquaintance  were  not  beneath  the  egregious  Major 
iEtherington  in  rank  and  accomplishments,  and  he  celebrates  them 
in  a  corresponding  style.  '  He  cannot  fail  to  recollect  the 
sprightly  and  engaging  Mrs.  E — :*  but,  almost  as  discreet  as  his 
editor,  he  does  not  entrust  us  with  more  than  the  initial  of  this 
charming  woman's  name.  Mrs.  E —  makes  quite  a  figure  through 
the  whole  of  the  l()5th  page,  and  a  sly  hint  is  thrown  out  that 
our  author  *  might  have  given  that  worthy  man  (Mr.  E — )  some 
cause  of  uneasiness.'  We  had  really  begun  to  feel  some  interest 
in  what  we  thought  an  affair  of  the  heart,  when,  on  turning  the 
leaf,  we  came  to  a  denouement y  so  totally  unlike  all  our  anticipa- 
tions, that  the  volume  almost  dropped  from  our  hands. 

*  The  master  of  the  house,  though  much  \es%brilliant  than  the  mis- 
tress, was  always  good  natured  and  kind — and  as  they  kept  a  small  *store/ 
(heaven  and  earth,  a  small  store!)  ^  I  repaid,  as  well a^ I  could,  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  frequent  dish  of  tea,  by — purchasing  of  them  what  articles 
I  wanted.' — p.  106. 

How  delicate  and  generous  a  gallantry  !  and  what  a  fascinating 
style  of  expression ! 

The  description  of  the  general  officer,  under  whom  he  served 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities — for  he  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  and  truly,  tam  Marti  quam  Mercurio* — is  almost  a 


pendant  for  that  of  '  the  sprightly  and  engaging'  Mrs.  E- 
*  Whatever  may  have  been  Mifflin's  deficiencies,  he  had  many 
qualifications  for  his  station  that  too  many  others,  placed  in  higher 
ones,  wanted' — It  seems,  let  us  in  candour  observe,  no  great  im- 
putation against  the  *  others  in  higher  stations,'  if  they  only  wanted 
qualifications  which  were  fit  for  the  lower  ones. — He  proceeds — 

^  Mifflin  was  a  man  of  education,  ready  apprehension,  and  brilliancy, 
— he  had  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France ;  and  was 
veryeasy  of  access,  with  the  manners  of  genteel  life,  though  occasionally 
evolving  those  of  a  Quaker!* — p.  151. 

We  need  not,  we  trust,  solicit  the  admiration  of  our  polite 

*  Shop. 

readers 
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readers  for  a  portrait  in  wtiicli  '  genteel  hrilliaficg  occasionall; 
evoivei  the  maimen  of  a  Quaker  ;'  but  we  fear,  that  if  this  work 
should  reach  the  recesses  of  the  parish  of  DaluiaUing,  the  Rev. 
Mr-  Balwhidder,  and  even  his  fourth  wife,  though  more  vereed 
in  the  refineuieuts  of  modern  languages  than  bis  Reverence, 
will  tiiid  some  difficult;  in  comprebeudiug  exactly  what  inauocr 
of  man  thi»  General  Mifflin  was. 

We  close  the  chapter  of  tfyle  with  the  author's  description  of 
an  English  officer  of  the  name  of  Becket,  who  won  his  heart  hy 
giving  liim  a  good  breakfast. 

'Rlr.  Becket's  figure  was  pltjising;  rather  manly  than  elegant;  tall, 
and,  though  not  curpuleni,  indicative  of  a  lemperamrnt  inclining  Uifatt- 
net!  ;  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  o(  him,  from  Mc  acquaitilance  of  a  day, 
possessed  the  qiialilies,  which,  nilh  equal  power,  wouUl  have  made  htm 
a  Titus,  and  have:  given  him  a  legitimate  claim  to  ihe  desigiiaiiun  of 
Delida  kumnni  generic  /' 

Id  one  respect,  however,  the  similitude  fails.  !Mr.  Becket, 
it  seems,  did  not  lose  a  day;  for  in  twelve  hours  he  plaved 
his  cards  so  well,  tliat  our  classical  author  .has  exalted,  in  the 
admiring  eyes  of  all  posterity,  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  27tli 
regiment  of  foot, '  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Ciesars.' — p. '2J2. 

The  merit  next  in  order,  is— the  author's  talent  for  deeckip- 
TIOn:  we  choose  the  following  specimen  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful — the  length  of  the  extract  will  be  fully  compensated 
by  the  vigour  of  the  delineation  and  the  classical  interest  of  the 
objects. 

'  My  mother  being  thus  established,  I  left  my  grandfatber's  for  lier 
bouse;  and,  by  this  change  ofTesidcnce,  bid  adieu  to  the  old  ruute,  which 
for  about  two  years!  had  traversed,  in  going  lo  and  returning  from  school, 
in  the  winter  four  limes,  and  in  the  summer  six  times  a-day.  I  had  my 
choice,  indeed,  of  diSerent  streets,  ami  sometimes  varied  my  course; 
but  it  generally  led  me  thtough  what  is  now  called  Dock  Street,  then 
a  filthy  uncovered  sewer,  bordered  on  either  side  by  shabby  stables 
and  Ian-yards.  To  these  succeeded  ihe  mure  agreeable  object  of  Israel 
Femberton's  garden,  (now  covered  in  part  by  (he  Bank  of  the  United 
States,)  laid  out  in  the  old  fashioned  style  of  uniformity,  with  walks 
and  alleys  nodding  to  their  brothers,  and  decorated  with  a  number  of 
evergreens,  carefully  clipped  into  pyramidal  and  conical  forms.  Here 
the  amenity  of  the  view  usually  detained  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
Thence,  turning  Chesnut  Street  corner  to  the  left,  and  passing  a  row  of 
dingy  two-storey  houses,  1  came  lo  the  Whalebones,  which  gave  itame 
to  the  alley  at  the  corner  of  which  they  stood.  These  never  ceased  lo 
beoccasionally  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  anil  might  be  called  my 
second  stage,  beyond  which  there  was  but  one  more  general  object  of 
attention,  and  this  was  to  get  n  peep  at  the  race-horses,  which,  in 
sporting  seasons,  were  kept  in   the  Widow    Nichols's  stables,  which. 
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from  her  house,  (ihe  Indian  Queen,  at  ihe  corner  of  Market  Street,) 
extended  perhaps  twu-lliiids,  or  more,  of  the  way  to  Chesniit  Street. 
In  liict,  ibroughnut  llie  vihole  n(  my  ruute,  the  intervals  took  up  as 
much  ground  aa  the  buildings;  and,  with  the  esception  of  here  and  there 
a  straggling  house,  Fifth  t^Ueet  might  have  been  called  the  western 
exiremity  of  the  city,' — p.  35. 

The  following  account  of  an  accidental  explosion  in  the  Ame- 
rican lines  at  Long  Island,  though  not  quite  so  rich  in  particulars, 
shows  at  once  the  talent  of  a  great  writer,  and  the  nerves  and 
judgment  of  a  practical  soldier. 

'There  was  a  deep  murmur  in  the  camp  which  indicated  some  move- 
ment; and  the  direction  of  the  decaying  sounds  was  evidently  towards 
the  river.  Abuut  two  o'clock  a  cannon  TCent  off,  apparently  from  one 
of  our  redoubts,  "piercing  the  night's  dull  ear,"  with  a  tremendous 
roar.  If  the  explosion  was  withiu  our  lijies,  the  gun  was  probably 
dtschnrged  in  the  act  of  spiking  it ;  and  It  could  have  been  no  less  a 
matter  uf  speculation  to  the  enemy  than  to  ourselves.  I  never  heard 
the  cause  of  it ;  but  whatever  it  was,  the  effect  was  at  once  alarming 
and  siib&me ;  and  what  with  the  greatness  of  the  stake,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  uncertainty  of  the  design,  and  extreme  hazard  of  the 
issue,  whatever  might  be  the  object,  it  would  be  dilTicult  to  conceive  a 
mare  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  scene.  It  never  recurs  to  my 
mind,  but  in  the  blrong  imagery  of  the  chorus  of  Sbakspeare's  Henry 
the  Fifth,  in  which  is  arrayed,  in  apprupriale  gloom,  a  similar  interval 
of  dread  suspense  and  awful  expectation.'— p.  l64. 

Give  an  ordinary  writer  the  thunder  of  innumerable  artillery,  or 
the    explosion   of  an    entire    magazine,  he  perhaps    may  make 
something    of   it:    but    who,   like    our    Pennsylvauian   Captain, 
could  make  so  much  of  the  report  of  a  single  gun?    We  honestly 
confess  that  we  guessed,  from  the  wonderful  vivacity  of  this  de- 
scription, that  it  not  only  was  the  first  gun  he  had  ever  heard, 
t-but  probably  would  he  the  last;  and  so,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  it 
Vas ;  for  he  was  made  prisoner  a  few  days  afTer,  while  taking  a 
«i/A;with  his  lieutenant,  during  the  action  atFort  Washington: — 
We  now  arrive  at  the  claim  of  impahtiality  which  Mr.  Gait 
s  for  his  gifted  friend;  and  which  shows  itself  by  his  judging 
f  every  thing  exactly  according  to  his  own  feeling  or  his  own 
jjiteresL — Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  we  blame  him  for  this 
modh  of  being  impartial — heaven  forbid — most  great  men,  we 
'telieve,  decide  on  such  principles;   but  then  it  is  right  to  iinder- 
i  what  Mr.  Gait  means  by  impartiality. 
And  first,  with  regard  to  persons:  for  those  who  happened  to 
•ffeud  him,  and  particularly  for  English  officers,  our  impartial 
jlistorian  has  no  softer  epithets  than  '  insolent,  brutal,  and  ruffian,' 
,  low-bred  fellows,'  p.  'JIO — 'genuine  scoun- 
drel 
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drels  in  red/  p.  321;  'ferocious  caitiffs  to  be  Tiewedwilk 
greater  abhorrence  than  caged  wild-beasts/  p.  208, — though  wlij 
a  caged  wild-beast  should  be  viewed  with  abhorrence  we  do  not 
see.  If,  wlien  a  prisoner,  he  is  somewhat  restrained  in  his  mo- 
tions, and  not  quite  pampered  in  his  appetites,  he  talks  of '  cow- 
ardly oppression/  and  the  '  indisnity  of  being  ordered  about  bj 
such  contemptible  rchipsters  (as  the  officers  of  the  British  array,) 
for  a  moment  unmanned  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apply  hn 
handkerchief  to  his  eves/  p.  209-  With  all  our  admiration  of 
Mr.  Gait's  friend,  we  must  venture  to  doubt  whether  it  be  veiy 
politic  to  call  persons  who  had  just  conquered  him,  '  contemp- 
tible whipsters ;'  and  we  had  rather — we  may  be  wroDff,  but— 
we  had  rather  that  he  had  not  fallen  a  crying  jaat  at  this  parti- 
cular moment  of  his  life ;   but  ubi  plura  nitent — 

The  provost  marshal,  to  whose  care  the  hero  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  were  confided,  was  named  Conyngham,  and  it  is  thus 
that  impartialitff  speaks  of  him  : — '  By  the  concurrence  of  all  i^ho 
had  been  under  his  dominion,  he  was  a  fellow  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Caesars  in  the  darkest 
days  of  Roman  tyranny,  nor  the  republic  of  France  at  the  roost 
refulgent  era  of  jacobinism.'  Conyngham,  however,  was  an  angel 
of  beneficence  compared  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Loring. 
Our  author  wants  words  to  express  his  horror  of  this  person,  and 
he  therefore  borrows — with  becoming  gratitude — the  indignant 
rhetoric  of  a  friend  and  fellow-soldier. 

'Colonel  Ethen  Allen,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Captivitjf^  s&yn^  that 
''  Conyngham  was  as  areata  rascal  as  the  army  could  boast  of,''  with  the 
single  exception  of  Joshua  Loring,  the  commissary  of  prisoners;  and 
he  winds  up  a  most  violent,  and  possibly  not  ill-deserved,  invective 
against  the  commissary  in  the  following  energetic  and  characteristic 
strain  of  ELOQVESCT..  "  He  (meaning  Loring)  is  the  most  mean-spirited, 
cowardly,  deceitful,. and  destructive  animal  in  God's  creation  below; 
and  legions  of  infernal  devils,  with  all  their  tremendous  horrors,  are 
impatiently  ready  to  receive  Howe  and  him,  with  all  their  detestable 
accomplices,  into  the  most  exquisite  agonies  of  the  hottest  regions  of 
hell-fire."— p.  282. 

Amongst  his  own  countrymen  his  impartiality  is  exactly  of  the 
same  kind — discriminating,  candid  and  well-bred ;  but  we  need 
not  load  our  pages  with  examples  of  his  candour  towards  indivi- 
duals, as  it  is  probably  on  the  subject  oi  general  politics  that  Mr. 
Gait  most  admires  his  calm  and*  luminous  impartiality. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  distinguish  what  is  meant  by  tm- 
partiatitif ;  it  is  sometimes  understood  to  mean  belonging  to  no 
party,  but  in  the  nobler  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gait  applies  it  to  his 
author,  it  must  mean  having  belonged  to  even/  party,  and,  in  turns,- 

abused 
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abused  them  all.  The  praise  of  this  species  of  impartiality  our 
author  most  certainly  deserves.  No  man  could  be  more  virulent 
in  the  early  part  of  his  story  against  every  thing  British : — the  oc-» 
casions  are  trivial  and  the  matters  small ;  but  the  stupid  spite  and 
blundering  malice  are  as  obvious  and  as  obtrusive  as  even  Colonel 
£then  Allen's  could  be.  He  takes  the  field  against  the  royalists 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  with  great  spirit,  becomes  a 
captain  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  breathes  on  every  occasion  the. 
patriot  indignation  of  a  republican  hero.  Unfortunately  in  the 
very  first  action  in  which  he  finds  himself,  he  happens  to  be  taken 
prisoner  without  receiving  a  scratch  or  striking  a  blow;  nay,  this 
little  accident  occurs  after  he  had  sent  his  men  one  way,  and 
walked  with  his  lieutenant  another,  which  led  him  quietly  and 
safely  to  the  custody  of  Provost-Marshal  Conyngham.  On  his 
parole  behind  the  British  lines  he  was  permitted  (by  the  neglect 
of  the  American  commander)  to  remain  till  released  through  the 
intercession  of  his  mother  with  Sir  William  Howe^  who  seems  to 
have  estimated  his  hostility  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  rate  that 
his  own  general  did  his  services.  He  never  again  ventured  to 
meddle  with  warlike  affairs,  except  in  these  his  impartial  me- 
moirs, where  he  complains  through  many  a  doleful  page  of  the 
slights  which  he  and  the  other  heroes  of  Fort  Washington 
suffered,  and  the  injustice  of  which  history  is  guilty  in  slurring 
over  their  magnanimous  deeds  in  that  portentous  fight. 

^The  affair  of  Fort  Washington  had  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  en- 
tering into  a  monastery  in  England,  in  days  of  yore :  as  in  the  one  case 
a  man  was  said  to  be  civiliy  dead,  so  in  the  other  he  was  miUtatHi/  so  ; 
and  although  as  much  alive  as  ever  to  corporeal  wants  and  necessities^ 
yet  was  he  dead  as  an  antediluvian  as  to  all  purposes  of  worldly 
ADVANTAGE.  Nor  was  it  the  garrison  alone,  but  the  very  event  itself, 
that  was  offensive  to  remembrance ;  and  it  has  grown  into  a  sort  of 
fashion,  among  our  annalists,  to  pass  lightly  over  this  inauspicious 
transaction.' — p.  327. 

From  this  time  his  rage  against  the  English  is  wonderfully  miti- 
gated ;  he  criticises  General  Washington;  sneers  at  General  Green; 
ridicules  General  Putnam;  and  censures  very  roundly  General  Lee, 
whom,  a  little  before,  he  was  suspected  of  preferring  to  General 
Washington  himself.  In  short,  the  confusion  of  the  author's  style 
and  narrative  is  hardly  greater  or  more  perplexing  than  the  inconsis« 
tency  of  his  opinions :  in  two  points  only  he  is  invariable — the 
value  of  his  own  8*er vices,  and  the  want  of  merit  in  all  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

So  much  for  his  impartiality  on  military  topics :  his  impartiality 
in  civil  matters  '  is  of  the  same  batch.' 

In  the  year  1 785,  there  happened  to  be  a  strong  contest  for  the 
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appointment  of  a  prothonotary  in  Dauphine  County  between  two 
parlies,  then  called  constitutionalists  and  republicans,  and  since 
known  as  federalists  and  democrats — '  upon  thia  occaaion/  sajs 
the  author,  *  the  negative  character  of  my  politica  probably  gave 
me  the  advantage.' 

'To  keep  out  Atlee,  the  constitutionalists  were  disposed  to  ^ve  tbdr 
votes  to  any  one  of  his  coni|)etiton.  Of  course  I  had  all  their  strength; 
and  by  adding  to  it  two  or  three  republican  votes,  I  acquired  a  greater 
number  than  any  in  nomination.  As  the  mode  was  to  vote  for  tbe 
candidates  indiviiiually,  there  was  no  physical,  or  perhaps  moral  impe- 
diment, to  each  of  them  receiving  the  vote  of  every  member.  A  pro- 
mise to  one  was  not  broken  by  voting  also  for  another,  unless  it  wai 
exclusively  made.  The  President  had  probably  given  a  promise  to 
Colonel  Atlee,  as  well  as  to  myself;  and  considering  me,  perhaps,  ai 
too  weak  to  endanger  his  success,  thought  he  might  safely  gratify  mj 
friend,  who  pinned  him  to  the  vote;  which,  on  coming  to  the  box, he 
seemed  half  inclined  to  withhold.  Or  where  was  his  crime,  if  he 
really  thought  diir  pretensions  equal,  and  therefore  determined  not  to 
decide  between  us  ?  Such  were  the  accidents  which  procured  my  no- 
looked  for  appointment.' — p.  352. 

This  success,  obtained  by  this  candid  and  honourable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  seems  to  have  put  the  author  quite 
at  his  ease  in  pecuniary  affairs;  it  gave  him  also  that  rank  in 
society,  whatever  it  be,  which  belongs  to  a  prothonotary  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  although  the  whigs  charged  him  with  apottatizingf 
yet  all  went  on  delightfully,  and  nothing  could  be  so  good  hu- 
moured and  impartial  as  our  worthy  placeman,  tiH  die  overthrow 
of  his  party  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson:  he  was  .then  (be 
says) '  loaded  with  reproach,  and  detruded  from  office  as  one  un- 
worthy to  partake  the  honours  or  even  to  eat  the  bread  of  their 
country/  Hinc  illae  lacrymae : — hence  the  violent  invective  against 
Jefferson  and  the  democrats,  which  Mr.  Gait  may,  if  he  pleases, 
call  impartiality,  but  which  to  us  looks  wonderfully  like  the  spleen 
and  bitteniess  of  a  dismissed  prothonotary.  Indeed,  he  gives  us, 
in  one  of  his  concluding  sentences,  so  easy  a  key  to  his  whole 
work,  that  we  really  wonder  it  did  not  open  the  eyes  and  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Gait  himself. 

'  It  has  twice  been  my  lot  to  smart  under  the  hand  of  oppression. 
1  have  been  exposed  to  the  fury  both  of  royal  and  republican  ven- 
geance ;  and,  unless  1  may  be  misled  by  the  greater  recency  of  the 
latter,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  first,  though  bad,  was  most  mi-. 
tigated  by  instances  of  generosity.' — p.  417. 

In  short,  the  last  offence  was  to  him  the  greatest;  the  first  only 
touched  his  feelings,  the  last  invaded  his  purse,  and  therefore  he 
hates  the  democrats  even  worse  than  the  English. 

'.      As 
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With  respect  to  the  general  knowledge  and  historical  informa- 
tion displayed,  as  M  r.  Gait  thinks,  by  the  author  of  this  work,  vfo 
will  venture  to  assert  that  more  general  ignorance  and  a  more 
complete  obscurity  as  to  the  events  of  his  time  were  never 
brought  together  in  one  volume.  Instead  of  reading  him  to  eluci- 
date history,  history  must  be  read  to  comprehend  him,-  and  even 
in  the  kind  of  information  which  one  might  suppose  hiui  best 
able  to  give,  namely,  on  the  private  maimers  and  social  character 
of  Old  America,  we  find  him  trifling  without  gaiety  and  tedious 
without  matter;  all  we  can  gather  from  his  statements  is,  that  the 
society  in  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  lived  was  low  in  in- 
tellect and  vulgar  in  niaiiiicrs  ^  and  indeed  his  general  representa- 
tions do  as  little  credit  to  the  American  character,  as  his  writings 
do  to  English  literature. 

He  DO  doubt  considered  himself  (and  may  be  forgiven,  since 
Mr.  Gait  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake)  as  a  very  learned  per- 
sonage ;  and  indeed  he  shows  his  proficiency  in  the  belles-lettres, 
by  sundry  elaborate  and  recondite  quotations  from  our  poets, 
which  he  sometimes  alters  with  the  most  classical  felicity  to  suit 
the  topic  he  may  have  in  hand.  In  his  '  various  readings'  of  the 
I^dtin  poets  he  is  not  altogether  so  happy :  we  doubt,  with  all  our 
<>omplaisance  for  his  attainments,  whether  '  quadrupedow^e  simitM 
■ — ungula  domam' — haud  ignarus  niali,  &c.  be  greatly  improved 
cither  in  euphony  or  metre;  and  wc  think  that—'  mli'os  audire 
Trajedoi  might,  without  much  peril  to  orthography,  have  been 
feft  as  the  critic  found  it. 

In  the  matter  of  the  French  tongue,  too,  in  which  the  author 
deals  largely,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  occasionally  to  differ 
from  him ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Gait  does  not  assert  that  he  illustrate* 
diat  language.  We  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
'feucault,  or  any  other  'good  Frenchman,'  would  cry,  '  Vive  le 
,  votioH  el  m  gloire;'  nor  can  we  well  believe  that  Mr.  Talon,  an 
^oquent  French  advocate,  would  exclaim — '  Ce  n'esl  pus  lui, 
ittU  levin  que  parte.'  We  have  even  some  doubt  whether  a  black 
toy,  domesticated  in  a  family,  can  be  properly  called  '  enfant  de 
jnaiion.'  p.25D. 

But  these  are  trifles;  which  would  not  have  deserved  notice,  if 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  author  were  not  so  loudly  insisted 
upon,  and  if  he  were  not  himself  so  nice  a  verbal  critic  as  to 
^scover  that  Sir  William  Howe's  expression,  of '  General  Wash- 
ington's dispatches  being  badly  compiled'  was  not  Eiigliik.  We 
spprehend  that  it  is  English,  and  might,  moreover,  have  had  u 
little  satirical  meaning  at  bottom. 

In  conclusion ; — the  author's  hatred  of  France,  and  his  newborn 
vespect  for  England, — his  tardy  admiration  of  Washington,  and 
*    VOL.  -  -  *-■■ 
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diM|umtiou  to  prove  (his  to  be  ihe  birth-place  and  burial-place  of 
the  Prophet  Sumuel.  Now,  so  far  as  the  site  of  any  place  ir 
scripture  geography  in  idcntilied,  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  is,  r~' 
has  alwavs  beciit  perfectly  well  known.  It  hes  almost  as  niue 
from  this  place  as  Jerusalem  itself  does,  being  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  from  the  holy  city  into  Samaria,  and  standing  so  conspi- 
cuously ou  an  eminence,  that  any  one  of  the  monks  (*  ignorant'  as 
he  repn^sents  them  to  be)  could  have  pointed  it  out  from  the  con- 
vent at  Jerusalem.  The  prophet's  tomb  is  there  shown  in  a 
niosi|ue,  and  held  in  veneration  by  both  Christians  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  All  this  he  might  have  found  in  Quaresimus  :  he  might  have 
found  it,  too,  at  some  length  in  Pococke,  whose  name  he  fre- 
quently introduces  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  his 
work,  unless  perhaps  with  his  margin  and  his  index ;  and  the  rea- 
son thut  these  have  been  of  no  avail  to  him  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is,  that  the  place  in  question  is  not  now  called  Ramah, 
but  simply  Samuele.  An  error  tVi  name  is  fatal  to  one  wlio  relies 
on  an  index,  but  not  to  one  who  peruses  an  author. 

Mr.  Buckingham  does  not  appear  lo  be  very  scrupulous  in 
examining  the  sense  of  his  eJitracts,  since  we  frequently  find  him 
setting  down  a  passage  in  his  note  that  makes  directly  against  some 
sagacious  conclusion  in  his  text,  as  p.  3J5,  m  here,  anxious  to  iden- 
tify a  village  called  Boorza,  with  the  Bosor  of  tlie  Maccabees,  he 
subjoins  a  Latin  sentence,  in  which  Bosor  is  termed  a  cifi/  of  the 
Moahites,  whereas  he  has  just  told  us  that  he  was  now  in  the  land 
of  Basltun.  At  p.  S'iS.  lie  and  his  own  witness  are  at  issue  upon 
a  point  of  a  similar  nature :  thus  he  either  convicts  his  authorities 
of  error,  or  himself,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  balance 
long  between  them.  In  order  to  establish  that  Emmaus  was  near 
to  Gamala,  he  brings  forward  (p.  434.)  a  passage  from  Joaephus, 
which  neither  says  nor  implies  any  such  thing  ;  and  we  can  ven- 
ture lo  assure  him  that  Vespasian,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
must  have  marched  round  nearly  one  half  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
(the  two  places  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  it,)  and  that  the  hot 
springs,  in  favour  of  which  this  notable  extract  is  introduced^ 
have  no  more  relation  to  Emmaus,  than  the  city,  at  whose  feet 
they  lie,  has  to  Gamala.  The  complicated  ignorance  and  absur> 
dity  of  the  following  illustration  will  not  easily  be  matched- 
Good  wine  from  Libanus  was,  it  seems,  set  before  him  at  Naza- 

'  pointed  out,  («<  well  db  hii  iotetpretalion  of 
™c  will  lilly  wnh  Rai>>lBh  (Arimailip,,)  which 

end  itandi  low.     The  paisBge  U  in  Si.  Jerome*.  ComiiientBrj  oii  Hoscn, 

The  memiiiiigof  the  word  R»mlal..  Mr.  BuckinghBDi's  Asiatic  tclwlai^hip  should  htw 
taught  lun.  is  [>0t  'higk  but '  imiil.' 
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'  It  seems  Hi  liave  bet'n  peculiar  lo  ilie  Naza  rites  Io  suffer  ihi... 
hair  111  grow  long,  Hliil  t'l  Hbslain  from  the  use  of  -nine,  on  makidg  a 
sHcreil  vow ;  anil  ihe  aiory  of  Dcliliih,  anil  Snmson,  «  ho  it'o»  a  Naza- 
KiTE,  UfamUuir  lo  alt-' 

Nazarite,  thiit  critical  inquirer  takes  for  granted,  must  mean  a 
native  of  Nazaretli!  but  there  is  yet  no  danger  of  his  reader  being 
deceived,  since  he  makes,  as  usual,  his  appeal  to  a  testimony  that 
contradicts  him  :  for  all  to  whom  the  story  of  Samson  is  J'ami- 
tiar,  well  know  that  he  was  of  Zorah,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  Nazareth;  and  that  consequently  a  Nazarite  is  not 
a  Nazarcan.  This  mode  of  producing  evidence  against  himself 
really  spares  us  so  much  trouble,  that  we  cannot  feel  too  grate- 
ful for  it. 

His  lield  of  compilation  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
writers  of  antiquity — '  as  the  storm  drives  at  any  door  he  knocks.' 
Nearly  six  pages  (367 — 373.)  are  allotted  to  a  paper  '  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;'  and  we  know 
not  whether  we  owe  it  to  the  ignorance  of '  Mr.  Urbaii's  irigetnous 
•espondenl,  or  to  his  own,'  or  to  both,  that  he  ^^'rites  '  jJreiia^ 
Pudiiim,  in  his  details  of  a  theatre;  and  Pirtruin  more  thnn 

ice  for  the  Pirniis  of  Athens. 

We  shall  not  be  accused  of  bestowing  an  undue  share  of  at- 
ition   on  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 

lalious,  when  we  inform  the  reader  that  they  occupy  the  full 
lalf  of  the  volume.  The  day,  however,  is  happily  gone  by  when 
I'uch  a  mode  of  book-making  could  pass  upon   the  world   for 

naming.     Pe'ltiiitn/  is  not  the  name  for  it,  because  t/iat  seems 
imply  something,  at  least,  of  erudition  and  research;   whereas 

lis  is  that  sort  of  fitting  on  of  ready-made  extracts  from  indexes 

id  margins,  and  gazetteers,  and  magazines,  which  is  the  legi- 
imate  resource  of  provincial  guide-books,  and  tours  to  Lakes 

id  Watering-places,  where  it  is  easy  to  gain  a  few  pages  by 
letting  out  from  '  the  Druids,  and  the  jincient  Britons,  and  Boa- 
dicea.'  This  class  of  literature,  it  fortunately  does  not  fall  within 
our  province  to  notice;  but  we  can  hardly  supfii'ess  our  disgust 
when  we  find  this  beggarly  process  introduced  into  the  classic 

id  holy  regions  of  the  East,  and  obtruded  upon  our  notice  in 

le  pages  of  a  quarto  volume. 

There  is  yet  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  nature  whioh  lies  against 
this  work,  and  which  we  will  simply  preface  with  an  extract  from 
the  author's  introductory  observations  : — 

'  At  every  step  of  a  traveller's  progress  lliroiigh  Palestine,  his  indig- 
rouMd  by  aliempted  impositions  on  his  judgment,  am) 
""*  B  B  3  bomt'lime* 
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fometimet  even  on  his  lensesy  that  hit  warm  exprewibn  of  it,  in  poariag 
forth  epithets  of  contempt  for  such  ahsurdities,  may  tometimea  be  con- 
ceived to  display  a  contempt  for  religion  itself.  iVkemecer  the  rtmier 
meets  uith  such  passages^  he  u  entreatedl  im  the  true  iprit  i^tkaiCkrMtm 
charity  "  which  ii  not  easily  pravokedf  which  thinketh  no  evd^  w&ck  ieareih 
all  things,  believeth  all  things^  hopeth  all  things,  crediieth  all  tUngs,"  to  pU 
the  most  jfavourahle  construction  on  the  passage  that  it  will  bear;  and  if 

ma  BEST  OF  THESE  IS  BAD,  TO  PASS  IT  BY. 

'There  are  some  anecdotes  detailed,  more  particularly  those  witnessed 
at  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  thought  also  unfit  for  the  public  eye,  but 
they  are  too  descriptive  of  the  state  of  manners  there,  to  be  wholly 
omitted.  If  I  have  givem  a  colouring  to  these,  which  is  not  m  cmformMjf 
with  the  reigning  taste,  I  request  the  reader  to  pasf  them  aoer  im  mUaee 
alsOf  and  attribute  both  these  defects  rather  to  my  ignorance  of  the  stsUt 
of  public  feeling  on  these  subjects,  among  my  won  countrymen,  from  having 
mixed  much  more  with  foreigners,  than  to  any  wish  to  shock  ike  fr^fih 
dices  (fthe  one  class^  or  the  delicacy  of  the  otlter.' — p.  xviii. 

Decency  and  piety,  then,  are  conceived  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
be  mere  matters  of  local  fashion  and  convention ;  and  should  the 
reigning  taste  not  revolt  at  it,  he  holds  an  author  fully  justified 
in  disregarding  both !  He  does,  indeed,  (in  a  wanton  profanatioa 
of  one  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passages  of  Scripture,) 
obligingly  invite  us '  to  pass  over  such  pages  as  offend.'  As  readers, 
M'e  possibly  might ;  as  revievi'ers,  we  cannot :  and  we  have  fouod 
accordingly,  as  he  had  led  us  to  expect,  a  sneering  and  irreverent 
tone,  in  almost  every  paragraph  where  matters  connected  with, 
sacred  history  are  spoken  of,  and  this  upon  those  spots  the  most 
calculated  to  inspire  very  opposfte  sentiments  in  a  well-regulated 
mind.  Not  unfrequently  we  detect  him  covertly  aiming  a  side- 
blow  at  the  miracles  of  the  gospel. 

'Thislake(ofTiberias,)/tA:e/Ae  Dea(/5ea,with  which  it  communicates, 
is,  ybr  the  same  reason,  never  violently  agitated  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
same  local  foatures,  however,  rendei  it  occasionally  subject  to  whirl- 
winds, squalls,  and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow  of  the  mountains, 
which,  as  in  every  other  similar  basin,  are  of  momentary  duration,  and 
the  most  forious  gust  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a  calm.' — p.  468.  {Note) 
'And  they  launched  forth:  but  as  they  sailed,  Jesus  fell  asleep,  and 
there  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled  with 
water,  and  were  in  jeo|)nrdy,  and  they  came  to  him  and  awoke  him,  and 
said,  Master,  Master;  we  perish :  and  he  rebuked  the  wind,  and  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  calm. — Luke,  chap,  viii/ 

The  drift  and  intention  of  this  commentary  cannot  be  mistaken, 
but  the  assertion  itself  is  untrue;  since,  first  of  all,  there  are  not 
the  same  causes  of  stillness  in  the  waters  of  this  lake  as  in  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  specific  gravity  is  so  much  greater  that  it 
has  been  proved  by  recent  experiment,  that  persons  unable  to 
swim  elsewhere^  will  actually  float  upon  their  surface ;  the  ridges 

of 
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of  mountains,  also,  that  border  the  Dead  Sea,  are  higher,  and  more 
continuous,  and  nearer  to  the  margin;  so  that  there  are  fewer 
directiona  in  which  the  winds  can  act  upon  it;  while  the  effects 
from  the  snows  on  Libanus  and  Autilibanus,  which  are  so  near 
as  to  be  sensibtj'-felt  at  Tiberias,  are  too  remote  to  extend  to  the 
other.  These  constitute  very  broad  lines  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
feci  is,  that  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  as  subject  os  ot/ier  lakes  to 
violent  and  continued  agitation,  especially  by  winds  blowing 
from  the  snowy  summits  to  the  northward;  and  whoever  has  seen 
the  waves  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  or  even  of  Como,  under  such 
orciimstances,  will  not  talk  slightingly  either  of  the  force  or  du- 
ration of  a  fresh-water  tempest. 

We  have  not  room  to  comment  upon  the  traveller's  very  tender 
and  pathetic  parting  from  his  '  tried  and  well  loved'  friends  at 
Alexandria,  which  he  terms  '  the  most  painful  of  at!  guiltless 
J'telinotj'  nor  upon  the  thirtv-two  succeeding  pages,  which  are  con- 
sumed in  a  passage  by  sea,  from  I^gypt  to  Syria,  enlivened,  as  they 
[•re,  with  the  customary  ingredient  of  a  storm  ;  and  shall  therefore 
liMss  at  once  to  the  middle  of  the  volume,  where  we  first  find  him 
'attached  to  Mr.  Bankes's  expedition.  All  that  precedes,  is  drawn 
(iro-n  Maundrel,  Lc  Bruyn,  Dr.  Clarke,  or  the  Gazetteer,  with  the 
'^exception  of  a   few  embellishments  and  errors,  which  are  the 

We  have  early  opportunities  of  remarking  a  rare  degree  of  ar- 
ifaitectural  and  antiquarian  sagacity.  At  lyre,  an  aqueduct  upon 
irrhen  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Macedmiian  conquest',  it  is, 
iideed,  modestly  termed — 

'  Merely  a  conjecture,  that  both   the  founlain  and   the  aqueduct  arc 

nie  work  of  the  same  lofty  and  magnificent  genius,  who  connected  the 

^n»laml  of  Tyre,  like  that  of  Clazomenje,  in  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna,  to  Ihe 

Continent,  and   whose  works  of  grandeur,  made  subservient  to  public 

■tiilily,  soften,  in  some  degree,  the  darker  shades  of  his  all  conquering 

(  He  is  still  more  fortunate  in  his  discovery  of '  Cutiaunilish  re- 
Wtaitis  ill  the  rJiUh  tit  Acre.'  Whether  it  was  the  circumstance, 
hioiie,  of  their  being  in  the  '  ditch,'  which  led  to  this  conclusion, 
be  has  not  given  us  the  means  of  knowing,  and  has  thus  left  us 
with  a  painful  misgiving  upon  our  minds,  that  we  may  possibly, 
ourselves,  have  occasionally  seen  such  '  Canaanitish  remains,' 
without  once  suspecting  it.  Our  faith,  however,  in  his  auliqua- 
rian  references  is  somewhat  shaken  by  observing  how  shoit  a 
time  he  adheres  to  them  himself.  He  says  (p.  iiij.)  of  Cassarea, 
'the  fort  itself,  as  it  stands,  is  evidently  h  tcoik  of'  the  Cru- 
tadeTs,'- — -two  pages  afterwards,  describing  a  ruin  at  El  Mukhelid, 
^^^nlipatris,} he  tells  us  that  it  '  showed  equally  good  masonry 
^K!-  B  B  4  with 
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With  that  of  the  Fort  of  Cjesarea,  the  style  of  which  it 
resembled;  and  then  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon  a  tower  calkd 
f  Aphek/  by  Josephus,  (misconceivipg  this  to  haYe  stood  at 
Antipatrisy)*  and  concludes  that  *  the  portion  of  the  fortified 
building  which  still  exists  here»  may  be  the  rennuns  of  the  idei- 
lical  building.'  llius  of  two  structures,  the  style  of  which  he 
himself  observed  to  be  similar,  he  would  ascribe  the  one  to  die 
Crusaders,  and  the  other  to  we  know  not  whom,  before  the  nigi 
of  Nero !  Whatever  objections  there  may  be,  however,  to  his  in^ 
ductions,  two  grand  architectural  discoveries  in  two  buildings, 
which  we  had  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  well-known,  are  enough 
to  establish  his  reputation.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  b  said  to  be 
of  the  same  form  with  that  of  th^  great  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  that 
is  to  say,  it  contracts  and  curves  inwards  towards  the  bottom,  a 
fact  of  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  not,  we  believe,  aware : 
and  '  a  pair  of  stone  doors  (he  assures  us)  are  still  hanging  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome'  !f 

As  he  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  that  the  existing  walk  at 
Caesarea  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Roman  city,  we  are 
not  surprized  to  find  him  asserting^  that  the  '  forum,  theatre,  &c.! 
are  not  *  distinguishable ;'  whereas,  had  he  strayed  but  a  few  paces 
beyond  their  circuit,  to  the  southward,  (if  he  knows  the  form  of 
a  Roman  theatre  at  all,)  he  would  very  plainly  have  distio|(uislied 
one.  But  we  should  weary  the  reader  were  we  to  enter  into  the 
wide  field  of  all  that  he  did  not  see,  and  did  not  inquire  for* 
Neither  have  his  inquiries  (when  he  did  make  them)  led  to  y/eiy 
accurate  infonnation.  He  says,  (p.  90.)  that '  the  very  ruins  which 
remained  of  the  bouse  of  St.  Anna  (at  Sepphoury),  had  been  en- 
tirely demolished :'  whereas  tliey  then  \vere,  and  probably  still 
are,  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  when  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

Our  author  would  have  us  believe  (p.  213.)  that  A^  under^^ 
Mtood  and  spoke  Arabic  better  than  Mr.  Bankes's  interpreiery  who, 
he  himself  tells  us,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  who,  we  happen  to  know,  had  been  resident  several 
years  at  Cairo,  and  married  to  a  wife  there  who  spoke  Arabic  only. 
So  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  must  (one  would  have  supposed) 
have  ensured  great  accuracy  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  local 
customs  of  the  country.     Did  he  then,  at  Caypha>  make  no  in- 

*  Tbii  Aphek  was  (from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Josephus)  a  place  qaite 
distinct  from  Antipatris,  and  apparently  in  the  road  from  thence  to  Lydda.'  The  King 
of  Aphek  is  enumerated  among  those  whom  Joshua  smote,  (Josh.  xii.  IB.)  and  Apheca 
is  spoken  of,  Joshua  xv.  53.  as  allotted  to  the  trit>e  ef  Judah.  Tlv^yt  should  be  rendered 
here,  therefore,  (not  a  tower)  but  a  fortre-ss,  or  ittroug  hold.  It  is  probably  in  the  same 
acceptation  of  the  word,  that  Zr^ara^voc  vv^yoQ  was  the  name  of  the  place,  upon  whose 
iite  Cssarea  was  afterwards  founded. 

t  Thtse  two  cnrioQi  particulars  will  be  found  in  pages  S05  and  206. 
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^k|uiriesf  or  did  his  Arabic  scholarship  extend  no  farther  than  a 
^Hew  stammering  names,  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  f  The 
I  population  of  Caypha  (he  aays,  p.  llJ.)heingmadeupof  Mahom- 
medans,  Christians,  and  Druses,  the  women  of  the  last-named 
sect  are  distinguishable  from  both  the  others  by  a  bom  worn  upon 
their  heads,  and  from  those  also  of  their  own  persuasion  upon 
Mount  Libanus,  by  the  fashion  of  pointing  it  backwards  instead 
of  forward.  Now,  as  far  as  accuracy  is  of  any  value  in  such 
trifling  details,  here  are  at  least  three  false  statements.  First,' 
though  Druses  do  frequent  the  markets,  both  of  Acre  and  Caypha, 
they  form  no  part  of  the  population  of  either,  and  any  women 
seen  there  wearing  the  horn,  were  most  certainly  not  natives  of 
the  place:  secondly,  this  could  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  Druse 
women  from  the  Christians ;  since  in  eveiy  village  where  the  two 
sects  are  intermixed,  (and  there  are  very  few  on  mount  LJbanus, 
where  they  are  not,)  this  form  of  head-dress  obtains  equally  with 
those  of  both  religions  :  and  thirdly,  in  the  diiferent  districts  of 
Libanus,  the  horn  is  worn  in  every  direction  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  protrude  it;  to  the  front,  to  the  back,  to  the  right  side, 
to  the  left,  and  in  every  fanciful  variation  of  obliquity. 

Our  accomplished  traveller  (designated,  as  he  tells  us  he  was, 
by  the  prior  of  Narazeth,  as  '  Milurd  Iiiglese,  rk/iissitno,  ajf'abilit- 
iima,  ed  aiic/ie  dollissimo')  repays  the  compliment  of  the  fathers 
to  his  learning,  by  continually  harping  upon  their  lamentable  igno- 
rance. We  must  remind  him,  however,  that,  ignorant  as  those 
monks  may  be,  there  are  many  points  upon  which  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, and  some  upon  which  it  is  not  even  possible,  that  they  can  be 
so  ill  informed  as  himself.  For  instance,  when  he  is  willing  at 
Jerusalem,  to  bring  before  us  no  very  decorous  picture  of  their 
manners  and  morals,  he  introduces  us  to  the  cook  of  the  convent, 
not  at  all  aware  that  the  said  cook  was  (and  is  always)  simpty  a 
lervant  of  the  society,  and  a  layman,  wearing  the  haltil :  so  that 
it  is  just  as  judicious  in  him  to  give  us  the  details  of  this  cook 
(even  supposing  them  to  be  true)  jxs  a  sample  of  the  lives  of  tlie 
firiars,  as  it  would  be  in  a  foreigner  to  cite  as  a  picture  of  an  Ox- 
ford education,  the  incidental  view  of  a  scout  tippling  in  an  ale- 
house 1 

.  Whilst  we  remark  so  much  ignorance  as  to  the  internal  eco- 
j  Jomy  of  the  convents  where  he  resided,  we  give  full  credit  to 
>  4ie  penetration  manifested,  in  discovering  among  its  external  de- 
mdencies,  what  is  delicately  termed,  (p.  245.)  '  the  brothel  tf 
e  Catholic  munks' — an  establishment  of  which,  we  are  assured 
Siat  travellers  who  have  been  often  at  Jerusalem,  and  long  reai- 
"dent  there,  had  never  the  good  fortune  to  hear  before.  On  his 
"Jworwith  the  Abyssinian  lady,  '  which  was  so  conducted  that. 
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M  the  fortunate  object  of  Itn  pat^ton  himself  tells  u«,  (and  as  we 
are  inclined  lo  believe,)  it  could  not  be  perceived  even  by  those 
who  were  in  the  sunie  room  at  the  time,'  we  should  have  made 
no  comment,  had  it  not  given  occasion  for  bis  speaking  in  terms 
af  disparagement  of  poor  Nathaniel  Pearce,  whom  he  represenb 
as  '  a  common  sailor,  who  could  hardly  read.'  That  Pearce  had 
been  a  common  uiilif  is  true;  but  he  wait  very  far  from  being ■ 
common  man  ;  and  not  only  could  he  read,  and  that  in  French  ss 
well  as  in  English,  but  he  wrote  a  very  beautiful  hand.  He  has 
left  behind  him  journals  of  all  that  passed  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Abyssmia,  which,  when  given  to  the  press,  as  we  Irost 
(hey  will  be,  hy  Mr.  Salt,  to  whose  care  he  bequeathed  them, 
will,  perhaps,  throw  more  light  upon  the  actual  state  of  that  sin- 
gular country,  than  any  other  work  that  has  been  written.  Gladly 
would  we  exchange  ten  such  f[uartos  as  this,  got  rip  by  this 
'  member  of  so  many  flourishing  literary  societies,'  for  a  few  pages 
from  this  '  rommmi  sai/vr,  who  could  hardly  read.' 

The  charge  of  '  low  origin  and  ignorance'  (with  however  odd 
a  grace  it  may  come  from  such  a  quarter)  is  not  restricted  to  Na- 
thaniel Pearce  :  two  respectable  Germans,  w|io  seem  to  have 
committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  having  been  assisted  by 
Mr.  Bankes,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  writer  himself  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  are  described  as  '  young  men, 
who  were  evidently  persons  of  /dtr  origin  and  ronjitied  education, 
and  their  manners  werb  DEnoEDLY  vclgar."  '  Although  tra- 
velling (he  indignantly  adds)  without  any  professed  object  beyond 
their  own  pleasure,  they  were  both  so  poor  and  destitute,  as  to 
SUFFEK  Mr.  Bankes  to  pay  their  expenses.'  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  does  not  intend  to  upbraid  them,  in  this 
place,  with  a  degree  of  sufferance,  which  he  soon  found  it 
convenient  lo  imitate;  more  especially  as  we  have  the  best  as- 
surances, that  these  young  men  neither  violated  the  conlidence  of 
any  employers  to  whom  they  were  responsible,*  nor  abused  the 

indulgence 

(en  tu  CBiry  leitcri.  for  a  in«icKii1ilc  bouse,  lu  liidin, 
ipeilitiaDs  route,  End  with  all  Bltpntion  to  cconurav, 
WBt  hit  eipeiiin.  From  tlie  liril  moniaiit,  hawm, 
lim  acting  n  if  both  hi>  time  and  fundi  were  luamnu 
iBltcra  wilhhii  'triid  iiudtceU-hntd  jTiettili'  at  Alei- 
•I  biDu,  Ihstiusuon  ai  hisuoiidui'i  reached  their  ean, 
Aleppo,  was  auihoriEed  to  Ulie  from  him  ihe  dl>- 

ind  Borabnj'.'  are  indebted  for  llieit  diitinguithMl 

is  plan;  wehaTB 

ave  leen  a[j«  the 

deposition, 
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■  indulgence  of  their  benefactor,  by  procuring  tracings  from  his 
•  pers,  in  order  to  turn  them  afterwards  to  account. 

On  entering  upon  the  journey  beyond  Jordan,  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  referred,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,  that  the 
term  ue,  which,  up  to  ihis  place,  must  be  shared  between  the 
writer,  his  muleteer,  and  an  old  man  from  Tocat,  henceforward 
signifies  himself  and  Mr.  Bankes,  he  having  generously  allowed 
that  gentleman  lo  become  the  associate  of  his  labours.  We  acquit 
him,  however,  of  deriving  any  material  benefit  from  such  assist- 
ance ;  since  whatever  he  may  have  drawo  from  that  source,  he  has 
made  his  own  by  such  a  felicity  of  misappreheuiion,  and  overlaid 
with  such  a  cumbrous  drapery  of  fustian  and  common-place  cita- 
tion, that  we  believe  it  would  be  very  hard  for  his  companion  to 
recognize  much  of  his  own,  excepting  the  ground  works  of  what 
he  has  given  as  his  plans,  which  have  also  undergone  their  full 
share  of  embellishiuent  for  effect. 

Our  travellers,  having  crossed  the  Jordan,  found  themselves,  on 
the  fourth  day,  among  the  ruins  of  Jerash,  which  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham assumes  (upon  no  other  grounds,  than  the  resemblance  of 
name)  to  be  those  of  Geraza ;  and  turning  to  his  geographical 
dictionary,  pours  out  upon  us  all  that  he  can  tind  there  about 
that  obscure  city  :  this  dictionary,  unfortunately,  did  not  furnish 
htm  with  the  only  passage  that  gives  any  colour  to  the  suppositioD 
that  it  really  was'  Geraza. 

In  the  mean  lime,  many  concurring  circumstances  might  appear 
rather  to  fix  Pella  at  this  spot.  First,  that  city  being  much  oftener 
mentioned  in  history  than  Geraza,  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume 
that  it  was  more  considerable.  The  geographical  position  would 
correspond  sufhcieutly  well.  Pella  was  termed  '  rivi'tas  aqtiarum.' 
The  fine  spring  rising  in  the  heart  of  these  splendid  ruins  (no 
ordinary  appendage  in  those  climates)  accords  well  with  such  a 
designation  ;  but,  above  all,  a  feature  in  the  remains  there,  which 
Mr,  Buckingham  (inconceivable  as  it  is)  has  totally  overlooked, 
gives  a  very  strong  prtesumption  upon  that  side.  There  exist  the 
ruins  of  seven  or  eight  Christian  churches,  more  or  less  pre- 
^^ved,  some  with  crosses  and  legendary  inscriptions  on  them. 
It  was  to  Pella  that  the  Christians  retired,  when  the  holy  city  was 
besieged  by  Tilus;  and  they  established  themselves  there,  and 
called  it  the  New  Jerusalem.     No  such  thing  is  recorded  of  Ge- 

ttad  maleriBlB  fur  daiiig  so,  and  Iih,  moreover,  been  heard  lo  iBnieni  his  iiiabiJit; ;    that 
ihi>  tiUa,  wliich  is  Ihc  giouiid-wiirk  of  that  lieie  given  iif  Djeioih,  was  uisde  by  Mr. 

a,  and  iraeed,  bj  hiijicriuiMioii,  at  a  window  of  the  convent  of  NM8relh,bjr  Mr. 
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rsxa ;  aad  so  great  a  number  of  considerable  Cbrislian  ( 
seems  to  offer  additional  g^isund  for  placing  Pella  here. . 

IVrt  Pella  and  Geraza  irere  places  distinct  from  each  < 
iberc  are  abundant  passages  to  prove.  We  have  stated  tlie  pre- 
lensioas  of  Pella.  Upon  the  side  of  Geraia,  ue  Inow  but  of  • 
one  passage  that  makes  it  at  all  probable  that  these  are  its  re- 
tnaiiu.  It  isthat  in  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  praises  the  wall: 
of  Geraza,  coupling  them  w  ith  those  of  Bostra.  It  is  surprizing  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  should  have  missed  this  passage,  since  it  might  be 
fbnnd  in  the  index  to  Gibbon.  To  have  been  coupled  at  all  with 
BoBira,  proves  Gcraza  to  have  been  a  place  of  souie  consequence. 
The  walb  remaining  at  Jeraah  are  tvorlfay  of  the  conimendalioH  be- 
stowed on  those  of  Geraza ;  and  as  there  are  no  others  nt  all  com- 
parable to  them,  within  that  district  of  the  Decapolis,  whicb 
ninsi  certainly  have  included  this  city,  this  may,  perhaps,  strike  llie 
balance  upon  that  side,  especially  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pellu 
was  walled.  Should  this  evidence,  coupled  with  the  similari^of 
name,  be  deemed  decisive,  we  are  left  in  full  possession  of  the  sur- 
prize which  it  must  occasion,  to  find  ruins  of  an  extent  and  multi^ 
plicity  almost  without  parallel,  at  a  place  of  which  history  has 
recorded  so  little  beyond  its  bare  eaistence. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  traveller  acquits  himself,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  estraordinary  remains.  At  the  outset,  (page  343) 
in  his  notices  on  the  triumphal  arch,  we  find  him  retailing  an  ob- 
servation, which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  not  his  own,  as  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  does  not  understand  it.  '  This  bore  (lie  says)  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  work  seen  in  the  ruined  city  of  Aiitinoe,  in 
Upper  Egypt.'  He  docs  not  inform  us,  hi/  whom  it  was  seen,' 
or  what  was  the  nature  of  tite  tcork.  This  is  very  guarded,  we 
must  allow  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  resemblance  which  he  heard 
cited,  was  not  in  ihc  '  work  ;'  it  was  in  that  peculiar  and  florid 
taste  only,  of  decorating  the  lower  part  of  the  shafts  of  Corinthian 
columns  with  foliage,  of  which  there  are  a  few  very  large  and 
striking  examples  at  Antinoe,  which,  if  our  author  had  ever  walked 
through  those  ruins,  he  must  have  seen  and  remembered. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  in  passing,  the  audacious 
imposition  attempted  upon  tlie  reader,  in  referring  him  to  '  the 
vigtieUe  fit  the  headof  the  c/mpttr,'  as  to  a  view  of  this  triumphal 
arch.  We  have  not  ascertained  from  what  obsolete  work  this 
pretended  view  is  purloined ;  (it  is  not  among  Le  Bruyn's,  to  whom 
we  have  traced  almost  all  the  others;)  but  we  have  only  to  confront 
the  print  with  his  own  description,  and  the  ground-plan  given,  to 
he  satisfied  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  fint  in  possessionaf  (t?it/  skeltAr 
whatever,  made  on  the  spot,  and  of  the  impossibili^  of  its 
having  any  resemblance.    Over  each  of  the  '  side  arches  for  foot 

passengers,' 


r 
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passengers,'  he  says,  was  '  an  open  square  window,'  and  that '  as 
all  the  coiumns  were  broken  near  their  lops,  the  crowning  capitals 
were  not  seen;' and  ^^cudda,  that '  the  frieze  was  destroyed.'  Upon 
turning  to  the  vignette,  we  find  two  out  of  four  of  the  '  crowning 
capitals'  (as  he  terms  them)  still  in  their  places  :  there  is  nothing 
that  the  most  ignorant  could  possibly  describe  as  '  an  open  square 
window  over  the  side  arches ;'  and  the  frieze  is  very  entire ! 
The  next  point  to  which  he  comes,  he  calls  a  naumachia,  because 
he  found  that  word  marked  upon  the  plan  from  which  he  traced. 
The  form  itself  was  sufticient  to  denote  it  for  a  stadium,  and  it  was 
ooly  necessary,  upon  so  hasty  a  draught  as  this  seems  to  have 
been,  to  note  down  the  peculiarity  of  its  being  occasionally  floated 
for  aquatic  exhibitions:  but  our  unfortunate  friend  had  no  notion 
that  a  naumachia  might,  possibly,  be  exhibited  in  a  circus.*  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  be  never  looked  at  it 
on  the  spot;  since,  he  says,  (358.)  'there  are  no  appearances  of 
seats  or  benches  for  the  spectators :'  whereas,  we  believe,  that 
there  is  no  other  circus  known,  (excepting,  perhaps,  one  at  Lao- 
dicea,)  where  the  seats  are  so  well  preserved  as  they  are  in  this. 
'  Nor  (as  he  conlidently  assures  us)  are  there  any  conclusive  ap- 
pearances of  there  having  been  any  other  than  these  two  en- 
trances to  the  city.'  We  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  suggest  that 
there  are  fniir,  all  piincipal  gates.  Again,  '  in  the  centre,  ur 
nearly  so,  of  this  central  space,  was  a  noble  palace,  probahly 
the  retidence  of  the  governor.'  Tliis  Jt  is  to  be  in  luck!  The  edi- 
fice of  which  he  is  speaking,  is  the  great  propylEeuni  to  the 
temple  on  the  hill,  probably  the  most  entire  esample  of  that  kind 
of  structure  extant.  He  describes,  (.'J56.)  '  an  arpieduct  that 
crossed  the  stream  npon  arches.'  There  is  not  any  such  thing, 
nor  any  necessity  for  one  :  what  he  mistook  for  it,  is  a  tall  bridge, 
over  which  passes  the  great  transverse  street  of  the  city. 

On  what  he  terms  '  the  most  imposing  edifice  among  all  I 
rains,  Jor  size,  (which  it  is  not,)'  we  have  the  following  passage  iJ 

'  The  impression  which  ihe  noble  aspect  of  this  building  made  on  usi' ' 
as  we  beheld  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  was  such,  that  we  BOrn 
constantly  calleil  il  the  temple  of  "Jupiter,"  in  ear  coiwersatlon  and.  in 
oar  notes.  This  was  done  without  oi/r  ever  suggesting  the  proprieiy  of 
Ihe  title  to  each  other,  without  our  having  sought  for  airy  reason  to 
justify  iXi  adoption,  or  at  all  arguing  the  claim  in  on  a  minds.' (3S2.) 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  so  far  as  respects  Mr.  Buckingham, 
who  appears  to  have  echoed  what  he  heard,  without  knowing 
why  or  wherefore.  But  we  may  very  safely  take  upon  our- 
selves to  hint  to  him,  what  his  companion's  reason  was.     Vitru- 
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viu3  Mtigns  Nucli  dnaled  lituaiions  as  command  a  view  of  nearii 
tbe  whole  circuit  of  ihe  walls,  to  the  temples  of  the  tutelary  deitiei, 
and  of  tlirsc  he  enumerates  Jupiter  at  the  first ;  %vfailst  of  temples 
contiguous  to  theatres,  he  aaya,  that  they  should  be  dedicated  to 
Apollo  or  Bacchus.  There  are  but  two  priocipat  temples  at 
Jcmsh;  the  one  almost  abutting  nn  a  theatre;  tbe  other  (of  whicb 
he  ■■  speaking)  detached  aod  central,  and  an  sucb  an  eniiueDce, 
ai  to  cummnud  an  uniDterrupted  view  of  the  «'hoIe  walls :  it  was 
natural  in  any  oue,  conversant  with  this  passage,  and  wantini 
names  on  the  spot  lo  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  in 
speaking  of  them,  to  term  this  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  though 
we  cannot  conceive,  that  Mr.  Bankes  could  have  had  tbe  ill 
taste,  lo  assume  his  conjecture  for  a  fact,  and  boldly  give  it  this 
title  upon  two  ground-plans.  But  there  is  nothing  so  positive 
as  ignorance  !  We  have  to  remark,  on  the  pretended  ground-plao 
of  Oiia  temple,  (p.  3B2.)  6rst,  that,  tliere  are  no  doors  (as  there 
given)  opening  from  the  exterior  to  the  back  of  the  cells,  either  in 
this  or  in  any  other  temple;  secondly,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  there  having  been  any  peristyle;  and  thirdly,  we 
must  suggest,  that  it  is  one  of  the  '  curious  felicities '  uf  our  au- 
thor's mode  of  observation,  that  he  uniformly,  in  describing  it,  re- 
presents this  as  much  the  largest  of  the  temples,  whereas  it  hap- 
pens not  to  be  so  in  any  one  respect,  but  inferior  to  that  near 
the  theatre,  in  every  proportion,  by  at  least  a  third. 

He  has  also  mistaken  a  portion  of  the  city  wall  for  a  military 
guard>house,  and  a  Christian  church  in  the  valley  for  a  Corinthian 
temple! — but  all  ihe  stores  of  his  learning  are  lavished  on  tbe 
delailsof  (he  theatre.  He  has  astonished  us  with  a  discovery,  tbsl 
' ihel'hiatre aj  Bacchus  at  Athens  wascatird  Heeatompeduti\'iGT .) 
We  were  taught,  or,  as  it  now  appears,  mistaught,  at  school, 
that  this  designation  belonged  not  (u  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
but  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  With  such  exactness  does  he  give 
us  the  dimensions  of  the  seats,  and  other  minutie  of  the  '  lieca- 
tompeden '  Theatre  at  Alhem,  that  it  may  be  some  disappoint- 
ment to  him  to  learn,  that  no  such  edifice  exists,  nor  did  exist 
there  '  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,'  when  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  measured.  A  smooth  turf  then  covered,  as  it  does  now,  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus;  and  the  only  theatre  existing 
there  (that  of  Herodes  Atticus)  had  not  seats  in  it,  when  Spun 
and  Wheeler  saw  it,  any  more  than  it  has  now :  so  that  neither 
will  ihat  serve  his  turn,  lie  however  balances  his  accounts  with 
theatres;  for  while  he  ascribes  to  one  at  Athens  what  it  has  not, 
he  suppresses  in  one  at  Jerash  what  it  has, — both  describing  and 
engraving  one  of  those  there  without  any  proscenium  ! 

Besides  quoting  '  the  two  ingenious  anonymous  writers  in  the 
Gentleman's 
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i^ntleaiaii's  Magazine,'  (one  of  whom  treats,  by-the-bje,  not  of 
},  but  of  ail  amphitheatre,  and  measures  the  seats  at 
Hismes,  where  there  are  not  any,)  he  has  the  courage  to  extract 
E¥ery  largely'  from  De  la  Gulllelierre's  Travels.  He  could  not 
W|K>ssibIy  have  made  a  more  appropriate  choice.  We  know  of  no 
book  of  travels  to  which  we  can  so  well  compare  his  own  as  to 
this  of  De  la  Guilletierre.  Dr.  Spon  published,  so  long  ago  as 
I67O1  a  catalogue  of  I  IS  errors  in  that  little  volume,  replete  as 
it  M  with  disquisitions  and  learning,  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Buckingham.  One  broad  line  of  distinction  we  must  indeed  ad- 
mit, and  that  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  has  been  pretty  satisfac- 
torily made  out  that  no  such  person  as  this  De  la  Guilletierre  ever 
existed  ;  whereas  the  house  of  Briggs,  at  Alexandria,  we  believe, 
snd  Mr.  Bankes,  could  furnish  evidence  of  tlie  reality  of  Mr. 
Buckingham.* 

The  ground-plan  given  of  Jerash  is  founded  on  a  tracing  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Bankes  at  Nazareth  jf  but  so  little  did  the  bor- 
rower comprehend  what  he  copied,  that,  hasty  and  incorrect  as  the 
original  necessarily  was,  its  errors  are  multiplied  tenfold,  both  on 
the  general  plate,  and  in  those  of  separate  edifices,  which  are  only 
ealarged  from  it.  There  is  a  zeal  for  deception  in  this  altogether 
extraordinary,  for  the  alteration  is  systematic,  and  not  accidental. 
In  this  general  plan,  when  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  quarto  page, 
it  was  found  that  the  individual  buildings  would  make  but  litlle 
figure  if  kept  to  their  proportions,  and  perhaps  disappoint  expec- 
tation. The  precaution  has  therefore  been  taken  of  exaggerating 
all  in  a  twofold  and  threefold,  and  some  even  in  a  sixfold  propor- 
tion, and  upwards.  He  has  himself  given  us  a  scale  for  delecting 
this,  by  telling  us  that  the  length  of  the  city  is  about  5000  feet. 
If  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  greatest  temple  (which  is,  in 
wality,  the  second  only)  be  compared  with  this  scale,  it  will  ap- 


•  It  niBj  pguibly  have  lircn  the  udroit  mamn 

" *■■    haie  made  use  of  some  Engl 

Si)  chanutd  uur  nutlior  ai  tu 

-  ...,,  „..., .ji^  AoHouraWy  ybp  me  :' — "  h< 

Ml  I  borto*i>d  it  onlj,  thgiigh  peiliapi  Ihey 

jKwnE  and  Afnlem,  by  M.  de  li  Guilleiierre,  |). 

L't'  Of  hii  plare  ofinicripiiaiii  ho  Hj>.  'Ihraeii 


'  auppused  trsYeUfr" 


ctipliuiiBwere  giveu  bj  Mr.  Burcl;- 
m  Vnov  [0  be  tuUlly  Ib[k,  so  far  as 


It,  Mr.  Baolii^ 
ID  verj  MiDB  Ibiit  are  here  given  ;  whilatof  tuc  iciunjjiur 
— "h,  ukI  ccrcequaJI;  comniunicated  bj  Uc.  Burckbardr 


;  to  liaiard  the  luia  of  Ilie  ari^iinali  in  a  dau- 
paper  for  (ho  purpose  ol  cuHatiiigthviu  mi  ihe 
fioin  lantiy  iiiacripliuiii  belonj;ing  lu  Jeraili, 
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peftT  to  be  of  Urgt-r  dimenaions  thau  avy  existing  temple  m  Ibe 
wofld ;  and  some  of  the  arched  vaultings  in  the  bath  would  prore, 
by  llie  same  proportion,  to  b«  at  least  one  hundred  and  jifty  fttt 
in  the  spaii.  Aud  yet  ibis  writer  seriously  tells  us,  in  his  preface, 
that  he  is  sure  thai  Mr.  Uaukes's  '  liberality'  would  have  '  ad- 
mitted of*  h)]i  drawiDgs  being  brought  before  the  public  in  sucli 
a  work  as  this  !* 

We  now  proceed  towards  the  site  of  another  great  mass  of 
ruius,  called  at  present  Oomkais.  In  the  way  thither  we  are  told 
of  a  place  named  Abil ;  this,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, might  be  Abilc,  and  he,  having  never  before  heard  of  any 
other  Abile  but  that  of  Lysanias,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  con- 
cludes, of  course,  that  the  Abilene  was  hereabouts.  His  proofs  of 
this  arc  most  unfortunate,  for  he  himself  cites  a  passage  which 
places  Chalchis  in  the  Abilene  :  now  Chalchis,  we  know,  was  in 
the  Hollow  Syria,  under  Mount  Libanus.  But  there  is  not,  in  fact, 
any  position  more  certainly  ascertained  than  that  of  Abila  of 
Lysanias.  It  stood  upon  the  river  Barrady,  on  the  road  between 
Damascus  and  Baalbec,  where  its  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and 
Mr.  Bankeahas  brought  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  observed  by 
former  travellers,)  copied  from  tlie  face  of  the  rock  there,  in  which 
the  Abilenians  record  the  making  of  anew  road  to  their  city.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  beiug  termed  Abila  '  of  Lysaniau'  might 
have  wakened  a  suspicion  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name. 
The  other  was  the  Abila  of  the  Decapolis  ;  (so  styled  in  a  curious 
inscription  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene,  in  Lord  Bessborougli's  col- 
lection;) it  is  enumerated  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  ten  cities,  and 
there  cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  Abil,  upon  which  all  the  com- 
mon-places belonging  to  another  city  are  throwu  away,  is  really 
that  Abila.  We  believe  that  our  author  is  only  retailing  a  conjec- 
ture of  Dr.  Scetzen,  when  he  suggests  that  the  district  now  called 
Adjeloon  may  probably  answer  to  the  Gaulonitia  of  the  Romans. 
He  is  unlucky  in  what  he  borrows;  for  wc  apprehend  this  to 
be  a  mistake :  Adjeloon  is  probably  within  the  ancient  Batanea; 
Gaulonitis,  we  conceive,  lay  farther  to  the  north ;  and  that  the 
modem  district  of  Jolan,  which  is  extensive,  and  includes  some 
pretty  considerable  places,  is  more  likely  to  represent  it, 

*  Mr.  Buikn  made,  we  unrlenUnd,  ihree  lubgequvm  yuia  nt  dilTerejil  timei  (o 
JCTsih,  daring  one  of  nliicli  be  was  enabled  to  continue  lliere  during  Kterni  dajt;  and, 
wilh  Ihe  co-operation  o(  Caplaiiu  Irby  and  Manglei,  It.  N.  nlio  were  wilh  him,  mid 
indebtigible  iii  thrir  deiire  uf  lenriering  him  aiuslance,  was  enabled  tu  bj  down  very 
accurnle  and  detailed  plans  of  eTer3>  put  of  ihe  ruini,  m  ai  to  lupersede  wbit  mi 
liailily  done  in  his  first  eipedilion,— But  wilhoul  this,  we  must  bn  permiited  to  my,  timt 
llie  wurk  uf  Mr.  Buckingham  pleads  itrongi;  for  the  publication  of  this  gcnlleman'* 
papers  and  leaearches  upoii  these  inletetting  ptoriDcei,  in  ordec  Ibul  luch  niotchcd  md 
lurrcptiiious  gubititutes  as  IhoM  before  uj  nwj  be  done  Bwaj. 
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We  DOW  reach  the  coasummation  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  hlui^ 
deri.     The  ruioa  of  Oomkais  he  gives   us  for  those  of  Gainala) 
What  obliquity  of  intellect  could  have  led  him  to  such  a  con-   , 
dusioQ,  when  Dr.  Seetzen  had  already  given  the  place  its  right   i 
name,  it  is  impossible  even  to  coujecture.     He  cites  a  numbec  i 
of  second-hand  passages,  and  they  every  one  m^ke  against  hirn ! 
The  case  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  stating  the  grounds, 
of  it  as  a  question.    Gadara  stood  high,  the  Hieromax  ran  belon; 
it>  and  at  its  feet  were  hot  batbs,  so  celebrated  as  to  be  consi- 
dered second  to  none,  excepting  to  those  of  Baiie :   its  remainq 
were  likely  to  exhibit  traces  of  magniBcence,  since  it  was  restored 
by  Porapey  the  Great  in  honour  of  one  of  his  freed-men.     It  19 
uot  possible  for  any  remains  to  answer  all  these  conditions  more 
exactly  than  those  at  Oomkais  do :  two  theatres  are  in  the  I 
of  the  city,  and  one  below,  near  the  bath,  which  Mr.  Buckingham   I 
contrived  not  to  see. 

Gamala  was  situated  on  the  lake  of  Gennazareth,  and  on  th^ 
opposite  side  of  it  from  Tarichea.  The  Hieromax  cannot,  therer-^ 
fore,  have  flowed  near  it,  nor  are  hot  springs  any  where  spoke^  | 
of  33  connected  with  it :  we  read  little  of  any  other  edifices  ther*  f 
except  its  walls.  The  vestiges  of  Gamala  might  be  expected  1 
therefore  to  oft'er  Hltle  besides  a  steep  and  fortified  site.  Such  { 
Mr.  Bankes  found  them  In  one  of  his  subsequent  joumies,  (noF  \ 
at  Phik,  where  Dr.  Seetzen  had  conjectured  them  to  be,  bu^  < 
at  El  Hossn,  a  remarkable  but  abandoned  position  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake.     The  remains  are  considerable,  but  not  spleii 

We  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  pity  for  a  traveller  who  cw  | 
have  wandered  through  the  singular  sepulchres  of  OomkaJs,  and  ' 
have  bathed  in  its  hot  waters,  unconscious  that  those  were  th^  ' 
Tombs,  and  this  the  Bath  of  Gadara.  For  doubtless  it  w 
among  these  very  tombs  that  the  Demoniac  of  the  Gospel  i 
sided,  and  that  our  Lord  performed  his  miracle ;  and  in  this  verr  .. 
bath  it  is  that  the  strange  scene  of  incantation  is  laid  in  the  Lifn  I 
of  lamblicus,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  called  up  the  spirits  0!  I 
Eros  and  Anteros ;  a  circumstance  which  our  traveller  is  so  fie  1 
from  knowing,  that  he  gravely  asserts'  his  own  belief  that  bat}^  - 
jjear  to  Gadara  are  not  mentioned  by  any  author,  (p.  434.)  Had' ' 
e  but  looked  into  one  half  of  those  whom  he  cites,  without  going 

y  Earther,  he  must  have  known  better.     Oomkais  becomes  thus 

1  of.most  interesting  and  varied  associations  ;  adonied  by  the 

il  of  Ceesar,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  scene  of  one  of 

i  most  remarkable  miracles  which  the  Gospel  attests,  and  of 
^e  of  the  latest  which  paganism  in  Us  dotage  pretended  to.  But 
11  this  was  lost  on  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  for  he,  forsooth,  supposed 

msplf  at  Gamala  I     We  might  here  safely  have  dismissed  him, 

OL.  XXVt.  NO.   LM,  C  C  did 
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did  h«  not  tttii  out  one  more  opportunity  for  a  blunder  before 
he  rccroHses  the  Jordan,  in  boldly  assaring  us  that  Samnk  (Sam^) 
is  Tarichca.  Taricheo  it  cniinot  possibly  be,  as  it  stands  on  die 
wrong  part  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river, — for 
we  must  warn  the  reader  that  Samek  is  improperly  placed  on  the 
map;  it  really  lying  ft  considerable  distance  eastwakd  fromthe 
issue  of  the  river  out  of  the  lake,  wpon  ibe  very  centre  of  the 
southern  shore.     It  is  a  small  modem  village, 

llie  rial  site  of  Tarichea  Mr.  Bankes  both  visited  and  ntapp«l 
in  another  of  his  excursions;  it  lies  as  described  by  Josephui, 
botli  with  respect  to  Tiberias  and  Gamala,  and  has  now  no  inha- 
bitants. It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact  with  regard  to  it,  that  ttie 
trench  which  the  Jewish  general  and  historian  dug,  and  has  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  insulate  the  city,  can  still  be  clearly  traced, 
and  is  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  to  this  day  when  thej 
rise.  Other  parts  of  Joscphus's  details  of  the  Jewish  war,  Mr. 
Bankes  was  lucky  enough  lo  discover  to  be  surprisingly  illustrated 
at  Tiberias ;  the  walls  built  there  by  the  historian  remain,  ex- 
cepting precisely  that  part  which  we  are  (ol<l  was  razed  at  the 
bad  of  die  camp  of  Vespasian,  which  was  near  the  hot  springs 
of  Enimuus:^But  we  are  wandering  from  the  matter  before  us; 
for  it  was  not  in  this  expedition  that  Mr.  Bankes  ascert^ned 
those  points,  and  consequently  Mr.  Buckingham  remained  as  ig- 
norant of  them  as  his  precursors;  had  it  been  otherwise,  all  this 
would,  doubtless,  have  made  a  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  preteir- 
siona  to  '  contribute  (as  he  terms  it)  to  the  common  fund  of  human 
knowledge.' 

One  word  more  upon  Mr.  Buckingham's  plates,  and  we 
have  done  with  him.  The  paragraph  in  which  he  announces  tfaein 
in  liis  Preface  is  most  warily  drawn  up.  'Many  of  the  vignettes 
are  from  original  drriwings  made  after  sketches  taken  on  tht  spot-' 
(p.  XX.)  He  carefully  abstains  from  stating  which  of  them,  by 
whom  made,  and  when :  thus  if  his  reader  be  deceived,  the  au- 
thor has  provided  a  retreat  for  his  conscience,  in  not  having 
hazarded  the  '  lie  direct.'  In  a  subsequent  page  we  find  the  follo\r- 
ing  burst  of  '  honest  indignation'  in  his  animadversions  on  the 
pUitcs  in  an  edition  of  Maiindrel's  journal.  '  Some  well-meaning 
friend,  ur  sutne  iiitensttd  boukseUers,  subsequently  caused  theSe 
drawings  lo  be  composed  from  the  printed  descriptions  and  charts 
of  the  places  they  profess  to  represent,  and  thus  embellished,  they 
thought,  while  they  really  disgraced  the  book.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  no  name  is  given  either  of  the  painter  or  engraver. 
Such  a  practice,  however,  cannot  be  too  sererdy  reprekeiided ;  ds 
tiieiie  plulen  only  give  fahe  impression.-!,  rehich  are  tivuwedli/  warU 
thtm  none  at  all.'     Who  would  suppose  it  possible,  after  tfiis, 

that 
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that '  HO  name  Hliould  be  given  either  of  the  painter  or  engraver'  on 
any  one  of  the  plates  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  volume  !— Yet  so  it 
ifi.  As  '  the  practice/  howeyer,  is  so  '  reprehensible,'  we  will  Ho 
him  the  kindness  to  mention  that  most  of  them  are  copies  from  the 
pnnls  in  Le  Bruyn's  Travels,  publitihed  more  than  a  century  ago. 
These,  then,  are  the  vignettesyiom  original  drawings, made  after 
sketches  taken  on  the  aput — whether  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  lUI.^, 
or  by  Le  Brujn  in  1681,  matters  not,  of  course.  It  is  true  that 
this  confusion  of  widely  distant  periods  may  lead  to  a  few  '  l^lse 
impressions,'  as,  for  instance,  where  Tyre  (chap,  ii.)  is  presented 
to  us  ae  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  (wluch  it  was  when  Le  Bniyn 
visited  it,)  though  it  is  now  a  flourishing  place;  or  where  Jaffa  ap- 
pears (p.  144.)as  it  then  was,  an  open  scattered  village,  thoitgli  it 
is  DOW  a  walled  city ;  still,  however,  as  it  is  probable  that  Lc 
Bruyn'ssketches  were  really  made  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Buckingham's 
word  is  saved!  As  to  all  the  remaining  views  (which  do  not  exceed 
three  or  four,)  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  one  of  them  wai  made 
upoo  the  spot;  tlmugli  whether  taken  out  of  other  books,  or 
■  composed'  in  the  manner  the  'interested  booksellers'  (greatly  to 
ll»e  scandal  of  our  author)  treated  poor  Mr.  Maundrell,  we  cannot 
determine:  the  fraud,  however,  is  as  clumsy  as  it  is  gross,  for 
had  we  never  met  with  Le  Bruyn,  nor  suspected  our  author  to  be 
no  draughtsman,  bis  own  descriptions  would  have  enabled  us  to 
pronounce  that  the  views  do  not  belong  to  his  work.* 

The  isap  is  D'Anville's,  with  all  its  errors  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
least  correct  of  the  productions  of  that  extraordinary  genius:  and 
the  ground-plans  of  Jerusalem  are  taken  out  of  a  ti-anstation  of 
Josephus.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  this  dull 
and  tiresome  volume,  which  we  have  gone  through  with  more 
care  than  it  deserved,  that  the  plates  are  worthy  of  the  letter- 
press, and  both  of  them,  we  verily  believe,  of  the  author. 
'So  much  Tor  Buckingham!' 


Art.  VI. — The  Art  of  instructing  the  bijaiit  Denf  and  Dumb. 
By  John  Paimcefort  Artowsmilh.     tivii.     London. 
'T  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  decide  with 
-  certainty  when  or  where  the  first  experiment  was  made  to  in- 
struct the  deaf  and  diimb   to  utter  articulate  sounds.     We  nisy 


I 


•The  wrj^rif  vignetle  offen 


iHTked, t 


turgea  upon  the  rigging  and 
'«  [fte  *ani#f  liii  chufttT.'- 
represonCed  there,  of  which 
hwd  however 
boat  with  fidel 


IBJl,  ■  hi 


J  Itirni,  and  boldly  subjoini,  ■  See  tht  rigiu 

We  nccofdlupiy  lurned  to  it,  midfounri  iiw  vem 

„ ^.,„  has  niKnuut  mill;,  and  tke  ether  two!     Ti  would 

M.  Lc  Briijii  f"t  Moi  iuvLdg  re|ife«ntpd  Mr.  Buctiiiglui 
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believe,  wilh  ihr  AbbC'  de  I'Ep^e,  ihat  '  Amtnaa  invented  tliis  »rt 
ill  HoIIbiic),  lluiiiiet  ill  Spain,  Wallisin  England,  and  other  learneil 
and  iiigt^iiiuui  iiieii  in  other  countries,  wilbout  having  seen  one 
another's  woika:  and  even  further,  that  every  skilfn)  anatoujiit 
niiEhl,  iu  hii  turn,  become  the  inventor.' 

But  whoever  ii  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  taught  the 
■rl,  there  can  be  little  or  no  liouht  tliat  the  plan  of  communicsUr^ 
with  the  (leaf  and  diiinb  through  the  medium  of  aigna  muatbate 
been  uf  much  earlier  origin ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
the  use  of  manual  and  mimic  symbols  to  express  ideas  must  hate 
occurred  to  tlie  members  of  every  family  connecied  with  them. 

Whatever  insulated  or  unconnected  efforts,  however,  might  hiw 
been  previously  made,  to  the  late  humane  and  ingenious  Abb£  de 
I'Ep^e  must  be  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  put  in  practice,  to  any 
beneficial  extent,  the  tirst  plan  organized  upon  scientitic  principt«. 
Without  protection  and  without  assistance  he  conceived  the  be- 
nevolent idea  of  founding  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  with  the  remnant  which  fni' 
gality  and  economy,  pushed  to  the  highest  point  of  self-denial, 
enabled  him  to  save  from  a  very  slender  income,  he  overcame  every 
obstacle.  With  'a  tenacity  of  purpose'  which  nothing  could  bend, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  will  remain  i 
lastingmoniiubentof  his  worth.  Il  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  un- 
qudified  displeasure  we  observe  that  pains  have  been  tuken  to  inn- 
represent  the  nature  and  object  of  the  plan  which  be  pursued,  and 
to  rob  him  of  his  well  deserved  applause. 

The  plan  of  die  Abbe  has  been  long  before  the  public;  but  as 
the  work  in  which  it  was  detailed  had  become  scarce,  it  is  now  re- 
published, and  forms  by  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  little 
volume  before  us.  About  one  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
a  detail  of  the  method  pursued  in  educating  Mr.  Arrowsmith'j 
bi'Olher  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  This  account,  highly 
interesting  in  itself,  will,  we  trust,  prove  useful;  and  tend  tu 
dissipate  the  absurd  and  unfounded  notions  which  have  faiihertu 
prevented  any  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  regular  instruction 
to  deaf  and  dumb  infants  who  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining 
admistion  into  the  public  institutions  established  for  that  purpose. 
It  will  convince  the  most  prejudiced  that  a  very  competent  share 
of  instruction  may  1^  imparted  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  by  any 
teacher  who  undertakes  the  (ask  with  the  talents  and  temper  of  an 
ordinaiy  schoolmaster. 

Tlie  editor's  brother,  now  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  was  at 
an  early  age  sent,  like  other  boys,  to  a  common  school ;  with  a 
recinest,  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  that  he  might  be  treated,  in 
fvery  respect,  like  the  other  children.    The  good  old  dame  to 
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whom  he  was  sent,  exclaimed,  '  How  can  he  be  taught  bis  letters  i 
He  cannot  hear,'  '  True,'  replied  his  mother,  '  be  cannot  hear,  but 
she  can  flee.  As  you  can  do  nothing  with  the  ear,  try  what  can  be 
V  tlone  with  the  eye.  If  he  cannot  niaVe  out  the  difference  between 
^"Hie  sound  of  a  and  that  of  /',  you  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  as 
competent  as  any  other  child  to  distinguish  the  form  of  one  from 
I  that  of  the  other.'  And  this  expectation  was  soon  proved  to  bo 
correct,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  ridiculed  the  idea;  '  for 
in  a  very  little  time,  he  knew  the  twenty-six  letters,  large  and  small, 
as  well  as  any  child  in  the  school.'  Then  vanished  all  thedifGcnlty; 
the  dame  and  her  wondering  neisrhbours  began  to  see,  as  bis  mother 
bad  predicted,  that  he  would  'learn  by  the  window  his  e\es,  as 
well  as  any  other  child  could  by  the  door  his  ears.'  '  At  this  school,' 
proceeds  Mr.  Arrowsntith,  'every  child  went  up  to  his  governesi 
twice  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  By  constantly  going  up  in 
the  same  manner,  to  look  at  the  letters,  he  soon  observed  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  the  other  children,  by  taking  notice  of 
their  mouths;  so  that,  at  length,  when  the  letters  were  pointed  out 
to  him  for  observation,  he  looked  up  to  the  governess,  as  much  ai 
to  say,  what  is  it  i  She  endeavoured  to  gratify  bis  curiosity  and 
called  the  tetters  by  their  names  as  she  pointed  to  them  ;  and  in  x 
few  months  he  learnt  to  pronounce  the  alphabet,  in  his  own  x\'ay, 
which  he  does  to  this  day.' 

'  The  moment  he  convinced  his  mother  that  he  knew  every  letter, 
she  got  several  sets  of  alphabetical  counters,  large  and  small,  with 
.which  he  was  exercised,  and  taught  the  name  of  every  thing  he  could 
see  at  home  and  at  school.  By  these  means  he  constantly  gained  ' 
information  from  his  scliooUfeltows  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
iniBtres.s,' 

To  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  to  be  able  to  articulate 

■k  ^eir  names  are,  evidently,  two  very  distinct  acquisitions.    Were  we 

l|  wquired  to  observe  the  features  of  twenty-six  individuals,  whom 

Bjve  bad  never  seen  before,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  distinguish 

K]^em  one  from  the  other,  although  we  might  continue  still  ignorant 

Kfi^  their  names.     The  same  observation  will  hold  good  when  ap- 

K^ied  to  written  characters.     Children  who  hear  and  speak  may  be 

HdMOght  to  utter  the  names  of  the  letters  in   the  alphabet  without 

jtnowing  them  by  sight.     In  the  same  manner  children  who  are 

destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing  may  be  instructed  to  know  and 

diBcriminate  them  without  being  able  to  articulate  their  names. 

It  is,    llierefore,  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  editor's  brother  had  not 

learnt  to  utter  the  names  of  the  letters,  as  he  is  said  to  hiive  done,, 

'in  his  own  ^vay,'  it  could  not  have  rendered  his  instruction  either 

more  difficult  or  more  tedious  :    for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 

■HItiderstand  how  the  utterance  of  their  names  could  have  facilitated 

BT^  c  I.-  a  his 
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his  Mibtcqiicnt  intprovenit^nt.  An  lie  was  aflerwnrds  biught,  ilvat 
Nil  B^uuiliun  wlik-h  could  not  bave  lieen,  in  any  wa;,  useful  10 
him,  since  be  never  acquired,  nur  did  be  ever  cndeuvour  to  ac^rc, 
Uie  power  of  ■rtinulating  many  wurrts  or  syUables. 

It  it  ini|iussible  tu  helieve  iliat  ihe  inefe  capacit;  of  uttering 
articulalv  auitDds  bus  any  tendency,  in  itself,  to  proaiote  the  culli* 
tttlion  of  the  mental  fuculties  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Ttio  iikas 
nf  otbcTS  can  be  communicated  to  them  solely  by  the  eye,  and  their 
CtideavDuni  to  make  tlienisolvea  iiilellij^ible  should,  iialurally,  be 
directed  towards  that  organ.  Even  by  its  Karmest  advocates  ibe 
utirxauce  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ix  recommended,  principally,  if  not 
solely,  as  a  desirable  medium  tu  eituble  them  to  uonvey  their  i*ku 
Id  tlie  minds  of  those  who  hear  :  but  the  use  of  signs  and  written 
characturs,  which  they  acquire  with  singubr  ease  Btid  diapatcb,i>B 
method  of  cnmmunication  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
much  more  agreeable  to  those  who  associate  with  ttiem. 

That  the  deaf  nnd  dumb  wbo  bave  never  been  taught  tu  utter 
articulate  sounds  may  acquire  a  perfect  command  of  a  system  of 
written  and  maniml  sigus  is  eertain.  The  progress  made  by  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  places  the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  cuvil :  and  tbc 
quickness  and  intelligence  displayed  by  the  pupils  who  aocas- 
panied  the  Abb6  Sicard  to  lijigbnd  in  ltil3,  must  remove  the 
doubts  of  the  most  sceptical.  Que  of  these  pupils,  Clcrc,  being 
asked  by  a  lady,  '  why  young  Gndard  was  not  so  well  inalrucl«d  as 
be  and  his  fellow-pupil  Massieu,'  iuslADtly  wrote  down, 
'  GodarJ  is  sliJI  very  young  and  his  mind  lias  not  yet  acquired  ■  suffi- 
cient degree  of  maturity.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  so  short  a  lime  that  one 
can  hope  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  W^tk  -patience  awl  ap- 
plication, you  will  see  him,  une  day  1  hope,  capable  ul'  ansviering  »af 
questions  you  may  be  pleased  to  ask  him.' 

Massieu,  another  of  these  pupils,  being  asked  by  the  same  querist 
'what  a  spoiled  child  meant,'  answered  thus  : 

'  A  spoiled  child  is  a  child  whom  his  father  and  mother  are  fonilliiig 
upon,  instead  of  chastising  him  when  he  is  deserving  of  it.  Thinrifl 
understood  fondness  prevents  him  from  receiving  a  good  education,  ami 
he  becomes  a  good-for-noihing  fellow,  often  capable  of  being  tronble- 
some  to  society  :  Godard,  for  instance,  has  been  a  spoided  child.  His 
parents  entrusted  him  to  my  care,  when  he  was  yet  young.  As  he  was 
indolent  and  giddy,  1  wished  to  give  bim  alii  tie  paternal  correction, 'bai 
they  forbad  ray  striking  him.  Seeing,  however,  that  be  was  abusing 
their  goodness,  (hey  became  ai  length  a  little  more  severe,  and  sinoe 
then  Godard  is  grown  with  years  a  little  wiser,  and  more  reasonable, 
although  he  be,  occasionally,  a  little  laay.' 

These  answers  (not  to  questions  previously  suggested  by  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  but  caauul  inlerrogalorien  put  by  one  of  the  campanv) 

evidently 
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evideiuly  aliuw  ibat,  when  properly  attended  to,  llie  niiiiils  of  tb« 
deaf  and  dumb  maj  acquire  a  high  degree  of  cullivatioii ;  for  ihey 
exhibit  an  example  of  precision  in  the  thinking  faculty  which  would 
reflect  no  discredit  on  a  boy  who  can  both  he:ir  and  speak,  and  wlio 
has  enjoyed  all  (he  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  These  piipili, 
it  should  be  further  remarked,  had  been  educated  at  an  establinhnient 
where  tiie  acquiiiilioii  of  utterance  had  been  Jong  laid  aside  ai 
(iseless. 

On  this  branch  of  inslrucliun  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the 
lale  Abbe  de  I'Epee  were  com  pl<;lely  at  variance  with  thes)slein  now 
pursued  bj  those  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  True 
it  is,  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  em- 
ploy considerable  pains  in  endeavouring  to  teach  them  utterance  j 
^nd  his  success,  in  this  department,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
of  his  more  modern  imitators.  Eicperience,  however,  soon  con- 
vinced him  thatlhe  object  gained  by  enabling  them  [o  utter  articu- 
late sounds  was  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable nature  of  the  task  :  lie  therefore  relinquished  entirely  this 
part  of  his  original  plan,  as  adapted  merely  to  anmse  or  astonish 
the  ignorant. 

We  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  our  sentiments  upon  this 
point  perfectly  coincide  with  those  of  the  hhbk.  We  consider  thi; 
pains  taken  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  utterance  of  articulate 
souuds  an  absolute  misapplication  of  the  labour  and  patience  of  the 
instructor,  and  uu  unnecessary  waste  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  pupil.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  surprize  we 
liave  learnt  that  the  Abb6  Sicard,  (after  long  and  successfully  fol^ 
lowing  the  footsteps  of  his  benevolent  precursor,)  has  been  per- 
suaded to  re  -  com  ID  en  ce  a  process  which  he  had  discarded  as  use* 
less.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  motives  which  prevailed  upon 
him  to  add  tins  foolish  branch  to  the  system  already  pursueij  with 
so  much  advantage,  in  the  esEablishmeiit  over  >vhich  he  presides. 
He  may,  perhaps,  have  been  influenced  by  his  visit  to  this  island  in 
1815.  We  know,  at  least,  that  utterance  is  in  high  favour  with  the 
'  English  school,'  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ami 
that  the  change,  to  which  we  allude,  did  not  take  place  in  the  French 
institution  previously  to  the  Abba's  return  to  his  charge  in  the  year 
above  mentioned.  Bui  whatever  motives  may  have  produced  aii 
alteration,  of  which  we  cannot  approve,  we  would  earnestly  request 
him  to  re-consider  the  subject.  Liet  him  endeavour  lo  ascertain 
whedier,  within  the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  this 
branch  of  instruction  has  been  resumed,  the  progress  of  his  pupils, 
in  the  acquisition  of  general  information,  has  equalled  their  improve- 
ipeiit  wiUiin  a  period  of  equal  length  before  this  addition  was  ^ade. 
M^  ,*bis  inqLiiry  be  impartially  conducted,  we  shall  be  greatly  mis- 
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taken  if  llie  tciuU  be  not  a  conviction  Ihnt  lie  has  been  misled  by 
Ihr  snphintry  of  the  Edinburgh  school. 

Wc  are  ftilly  aware  that,  on  this  leiiHtr  ground,  we  are  at  issue 
U'ilh  (he  whole  corpn,  both  foreign  nnd  domestic,  of  those  who  are 
III  prevent  engaged  in  eHiieating  the  deaf  nnd  dumb.  If  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  were  the  best  and  most  efficient  mode  of  instrvict- 
ing  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  we  would  readily 
fubmit  to  the  opinions  of  mci)  more  conversant  than  ourselves  with 
the  practical  detail  of  tuition.  Btil  the  point  at  issue  is  not,  the 
manner  in  whiili  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  best  tfiuglil  to  arlicu- 
llle;  but  whether  they  should  be  tatight  to  articulate  at  all — to  the 
discussion  of  which  we  consider  oiirselves  fully  as  competent,  as 
the  most  eji|)erienced  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it. 

There  are  many  individtials  who  hear  and  speak,  whose  tones  are 
so  hursh  and  dissonant  that,  in  our  commnnicalionB  with  them,  we 
should  scarcely  lament  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  ase 
ofsigns  and  written  characlert;  and  there  is  not  one  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  "ho,  by  any  degree  of  care  ond  length  of  practice,  ac- 
quires a  melodv  and  iutonalton  of  voice  which  can  render  his  enun- 
ciation even  tolerable.  'Flieir  utterance  is  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  so  disagreeable  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  used  out  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  establishments  in  which  it  is  taught;  add  to  this,  that 
the  con  torsions  of  countenance  ivilh  which  it  is  accompanied,  are 
of  the  most  unpleasant  kind:  in  many  cases  they  completely  mould 
the  features  to  a  peculiar  cast;  und  the  unnatural  contour  of  face 
thus  produced  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  pain  already  excited  by 
the  jarring  and  monotonous  sound  of  the  voice.  For  the  truth  of 
this  we  appeal,  with  confidence,  to  the  friends  of  the  pupils  edu- 
cated by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood.  After  years  of  toil  and  torture 
lliey  returned  to  their  families  with  an  acquisition  not  very  agree- 
able to  their  acquaintance,  and,  confessedly,  useless  to  themselves. 

litis  gentleman  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  his  associates,  as  the 
first  person  who,  in  England,  practised,  on  any  extended  plan,  the 
art  of  instructing  the  infant  deaf  and  dumb.  We  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  his  merits :  nor  have  we  any  remark  to  nmke  on 
the  system  which  he  pursued  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  a  manual 
and  written  alphabet.  We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  express 
our  regret  that  lie  should  ever  have  conceived  it  necessary  to  teach 
them  utterance.  We  sincerely  wish  that  he  had  permitted  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  using  the  organs  of  speech  still  to  continue,  in 
the  words  of  our  great  lexicographer,  '  a  philosophical  curiosity  to 
amuse  those  who  run  after  learned  pigs  and  automatons  chess- 
players.' His  practice  and  that  of  the  '  school'  which  he  founded, 
has,  by  it)  uulucky  industry,  produced  a  re-action  upon  the  conti- 
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nental  establishments  where  the  art  had  disappeared  which 
becdme  in  England  a  trading  mystery. 

But  we  mofll  ciirdially  hate  such  '  schools;'  they  are,  too  often, 
composed  of  second  rate  imitators  who,  generally,  copy  to  the  life 
the  weak,  the  useless  or  the  absurd  parts  of  the  systems  sanctioned 
by  the  '  master:'  the  '  Braidwood  school'  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  this  defect.  Mr,  Braidwood  very  auccesafiilly  taught  his 
pupiU  the  use  of  a  written  and  manual  alphabet,  and,  through  that 
natural  medium,  stored  their  minds  with  a  large  portion  of  various 
and  useful  information.  In  an  evil  hour,  however,  he  clogged  hij 
plan  with  the  unnecessary  and  cumbersome  appendage  of  teaching 
them  utterance.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  '  the  school' 
immediately  fastened  upon  the  appendage,  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  the  plan,  and  through  the  medium  of  their  encyclopedias, 
their  annual  reports  and  their  harangues  to  periodical  '  meet- 
ings of  subscribers,'  succeeded  but  too  well  in  persuading  the 
public  that  the  science  which  they  profess  is  a  protitable  and  in- 
dis|iensBbte  '  craft.'  '  Observe,'  they  say,  '  the  progress  (vhirli 
children  make  in  our  asylums  where  they  are,  invariably,  taught 
to  speak !  Speech,  therefore,  must  be  the  cause  and  instru- 
ment of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  instructing  them-* 
Admirable  logicians !  Observe  the  progress  which  children  make 
in  establishments  where  they  are,  invariably,  taught  the  art  of 
carving  in  wood — carving  in  wood  must,  therefore,  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  their  mental  improvement. 

But  the  application  of  the  labour  of  the  instructor,  and  of  the 
time  of  the  pupil  to  an  useless  purpose,  is  far  from  being  the  worst 
consequence  which  results  from  this  practice.  It  is  attended  with 
the  much  more  serious  effect  of  prolonging  the  deception  whirl), 
to  a  great  extent,  has  already  imposed  upon  the  public,  namely,  tha^ 
the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  an 
initiation  into  its  mysteries  under  the  direction  of  those  who  have 
been  long  and  intimately  conversant  with  its  details.  Whatever 
foundation  may  exist  for  such  an  opinion  with  reference  to  utterance, 
ue  are  firmly  convinced  that  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  use 
and  application  of  written  characters  and  manual  signs  is  a  simple 
and  easy  process  which  may  be  commenced  under  the  eye  of  every 
intelligent  mother  who  can  write,  and  which  may  be  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  any  ordinary  schoolmaster,  who  wilt 
patiently  devote  a  small  share  of  his  attention  to  the  undertaking. 
We  may  even  assert,  without  the  least  fear  of  overstating  the  facility, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  nursery-maid,  that  can  read,  who  may  not, 
in  a  few  hours,  be  instructed  how  to  teach  them,  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  alphabetical  counters,  the  written  characters  which  represent 
every  visible  object. 

The 
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'Hio  (ue  4>r  ■  (iiauuul  nl[ilubel,  no  acijuuiliun  of  the  liigheit  im- 
porUnce  tu  lh«  dcuf  mid  dumb,  fur  tlit  purpuse  of  abridginj;  iheir 
rnediuni  of  commuiiicatian,  must,  necessarily,  be  deferred  to  n 
Ivler  pcrivil.  As  toon,  buwever,  u  the  intellect  kat  beeo  mS&- 
cieDll}  expanded  tu  cumpreheitd  iia  uttan  it  ma;  easily  be  actjuirwl 
luidor  ibe  direction  of  any  iiMtructor  acquainted  witb  its  use:  and 
every  person  connected  witb  an  individual  destitute  of  the  auditotj 
Kfl*o  •tumlil  Im  able  to  converse  witb  him  by  means  of  the  bandi 
and  Angers.  WUen  these  foundations  have  been  weil  laid,  ;tbe  iii- 
atmcior  may  advance  a  slep  fartlier,  and  explain  vhc  siguittcation  of 
ibat  clast  of  espreuion:*  which  dewiibes  ijtie  actions  of  the  body 
or  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  To  walk,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  Iqugii, 
lo  cry  ate  expressions  which  they  uill  instanlly  comprehend,  if  Ihe 
teacher  only  observe  Hamlel's  advice  to  ihe  playeis,,and  'miil  lite 
scuoii  (o  tlie  word.'  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  copiprelietuion 
of  abstract  ideas  will  (hen  have  been  removed ;  and  expeneoce 
Buf&ciently  proves  ihat  the  difficulty  atieuding  tlus  part  of  ibeir 
education  appears  much  greater  in  speculation  (ban  it  m  foniid  in 
practice. 

To  those  who  are  still  incredulous  and  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subiect,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  account  which  Mx.  Arrow- 
amitb  gives  of  tite  plan  adapted  in  educating  his  brother.  And  to 
render  ibeir  conviction  more  certain — let  liiem  'ry  ihc  plan  wiiiicb 
he  details.  There  are  few  neighbourhoods  in  which,  unfortunately, 
a  subject  may  not  be  found  for  such  a  purpose.  Let  him  be  regu- 
lai^y  Kilt  to  any  village  school  with  other  children.  I^t  him  be 
treated,  in  all  respects,  like  them,  and  we  venture  to  predict  Utat  it 
will  be  even  impcvssible  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  a  mediuiB  which  way  enable  him  to  converse  witb  bi» 
youthful  associates.  Tbe  mind  is  fully  as  active  and  vigorous  in 
the  one  as  it  is  in  the  other;  and  <the  curiosity  of  a  deaf  altd  dumb 
child,  being  strongly  excited  by  the  objects  which  attract  his  atten- 
tion he  can  hardly  fail  to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining  from, his 
companions  the  informatiou  wltich  he  wishes  to  procure. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  might  be  ad- 
mitted, with  peculiar  advantages,  into  seminaries  in  which  children 
tvho.hear  and  speak  leceiwe  their  iuslruction.  The  efforts  which 
>vQuld  be  made  by  the  latter  dusa  of  pupils  to  explain  their  ideas 
to  theii'  less  fortunsfte  associates  would,  in  iJie  e>id,  prove  h^ly 
beneticial  even  to  themselves,  it  is  well  known  that  children  fre- 
quently acquire  a  knowledge  of  words  without  comprehending  the 
)^s  of  which  ibey  are  representatives.  A  constant  associafioii 
with  ihe^eaf  and  dumb,  would  Impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
Acqitiring  a  precise  conception  of  the  words  which  titey  used,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  intelligible  lo  tlieir  joung  companiouK. 
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Tlie  advant^es  vvhicli  would,  inevitably,  reault  from  ibis  adniixlurc 
would  be,  liteiefgre,  mutual  and  would  mucb  niMC  than  counter 
balance  any  imaginary  excesa  of  skill  which  a  teacher  who  ctmtinea 
hiinfielf  lo  ihti  sole  inntruction  of  the  deaf  aud  duuib  oifty  be  aupr 
posed  to  po»ses8.  The  adiiiinsion  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupiU  isto 
establiiihnientB  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reception  of  tboso 
who  can  hear  and  speak,  coulcl,  by  no  ponsibility,  retard  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  liitler,  wliale  it  would  greatly  facilitate  (iie  inalructjon 
of  tlie  former.  Were  tlic  intercourse  of  the  deaf  and  duoib  lo  bv 
confined,  in  after-Jife,  to  pemous  labouring  under  a  similar  niiaf^W' 
lune,  separate  establisltmenls  for  ihieir  education  would  be  recom- 
mended by  reusous  much  more  cog«ut  tlian  any  which  can  be  urged 
ill  tbeir  favour  while  it  a  remembered  that,  when  they  leave  ibsoe 
iiistitutionn,  ihey  must  converse  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  wiib 
peraone  who  hear  uud  speak. 

The  deaf  and  duoab  acquire,  by  long  practice,  an  astooishtog 
readiness  to  understand  a  person  speakiug  to  them,  by  observing 
the  motion  of  bis  lips,  ttishop  Burnet,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  niea^ 
lions  the  case  of  a  dai^hter  of  Mr.  Goddy,  minister  of  St.  GerVPls, 
in  Geneva.  ■  At  two  years  old,'  he  f>ays, '  it  was  perceived  that  shs 
bad  tost  her  bearing,  uiid  ever  since,  though  she  hears  great  noises, 
yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  ber :  but  by  observing  lb« 
motion  of  tbe  lips  and  mouths  of  others^  she  acquired  so  mauy 
words,  that  out  of  these  she  has  formed  a  sort  of  jai^on  in  which 
she  can  bold  conversation,  whole  days,  with  those  who  can  speak 
her  language.  She  knows  nothing  of  what  is  said  to  ber,  unless 
she  sees  the  motion  of  their  lips  that  speak  to  her:  one  thing  will 
appear  tbe  strangest  part  of  the  whole  narrative.  She  has  a  sister 
with  whom  she  lias  practised  her  language  more  tlian  with  anyboidy 
else,  and  in  the  night,  by  laving  ber  hands  on  her  sister's  mouth,  abe 
can  perceive  by  that  what  she  says,  and  so  can  discour'Se  wiUl  lier 
ia  tbe  dark.' 

Tbe  case  of  this  young  person  affords  a  strikii^  proof  .<rf  the  ex* 
treme  perfeclion  wliich  one  of  the  senses  imay  attain  when  it  bC' 
conies  (he  sole  organ  of  coiumunicalion,  and  the  whole  attention 
of  the  individual  becomes,  consequently,  directed  towards  its  im- 
provement. It  is  ail  universal  law  of  nature  that  every  musoutar 
power  increases  in  proportion  lo  the  degree  of  exertion  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  The  brawny  arms  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
powerful  neck  of  the  porter,  supply  ns  with  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  fact.  The  observation  is  no  less  correct  when  made  of 
ihe  senses.  The  length  of  range  which  a  constant  and  necessary 
habit  of  looking  out  for  distant  objects  gives  to  the  visual  powers 
of  tlie  sailor;  the  discrimination  and  nicely  of  sight  which  tbe 
].«iBCt;h  fur  game  gives  to  the  poacher,  the  gamekeeper,  or  even  tlte 
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well  mined  esquire,  nre  perfeotions  for  which  we  shall  look,  in 
vuiii,  ill  the  ucuvi^r  or  grocer.  In  blind  people,  ihe  touch  acq uirei 
K  do|;ree  of  tiniiieM  tiiid  perfection  which,  we  are  assured,  embJee 
ihi'in  (o  distinguish  colonis;  and  ihe  olfactory  nerves  of  some  )Kr- 
Mons  are  rendered,  by  use,  so  efficient  as  to  enable  them  without 
difticulty  to  resolve  '  the  runkest  compound  of  viHanous  smell'  inlo 
the  simples  of  which  it  is  (Composed. 

If  it  be  dien  a  fart,  established  by  uniform  experience,  (hat,bf 
closely  Bllondin^  to  ihe  motion  of  the  lips  of  those  who  adt^ 
them,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  enabled  to  miike  out,  with  precision, 
every  word  which  is  uttered ;  if,  us  in  ihe  instance  mentioned  in 
Bishop  Burnet)  practice  renders  them  capable  of  distinguishing,  bv 
the  eye,  every  s}llable  of  the  words  spoken  to  them,  it  ia  evident 
that  the  greatest  Hltentiun  should  be  paid  to  a  branch  of  imtruc- 
tion  which  lliey  will  tind  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  As  fir  as 
relates  to  tlie  conception  of  the  notions  of  others,  it  is  an  efiective 
and  almost  a  complete  subslitute  for  the  sense  of  hearing.  Itia 
also  undeniable  that  Institutions  open  for  the  exclusive  instruction 
of  such  pupils  are  not  the  most  favourable  situations  in  which  their 
capacity  may  be  acquired  and  improved.  This  invaluable  faculty 
can  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage  only  in  seminaries  where 
they  are  educated  along  with  others,  who  hear;  as  it  is  the  result 
of  a  minute  and  constant  atlenliun  to  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  those 
who  speak. 

Tins  subject,  highly  interesting  to  every  member  of  society,  pre- 
fers peculiar  claims  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are,  professionally, 
engaged  in  educating  the  young.  With  little  additional  trouble 
they  may  derive  considerable  emolument  from  adding  the  deaf  am) 
dumb  to  the  pupils  whom  they  already  instnict.  If  parents  were 
once  convinced  that  they  possess,  at  iheir  own  doors,  establishmeiila 
in  which  these  unfortunate  children  may  receive  all  the  advantage! 
of  regular  instruction,  even  with  more  facility  than  thay  can  be 
taught  at  the  tnost  celebrated  seminaries,  opened  exclusively  for  the 
reception  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  would  relieve  their  minds  from 
the  intense  anxiety  and  regret  which  must  be  excited  by  ihe  neces- 
sity of  sending  them,  during  tlieir  most  helpless  infancy,  to  places 
far  removed  from  personal  inspection. 

The  expensive  charncter  of  these  establishments  places  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
hearing.  We  believe  our  calculation  to  be  rather  under  than 
above  the  real  amount,  if  we  state  the  average  annual  charge 
for  each  pupil  at  one  hundred  pounds.  If  it  should  be  estimated 
at  only  one  half  of  that  sum,  it  would,  practically,  be  found  as 
effectual  a  bar  to  the  general  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
as  an  annual  expenditure  of  five  limes  that  amount.  If  some  mea- 
sures 
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e  not,  therefore,  taken  to  educate  liieae  children  at  our  0 

binary  schools,  a  deliciency  of  pecuniary  means  will,  for  ever,  dfr-'  1 

|irive  theni  of  the  beneBta  arising  from  systematic  instruction.  1 

r    The  aByldiii  established,  in  1807,  in  the  Kent  Road,  provides  I 

Hfor  the  gratuitous  educntion  of  two  hundred  deaf  and  dumb  orphans  *] 

and  paupers;  but  the  periodical  applicants  for  admission  greatt;^  j 

exceed  the  number  which  can  actually  be  received.     In  a  report,  1 

issued,  in  July,  IS'iO,  by  the  committee  appointed  for  managing  I 

_^tliis  establishment,  the  subscribers  are  informed  that  the  admissions,  ] 

n  the  average,  have  amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty,  within  j 

lach  year;   yet  the  applications  have  much    increased.     Attire  ] 

'election,  in  January,    IS'20,  a  list  of  ninety-five  candidates    vififi  I 

presented  to  the  governors,  out  of  which  they  were  under   the  I 

painful  necessity  of  electing  only  twenty-live,  though  all  seemed  ] 

to   have   powerful,  if   not  equal,  claims    to   their  notice.     Aji'^ 

examination  of  this  Report  will  show  that  a  defect  in  the  organs  q(  1 

L  iiearing  is  a  misfortune  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  jC'l 

Kjs  generally  imagined  to  be.     From  a  statement  givett  by  the  com-r  I 

ntnittee,  the  public  will  learn  with  surprize  that  among  those  who  7 

'have  applied  to  this  charitable  institution  for  relief  are  to  be  found'i 

twenty-four  families,  which  contain  no  fewer    than  eighty-seveu  1 

children  deaf  and  dumb.     We  shall  extract  some  of  their  names^ ' ' 

William  Coleman,  with  eleven  children,  of  whom  five  are  deaf  and  dumb.  | 

David  Thumsen,  with  ten  children,  five  deaf  and  dumb. 

Geoi^ga  Franklin,  with  eight  children,  five  deaf  am)  dumb. 

Silas  Vokins,  with  seven  children,  five  deaf  and  dumb. 

Fourteen  famibes,  with  three  children,  in  each,  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  greater  number  of  the  successfid  applicants  for  admission  1 
into  this  asylum  are  natives  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  securing  admission  to  i 
an  establishment  in  which  the  vacancies  are  so  few  when  compared  I 
with  the  number  of  candidates,  prevent  the  very  numerous  cases  of  1 
deafness  among  the  poor,  resident  at  a  distance,  from  attractitig  I 
any  attention.  Their  friends  and  neighbours,  having  been  taugtit  j 
to  believe  that  no  endeavours,  for  that  purpose,  can  prove  success-  J 
ful,  make  no  attempt  to  alleviate  their  calamity.  A  large  propOr-  | 
tion  of  these  unfortunate  objects  are  thus,  for  ever,  excluded  from  f 
^Ltfie  advantages  of  regular  instruction.  i     I 

^b,     Ekperience    too    frequently   shows,    that    injudicious     charitT'l 
W^mjures  even  the  object  which  excites  it;  and  with  every  feet  1 
iDg  of  respect  for  the  motives  which  actuate  the    patrons  and' J 
supporters  of  the   institution   in  the   Kent  Road,   we  must  be  1 
allowed  to  express  a  strong  doubt,  whether  it  be  consistent  witn  ) 

tthe  maxims  of  sound  policy,  that  children  who,  in  after-life,  niu<t 
maintain  themselves  by  manual  exertion,  should  receive  their  edu- 
cation 
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Citittn  ■!  auch  an  rsublixhrneiit.  We  are  ii)r)inei]  to  fear  llnl  Uk 
W«ll  IndgrH  Slid  highly  fed  (lupih  of  iIih  asylum  m»y  acqitiit 
fcL-liiif;*  and  liabit*  •tiUich  will  iiot  tend  to  render  (hem  pecuMy 
Contented  wild  llieir  iinbMqueiil  (leslhiationM.  It  is  impossible  lo 
inHicI  upon  the  youiif;  a  greater  injury,  thuu  to  biib'ttuftte  l^m  lo 
mdulgence!),  to  which,  at  it  later  periivd,  they  cnn  oiity  look  b«ck 
with  uMuvHiling  regret.  The  thrilty  fare  and  hard  lodging  of  the 
cuRage,  w«  consider  an  U«eful  and  indispensable  training  For  ibe 
privations  to  which  its  future  occupant  mutt  inevitably  submit. 
An  ftsylnm  in  which  the  ptipils  arc  boarded  cannot  therefore  be 
the  moat  appropriate  place  for  the  education  of  housemaidtf  of 
mechanics,  and  uf  ploughmen. 

'I'he  national  nietropolitan  schools,  conducted  upon  Dr.  Bell's 
plan,  are  open,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  children,  but  likeirise 
fi>r  the  reception  uf  young  men  who  may  be  sent  thither  in  onler 
to  beciHiie  praciicnlly  actjuulnted  witli  the  details  of  a  system  of 
tuition  which  they  may  ifterwardN  introduce  into  other  seminaries. 
We  earneatlj  submit  it  to  the  consideraiion  of  the  governors  of  the 
asylum  fur  the  gcyluitous  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dun>b  poor, 
wheiha'  Uiis  estabtishment  might  not  be  opened,  with  great  advan- 
tage, for  a  -^milar  parpo»e.  A  residence  for  two  months  at  this 
Histiliition  would,  we  are  almost  certain,  enable  any  young  person 
of  ordiiuiry  capacity  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  lie 
system  ttiere  pursued.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  onreasonable,  to 
require  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  national  sc4iools,  at  least  in  popu- 
lous districts,  a  preparation  which  would  ({ualify  them  to  under^ke 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  the  other  diildren  of  tlte 
more  indigent  classes.  Our  common  seminaries  might  then  be- 
come available  for  educoting  the  children  of  pnreMs  in  better  tw- 
^umstances.  This  wonld  relieve  the  public  from  the  enoriBotis 
additional  expense,  at  present  necessarily  incnrred  in  boarding  as 
well  as  instructing  them ;  and  it  would  gave  the  pupils  themselves 
from  the  danger,  by  no  meauN  imaginary,  of  contracting  tastes  and 
habits,  inconsistent,  as  wehave  said,  with  their  subsequent  ^tituations. 
If  opulent  individuals,  to  whom  the  eVpense  is  no  object,  give 
ibe  preference  lo  institutions  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instmctioa 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  let  their  wishes  by  all  means  be  gratitied. 
Schools  of  this  description  will  always  offer  to  caprice  or  preju- 
dice, in  favour  of  the  occult  system  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  means  of  ample  indulgence. 

But  although  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  involves  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  time  and  money  may  be  overlooked  in  private 
seminaries,  it  is  not  entitled'to  similar  forbearance  at  eslablish- 
tnents  supported  by  public  contribution.  We  have  a  right,  nay  we 
feel  it  a  duly,  to  remonstrate  against  llie  continuance  of  a  system 
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which  iicceflsarily  absorbs  hinds,  amply  suBicient  Tor  the  inEjlruc 
tioti  of  the  whole  body  of  the  deaf  aad  ctuiiib,  in  educating  a  small 
proportion  of  these  iinfortunate  objects;  and  which,  by  extending 
and  perpetuating  the  ddusion  already  prevalent,  thai  their  instruc- 
tion require!)  the  application  of  some  mysterious  science,  is  pro^ 
duclive  of  the  still  more  mischievous  ef!ect,  of  consigning  those 
who  are  unsuccessful  in  applying  for  admittance  into  this  a«yium, 
to  the  misery  of  hopeless  ignorance.  I'he  sums  now  lavished  on 
two  hundred  pupils  at  ibis  establishment,  would  amply  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  twenty  times  that  number  inordinary  schools. 

The'  doctors'  now  engaged  in  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb 
will,  probably,  oppose  the  modification  of  the  system  here  recom'- 
mended;  as  this  eittension  of  the  plan  must  diminish,  very  consi- 
derably, the  value  and  importance  of  their  '  craft.'  Our  appeal  to 
them  is,  therefore,  made  with  much  hesitation  and  doubt.  To 
obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  alterations  which  we  propose,  we 
feel  that  two  very  formidable  obstacles  to  any  improvement  must 
be  removed. — A  sense  of  duty  must  first  triumph  over  tlie  sug- 
gestions of  interest  and  prejudice.  But  to  the  managers  and 
governors  of  onr  great  national  establishments,— to  the  active  and 
benevolent  characters,  whose  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
rendered  them  conspicuous,  A'e  appeal  with  the  confident  anticipa- 
tion of  a  favourable  result.  And  at  the  head  of  the  public  and 
private  seminaries,  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  will  be  found 
individuals  whose  benevolence  will  prompt  them  to  make  an  attempt 
which  their  ingenuity  and  perseverance  cannot  fail  to  render  suc- 
cessful. 

Writers  upon  this  subject  have,  generally,  represented  deafness 
as  a  greater  and  more  irremediable  calamity  than  blindness.  But 
we  need  only  close  our  eyes,  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  notion 
has  no  foundation  in  reason ;  nor  is  it  supported  by  experience. 
There  are  no  ideas,  except  that  of  sound,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
may  not  acquire  with  as  much  correctness  and  precision  as  those 
who  hear.  The  ear,  however  useful  as  the  instrument  of  commu- 
nication, has  less  to  do  with  the  direct  acquisition  of  ideas  lliait 
any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense;  and  in  piomoting  this  end  there 
is  none  so  instrumental  as  the  eye.  What  idea  can  a  blind  person 
fornij  for  instance,  of  a  cloud  or  of  a  castle  i*  of  a  mill  or  a  moun- 
tain ?  The  imprecision  which  these  and  other  material  objects 
make  upon  the  blind  must,  at  all  times,  be  indistinct,  and  not  in- 
frequently erruiieons.  One  glance  of  the  eye  will  give  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  truer  conceptions  of  such  objects,  than  the  most  la- 
boured and  minute  oral  descriptions  can  ever  imparl  to  the  blind. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  there  are  but  few  active,  and 
perhaps  not  many  sedentary  occupations,  in  which  the  blind  may 

be 
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be  MccewfuU;  engaged.  With  tbe  excepiioi),  houever,  of  de 
ver;  few  arts  which  reqaire  tbe  immediate  use  of  tiearinf, 
ibere  is  noue  in  wbicli  the  deaf  and  dumb  uiav  not  be  einpiojed 
wilb  as  much  saliafaclioii  tu  tlieoiselves  aitd  adiaiilage  U>  tbe 
public,  as  the  most  ingenious  and  indm>lriou«  of  those  who  bclb 
see  and  hear. 

Tbe  fullowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cbippeodalt 
of  Wiuwick,  will  likewise  show  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  iwl 
even  excluded  from  tbe  pleasures  arising  from  music. 

'  Some  jcart  back,  probably  five  or  six,  a  young  genllemaj)  of  ibe 
name  of  Arrowsmilb,  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Ac&deiny  at  Somend 
Houie,  came  duwn  into  ibis  county,  anil  resided  some  monUis  at 
Winningtun,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  profes^iunasa  miniature  and  portnil 
painter.  He  was  quite  deaf,  so  as  tu  be  entirety  dumb.  lie  bad  been 
taught  to  write,  and  wrote  an  elegant  hand,  in  which  he  was  enabled 
to  express  bis  own  ideus  with  facility;  he  was  also  able  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  ideas  of  others  expressed  in  writing.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  a  person  thus  circumstanced  should  be  fond  of  music ;  but 
this  was  the  fact  in  tbe  case  uf  Mr.  Arrowsmilh.  He  was  ui  a  gentle- 
man's glee  club,  of  which  I  was  president  at  that  time,  and,  as  the  glen 
were  sung,  he  would  place  himself  near  some  article  of  wooden  furni- 
ture, or  a  partition,  door  or  window  shutter,  and  would  ILt  tbe  extreme 
end  uf  his  finger  nails,  which  he  kept  rather  long,  upon  the  edge  vt' 
some  projecting  part  of  the  wood,  and  there  remain  until  the  piece 
under  performance  wa-s  finished,  all  the  while  expressing,  by  tbe  niost 
significant  gestures,  the  pleasure  he  experienced  from  the  perceptioa  of 
musical  soujids.  He  was  not  so  much  pleased  with  a  solo,  as  with  s 
pretty  full  clash  of  harmony;  and  if  the  music  was  not  very  good,  or,  i 
should  rather  say,  if  it  was  nut  correctly  executed,  he  would  show  no 
sensation  of  pleasure.  Rut  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  thii 
case  is,  that  he  was  most  evidently  delighted  with  those  passages  in 
which  the  composer  displayed  his  science  in  modulating  the  different 
keys.  When  such  passages  happened  to  be  executed  with  precisioi), 
he  could  scarcely  repress  [he  emotions  of  pleasure  which  he  receivedi 
within  any  bounds;  for  the  delight  he  evinced  seemed  to  border  oii 
ex  lacy. 

'  This  was  expressed  most  remarkably  at  our  club,  when  the  glee  was 
sung  with  which  we  often  conclude;  it  is  by  Stevens,  and  begins  with 
the  words  "  Ye  spotted  snakes,"  from  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Ni^t's 
Dream.  In  the  second  stanza,  on  the  words,  "  Weaving  spiders  come 
not  here,"  there  is  some  modulation  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  anil 
here  Mr,  Arrowsmilb  would  be  in  ruptures,  such  as  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  any  one  who  was  in  immediate  possession  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.' 

It  is  highly  expedient  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  should  be 
subjected  to  the  careful  examination  of  some  practitioner  of  mi- 
doubted  skill  and  experience,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertuining  the 
nature  and  seat  of  this  defect.     Where  deafness  proceeds  from  a 

defect 
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defect  in  the  auditory  nerve,  it  must  be  evident,  that  no  effort  of 
art  can  succeed  in  removing  it:  but  wher^  it  arises  from  the  mal- 
coii formation  or  the  obstruction  of  the  interniii  structure  of  the 
ear,  it  ia  then  frequently  within  the  reach  of  skill  anil  ingenuity. 
The  pQplls  admitted  into  the  eleemosynary  asylum  in  the  Kent 
Road,  are,  we  doubt  not,  thoroughly  examined  by  the  eminent 
surgeons  connected  with  that  establishment;  but  we  cannot  help 
entertaining  some  hopes  that  many  cases  of  deufneas  may  exist 
among  the  poor,  in  distant  situations,  which  might  be  remedied  by 
professional  skill. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject,  which  we 
consider  of  no  ordinary  importance  ;  and  if  our  sciiiiments  on  this 
question  be  not  erroneous,  we  feel  confidnut,  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  public  will  rescue  the  deiif  and  dumb  from  the  schemes  and 
aystems  of  quacks  and  projectors.  The  supposition  that  their  it;- 
structioR  requires  the  aid  and  application  of  a  mysterious  art, 
acts  like  some  predictions  that  are  the  cause  of  their  own  accom- 
plishment.  To  point  out,  therefore,  the  practicability  of  in- 
structing them  in  ordinary  schools,  or  even  in  private  families,  must 
be  the  first  step  towards  freeing  the  public  mind  from  a  delusion 
which  has  been  upheld  and  propagated  with  no  common  industry. 
As  long  as  the  relatives  and  coime^ions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
impressed  with  a  belief,  that  they  can  be  educated  only  in  public 
institutions,  established  for  that  purpose,  no  private  eflbrt  to  im- 
part instruction  to  them  will  ever  be  made.  But  let  them  be  once 
persuaded  that  the  obstacles  which,  apparently,  impede  the  con- 
veyance of  information,  may  be  overcome  by  a  little  patience  and 
"  perseverance,  and  their  feelings  of  commisei-alion  and  affection 
^,will  soon  render  them  eager  and  expert  in  removing  or  in  allevia- 
ICung  a  misfortune  which  fills  them  with  regret. 


Abt.  VII. — Menioires  du  Due  de  Laazuii.     Octavo,   pp.  400j 
Paris,  l«2e. 
/E  had  hoped  to  be  spared  the    necessity  of  noticing  this 
publication.     While  its  scandal  was  confined  to  its  original 
nnguage,  we  gladly  left  to  the  French  critics  the  exposure  of  its 
lifraud,  and  the   chastisement  of  its  indecency ;  but  we  see  that  a 
ranslation    is    advertised,    and    we   hasten    to  warn   our  readers 
E^^inst  it. 

-  A  genuine  and  impartial  life  of  the  Duke  de  Biron  (called, 
during  his  grandfather's  life,  the  Due  de  Lauzun)  might  be  amusing, 
and  would  certainly  be  instructive.  After  having  by  his  follies  and 
his  vices  disgraced  his  family,  degraded  his  rank,  and  insulted  the 
11.  n  i>  laws 
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UwsOfliM  country,  tliiii  Imptfrul  peraotiage  tui  tied  patriot,  and  met  a 
kindr«d  spirit  in  tlic  inramuuB  JCgaJiti.  We  need  not  add  that  this 
toui  of  the  old  court  became  B  radical  reforuier,  and  laboureil 
ill  ihv  revolution nry  vineyard  witli  n  xcal  worthy,  and  just  wonhy,of 
■ut'lt  u  patron  and  uf  such  a  cause.  (le  had  served  a  little  and  ob- 
acurdy  in  America;— but  to  have  fought  against  a  king  was  suffi- 
eienl  (o  entitle  liini  to  the  honours  of  the  republican  armies,  and  be 
was  accord  i I t;{ly,  on  tite  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  em- 
ployed in  the  Nortli,  and  in  La  Vendue ;  but  citizen  Birun  wu  as 
bud  a  soldier  a^  he  was  a  siibji^cl, — he  was  unsuccessful  everywhere; 
in  the  field  he  was  baAled  by  the  Vendeuns,  and  in  tlie  council' un- 
dermined by  the  Jacobins  ;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  a  few  monibs 
in  Ln  Vendee,  recnll<'d,  to  suffer  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  the 
Place  de  lu  K^volution,  a  dtalh  which  may  be  called  unjust,  because 
he  wax  not  guilty  of  the  love  of  royally,  uf  which  he  was  accused ; 
but  in  another  view  he  eminently  deserved  his  tate — for  be  perished 
by  the  tyranny  which  he  bnd  himself  helped  to  establish  :  fae  died 
not  merely  unregretted,  but  almost  unnoticed;  his  youtli  had  been 
profligate, — his  manhood  waa  buse,— and  his  end  was  cuiiteniptibb. 
An  useful  lesson  might — we  repeat — be  deiived  from  an  authentic 
account  of  Btich  a  life.  But  there  is  ever^  reason  to  believe,  tint 
the  vohime  befure  us  is  an  infamous  forgery,  in  whiLb  some  anony- 
mous author  assumes  the  musk  of  the  Duke  uf  Biron  togive  a  histoiy 
of  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  his  youth.  This  is  done  with  the 
grossest  impudence  ;  and  the  names  of  ladies  at  full  length,  without 
disguise,  and  with  details  only  fit  for  the  history  of  a  brulhel,  are 
prostituted  to  the  vanity  of  this  supposed  Due  de  Laiuzun.  We 
will  not  extend  the  mischief  wc  reprobate  by  mentioning  any  of 
the  names:  but  we  have  taken  the  supererogatory  pulns  of  ascci- 
taimiig,  by  a  comparison  of  dates  as  well  as  other  circumstance;, 
that  a  lurge  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  facts  alleged  arc  ubgolutel) 
false. 

In  scandal,  as  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  sticli  is  the  iiifirmtiy 
of  our  nature,  we  regret  to  sny,  there  is  too  often  something  '  qui 
ve  nous  diplait  pan;'  but  in  llie  scandal  of  the  '  M6moires  de 
Lauzun'  we  can  honestly  assure  our  readers,  that  the  most  depraved 
appetite  will  find  no  amusement, — they  are  as  dull  as  they  are 
protiigale;  and  like  wet  straw,  or  Lady  Morgan's  '  Italy,*  stifle 
the  Hame  which  ihey  are  designed  to  kindle. 

At  the  first  hasty  perusal  uf  die  work,  we  were  struck,  even  on 
the  internal  evidence,  with  a  conviction  of  its  being  a  forgery.  We 
then,  as  we  have  said,  took  the  trouble  of  trying  its  veracity  by 
some  externul  proof,  and  ihi;  rt^sult  increased  our  suspicion,  M. 
de  Biron  may  have  written  Memoirs,  and  they  would  probuhly, 
judging  from  his  character,  he  vain  and  Indiscreet ;   but  badly  as 
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^'we  think  of  him,  both  as  a  public  and  a  privale  man,  we  cannot 
Mrsuide  ourselves  that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  atro- 
»ty  as  is  now  published  under  his  mime.  Our  disbelief  has  been 
forti&ed  by  what  has  passed  in  France  on  this  subject.  M.  Salgues, 
ft  respectable  man  of  letters,  has  very  properly  staled,  in  the  public 
jwinbi,  some  curious  circumslancen  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
edge,  and  which  tend  to  expose  this  fraud  : — 
*  A  great  literary  scandal  has  occurred.  The  Memoirs  of  thi 
de  Lauzun  are  publicly  suld  in  defiance  of  all  morality,  and  of  all  A* 
cency  towards  the  moat  respectable  persons  and  familits. 

'Under  Buonaparte's  goveriinient  ibis  publication  wus  attempted  ji 
vain.  Buisson,  a  bookseller,  had  purchasni  a  copy,  made  by  an 
stmost  illiterate  hand.  He  consulted  me  about  it.  I  answered  that 
an  bonest  man  wuuld  degrade  himself  by  publishing  such  a  work. 

'  I  Ho  nut  know  how  the  government  of  the  day  got  hold  of  the  ma- 
nustnipt,  but  it  happened  to  be  again  referred  to  me  as  censor ;  and  I 
declared  that  1  never  would  approve  the  publication  of  so  infamous  a 
libel.  M,  Lacretelle  wan,  on  my  refusal,  consulted,  and  made,  I  be- 
lieve, the  same  answer.  In  the  menu  lime,  the  Due  of  Rovigo,  (M. 
Savary,  Minister  of  Police,)  having  beard  that  the  manuscript  was  in 
circulation,  sent  for  Buisson,  and  said  that  lie  wished  to  purchase  it. 
M.  Buisson  delivered  the  manuscript  to  [he  minister,  who  gave  him  a 
receipt  fur  it,  and  directed  a  friend  to  treat  about  the  price;  but  this 
never  was  arranged,  and  Buisson  died  without  getting  either  bis  money 
Of  his  manuscript. 

'  In  1818,  having  heard  ihut  it  was  about  to  he  printed,  I  communi- 
cated to  M.  Hue  all  the  details  of  this  odious  inlrigue,  and  the  im- 
pression did  not  take  place. 

'  How  has  this  manuscript,  if  it  be  the  same,  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Due  of  Kovigo  }    Of  course  be  only  wanted  to  buy  it  in  order  to 
t  the  pubhcaiion.     From    whom    has    ibe    present    publisher 
d  it}     These  are  questions  which  require  some  explanation. 
'Finally,   the    manuscript  which    1   saw  was  a  rough  copy,  which 
jemed  to  me  to  have  been  altered  and   falsilied,  and  the  style  was  so 
|huch  below  that  of  a  gentleman,  that  1  could  not  but  suspect  the 
■bole  to  be  a  fabrication.' 
To  this  M.  Savary  (who  still,  we  observe,  calls  himself  tlie  Duke 
of  Rovigo)  replies  by  a  letter  curious,  us  our  readers  will  see,  for 
more  reasons  than  one. 
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the  Sieiir  Savary,  This  Minister  of  Police  '$e  rend  proprietaire,* 
Re  makes  himself  the  owner  of  the  manuscript,  by  getting  posses- 
sion of  it  on  pretence  of  purchasing  it;  and  8atis6ed  with  this 
lind  c*f  ownership^  his  morality  will  not  allow  him  to  pay  the 
price  of  so  infonious  an  article.     This  is  just  such  morality,  such 

Bsticcy  and  such  reasoning  as  we  are  prepared  to  expect  from 
uonaparte's  Mini.ster  of  Police;  but  we  uill  just  observe,  that 
however  unwilling  M.  Savary  might  be  to  reward  the  author  of  the 
Kbely  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  have  cheated  the  poor  600^- 
Hllery  who  was  certainly  not  the  author,  tind  who  appears  to  hare 
behaved  with  great  propriety  in  the  whole  affair.  M.  Savary,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  tell  us  how  he  dealt  with  the  manuscript. 

*I  nevertheless  submitted  it  to  the  Commission  of  Censorthip, 
whkk  was  established  near  me,  I  have  been  often  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  having  guided  me  to  proper  measures,  and  in  this  case 
they  condemned  the  manuscript^  which  was  thenceforward  classed  "vrith 
•ther  works  of  a  similar  nature  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  archives  of 
my  office/ 

This  looks  as  if  Savary,  after  having  seized  the  manuscript  as 
unfit  for  publication,  made  some  attempt  to  publish  it-^probabfy 
on  his  own  account.  This,  it  would  seem,  he  was  prevented  frotn 
doing  by  the  Commission  vf  Censorship^  which  was  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  police  ofnce.     He  goes  on — 

*'  M.  Salgues  wonders^  and  the  world  may  well  wonder  with  him,  that 
this  manuscript  should  have  got  out  of  my  possession^  To  this  I  ao- 
swer,  the  manuscript  was  not  in  my  hans ;  it  was  in  the  archives  of  my 
office,  which  were  delivered  over  to  my  successor.  It  will,  I  thinks  be 
■admitted,  that  when  i  left  Paris,  at  the  end  of  March  1814,  I  had 
something  else  to  think  of  than  burning  M.  de  Lauzun's  Memoirs  ^  and 
I  own  that  the  last  work  I  should  have  expected  to  see  published  after 
the  restoration  \f ould  be  the  work  of  M.  de  Lauzun ;  and  now  its 
publication  is  to  me  incomprehensible,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  interests  of  public  morals  had  been  sufficiently 
guarded.  During  all  my  administration,  I  never  ceased  to  struggle 
against  such  abuses  of  the  press;  and  this  new  instance  proves  how 
necessary  some  repressive  legislation  on  this  point  has  become.'-^ 
*  Honest^  honest  lago!' 

No  doubt  can,  we  think,  remain  that  the  work  now  offered  as 
'the  *  M^moires  de  Lauzun'  is  a  fraud.  M.  Savary,  we  observe, 
alludes  to  ^  genuine  memoirs  in  the  possession  of  persons  who  will 
make  no  improper  use  of  them.'  This  phrase,  and  the  character  of 
the  unhappy  Biron  himself,  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  his  genuii^e 
memoirs  may  be  very  discreditable  to  him  and  to  others;  and  it  is 
not  impossible — indeed  M.  Salgues  seems  to  suspect — that  these 
spurious  memoirs  are  rather  alterations  and  falsifications  than  an 
absolute  forgery :  but  whether  they  are  a  complete  fabrication,  or 

only 
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,  >ply  a  parlml  fnlsilication,  they  are  equally  stupid)  immoral,  and 
i[ule<:ent;  and  we  trust  tbat  itie  person  who  has  been  so  ill  advised 
BB  to  translate  tlieni  will  find  liis  speculation  disappointed.  The 
women  of  England  will  not  look  into  audi  a  book;  and,  thank 
Heaven !  no  book  can  have  any  vogue  which  is  disavowed  by  them. 


I 


J^RT.  VIII, — A  Journal  of  P'oi/ages  and  Travel*  in  the  hiterior 
of  Ntirlh  America,  between  the  ATth  and  58t&  degrees  of  Nortk 
'Latitude,  eitending  from  Montreal ntarly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
inciiiding  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Occurrences,  during  a 
Residence  of  Nineteen  Years,  in  different  Parti  of  the  Coun- 
tr,V,Sfc.S^c.  By  D.  W.  Harmon,  a  Partner  in  the  Nortli-west 
Company.  Andover,  Vermont,  North  America.  1820. 
"IXJ'E  always  lake  up  witli  peculiar  pleasure  the  laboius  uf  tra- 
vellers which  open  to  our  view  new  counlrieB  and  new  peo- 
ple. The  litlte  volume  now  before  us  (the  only  copy,  we  believe, 
m  England)  does  this;  though  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  expecta- 
tions held  out  in  the  length//  litle-page,  about  one- half  of  which 
life  have  suppressed :  but  we  are  the  more  desirous  of  introducing 
ro  our  Journal  the  new  matter  whith  it  contains,  as  it  happens  to 
late  to  that  particular  portion  of  the  north-western  regions  oj* 
:th  America,  to  which  we  alluded,  (p.  345. )a3  likely  to  become 
ibject  of  discussion,  unless  priority  of  discovery,  and  an  uninter- 
L^tupted  civil,  and  military  possession  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  shaK 
\e  admitted  to  be  sufHcienl  grounds  for  establishing  otir  claim  to 
the  territory  in  question. 

' .  The  author  (Mr.  Harmon)  has  spent  nineteen  years  in  the  North- 
west Company's  service,  eight  and  a  half  of  which  were  passed 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Pacific; 
and  being  a  plain,  unaQ'ected,  unambitious,  and,  withal,  a  pious 
ifi,  we  consider  his  statements  to  be  entitled  to  implicit  credit. 
>me  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  call  his  piety  in 
Question  on  perusing  the  following  paragraph,  which  has  the  merit 
it  least  of  great  naivete : — it  should  be  added,  however,  that  the 
'transaction  took  place  when,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  he  was  igoo- 
tant  of  his  lost  condition  by  nature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being 
t^Iothed  in  a  better  righteousness  thuu  his  own;'  and  that,  after 
itructing  the  amiable  squaw  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
ligion,  be  made  her  '  an  honest  woman.' 
This  day  a  Canadian's  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of 
!,  was  offered  to  me;  and  after  mature  coiisideralion,  coiiceruiug  the 
which  i  ought  to  take,  I  have  finally  concluded  to  accept  of  her, 
1  is  customary  for  all  gentlemen,  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
lis  part  of  the  world,  to  have  a  female  companion,  with  whom  they 
pass  their  lime  more  socially  and  agreeably,  than  In  live  a  liuiely 
n  D  3  life. 
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life,  u  tbey  must  do  if  lingla.  If  wi 
intention  now  is  to  keep  her  at  long 
of  the  world  ;  and  when  1  relurn  to 
lA  piBCF  her  under  Ibe  pruteclion  of 
II  pua  (he  rero»inder  of  her  dny* 


nbly  ibi 
rivilli^ed  I 
would  be 


luld  be  possible  for 


ve  in  hsrmony  together,  mj 
niain  in  (his  imciviliied  part 
live  land,  I  shall  endeavour 
boneal  ninn,  with  whom  she 
ibis  country,  much  more  agree- 


lo  do  were  she  taken  ddt 

I,  and  language  of  whicb   site 
e  stranger.     Her  mother  is  of  the  tribe  of  the  Smrr 
Indinm,  whose  country  lies  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.' — p,  150. 

Tlint  such  a  custom  should  prevail  amon^  men  totally  secluded 
from  all  society,  scallered  thinly  over  a  territory  of  many  thouiond 
iiiilea  in  extent,  covered  with  endless  forests,  intersected  by  im- 
mense rivers,  half  occupied  with  large  lakes,  interminable  to  the 
view, — shut  up  sometimes  for  months  together — is  not  surprizing, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  a  rigid  moralist.  The  ronse- 
querKc,  however,  of  these  connections  is,  that  in  the  numerous  and 
dispersed  establishments  of  the  North-west  Company,  there  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  women  and  children,  who,  from  a 
feeling  of  hnmanily  which  cannot  be  loo  highly  commended,  are 
taken  care  of  by  them,  when  those  who  ought  to  be  their  natural 
protectors  have  left  the  country,  and  returned  to  society.  In 
addition  to  these  are  also  found,  at  all  their  establishments,  many 
superannuated  Canadians,  who  having  spent  the  flower  uf  their  dsys 
in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  having  nothing  to  attach  them 
to  the  civilized  world,  continue  with  their  families  under  their  pro- 
lection,  and  are  liberally  supplied  by  ihetn  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Missions  and  schools  are,  we  believe,  not  only  in  con- 
templation, but  in  progress ;  and  we  trust  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  conduct  of  these  itnporlant  concerns,  will  not,  for  an 
instant,  lose  sight  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  habits  of 
industry,  and  of  subduing  as  much  as  possible  that  rambling  pro- 
pensity of  the  native  Indians,  to  whom  they  are  closely  allied.  This 
mode  of  life  must,  in  fact,  cease,  as  the  clothing  and  subsistence, 
which  were  derived  from  the  chace,  are  every  year  rendered  more 
difScuIt  and  precarious,  as  population  increases,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals become  more  scarce.  TTie  climate,  it  is  true,  is  not  very 
favourable  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  but,  intensely  cold  as  the  win- 
ters prove,  the  summers  are  dry  and  warm;  and  barley  will  ripen, 
and  potatoes  and  many  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  vegetables  tlirive 
pretty  well,  at  the  most  unpromising  of  the  settlements.  The 
union  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North-west  Companies  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  the  coimtry,  which,  we  under- 
stand, is  even  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  Red  River 
settlement,  established  by  the  genius  and  enterprize  of  the  late 
Lord  Selkirk. 

No 
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^P^  No  spurious  mce  however  lias  yet  grown  up  behind  the  Rockj 
^■moontaiiis,  where  alone  our  present  business  lies.  Here  ilie  na- 
I  lives  still  wander  iiboiil  in  primitive  eimpliciiy;  unconscious,  till  a 
few  adventurous  North  Britons,  not  many  years  ago,  made  their 
appearance  among  them,  of  the  existence  of  utht^r  human  beingH 
besides  themselves ;  or  of  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  beyond  the  rocky 
ririge  which  bounds  their  tenitory  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Great 
Water  on  the  other.  Of  this  territory  and  its  native  inhabiiania, 
we  now  proceed  to  sketch  an  imperfect  outline  from  ihe  scanty 
■nateriaJs  afforded  lis  by  Mr.  Harmon. 

The  descent  of  the  Peace  River  tlirough  a  deep  chasm  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  first  opened  a  passage  to  the  adventurers  above- 
mentioned,  into  the  unexplored  country  behind  them,  to  which 
ihey  gave  ihe  name  of  New  Caledonia, — a  name  however  which, 
being  already  occupied  by  the  Australasians,  might  advantageously 
be  changed  to  that  of  IVesterit  Caledoi  ■      • '"  '  .       ■    . 

d{j°  3(f,  Macken:{ie  had  crossed  the  r 
ill  lat.  54j°,  and  descended  a  large  ri( 
named  Tacoulche  Tesse,  which  he 


bill  it  is  now  kn< 
couver,  in  lat.  49°  ; 
15'. 


ige  Ilea  in  lat. 
:ky  chain  many  years  before 
■  flowing  (o  the  southward, 
■  ed  to  be  the  Columbia; 
ipty  itself  about  Birch's  Bay  of  Van- 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia'lies  in  4(i° 
Another  river,  (called   the  Oiledonia,)  holding  a  parallel 
course  to  the  Tncoutche  Tesse,  fulls  into  the  sea  near  the  Admi- 
ralty Inlet  of  Vancouver,  in  la(.  iB°,  and  forma  a  natural  boundary 
between  the  new  terrilory  and  that  of  the  United  States,  falling  in 
precisely  with  a  continued  line  on  the  same  parallel  with  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  leaving  about  two  degrees  of  latitude  between 
it  and  the  Columbia.     Its  northern  boundary  n>ay  be  taken  In  lata  j 
57°,  close  to  the  soulhernmost  of  the  Russian  settlements.     Tliil 
length  therefore  will    lie   about  55(J,   and  the  breadth,  from  t 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  SOU  to  350  geographical  mile 
-  The  height  of  the  pasiiage  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
Iset ;  but  the  two  cheeks  are  so  lofty,  as  to  be  generally  (Mr. 
inon  says  perpetua//i/)  covered  with  snow.     The  river  is  not  ver^iL 
rapid;  few  falls  occur,   and  the  portage  is  not  more  than  tweli^l 
miles.     Two  branches,  one  from   the  north,  the  oilier  from  tUvl 
south,  unite  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage;  the  latter  having  held  ibnl 
course  along  tlie  foot  cf  the  mountains  about  two  hundred  miles|>  I 
Jke  former,  or  Fiiiiay's  branch,  having  its  source  in  the  Musk-I|ililpfl 
ky-e-gun,  or  the  Great  Bear's  Lake,  neatly  west  from  thejunodff 
I,  at  the  distance,  as  is  supposed,  of  150  miles.     This  lake  ha^T 
been  visited,  but  it  is  represented  as  of  an  immense  exten^V 
:hing  far  away  to  the  northward  and  the  westward, 
c  whole  of  diis  vast  country  is  in  fact  so  intersected  wiltl 
and  lakes,  that  Mr.  Harmon  thinks  one-sixth  part  of  its  suiw  * 
B  D  4  face 
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face  may  be  coimidcred  as  waicf.  'Hie  largest  of  the  Utter  jet 
viiiled  is  nnmed  Stuurt*s  Luke,  and  is  supposed  to  be  about  4U0 
miles  in  circumference.  A  putt  lias  been  established  on  its  marfiii 
ill  lai.  54''  ;J0'  N.  long.  Vi5°  W.  Fifty  miles  W  tlie  westward  •>( 
this  is  Frazer's  Luke,  abtiut  eigtil)  or  ninety  miles  in  circumference: 
Wfc,  loci,  a  post  was  cslabliahed  in  IS06.  A  third,  of  sixty  or 
Hev«i)ly  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  named  M'Leod's  L^ke, 
.  on  tlie  shore  of  which  n  fort  has  been  built,  in  lat.  5j'  N.long.  124° 
W.  The  waters  of  this  lake  frill  into  the  Peace  River;  diose 
tlowing  out  of  the  other  two  are  supposed  to  empty  themselves  tnlo 
the  Pacitin,  and  are  probably  the  two  rivers  pointed  out  by  Vancou- 
ver, near  Port  Bssington,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  forraet 
article.  The  immense  quantities  of  salmon  which  annually  visit 
these  two  lakes  Itiave  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  conimunicatioa 
witli  the  Pacitic;  and  the  absence  of  this  fish  from  M'L^od's  Lake 
makes  it  almost  equally  certain  that  its  outlet  is  nut  into  that  oceau. 
The  river  flowing  out  of  Stuart's  Luke  passes  through  the  populous 
tribes  of  the  Nate-ote-taina,  who  say  that  while  people  come  up  in 
lai-ge  boats  to  trade  with  the  A-tt-tiai,  (a  nation  dweliing  between 
tliem  and  the  sea,)  which  was  fully  proved  by  the  guns,  iron  pots, 
cloth,  tar,  and  other  articles  found  in  their  possession. 

Most  of  the  mountains  of  Weslem  Caledonia  are  clothed  witb 
limber  trees  to  their  very  summits,  consisting  principally  of  spruce 
and  other  kinds  of  fir,  birch,  poplar,  aspiu,  cypress,  and,  geoerally 
speakiug,  all  those  which  are  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  lai^e  animals,  coiiunun  to  North  Ame- 
rica, such  as  buffaloes,  elks,  moose,  reindeer,  bears,  6cc.  are  not 
numerous  in  this  new  territory;  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the 
beaver,  otter,  wolverine,  martin,  fo^es  gf  different  kinds,  and  the 
rest  of  the  fur  snimals,  any  more  tlran  of  wolves,  badgers,  and  pole- 
cats. Fowls,  also,  of  all  the  descriptions  found  in  North  America, 
are  plentiful  in  Western  Caledonia;  cranes  visit  lliem  in  prodi- 
gions  numbers,  as  do  swans,  bustards,  geese  and  ducks, 

A  small  animal,  peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Harmon.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  quis-qin-su,  or  the 
whistler,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  when  surprized.  Its  size  is  that 
of  the  common  badger,  it  has  a  long  bnshy  tail,  ujid  is  covered 
with  a  beautiful  coat  of  silver  grey  hair.  It  burrows  in  the  ground 
and  feeds  on  roots  and  herbs ;  the  tiesh  is  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  the  skin  is  used  for  clothing. 

The  temperature  is  higher  titan   in  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains.     '  The  weati 
'  is  not  severely  cold,  except  for  u  few  days  ii 
mercnrr  is  sometimes  as  low  as  32°  below  zi 

side,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  it  is   frequently  from  40°  to 

50°  b  ■ 


:  parallels  on  the 

fir.  Harmon  says, 

II  the  winter,  when  the 

'  e  opposite 
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below  zero.     The  summer  is  pleasant,  never  too  warm  by  day, 
too  cold  at  night ;  it   is  staled,  however,  that  there  is  frost, 
more  or  less,  in  every  niunlli  of  the  year,  and  (hat  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  May. 

The  natives  of  Weateni  Caledonia  name  themselves  Ta-culliei, 
(_i.  e.  water-travellers,)  from  the  circumstance  of  iheir  passing  in 
canoes  from  one  village  to  another.  The  men  are  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture and  well  made ;  but  the  women  are  generally  short  and  thick, 
having  their  lower  limbs  disproportionately  large.  In  their  houses, 
food,  and  dress,  they  are  not  over  cleanly.  The  skins  of  the  beaver, 
badger,  hare,  and  the  smaller  animals,  cut  into  narrow  strips  and 
plaited  together  into  a  kind  of  cloak,  serve  them  for  clothine;.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  women  wear  an  apron  of  deer  or  salmon's 
skin,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knee. 

In  sunnner,  the  men  frequently  go  without  any  covering.  Those 
about  the  stations  were  induced  to  wear  a  kind  of  breech-cloth ;  but 
so  little,  says  Mr.  Harmon,  is  their  sense  of  delicacy,  that '  if  one 
day  it  be  seen  in  its  proper  place,  the  next  it  will  probably  be 
wrapt  about  their  heads,  or  around  their  necks.'  Both  sexes  per- 
forate the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  from  which  the  men  suspend  small 
pieces  of  brass  or  copper;  but  the  yunng  women  run  a  wooden 
pin  through  it,  on  each  end  of  which  they  fix  a  shell-bead,  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  the  diickness  of  the  stem  of 
a  common  tobacco  pipe.  These  beads  are  brought  to  them  by  the 
ji-te-nus,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  circulating  medium,  twenty  of 
them  being  made  to  represent  the  value  of  a  beaver's  skin.  The 
young  women  wear  their  hair  long,  and  paint  their  faces  with  a  kind 
of  red  ochre.  If  they  can  procure  European  beads,  they  lie  them 
ill  a  bunch  lo  the  end  of  a  lock  of  hair,  behind  each  ear. 

As  their  subsistence  is  chitfly  derived  from  the  water,  iheir  nets 
are  excellent ;  they  are  made  by  the  women  of  the  inner  bark  of 
•  the  willow,  spun  into  a  strung  cordage,  and  sometimes  of  ihe 
.  nettle ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for  taking  the  smaller  kinds  of  lish. 
About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  fishing  commences  on  the  smaller 
.lakes,  which  afford  them  trout,  carp,  &.c.  On  these  they  subsist  for 
|wo  or  three  months,  and  when  the  season  is  over,  return  to  tlieir 
.Tillages,  and  pick  up  various  herbs,  roots,  and  berries,  which  they 
t«at  with  their  dried  fish.  This  serves  tliem  till  about  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  salmon  make  their  appearance  in  incredible  quan- 
tities. They  pass  the  lakes,  ascend  the  streams  which  fall  into 
tbeni,  and  sometimes  run  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  becoming 
shallow  below  prevents  their  descent,  in  vihich  case  they  are  left  tu 
iperish  in. such  numbers,  as  to  infect  tlie  atmosphere  for  a  consider' 
'  ' '  distance  around.  On  their  first  appearance  all  the  natives  leave 
"^  their 
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Ibeir  huts,  men,  vxxncn,  bikI  children,  tcreaming  out,  '  tbe  salmon 
me  come — llie  sntmon  are  come  I"  aiiH  immediately  set  about  takii^ 
ihcm  for  iheir  winter's  store.  The  usual  mode  of  catcbing  them  i» 
by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  river,  und  placing  wicker  baskets  of 
f;real  siie,  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  cone  pointing  inwards,  like 
that  of  a  mousetrap,  to  receive  ttie  (jkIi.  Four  or  live  hundred  are 
frequently  caught  nt  a  time  in  one  of  these  baskets.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  women  and  children  is  to  gut,  and  bang  tliem  by  the 
tails  on  poles  to  dry.  After  a  day  or  two,  they  are  taken  dons, 
»plit  open,  and  again  bung  in  tbe  open  atr  for  about  a  month,  when 
(hey  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  dried  to  keep  for  several  yeara. 
'["he  pike,  which  is  so  common  m  all  the  lakes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  not  known  in  the  western  territory; 
but  to  make  amends  for  its  absence,  ihey  have  plenty  of  the  finest 
sturgeon  in  the  world.  Mr.  Harmon  says  that  a  lisb  of  ^.'lO  pounds 
is  not  at  all  uncommon ;  that  he  saw  one  caught  in  Frazer*s  Lake 
of  twelve  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  eleven  inches  ia 
circumference,  which  must  have  weighed  from  550  to  60()  pounds. 

TTie  various  quadrupeds  which  abound  in  this  part  of  America 
are  used  as  well  for  food  as  for  clothing ;  they  are  caught  in  strong 
nets  made  of  thongs,  or  shot  with  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
Inr^  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  so  set  as  to  fall  and  crush  them, 
while  nibbling  at  the  bait.  The  bear  and  the  beaver  are  considered 
as  the  most  valuable  of  these  animals,  and  are  served  up  at  the  feasts 
which  they  make  in  memory  of  their  deceased  relatives.  Berries 
of  various  kinds  form  an  essential  part  of  their  food,  which  they 
preserve  by  placing  them  in  layers  with  heated  stones,  in  vessels 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  spruce  tir,  and  squeezing  them  into  cakes 
and  leaving  them  to  dry; — in  this  state  ihey  are  eaten  with  oil  ea- 
iricted  from  the  salmon.  When  all  other  kinds  of  subsistence 
fail,  they  have  recourse  to  a  species  of  lichen,  which  is  found  in 
abtmdance  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks. 

Their  canoes  are  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  birch; 
in  these  frail  vessels  two  men  with  paddles  will,  ii  ith  ease,  go  fifty 
miles  a  day.  In  winter,  tbey  travel  in  snow  shoes,  made  of  two  bent 
sticks  interlaced  with  thongs  of  deer-skin  ;  or  on  sledsres  drawn  by 
dogs.  A  couple  of  these  tractable  animals,  Mr.  Harmon  says,  will 
draw  a  load  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  besides  provisions 
for  themselves  and  their  driver,  twenty  miles,  in  five  hours.  '  The 
people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  he  adds,  *  ap- 
pear to  have  the  same  afTeclIon  for  their  dogs,  that  they  have  for 
their  children ;  and  they  will  discourse  with  them  as  if  they  were 
rational  beings;  they  frequently  call  them  their  sous  and  daugh- 
ters. When  any  of  them  dies,  it  is  not  imiisual  to  see  their  masters 
place  ibe  carcass  on  a  pile  of  wood,  and  burn  it  in  the  same  main 
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^Pner  as  tliejr  do  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relations;  crying  and  howl- 

^ni^  as  if  they  were  their  kindred.' 

i  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockj  Mountains,  the  Indians  invari- 

ably bury  their  dead;  but  on  the  oppoxite  side  they  burn  tliem. 
Idr.  Harmon  was  present  at  the  burning  of  a  chief,  whose  body 
Mms  laid  out  in  hia  best  dress,  with  all  his  trinkets  by  his  side.  His 
two  wives  were  placed,  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse,  where  (hey  remained  until  the  hair  of  their  heads  was 
singed  by  the  flames,  and  they  were  almost  suffocated  by  the 
smoke,  when  they  rolled  oif  in  a  state  approaching  to  insensibility. 
On  recovering  their  strength,  they  began  beating  the  burning  body 
vfhenever  it  could  be  approached  for  the  intensity  of  the  heat ;  and 
this  disgusting  ceremony  was  continued,  until  it  was  nearly  con- 
sumed. The  ashes  and  bones  were  then  collected  and  put  into  bags, 
which  the  widows  were  to  carry  about  with  them,  day  and  night,  (of 
the  space  of  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  relations  of  the  de* 
ceased  wonld  make  a  feast,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  be  deposited  in 
a  box,  and  placed  under  a  shed  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  Till  this 
period,  the  widows  aie  kept  in  a  stale  of  slavery ;  their  faces  are 
daubed  with  black,  their  heads  shaved,  and  ihcy  go  without  any 
other  clothing  than  a  wrapper  of  skins  round  their  waist.  Such  of 
the  natives  as  die  in  the  winter  are  generally  kept  in  their  huts  till 
the  warm  weather  commences;  when  their  bodies  are  committed  to 
the  funeral  pile,  and  their  ashes  finally  deposited  in  small  build- 
ings, about  six  feet  high,  covered  with  bark,  and  surrounded  by 
boards,  painted  with  rude  images  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  various 
]f  inds  of  animals. 

They  seem  to  have  some  vague  notion  of  a  future  state;  and 
firmly  believe  that  a  departed  soul  can,  if  it  pleases,  come  buck  to 
earth,  in  a  human  shape;  and  that  their  priests,  or  cunning  men, 
when  a  corpse  is  about  to  be  burned,  can  blow  the  soui  of  the  de- 
ceased into  one  of  his  relatives,  in  which  case  his  first  child  will  be 
bora  with  it.  They  believe  too,  that  the  earth  was  once  entirely 
covered  with  water,  and  every  thing  destroyed  but  a  musk-rat,  who, 
diving  to  the  bottom,  brought  up  some  mud,  which  increased,  and 
grew  to  the  present  shape  of  the  world,  that  is.  Western  Caledonia. 
How  it  was  peopled,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain; 
but  a  fire,  they  say,  spread  over  the  whole  and  destroyed  every 
human  being,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  who 
saved  themselves  by  retiring  into  a  deep  cave  in  the  mountains, 
.  until  the  flames  were  extinguished. 

The  Western  Caledonians  are  a  cheerful  people,  and  extremely 

k'XsrruIous  ;  '  men,  women,  and  children,'  Mr.  Harmon  says, '  keep 

||neir  tongues  constantly  in   motion;    when  not  asleep,   they  are 

'ways  cither  talking  or  singitig.'     Many  of  their  airs  are  pleasing. 
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wbA  «n  said  to  reMmble  tboM  '  uhich  one  bean  id  Calbc^ 
chorcbo.'  Hey  are  greatly  arfdiclcd  to  gautblin^  :  not  only  lh« 
mm,  but  the  women  also,  ami  even  tbe  young  children,  |>ass  ibe 

S.reater  part  of  tbe  Hiiiter  fteimoii  in  [>lay,  and  vill  stake  even  (he 
ut  rag  on  tbeir  hacks.  Tlic  men  are  oiiich  attached  to  tlieir  wires, 
aDd  a|>l  to  be  jealous  of  tiieoi ;  but  to  their  uiiniarried  daughters  they 
allow  unbounded  freedom,  with  lh«  view,  as  one  of  them  said,  U 
lecp  the  young  men  away  from  their  mothers.  Upon  the  Mholv, 
ltow«ver,  lliey  appear  to  he  a  quiet,  cheerful,  and  itioffeosrve  peo- 
ple -,  and,  as  we  are  told,  iliey  are  at  all  time:i  perfectly  willing  to 
H  Oik  wlien  employed  by  '  the  white  people' ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  white  )>cople  vrili  instruct  ihem  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
(for  which  liie  country  olfcrs  >iutlicient  encouragement,)  as  prepara- 
tory to  a  n)Ore  perfect  stale  of  civilization,  and  to  that  iqore  valu- 
able knowledge,  for  the  entertainment  of  which  their  mild  and  in- 
offensive habita  seem  so  peculiarly  to  tit  them. 


Art.  IX. —  I.  Fiitt  Report  uj  the  Cummissioaeri  appointed  to 
cuntider  the  Subject  ufiVeigbti  and  Measurn;  24  June.  1819. 
1.  Second  Rtport  of' the  iome  Commissioners ;  13  July,  m<iO. 

3.  Third  Report  of  the  same  Commissioners ;  31  March,  1821- 

4.  Report  of'  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
teverai  Reports  which  have  been  laid  he/ore  the  Hottse  u/~  Cora- 
moHs,  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures;  28  May,  1821. 

5.  Manuel  Pratique  et  Ulimrntaire  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  des 
Monvaies,  et  da  Calcul  Decimal.  Par  S.  A.  Tarbe,  Chef  de 
Divisiooau  Minist^redes  Manufactures  etdu  Commerce;  1813. 

G.  'I'he  Universal  Cambist  and  Commercial  Instructor;  being  aj'ull 
and  accurate  Treatise  on  the  Exchanges,  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures  of  all  trading  Nalioiti,  and  their  Colonies,  By  P. 
Kelly,  LL.D.  The  Second  Edition.  4to.  1821. 
TO  political  iheorisi,  from  Plato  downwards,  has  forgotten  to 
"  enact,  in  the  formation  of  ideal  states,  one  common  Weight  and 
Measure ;  and  no  practical  statescnan  seems  to  have  considered  it  a 
matter  of  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  execution.  In  the  Englidi 
history,  laws  to  this  effect  are  found  as  early  as  Edgar.  That  th^ 
had  been  of  little  avail  may  be  concluded  from  its  having  been  found 
necessary  to  declare  in  Magna  Charta,  cup.  25 — 'one  measure 
of  wine  shall  be  throughout  our  realm,  and  one  measure  of  ale, 
and  one  measure  of  corn,  that  is  to  say,  the  quarter  of  London. 
And  it  shall  be  of  weights  es  it  is  of  measures.' 

During  the  six  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
period,  it  i^  singular  that  scarcely  any  ten  have  passed  witliout  some 
uew   law    having   been   enacted    by  parliament,    prescribing    the 

weights 
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L^eights  and  measures  to  be  used  ihroiighout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
Pfcvery  act  complains  lliat  the  preceding  statutes  had  been  in- 
"fcffectual,  and  the  laws  disobeyed.  In  Magna  Charta,  one  measure  is 
mentioned,  *  the  quarter  of  London,'  and  in  ail  subsequent  acts  the 
Winchester  bushel  is  atone  declared  to  be  the  legal  one,  and  yet  its 
dimensions  were  never  specified  till  3  Will,  111.;  and  this  bushel, 
\i'hich  is  the  one  in  use  at  the  port  of  London,  at  Mark-lane,  and 
at  Guildhall,  does  not  agree  wilh  the  standard  bushel  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, either  in  shape  or  contents.  Not  only  does  the  greatest 
diversity  prevail  in  the  country  in  the  com  measure,  but  also  in  the 
manner  of  filling  and  striking  it. 

The  origin  of  the  standards  authorized  in  this  country  was  pro- 
bably capricious  or  accidental.  Henry  1.  ordered  the  length  of  his 
arm  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  yard  measure;  and  51  Henry  111, 
declares  3'i  grains  of  wheat,  dry,  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  the  ear, 
to  be  the  standard  weight  of  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce.  The 
foot,  the  hand,  the  span,  the  finger,  the  pace,  are  still  employed 
where  perfect  accuracy  is  not  required.  But  scientific  men  have 
sought  to  fix  on  standards  derived  from  nature,  not  liable  to  be  lost 
or  to  vary.  In  this  country,  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds  of 
mean  solar  time  has  been  accurately  compared  with  the  established 
standard  of  long  measure.  In  France,  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  new  standard.  From  measures 
of  length,  those  of  capacity  are  deduced  by  determining  the  cubical 
inches  which  they  should  contain.  And,  again,  from  the  measure 
of  capacity  is  derived  the  standard  of  weight,  from  its  contents 
in  some  substance,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  invariable,  as  piii 
water.  Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  is  found,  at  a  given  lem- 
- 'perature,  to  weigh  1000  ounces  avoirdupois;  aud  the  pcndulai 
I  vibrating  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  a 
fc^fcrlained  to  measure  39'  I  Sy  inches,  of  which  the  yard  contains  31 
millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  is  the  li 
biit  adopted  in  France,  or  the  standard  metre,  and  this  measure  is 
&und  to  equal  ;39*37 1  English  inches. 

^  It  has  been  remarked  upon  these  bases  of  the  linear  measure,- — the 
bundation  of  the  others,— -that,  as  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere, 
Bving  the  equatorial  diameter  longer  than  the  polar  axis,  an  arc  of 
!  meridian  will  vary,  the  degree  increasing  from  the  equator  to 
!  pole.  In  consequence  of  the  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
•'pendulum  will  vibrate  quickest  at  the  poles,  and  slowest  on  (he 
iquBtor,  because  the  gravity  is  ihe  greatest  at  the  poles,  from  the 
rcumstance  of  their  being  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Bence  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  must  be  increased  from 
^e  equator  to  the  pole.  Tables  have  been  formed  to  ascertain 
Kese  variations,  and  from  them  it  has  been  computed  that  100  lb. 
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uM  ll)(!  ei|usinr  witi  wci);li  100-334  lb.  in  tlie  latitude  of  Loodon, 
and  \00hiA  lb.  nl  the  pole.  Otiicr  difficulties  liave  ucciirred  iu 
llie  adoption  of  titiitidurd*  from  nature.  An  exception  hai  been 
iniide  It)  itie  um  of  wnler  in  deteniiining  the  standard  of  weight,  on 
accuuiit  of  the  dilhciilt;  of  ascertaiiiii^;  when  a  vesael  is  liill,  Mr. 
TruuKlilun  has  in^nioualy  proposed,  tliat  a  metallic  cylindrictl 
vessel  of  imy  given  dinienKion  be  made  so  light  that  when  immened 
in  pure  wnter  of  a  curtain  temperature,  it  nil!  neither  sink  dot 
awim :  such  a  body  will  weigh  its  dimension  in  water,  aud  sen'e 
«s  *n  accurate  standard. 

We  refer  our  readers  for  scientitic  details  upon  the  subject  oF 
invariable  slandardd  of  ^^eig]|ts  nnd  measures,  to  die  publications 
at  the  head  of  our  Article,  panic ularly  to  the  Introduction  of  ll>e 
*  Cambist,'  and  proceed  to  advert  to  the  practical  success  of  legif- 
lativ«  enactments  for  their  eufurcemeni. 

In  ISIf),  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  *  consider  how  far 
it  may  be  practicable  and  adtisahle  lu  eslabliiih,  within  bis  Majesl/s 
dominions,  a  more  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meaBurtis.'  Thej 
hiivc  given  an  abstract  of  thu  various  laws  enacted  for  their  regula- 
tion in  commerce,  in  tlie  Appetidin  to  the  First  Report.  The 
number  of  these  statutes  exceeds  two  hundred.  An  account  of  llw 
pravinciaJ  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom  is  con- 
tained ill  the  Apjtendix  to  the  Second  Report,  and  occupies  nearlj 
twenty  folio  pages.  The  commissioners,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir 
George  Clerk,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Dr.  WoUaston,  Dr.  Youi^, 
and  Captaiu  Kater,  it  need  not  be  addedi  have  evinced  much 
science,  and  bestowed  great  attention  on  the  subject.  Tliey  have 
fixed  accurately  the  established  standards ;  yet  they  have  hardly 
ventured,  after  every  research  and  consideration,  to  prescribe  a  re- 
medy fur  the  many  anomalies  referred  to  in  the  Reports. 

The  attempt  made  by  the  French  government  Is  memorable  aiul 
recent.  Tlieir  metrical  system  is  still  continued  under  certain  mo- 
difications; aud  it  has  been  partially  adopted  iii  some  other  coun- 
tries. A  commission  of  scientific  men,  in  I7US,  framed  a  scheme 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  basis  of  which,  as  before  observed, 
was  derived  from  a  portion  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  having 
formed  all  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  b^  tenths,  and  given  to 
every  one  a  Greek  or  Latin  deuoiiiinalion,  it  was  thus,  at  the  time, 
dwelt  upon  in  the  Report  of  the  Cnnute  tf  Inst  met  ton  Publique; 

'  Le  Douveau  syslume  des  mestires  est  digne  d'etre  otTert  &  toulet  les 
ualioiia:  aucun  ne  serait  bum!  propre  k  preparer  cetle  commumca- 
lion  de  Itimi&re  ct  d'instruction,  i;i  ardemment  6ouhait6e  par  Ics  aini> 
6clatr£s  ile  riiumanil^  La  brue  tin  ce  syal^me  est  immuable  comme 
la  nature  elle-niCme.  D^  lora  ceUi;  niesure  fond  amen  tale  de  Citutei 
celles  (le  la  lepublique  ne  peut  plus  st  penile;  aucun  uv&nement  pre- 

sumiible 
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suraable  tie  laurait  raneaiitir;  die  apparlient  ^  lollies  les  naiions 
coDimt;  Q  la  France,  el  sans  aucune  preference  de  localite  :  les  homnies 
qui  culiivi;!)!  les  sciences  sen  servirunt  c»mme  du  lype  il'exaclltude  le 
plus  nuthentique  qui  exisie;  et  les  peuples,  s'eclairant  peu  u  peu, 
finitontpur  eii  aduplcr  I'usage,  qui  sera  dej^  suivi  depuis  long  temps 
par  la  rSpublique  Fraiijaise,' 

In  consequence  ur  tliis  Report,  the  National  Convention  issued 
a  decree,  13  Germinal  an  3,  (1795.) 

'  11  n'y  aura  qu'un  aeul  ulalon  dts  poiiFs  ct  mesures  pour  toute  la  r£- 
publique ;  ce  sera  une  i'6gle  de  platiae  sur  luquelle  bera  trac6e  le  metrr 
<iui  a  ite  adople  pour  limite  rondameiitale  de  tout  le  syst^ine  des  me- 
sures," 

A  decree  of  the  1  Vend^miuire,  an.  4  requires,  within  four  months, 
all  traders  to  exchange  the  ell  measures  at  the  municipalities  for  the 
new  metres,  and  their  lialf-ells  for  demi-metres.  It  further  declares, 
that  no  commercial  paper,  book,  uccniint,  acquittance,  or  writing, 
describing  quantities  otherw  ise  than  upon  the  new  system,  shall  be 
good  in  law,  or  cognizable  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Under  the  consular  government,  in  the  year  1 800,  a  law  was  again 
made,  setting  forth,  that  '  le  milre  et  le  kitogramme  sont  les  ^ta- 
lons d^Guitifs  des  inesnres  de  longueur  et  de  puids  dans  toute  la 
T^publiqiie.' 

It  might  be  expected  that  these  repeated  enactments  would  have 
succeeded  ;  but  neither  the  degree  of  freedom  possessed  under  the 
"lational  Convention,  nor  the  absolute  power  of  the  imperial  govern- 
neiit,  could  enforce  Uie  general  adoption  of  the  new  system.     The 
jpeople  were  iitarlled  at  the  foreign  nomenclature,  and  liowever  such 
|liovelties  might  be  received  in  the  arts,  by  the  learned, — to  the  un- 
mformed,  a  shock  appeared  to  be  given  to  nature,  to  hear,  instead 
HBf  the  familiar  names  of  tonneau  et  quintal,  livre  et  grain,  muid  et 
_jinte,  lieue  lerrestre  et  lieue  marine,  pied  de  roi  et  pouce  de  roi, 
Tatine,  toise,  et  arpent,  the  strange  and  incomprehensible  sounds  of 
myriagramme  et  kilogramme,  decagramme  et  decigramme,  hec- 
tolitre et  decalitre,  myriametre  et   millimetre,  decistere,  deciare, 
decastere,  deca-are.     All  their  interests  appeared  to  be  threatened 
^and  confounded  :  the  trades  and  crafts,  which  might  see  in  the  new 
Kjaystem  something  more  of  order,  conceived  the  labour  of  their  lives 
luld  be  lost,  and  the  secrets  of  their  callings  given   up  with  the 
laliea  which  to  them  seemed  inherent  parts  of  their  profes- 
Perhaps  the  learned  themselves,  when  they  descended  to  the 
i  of  common  life,  might  be  more  apt  to  call  for  a  pint  of  wine 
a  Hire,  to  cheapen  a   pound   of   bread  than   a    demi-kilo- 
■gramine,  or,  to  ask  an  acquaintance  to  walk  a  league  rather  than  a 
Semi-my  riu  metre. 

A  general  opposition  prevailed,  insomuch   that,   iu    1601,  the 

people 
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pcoptr  were  allowed  to  resume  the  ancieut  vocabulary ;  and  fur- 
ther, in  18l'2,  tUe  imperial  governmeiil  fount!  it  expedient, '  with 
■  view  to  juin  tlic  respect  due  lo  tlie  old  habits,  with  the  preservB- 
lion  of  the  new  system,'  to  permit  the  use  uf  difFereiit  subdiviaipns 
of  the  new  weights  und  measures,  replacin);  llie  decimal  system  witli 
the  binary  one  of  halve*,  quarters,  eiffhths,  &c.  By  way  of  distinc- 
tion llie  term  utue/  was  added  to  (he  old  names,  as  /tvre  usuelle, 
fiute  imitUe,  6lc.  These  fractional  pnrts  of  the  new  sjsteni  ap- 
proached very  near  to  those  anciently  in  use:  so  ihat  the /(im 
usuelle  is  now  only  3  grains  more  lliun  the  old  Itvre,  poitis  de  marc- 
Tliere  are,  accordingly,  at  present,  three  systems  to  be  studied  in 
France,  the  mefricu/ of  \l^JS,\\\e  inttet  of  1812,  and  the  annml 
system  ;  which  last  is  still  retained  over  a  large  part  of  the  country 
by  the  common  people.  But  nut  only  was  the  new  system  resisted 
by  the  loner  orders,  but  merchants  of  extended  transactions  ia 
some  places  adhered  tenaciously  lo  their  old  weights,  canfining  the 
new  ones  to  the  limits  of  the  custom-house.  At  MurseiUes,  ^e 
paid)  de  table  was  never  abandoned  ;  and  at  Bordeaux,  the  old 
French  pound,  poids  de  marc,  is  still  used  in  commerce,  with  tbe 
quintal  of  101  pounds. 

While  the  strongest  measures  of  a  despotic  government,  mi- 
accustomed  to  concession,  have  been  thus  found  unsuccessful  ia 
establishing  uniformity  within  one  country,  the  speculations  of 
those  nsionaries  who  have  aimed  at  the  adoption  of  one  system 
throughout  the  civilized  world  must  be  considered  to   be  utterly 

In  1817,  a  proposition  was  made  in  this  country  of  a  more 
practical  nature.  \i  was  addressed  to  tlie  Hoard  of  Trade, 
approved,  and  carried  into  full  effect.  This  was  to  ascertain  the 
precise  proportions  which  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of 
foreign  countries  bear  to  those  of  this  kingdom.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
dated  10th  March,  1818,  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty's  Consuls 
abroad,  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  directing  copies  of  llie  weights  and 
measures  of  the  diflerent  governments  at  which  they  resided,  lo  be 
procured  and  transmitted  lo  diis  couuCiy. 

The  mode  of  carrying  this  operation  into  effect  will  be  best 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his  Lordship's  dispatch : — 

'_His  Majesty's  government  being  deiiirous  of  obtaining  every  iiifor* 
mation  as  to  the  standards  in  use,  for  ttie  various  weights  and  measures 
in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  relative  bearings  to 
those  in  use  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  interests  of  A'a 
country : 

'  I  ntn  to  desire  that  you  will  use  your  endeavour  to  procure,  with 
at  lillle  delay  as  may  be,  two  sets  of  models,  being  counterparts  in 
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ilandortl  pound  or  mark,  used  at  your  place  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  also  of  other  lesser  weights 


ivilhin   your   col 
eights,   used  for 
c   al  your  place   ol   re 
ights  so  differing. 
;uracy  of  all   these 


.  "every  respect,  of  the 

residence  for  weighin 

used  for  that  purpose. 

'  if,  in  any  place 

mark,  with  its  leaser  ■ 

difierfrom  those  in  u 

"ttlso  two  sets  of  the  wei 

I  ''''You  will  have  the; 

I  "frf  (he  proper  aulhoritii 

'  You  will  state  the  difference  and  proportion  betw 
which  is  used  for  weighing  gold  and  silver,  and  that  p 
ordinary  articles,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
mercial  pound." 

'  YoD  will  state  the  contents  of  the  principal 
I  ^aceof  residence,  and  at  other  places,  within  your 
iBteasure  of  corn,  and  of  the  principal 
■  Inieir  lesser 


ilale,  the  standard  pound  or 
eighing  gold  or  silver,  should 
r  residence,  you  will  procure 

'eights  regularly  attested 


used  at  your 
ilate,  for.  the 
,  and  also  of 


for  w 


'You  will  add  in  your  letter  such  iitlier  information  as  you  can 
Collect,  or  may  be  in  poiisession  of,  fur  throwing  light  upon  the  general 
subject  of  this  instruction.' 

These  orders  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  a  very  accurate 
{■fanner.    Foreign  standards,  duly  attested  by  the  proper  authorittea, 
I  ^f/ith  dispatches  containing  much  valuable  information,  were  re- 
vived from  all  the  British  conSuU   abroad,  and   deposited  at  tlie 
They  have  aubsecjuently  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
.  Kelly^  with  vihom  the  plan  originated,  and  whose  eminence 
[  ^  mathematicaF  science  and  experience  in  commercial  calcula- 
Vtk>ns,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  undertaking.     It  appears  that 
^^has  diligently  superintended  llic  operation  through  all  its  stages. 
Kilh  great  labour,  and  no  doubt  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  these 
/eign  weights  and  measures  have  been  compared  with  those  of  this 
Ifiuntry.     This  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  bis  Majesty's  Mint,  and 
''i  the  assistance  of  the  principal  ofiicers  uf  that  department, 
Vticularly   the  determining    of  the    relative   proportions  of  the 
Heights  employed  for  the  precious  metals.    The  result  is  embodied 
J.  the  present  edition  of  the  '  Cambist.' 
I  ^tThis  undertaking  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  acconij^ 
|r|^iebed  upon  a  great  scale,  or  that  has,  at  any  time,  been  move  thi 
MTtially  attempted   under  the  authority  of  any  government. 
19  peculiarly  worthy  of  this  great  commercial  nation,  and  must  be 
found  e\lensively  useful  to  foreigners  as  well  as  our  countrymen 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  intercourse  of  the  inhubitants  of  diffe- 
rent countries  and  climates.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  models 
thus  procured  and  verified  by  the  respective  governments,  will  be 
placed  in  some  public  repository  where  they  may  be  preserved  : 
hereafter  they  may  be  recurred  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  quarter 
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\o  which  ihry  belong,  ns  acciirate  specimens  of  tlieir  shmdards,  if, 
in  the  Upse  of  lime,  iheir  oivu  archetypes  be  loat  ur  impaired. 

By  the  cumpariaon,  corrections  were  made  in  many  proftortioDt 
hitherto  received,  from  their  Testing  on  vague  and  doubtful  autbo- 
rily,  this  wna  to  be  expected.  But  it  may  serve  as  sume  extenuation 
of  die  anomatieB  in  weights  and  measures  existing  in  common  life, 
to  notice  that  an  error  in  the  relation  of  English  and  French  weigbb 
has  prcvtiiled  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  of  important  extent,  con- 
sidering the  scieiilitic  sutirccs  from  wliich  it  origiuated. 

In  174%,  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  and  the  Hoyal  Acadeoiv 
of  Sciences  at  I'aria,  exchanged  each  a  set  of  staii<lard>  of  the 
ueij^hts  and  measures  of  the  two  countries,  wilh  a  view  of  de- 
termining their  relative  contents ;  and  it  was  also  decided  that  the 
standards  when  llius  compared  should  be  preserved  in  their  re- 
spective archives.  The  societies  agreed  in  all  their  experiments, 
and  the  results  are  fnlly  detailed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  that  year,  vol.  xlii.  p.  165.  Tlie  French  pound  was  establi^ed 
to  be  ei]ual  to  7360  grains  troy ;  and  thence  the  kilogramme  was 
reckoned  to  be  15,444  grains. 

In  the  experiments  however  made  at  the  London  Mittl  in  1830,  the 
kilogramme  was  found  lo  weigh  13,433  grains  only,  and  the  French 
pound  7335  grains.  This  difference  led  to  an  examination  of  tlie 
standards  of  174S,  preserved  by  ihe  Royal  Society,  when  the  trof 
pound  was  found  to  be  nearly  four  grains  too  light :  the  inaccuracy 
not  having  arisen  on  the  part  uf  the  learned  Societies,  but  on 
that  of  the  weight-maker,  who  had  furnished  ihem  with  a  defective 
standard. 

This  error  of  ^  per  cent,  in  the  computed  proportion  between 
the  weights  of  England  and  France  has  pervaded  all  calculations 
in  which  that  proportion  has  entered  during  so  long  a  time.  To 
the  merchant  it  might  not  he  of  so  much  importance_,  because  in 
rough,  and  even  in  the  mure  valuable  commodities,  inaitenlion 
and  unavoidable  waste  will  cause  much  greater  variation.  Its 
chief  effect  has  been  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  some  objects  of 
fmance.  Thus  the  par  of  exchange  between  this  country  aud 
France  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  to  be  25.13,  at  others  25.80, 
Mid  now,  upon  the  accurate  proportion  of  the  weights,  it  is  found  to 
be  23. S3  francs  for  the  pound  sterling.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect 
how  many  a  political  calculator,  who,  since  1742,  has  been  de- 
sponding or  elated,  as  the  exchange  has  appeared  above  or  below 
par,  has  been  agitated  on  a  basis  so  far  fallacious;  and  all  pro- 
ceeding from  an  errorof  a  weight-maker!  We  are  not  disposed  to 
lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  fluctuations  possible  in  the  exchange 
between  two  countries,  where  each  possesses  a  sound  metallic  cur- 
rency, as  being  either  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  one  or  th« 

other: 
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other :  these  fluctuations  merely  indicate  tlie  momentary  balance 
of  payments.  Besides,  as  the  stundard  coin  of  a  country  cannot  be 
preserved  in  uniform  purity,  so  the  actual  par  of  exchange  can 
never  be  stated  with  absolute  precision;  and  though,  iu  that  with 
f  ranee,  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  calculation,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  weights,  is  now  rectified  and  admitted,  an  assay  of 
Ihe  coins  in  circulation  is  found  to  give  a  par  of  25.^6. 

It  is,  however,  material  that  the  true  proporiiuna  between  foreign 
standards  should    be  accurately  established,  although  those  intri- 
cacies and  discrepancies,  which  strike  the  mind  in  taking  an  exien- 
'  sive  view  of  the  subject,  are  not  found  in  practice  to  he  attended 
mth  insurmountable   perplexity  or  inconvenience.     Commercial 
society  is  divided  into  classes  and  branches  of  trade.     The  sphere 
of  action  of  each  individual  in  his  calling  is  limited,  and  the  varieties 
of  weights  and  measures  necessary  for  him  to  know  are  soon  seized, 
and  prices  and  bargains  come  to  be  regulated  and  established  by 
long  usage  accordingly.     In  countries  which  are  subdivided  into 
small  and  distinct  states,  as  Germany  and  Italy,  each  possessing 
different  systems  of  metrology,  monies,  and  duties,  the  several  tra-r 
ders  between  the  different  districts  in  their  particular  branches,  ap- 
prehend the  relations  of  prices  with  extraordinary  readiness,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  usual  transactions  of  business.     A 
certain  multiple  or  division  of  the  price  of  one  place  is  known  to 
give  the  relative  price  of  another,  and  a  result  is  thus  promptly 
found  without  a  lengthened  calculation  of  differences  of  duties^ 
charges,  monies,  and  weights  or  measures ;  while  occasional  varia- 
tions of  exchange  are  regulated  by  a  per  centage  added  or  deducted, 
^n  individual  trader  has  accordingly,  within  the  range  of  his  own 
I  practice,  very  few  difficulties  of  this  nature  to  master. 
I  ;    Jn  this  country,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  make  aome 
j  approaches  towards  uniformity,  if  not  to  be  effected  in  provincial 
I  practice,  at  least  in  the  large  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
\  Ax  present,  wheat  is  sold  in   London  by  the  quarter,  in  Scotland 
I  hy  the  boll,  in  Ireland  by   the  barrel ;  in  one  place  by  weight, 
I  in   another    by   measure,   and   every    different    species    of    grain 
E  probably  in  a  different  way.     The  word,  acre,  seems  to   mean 
Ldiffereni  spaces  of  ground  throughout  the  country.     In  Scotland, 
FjBmidst  laws  from  the  earliest  period  continually  enacting  and  regula- 
■  'ting  with  a  view  to  imiformity,  every  district  appears  to  differ  from 
I  its  neighbour.    In  Ireland,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate 
I  the  diversities  of  weights  and  measures.      In  England,  it  would  be 
inuch  beyond  our  limits  tn  endeavour  to  particularize  them. 

Attempts  have  been  made  iu  parliament  to  introduce  the  decimal 
system  of  subdivision  in  weights,  measures,  and  monies.  This 
woidd  be  a  great  convenience  in  the  calculation  of  large  accounts, 
E  E  2  where 
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uhcrc  extreme  nicely  is  not  necestarj-.  In  commodities  of  bulk, 
am)  moderate  value,  no  prejudice  could  be  discovert^tl.  The  divi- 
sion of  ihc  hundred  weight  inio  cents,  would  be  miicli  more  comoio- 
dioui  in  practice  than,  as  now  used,  into  quarters  and  pounds. 
In  retail  tradC)  we  entirely  agree  Jn  the  oiiinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  first  Report. 

'  The  power  of  expressing  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  sixth  of  a  foot  in 
inches,  wiihout  a  fraction,  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  duodecintul 
scale:  and  forlheoperationsof  weighing  and  of  measuring  capacities,  die 
conlitiual  division  by  two  renders  it  praclicabl«  to  make  up  any  givea 
quantity,  with  the  snialtest  pos:iible  number  of  standard  weights  or 
measures,  and  is  far  preferable,  in  ihis  respect,  lo  any  decimal  scale.' 

'X>i«  Select  Comiuitlee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  consider  the  several  Reports  likewise  concur  with  the  com- 
missioners as  to  the  inexpediency  of  changing  any  standard,  either 
of  length,  superficies,  capacity,  or  of  weight,  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  already  acknowledged  ;  and  that — 

'  There  is  no  practical  advantage;  in  bavini;  a  quantity  coramensa* 
rable  to  any  original  quanltiy,  existing,  or  nbich  may  be  imagined  la 
exist,  in  nature,  eKcept  as  afibrdiiig  some  little  encouragement  to  it) 
commou  adoption  by  neighbouring  nations.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  tbc  departure  from  a  standard,  once  universally  established  in  8 
^reat  country,  should  not  produce  much  more  labour  and  inconvenience 
m  its  internal  relations,  than  it  could  ever  be  expected  to  save  in  the 
operations  of  foreign  commerce  and  correspondence,  which  always  are, 
and  always  must  be  conducted  by  persons,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of 
calculation  is  compuralively  incon^derable.' 

Tlie  Committee,  having  pointed  out  the  contents  of  the  most 
approved  standards,  proceed  to  leconimend — 

'  That  leave  he  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  declaring  these  standards 
of  length,  of  capacity,  and  of  weight,  lo  be  the  imperial  Elandards  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  its  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  and 
they  recommend  that  several  copies  of  the  standards  be  made  with  thd 
Utmost  possible  accuracy  for  the  u!^e  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  three 
capitals,  for  the  principal  foreign  possessions,  for  the  government  of 
France,  in  return  fur  the  communication  of  their  standards;  and 
especially  for  the  United  States  of  America,  where  Your  Committee 
have  reason  to  believe  ihey  will  be  adopted,  and  thus  lend  in  no 
small  degree  to  facjlimte  the  commercial  intercourae." 

'Your  Committee,  having  directed  their  attention  to  the  best  and 
most  practicable  method  of  bringing  the  imperial  measures  into  general 
use,  beg  leave  further  to  recommend  a  legislative  enactment,  Iiy  which 
it  shall  be  declared  that  all  bargains  and  sales,  where  nothing  appears 
to  the  contrary,  shall  beseemed  and  taken  to  he  made  In  conformity 
with  these  measures  of  length,  superficies,  capacity,  and  weight;  but 
thar,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  it  shall  be  competent  for  all  persons  to 
deal  by  any  other  measures,  established  either  by  local  custom,  or 

founded 
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founded  on  special  agreement,  that  ihey  may  select ;  proviJeil  iilways 
that  the  ratio  or  proportion  of  such  local  measures  to  those  established 
by  law,  may  be  a  matler  of  common  notoriety;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
a  special  agreemenl,  the  ratio  in  proportion  be  therein  eKpreased.' 

During  the  last  meeting  of  Parliament,  nothing  further  wfts  done 
on  this  subject.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the  present 
session,  this  additional  attempt  at  provincial  uniformity  will  be 
made.  The  want  of  success  attending  projects  for  this  reform 
presents  asingular  instance  of  the  impracticability  of  schemes,  appa- 
rently the  most  reasonable  and  generally  desirable,  when  devised 
merely  by  philosophers  in  the  closet,  or  persons  little  used  to  the 
dealings  and  habits  of  mankind.  We  are  among  those  who  fervently 
wish  success  to  plans  for  reducing  the  peq>[exily  and  diversity  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  we  hold  among  not  the  least  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  those  members  of  the  legislature,  and  other 
scientific  and  public-spirited  individuals,  who  direct  their  time  and 
talent  towards  the  accomplishment  of  (his  object:  and  we  have 
deemed  it  useful  to  draw  some  attention  to  the  difficulties  which 
have,  on  former  occasions,  stood  in  the  way  of  similar  endeavours, 
rather  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  eventual  execution,  than  of 
preventing  any  practicable  attempt  at  so  desirable  a  consumma- 
tion. It  is  with  this  subject  as  widi  laws  and  manners — con- 
Mant  attempts  at  improvement  appear  necessary  even  to  prevent 
deterioration.  Experience  shows  that  few  matters  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  grow  worse,  or  more  obstinately  resist  correctioih 
than  common  usages  in  weights  and  me(isures. 


Act.  X. — Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Personi  cumposin^  the  Kit- 
,  Cat  Club,  with  a  prefatory  Accmnt  of  the  Origin  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; iliastrated  with  48  Portraits,  from  the  original 
•■  Paintings  by  Sir  G.  Knetler.  London.  1821.  pp.  261. 
^T^HIS  is  a  splendid  and  a  costly  volume,  and  if  it  should  fall 
|-^  into  the  hands  of  a  reader  who  never  before  happened  to  hear 
4>f  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Somera,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  Mr.  Addison,  he  may  find  it  very  entertaining; 
'lUt  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any  one,  however  slightly  ac- 
uainted  with  the  political  or  literary  history  of  the  country,  must 
^ironounce  it  one  of  the  most  blundering  pieces  of  palch-work  that 
%e  scissars  of  a  hackney  editor  ever  produced.  We  do  not  speak 
fedlesaly — we  are  aware  of  ihe  force  of  the  terms  we  use,  and  we 
edge  ourselves  that  our  readers  shall,  by  the  evidence  we  are 
prepared  to  adduce,  be  brought  to  the  same  opinion. 
-  We  hardly  know  by  what  denomination  to  designate  the  anony- 
mous personage  who  has  produced  this  astonishing  work — we  bave 
""  'led  him  an  editor ;  but  that  is  scarcely  correct,  because,  though 
^™^  E  E  3  he 
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Ii«  dues  nothing  but  republish  what  oilier^  have  wrillen,  he  pub* 
lishes  it  Ml  bii  nun,  and  affects  the  tone  and  rank  of  an  author; 
jet  nn  aiithur  we  can  hardly  admit  him  to  be,  whose  sole  merit  ia 
the  cnltiiig  out  passages  i'rum  Noble,  Walpole,  Nichols,  and  die 
biographicul  dictionaries,  and  who  contributes  nothing  of  his  own, 
but  the  coarse  threads  which  stilch  the  patches  together.  The  term 
compiler  seents  to  suit  him  more  nearly,  yel  even  that  is  not  quite 
accurate  :  for  a  compiler  confesses  what  he  is,  and  copies  liis  origt- 
(lal^  vshile  this  person  aims  at  a  degree  of  originality,  and  obtaim 
it — by  inserting,  wherever  he  can,  blunders  and  falsehoods,  more 
absurd  than  we  recollect  in  any  similar  work.  We  must  therefore 
beg  permission  to  use  the  terms  author,  editor,  or  compiler,  in- 
differently and  inaccurately. 

Before  we  begin  a  more  minute  examination,  our  readers  may, 
perhaps,  itot  dislike  to  hear  what  our  author  says  of  the  generul 
iiiaiort/  of  '  thai  ctltbraled  association  called  the  Kit-Cat  Cliib.' 
It  wnuhere  Aat  his  labours  might  have  had  some  novelty,  andeveu 
some  colour  of  historical  utiUty  ;  the  portraits  of  the  individual 
members  are  well  known,  have  been  often  copied,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  have  b«eii  recently  exhibited  ;  the  biography  too  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  has  been  written  over  and  over 
a^ain,  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  common  biographical  work. 
'J'he  most  obvious  novelty  then,  that  the  author  could  hope  to  pro- 
duce, was  a  general  history  of  the  club,  and  some  explanation  of  the 
grounds  of  that  forcible  eulogy  of  Horace  Walpole,  (whicb  is 
made  the  motto  of  the  title-page,)  that  '  the  Kit-Cat  Club, 
though  geiierallif  mentioned  as  a  set  of  tDils,  were,  iu  fact,  the 
fATKiOTS  that  SAVED  Bkitain.'  He  seems  indeed  to  have  just 
sense  enough  to  be  aware  of  this  ;  and  the  following  is  what  he  says 
on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject, — and  it  is  all  that  he  says. 

■The  celebiaied  association  eniilled  the  Kit-Cat  Club  was  insli- 
tuteil  about  the  year  ITUO,  and  consisted  of  the  principal  noblemen  and 
geiitleiiii;!)  whn  ijppoiied  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  11.,  and  con- 
duced to  bring  about  tbe  RevolutioD.  Their  ostensible  object  would 
seem  tu  have  been  the  encouragement  of  liierature  and  the  Une  arts; 
but  the  end  they  labored  most  usaiduouaiy  to  accomplish  was  the  pro- 
motion of  loyally,  and  allegiance  to  ibe  proiestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover:  indeed  they  carried  iheir  zeal,  in  the  cause  they 
advocated,  in  such  extraordinary  lenglb»,  that  the  most  beneficial 
effects  resulted  from  ihtir  exertions.  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  the 
best  iniurniatjun  on  all  political  subjects,  sptaks  of  ihem  as  the  "  patriots 
thai  saved  Britain." — /n(,  p.  iii. 

Here  the  author  dates  the  establishment  of  the  club  about  1700; 
but  in  the  life  of  Lord  Halifax,  (p.  1 1  I .)  he  becomes  more  precise, 
anAjixea  it  positively/  in  the  year  1703  !  We  therefore  may  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  him,  that  iu  the  year  1703,  '  the  arbitrary, 
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s  of  King  Jainet'  could  hardly  have  needed  the  union  of 
a  patriot  club,  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  inasmnch  as  the  revo- 
lution bad  been  accomplished  about  fourteen  years  before,  and 
poor  King  Janies  had  been  two  years  dead,  and  had  already  had 
two  successors,  one  generally  known  as  King  Williani  the  Third, 
and  the  other  called  Queen  Anne.  And  we  may  venture  to  add, 
that,  during  those  reigns,  the  patriots  could  not  very  well  have 
inculcated  loi/aUi/  and  allegiance  tu  the  House  of  Hanover,  who 
did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  1714.  In  return  for  th It  .informa- 
tion, so  liberally  afforded  by  us,  we  beg  the  author  to  acquaint 
us  'what  were  ibc  exti  aurdintir  if  benejinal  effects  which  resulted 
from  their  exertions'  as  a  cliili  :  for  really,  except  a  few  verses  on 
their  drinking- glasses  we  know  of  nothing  produced  by  this  cele- 
brated society. 

The  trulh,  however,  is  that  the  Kit-Cat  Club  was  established 
neither  in  1 700  nor  \703.  It  was  of  a  much  older  standing,  and 
was  undoubtedly,  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  a  convivial  as- 
sembly of  some  young  patriots,  poets,  and  men  of  wit, — Monta- 
gue, Dorset,  Prior,  Garth  ; — and  the  success  of  the  whig  politics 
gave  consistency,  while  the  rise  of  the  individual  members  gave 
lustre,  to  the  club.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Spectator,  furnishes  ns  with  the  following  succinct  and  proba- 
ble account  of  this  institution  :  '  It  was  originally  (he  says)  formed 
in  Shire-lane,  about  the  lime  of  ihe  trial  of  the  Bishops,  for  a  little 
free  evening  conversation;  but  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  compre- 
beuded  above  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and 
quality,  merit  and  fortune,  firm  friends  to  the  Hanoveiian  succes- 
sion.' (vol.  i.  p.  53.)  But  though  it  was  a  club  of  wits,  profess- 
ing whig  politics,  it  probably  was  not  until  Queen  Anne's  time 
that  it  became  so  decidedly  a  political  club.  Addison,  in  the  paper 
commented  upon  by  Chalmers,  says, '  our  modern  celebrated  clubs 
are  founded  upon  enling  and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein 
most  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  the  ilhterate,  the 
dull  and  airy,  the  philosopher  and  bntToon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a 
part.  The  Kit-Cut  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  a 
mutton  pie.'  (Sped.  No.  ix.)  Thus,  Addison,  we  see,  in  1710, 
speaks  of  the'origin  of  the  club  as  convivial  and  remote;  and  Ward, 
in  his  '  History  of  Clubs,'  (a  work  which  our  author  quotes  and  pil- 
lages, but  which  he  can  hardly  have  read,)  gives,  in  nOi),  the 
whole  history  of  the  club  as  an  assemblage,  of  young  wils,  formed 
about  1686;  for  he  states  that  one  of  its  lirst  productions  was 
the  Town  and  Country  Mouse  by  Prior  and  Montague,  which  was 
published  at  that  time.  But  our  autliur  has  not  only  not  read 
what  he  i/iiotcs,  but  what  be  has  written ;  for  although  he  so  dog* 
inatically  placas  the  eiitublijhmcnt  of  the  club  in   1703,  he  aubse-; 
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quently  quotes  several  letlers  awd  facts  of  that  dale,  which  recog- 
nize the  club  as  hnving  been  lung  establisbed ! 

On  the  whole  then  we  conclude,  that  the  cJiib  was  instituted 
about  1638,  bj'souie  young  '  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town;' 
that  it  had  at  first  uo  political  importance,  nor  probably  any  poli- 
tical object,  but  that  its  most  distinguished  mem  be  rs  being  wfaigsio 
poliltCE,  it  (gradually  took  a  more  decided  whig  character,  and  finally, 
in  the  factious  lime  of  Queen  Anne,  became  almost  exclusivdy 
political;  and  we  further  conclude  tliat  our  author  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  mauer. 

That  ridiculous  peer  for  whom  his  estravagant  haughtinest  ac- 
quired the  title  of  \\\e  proud  Duke  of  t^omerset,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  llie  Kit-Cat  Cmb,  wlien  it  had  risen  into  such  importance 
as  to  be  considered  worthy  of  his  august  countenance.  Willi  his 
characteristic  vanity  he  began  the  celebrated  collection  of  portraits, 
which  adorned  the  club-roont  at  oldTonson's  house,  at  Barn  Elms: 
the  room  had  been  built  before  the  pictures  were  thought  of,  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — himself  a  member  of  the  club — was  obliged 
to  invent  a  new  sized  canvass,  (since  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Kit-Cal,)  accommodated  lo  the  walls ;  and  by  these  porlrails  and 
this  accident,  the  name  of  the  club  itself  has  been  immorlaliied, 
rather  than  by  any  literary  renown  achieved  by  the  assaciiition. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  it  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1720,  and 
fur  once  he  may  be  right.  But  why  does  he  not  account  for  the 
fact  of  several  of  these  portraits  being  decorated  with  the  garter, 
which  the  origmals  did  not  possess  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
club  and  the  death  of  the  painter— (Sir  Godfrey  died  in  1723) — 
for  instance — Lord  Scarborough,  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1724; 
Sir  R.  Walpole  in  1726;  Lord  Wilmington  in  1727,  and  Lord 
Burlington  in  1730.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  person 
professing  to  give  a  critical  history  of  these  persons  and  their  por- 
traits a  sohition  of  this  difliculiy. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  anlbor  through  his  biography 
of  the  members  of  the  club;  It  would  be  an  e\aD)ination  of  the 
peerage  and  biographical  indexes.  He  has  made  no  search  after 
rare  books  or  family  papers.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  heard 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  original  documents  at  the  British 
Museum,  nor  has  he  taken  the  pains  of  reconciling,  by  the  most 
ordinary  attention,  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  his 
several  extracts  exhibit;  the  same  pages  often  contain  the  most  ex- 
travagant contradictions;  and  his  style,  when  he  trusts  for  a  sentence 
or  two  to  his  own  goose  quill,  is  hardly  intelligible.  In  the  very 
front  of  his  work,  and  as  a  general  picture  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  association,  sve  have  the  following  elaborate  passage  : 

'  The  Earl  of  Dorsel,  the  Mecfenas  of  ihe  witj  of  (hose  days,  « 
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of  the  6ist  members  of  the  society.  Klaymvaring  used  Co  be  the  ruling  J 
man  in  all  coiivetsatiuns,  and,  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  for  a  grcnt^  I 
genius,  ailliougli  posterity  has  never  condescended  to  take  heed  either  1 
of  ihe  oratory  of  the  one,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  other.' — Int.  p.  iii.  1 
Does  this  mean  that  Maynwaring,  «s  jcell  as  Bolingbroke,  used,  I 
to  pass  for  a  great  geiiius ;  or  that  Maynwaring  used  to  pass  fopij 
such  in  the  opiitioii  of  Boliugbroke  f  If  the  former,  it  would  I 
imply  that  the  tory  Bolingbroke  was  a  nicDiber  of  this  whig  club  f  I 
if  the  latter,  the  mention  of  Bolingbroke  is  perfectly  idle — because,)  1 
if  Mayuwariiig  was  the  ruling  man  in  all  conversation,  and  bq,  1 
considered  by  '  the  patriots  that  saved  Britain,'  what  offence  wait  I 
it  in  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  I  but,  in  either  -I 
case,  what  had  Maynwaring's  onilort/  to  do  with  Bolingbroke's.  I 
philosophy  ?  and  above  all,  what  has  it  to  do  '  with  the  opinion  o^  I 
posterity'  about  Boliugbroke's  philosophy?  '  But  posterity,'  ii,M 
seems,  '  has  never  condescended  to  lake  heed  of  Maynwaring'%  M 
orator^.'  No  w  onder ;  he  never  was  an  orator :  our  editor,  even  I 
in  the  preceding  line,  only  says,  that  he  shoue  in  conversation^  I 
And  if,  in  hix  ideas,  oratory  and  conversation  are  the  same  things  J 
then,  his  assertion  that  posterity  does  not  take  heed  of  Maynwaring'fr  4 
oratory  is  false,  for  even  he,  one  of  the  most  heedless  of  posterity,  I 
has  not  only  heard  of  it,  but  recorded  it  in  the  very  first  page  of,  % 
a  work  dedicated  to  ihe  celebrity  of  wit  and  genius,  and  the  namap  I 
of  Maynwaring  stands  sicojid,  even  in  his  account  of  the  emineob  I 
men  who  illustrated  this  club.  As  to  posterity's  'never  having)  J 
condescended  to  take  heed  of  Lard  Boliugbroke's  philosophy^  1 
what  can  we  say  ?  Posterity  neither  admires  nor  approves  Bo;  I 
lingbroke's  philosophy  :  but  to  say  that  works  which  have  mads,  I 
perhaps  more  noise  than  any  otherit  of  the  class  published  in  the  1 
last  century  ;  which  have  been  answered,  criticised,  refuted,  by  ihc^  1 
ablest  men  in  England,  have  passed  unheeded,  requires  nn  audacity  I 
•ii  ignorance  of  which  we  had  no  conception.  .  I 

We  shall  now  follow  the  anther  in  some  of  his  critical  and  hiH4 
lorical  details.  I 

He  says,  (page  v.)  that '  the  custom  of  toasting  ladies  after  dinneff  I 
was  peculiar  to  the  Kit-Cat  Club,'  and  he  quotes  the  Tatler,  1 
Ko.  34,  in  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  whereas  the  Tatler  asserts  that,  I 
th;  origin  of  the  word  toast  was  derived  from  Charles  the  Second'i'  1 
tine,  long  before  the  club  was  thought  of!  In  fact,  however,  tfael  I 
whole  paper  relates  not  to  the  custom  '  of  toasting  ladies,'  but  to'  I 
thereason  why  the  custom  has  been  called  lousttTig.  Our  blunder-  I 
ingeditor  confuses  the  fact  and  the  name,  and  with  the  book  befors  I 
^iseyes,  cannot  understand  a  plain  passage.  ' 

Li   He  sneers  at  Horace  Walpole  as  a  sage  transmitter  of  an  ane^ 
K  dole'  : 
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dote  which  he  is  yet  aage  enough  to  copy,  and  simple  enough  to 
spoil. — 

'  It  is  relateil  >if  the  duke's  Etnce»tor,  the  celebrated  Countew  Of 
Shrewsbury,  (we  believe  by  Horace  Walpole,)  that  she  was  colil  in  (he 
e«rly  part  of  her  career  by  a  cu»ter  of  nativities,  {vulgariter,  u.  gypwy,) 
that  she  should  nut  die  whibt  she  was  fttn/i'ui^/ — p.  21. 

Now,  although  we  admit  that  the  author  is  very  likely  to  know 
wbat  any  thing  is  called  vulgariler,  yet  we  must  beg  to  acquaint 
him,  that  gipsies  never  were  coiwirfered  as  '  casters  of  nativities ;' 
and  that  telling  the  fortune  of  a  young  lady  is  a  very  different  thing 
fironi  casting  the  nativity  of  an  infant. 

'  Tlie  South  Seu  scheme,'  says  the  author,  '  turned  out  to  be  a 
speciout  piece  of  chicanery,  like  the  Troj;in  horse' !  (p,  33.) 
It  is  quite  evident  from  this,  that  onr  erudite  friend  has  beard  of 
one  Virgil,  and  imagines  (as  we  conclude  from  the  following  eit- 
quisile  passage)  that  be  is  a  Latin  hiUorian — 

'  It  is  reported  by  yirgU  of  Meaentius  that  he  was  guilty,  among  other 
enormities,  of  binding  dead  and  living  bodies  together,  and  thus  doom- 
ing the  latter  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  punishments,  that  of  rotting  to 
destruction  by  a  premature  conjunction  with  putrescence.' — p.  71- 

Our  readers  have  not  often,  we  believe,  met  with  a  more  distinct 
and  curious  account  of  a  change  of  administration  and  its  motives, 
than  the  following  passage,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  tlie 
famous  Duke  of  Newcastle  was — '  on  July  2,  1757,  placed  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Treasury  ;  but  quitted  his  seat  ihere  inj'avunr  of  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Bute,  in  May,  1762,  ott  being  created  Baron 
Pelham  of  Staumer  in  Sussex.'— p.  156.— This  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  resigned  the  Treasury  on  being  created  Baron  Pelham, 
is  a  great  favourite  with  our  editor,  who  rebukes  the  •  petty 
mutke  of  the  time-serving  Bishop  Newton,  for  having  flippantly 
observed,  that  "  the  Duke  had  been  so  long  used  to  shuffle  the 
cards  that  he  always  knew  how  to  deal  the  honors  into  his  own' 
hands."  This  is  not  a  very  decent  mode  of  alluding  to  a  prelali 
of  the  ciiaracter  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  but  it  is  mild  and  gentleman- 
like compared  with  his  censures  on  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

'  Swift  also,  with  that  coarse  malevolence  so  peculiar  to  him,  his 
endeavoured  to  malign  the  duke.  In  what  he  «'as  pleased  to  term  in 
"  Strictures  on  public  characters,"  we  have  the  following  passage :  "  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  has  one  only  daughter,  who  will  be  the  ricbst 
heiress  in  Europe,  now  Countesa  of  Oxford,  cheated  bg  her  father"  As 
there  exists  mi  other  authority  upon  which  to  presume  his  Grace  gulty 
of  chicanery  towards  his  daughter  ihan  the  simple  ipse  dixit  of  Swift, we 
may  very  naturally  couclnde  it  to  be  one  of  those  bme  attempts  to  -a- 
lummate  public  characler,  in  which  this  obscchk  khvuester  so  fre- 
queatly  indulged.' — p.  5?. 

Oir 
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Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  asloiiished  at  such  language :  but  what   \ 
will  ihey  think  when  we  recal  to  iheir  recollection,  that  the  Duke  o  ' 
Newcastle,  of  whom   Swift  speaks,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle    ' 
whom  our  editor  defends,  were  two  absolutely  dijfermt  persona^   j 
confounded  by  him  only  because  they  happened  to  bear  the  same 
title!     Every  body,  except  our  editor,  knows  that  John  Holies, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  father  of  Lady  Oxford,  the  last  male  of  ' 
his  name  and  line,  died  about  17M  ;  while  Thomas  Pelham,  the    I 
member  of  the  Kit-Cat,  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1715, 
and  lived  till   1768: — such  is  the  historical  accuracy  which  ven- 
tures to  charge  Dean  Swift  with  '  coarseness,  malevolence,  slander,, 
baseness,  calumny,  and  obscenity.' 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  convict  this  compiler  of  mere  ignorance  ; 
m  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose  his  impudent  neglir 
geiice.  The  statement  that  'this  Duke  had  a  daughter,  the 
Coitntess  of  Oxford,'  is  at  the  foot  of  the  59th  page,  and  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  the  GOlli  page  informs  us  that,  '  as  the  Duke  had 
no  issue,  hia  titles  and  estates  devolved  upon  his  nephew  the  Earl  ] 
of  Lincoln' ! 

All  this  startles  belief;  but  we  have  something  further  on  the  I 
same  subject,  still  more  incredible.  He  confounds — with  the  j 
pictures  and  the  dates,  and  his  own  notes,  all  before  his  eyes— 
Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Lincoln,  born  in  l(iS4,  with  Henry,  iiinlA  ] 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  bom  1 723.  In  the  text  (p.  60.)  he  says,  that  <  th^  I 
ensuing  portrait  and  notice  belong  to  Henry,  seventh  Earl,'  tli^  ] 
husband  of  the  Duke's  sisler ;  and  in  the  note  on  this  very  passage,  i 
heslates  the  picture  to  be  that 'of  the  sow  o/'the  Duke's  sister,' bom,  j 
as  we  have  said,  in  17^3,  the  Kit-Cat  Club  having  expired,  as  tbq 
editor  himself  tells  us,  some  years  before.  | 

To  a  meagre  account  of  James,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  a  celebrated  , 
admiral,  he  adds, — '  the  above  scanty  notice,  derived  enlireli/ from  1 
the  peaage,  is  all  we  can  collect  concerning  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.'  J 
— p.  101.  Had  he  looked  into  Charnock's  Biographia  Nava[is,or  T 
the  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  or  any  other  book  but  the  peerage,  he  I 
would  have  found  ample  details,  even  in  these  common  works,  of  J 
the  life  of  this  gallant  lord :  and  if  he  had  read  Horace  Walpole'i 
'  Reminiscences,'  he  would  have  found  a  most  extraordinary  and 
not  very  creditable  anecdote  of  Lord  Berkeley. 

Of  the  celebrated  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax^ 
he  tells  us  that — '  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  career, 
Montague  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  signed  the  invitation  to  Kingj  1 
William.'^p.  108.     Montague  was  not  a  Lord  till  a  dozen  years   . 
after  the  Revolution  ;  and  if,  by  the  word  invitation,  he  means  the  I 
celebrated  association,  we  beg  to   acquaint  him  that  Montague  1 

neitbet'  J 
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neitlier  aigned  it,  nor  was,  at  thai  penod,  of  ■  raqk  ur  condition  to 
sign  to  important  a  docunieot. 

Ho  burrows  an  afiecdole  from  Horace  Walpole,  and  criticiMi 
him, — 

'  Mnnlague  arose  to  speak  upon  llie  question,  but  after  uttering  s  few 
sentences,  was  struck  mi  suddenly  with  surpri»!.  that  he  was  unable  for 
several  minutes  to  go  on.  Recovering  himself,  he  look  occasion  from 
this  ci  re u instance  to  "  enrorce  [be  necessity  of  allowing  counsel  to  pri- 
mners  who  Were  to  appear  before  tbeir  judges ;  since  he,  who  was  not 
only  innocent  and  unaccused,  but  one  of  ttieir  own  members,  was  w 
dastied  wben  he  was  lu  speak  before  thai  wise  and  illustrious  assembly." 
The  same  story  has  been  told  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  by  Walpole, 
in  his  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors;  but  this  must  have  origi- 
nated in  some  mistake,  as  when  the  speech  is  related  la  have  proceeded 
from   Shaftesbury,  he  had  no  seal  in  the  House  of  Commons,' — p.  lOB. 

It  so  happens  that  Walpole's  story  is  congruous  and  consistent; 
the  words  /le  assigns  to  Lord  Shaftetibury  are,  '  if  he,  innocent  attd 
pleading  for  others,  wns  danuted  at  the  angu^lness  of  such  an  assem- 
bly, what  must  a  man  be  who  should  plead  bffiire  them  for  his  life  J' 
Walpole  well  knew  that  no  man  could  plead  before  the  Commons 
for  his  life,  though  he  might  before  the  Lords. 

In  the  account  of  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mobun,  (p.  122.)  our  author  says, — 

'The  day  after  the  dispute,  llie  Duke  of  Hamilton  ira(  a  challenge 
by  Lieutenant  General  Macartney, /o  Lord  Miihun.  They  met  iu  Hyde 
Park,  on  November  I5ih,  1712,  when  each  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on 
ihejfrrf  exchange  of  shots'— p.  1 12. 

This  sentence  contains  almost  as  many  errors  as  words.  The 
facts  are,  thnt  L,nrd  Mohuii  was  the  challenger— -that  Macartney 
was  Lord  Mohun's  second,  and  not  the  Duke's ; — that  they  did  not 
(ightwithpis{o/x,butwithsword3— and  that,  instead  of  being  mortally 
wounded  at  the^r.s^  assault,  the  combat  was  protracted,  and  that 
both  the  Duke  and  Lord  Mohun  had  several  wounds. 

This  subject  alfords  the  learned  aulhnr  an  occasion  to  propose 
an  important  amendment  in  our  criminal  law. 

'  It  would  be  well  fur  the  interests  of  society,  if  the  legislature  went 
to  make  the  seconds  in  all  cases  of  duels  amenable  to  the  laws  ns  capital 
offenders.  Much  misery  and  bloodshed  would  be  saved  by  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  these  honorable  encounters  eiiher  cease  altogether,  or  oc- 
cur much  less  frequently  than  they  do  at  present.' — p.  J22. 

This  is  very  judicious,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  acquaint  the 
worthy  legislator,  that  such  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  state  of  the 
law  of  England  on  this  point. 

If  there  be  any  two  names  in  English  politics,  law,  or  literature, 
with  the  history  of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  unacquainted,  they  are 

those 
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those  of  Lord  Somera  and  Mr.  Addison ;  aud,  accordingly,  we  find 
our  editor  admirably  well  informed  on  the  lives  of  those  eminent 
persom.     He  tells  us 

'That  about  iflSl  Somers  (wtk  his  degree  of  M.  A.  At  thii  rtmesome 
compositions  in  tlie  helles  leltres  (to  which  he  occasionally  resorted  as  a 
relaxation  from  graver  pursuits),  introduccit  him  to  the.  favorable  notice 
of  Addison.  With  idents  so  superior,- and  the  good  olficea  of  such 
friends  to  aid  and  promote  their  developement,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  Somers's  fortunes  should  have  risen  rnpidly  into  prosperity,' — p. 125. 

Addison  was,  tin  doubt,  an  extraordinary  man  ^  but  this  is  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  precocity  of  his  jKiwera  that  we 
ever  heard  of;  for  this  judicious  patron  of  young  Somers  was  him- 
self at  this  time  only  nine  years  old,  and  at  school  at  Litchfield. 
As  Somers  was  about  thirty,  and  probably  residing  in  London, 
we  wish  our  author  had  told  us  how  master  Addison  happened  to 
meet  and  take  such  a  fancy  to  this  rising  lawyer,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  continued  his  good  offices  with  a  constancy 
above  his  age,  for  the  veiy  same  year  that  Addison  took  his  de^^ree 
of  batchelor  of  arts,  at  Oxford,  his  protege,  Somers,  was  made  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

This  is  pretty  well :  but  we  have  a  more  complicated  instance 
of  the  editor's  inaccuracy  and  ignorance  in  his  account  of  Richard 
Boyle,  Viscount  Stannon. 

'The  only  account  extant  of  this  nobleman  (for  the  title  of  StannOTt  is 
totally  imitled,  even  in  the  late  improved  edition  of  Collins's  Peerage) 
is  to  be  found  in  Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger,  from  which  we  have 
derived  the  leading  facts  of  (he  fullowing  brief  notice.' — p.  131. 

We  are  leas  surprized  at  the  deficiency  of  Collins,  than  at  the 
assistance  afforded  by  Noble-  for — will  our  readers  believe  it  i — 
there  never  existed  any  such  purmri  as  Viscount  Stannon! — 
There  was  indeed,  as  every  body  knows,  a  Lord  Shannon,  and 
the  difference  of  names  might  have  passed  for  a  printer's  error,  if 
the  author  had  not  taken  nncomniou  care  to  let  us  see  that  the 
error  is  of  his  own  head,  and  not  of  the  press.  This  we  shall  prove 
abundantly : 

1st.  In  page  96,  speaking  prospectivek/  of  the  thirtieth  portrait, 
which  is  in  sn  unfinished  state,  he  calls  it  that  of  Viscount  Stannon. 

Sdly,'  The  name  occurs  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  work  at  least 
four  other  times,  and  is  always  printed  Stannon. 

Sdly,  He  says  the  title  of  Stannon  is  wholly  omitted  in  the  late 
edition  of  [he  peerage ;  it  certainly  is — but  the  title  Shannon  is  to  be 
found  there,  twenty  limes  over. 

By  what  good  fortune  he  lighted  upon  the  name  in  Noble  we 
cannot  guess;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  never  suspected,  that 
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tlie  Lord  Shnnnon  of  llie  Peerage  was  the  ViscouWt"  Sutrmon  of. 
his  liflt.  Having  thus  shown  liow  completely  this  little  error  had 
thrown  him  intu  the  dark,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  he  blunders  and 
bullies  to  carrj  oil'  his  ignorance  and  get  through  his  difficulty. 

■  Lord  Slannon  k  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  respect  by  all  whohace 
had  occasion  to  mention  Ai»  namr.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
equally  distinguished  in  the  senate  as  in  ihe  field  ;  and  in  the  relations 
of  private  life  is  said  to  have  conducied  himself  to  as  to  make  his  I(ms& 
malter  of  serious  and  universal  regret.'  — p.  131 . 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe,  that  he  here  says  '  by  all  hIio 
mention  his  name,'  having  just  told  us  that  he  never  could  find  any 
mention  of  him  except  in  Noble.  '  In  the  senate  and  the_^eW — 
We  beg  our  author  to  point  out  to  us  where  the  name  of  Viscount 
Stannon  is  mentioned,  eidier  in  the  senate  or  the  field.  It  will  not 
serve  to  tell  us, — now  that  we  have  pointed  out  tlie  blunder, — thai 
the  character  fits  Lord  Shannon,  because  Lord  Shannon's  name 
ti  to  be  found  in  all  the  peerages,  and  the  whole  history  of  that  no- 
bleman was  as  accessible  to  the  index-hunter  as  that  of  aoy  of  his 
other  victims. 

The  life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  been  so  often,  so  fully,  and 
so  recently  written,  that  it  seems  miraculous  how  an  editor,  with  all 
his  ingenious  alacrity  in  blundering,  could  have  made  a  tnistake  on 
that  subject;  but  he  has  contrived  to  fall  into  two  or  three  of  the 
most  palpable  and  ridiculous  errom  in  the  whole  work.  Sir  Robert 
died  in  1745;  and  yet  our  editor  attributes  to  bim  a  pamphlet  in 
1748!  another  1752!  and  a  third  in  1763!  He  also  gives  us  a  list 
of  Sir  Kobert's  literary  works,  to  which  he  adds  this  sagacious 
observation  ; — '  other  political  productions  have  been  attributed  to 
\»ta,\i»imtkout  taliafactory  iiutborit}/'  (p.  146.)  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  not  line  of  the  works  thus  enumerated  was  written  by  Sir 
Robert;  and  that  he  niajf  the  author  of  \'i  oCAer  political  works, 
not  alluded  to  by  the  author ;  and  we  stale  alt  this  on  pretty  iotis- 
factory  authoriti/,'  namely,  that  of  Horace  Walpole  himself,  in 
his  father's  article  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ;  a  book  which 
our  author  quotes  in  every  second  page,  and  which  he  either  never 
has  read,  or  cannot  understand. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  unhappily  the  fact,  that  the  year 
1821  should  have  produced  a  critic,  historian,  and  biographer,  ca- 
pable of  writing  the  following  passage,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  celebrated  rival  Putteney,  Earl  of  Bath. 

'  During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Pulteney  warmly  espouied 
the  side  of  the  Whiga,  and  rendered  himself  particularly  conspicuous 
by  his  determined  opposiiion  lo  Sir  Robert  Walpole.' — p.  178. 

We  need  not  insult  our  readers  with  any  animadversione  on  the 
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historical  fruih  of  Uiis  statemeDt,  but  if  they  could  Iiave  ihe  patience 
to  tum  to  the  work  itself,  lliey  would  see  the  whole  of  thia  absurd 
blunder  in  a  still  stronger  light. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  instances  we  could  adduce  of  his  baiba- 
risms,  his  ignorance,  and  his  inaccuracy.  The  Dute  of  Devonshire 
'  v/aa  conslituled  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,' (p.  21.) — 
while  the  Duke  of  Msilbro'  '  was  c/ioseii  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.' 
(p.  SO.) — Lord  Godolphin  '  was  collated  to  be  a  teller  of  the  e\che~ 
qner,'  (p.  lOj.) — and  the  Duke  of  Kingston  '  was  promoted  to  be 
lord  oj  the  priv^  seal.'  (p,  5  I .)  Faber's  Plates,  he  tells  us,  (p.  iv.) 
Were  published  m  17^-'^,  and  in  (p.  I'l.)  he  states  the  publication  to 
have  been  in  1735.  Had  he  looked  at  ihem,  he  must  have  seen 
that  they  were  printedlenyeartater  than  his  tirst  date,  and  Iwo  earlier 
than  his  last.  He  informs  us  that  the  old  Duke  of  Dorset  died  in 
1765 — but  in  a  subsequent  passage  (p.  (iS.)  we  liiid  his  grace 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  leading  Miss  Colyer  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
in  1789.  Admiral  Lord  Berkeley,  in  Sir  George  Rooke's  engage- 
ment, commanded,  we  are  informed,  a  two-decker  called  the  Bifrnc, 
(p.  1(X).) — there  never  was  such  a  ship.  Lord  Cornwallis  married 
Charlotte  dauglher  of  Butler,  Earl  of  Anan  (p.  123.) — there  never 

^was  such  an  earl.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  took  Lecorece  in 
1704  (p.  S7-) — there  never  wassuch  a  town.  Sir  George  Rooke's 
expedition  look  a  fort  called  (p.  I  I'i.)  RendeiiduHo, — there  never 
was  such  a  fort.  He  says  that  the  40th  portrait  cannot  be  that  of 
Ijeut.  Col.  Dormer,  because  he  was  killed  in  1/07  ;  yet  the  next 
portrait  but  one,  is  of  Stepney,  who  died  also  in  1707;  and  there 
is  also  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1705.  We 
could  fill  our  Journal  with  mistakes  of  the  same  nature,  but  we 
apprehend  our  readers  are  more  than  satisfied  already. 
.  Jt  is  not  surprizing  that  an  author,  possessing  such  a  superduity 
»f  information  on  the  subject  he  was  writing  about,  should  occa- 
Hionally  lake  an  opportumty  of  digressing  to  others,  in  which  he  is 
^ually  well  versed.  He  accordingly  enters  deeply  into  the  con- 
Iroyersy  between  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
^ew,  on  the  subject  of  Pope's  poetical  character:  and  this  he 
.does  out  of  pure  generosity,  for  neither  Pope,  nor  Lord  Byron, 
-.Bor  ourselves,  had,  we  can  assure  him,  any  connexion  whatsoever 
with  the  Kit-Cat  Club — our  vanity,  however,  cannot  resist  the 
jileasure  of  stating  that  the  aulhor  entirely  differs  from  us  ;  but  we 
.&el  so  little  enmity  towards  Mr.  Bowles,  that  we  will  not  quote 
,one  syllable  of  what  his  friend  says  in  his  defence  and  praisu. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  prints,   and  we  regret 
(hat  as  portraits  we  cannot  give  them  any  great  approbation.    The 
mgraving  is  indeed  good,  and  the   style  in  which  they  are 
-(the  faces  being  highly  worked,  while  tlie  outlines  and 
drapery 
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drapery  are  Bglitly  itippled  in) — is  nt  once  agreeable  and  effective; 
but  this  metit  of  fxecMfion  is  not  enough.  In  the  first  place  it  ti 
evident  that  the  drawings  have  not  been  mode,  as  they  proftKln 
have  been,  from  the  original  pictures,  which  neither  the  Editor 
nor  (he  artists  appear  ever  to  have  seen.  Secondly,  they  are  copied 
from  Faber'a  copies  so  servilely,  that  some  petty  errors  and  mis- 
takes in  the  titles  of  the  plates  have  been  preserved.  And  ihirdiv, 
(hey  are  reduced  from  FaLer'a  large  meizolintos ;  and  we  need 
hardly  add  that,  to  preserve  so  fugacious  a  quality  as  resemblance 
by  copying  from  a  copy — (the  original  and  the  copies  being  all  of 
difl'erent  sizes,  styles,  and  modes  of  process) — is  next  to  impossible. 
Accordingly  the  new  portraits  seem  to  us  very  deficient  in  cha- 
racteristic resemblance.  It  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  even  the 
■imple  editor  has  heard  of  it,  that  one  of  Sir  Godfrey's  chief  faults 
OS  a  portmit  pauiter  was  the  J'ami/j/  look  which  he  gave  to  a!l 
his  persona.  In  the  original  pictiirfs  there  is  a  sameness — not 
diminished,  of  course,  in  Faber's  mezzotinto — hat  in  these  new 
plates  so  far  inereased,  tliat  some  of  the  portraits  have  lost  all 
individuality.  There  are,  we  think,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
M'bich,  if  you  cover  the  names,  you  would  find  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing fnim  one  another.  For  instances,  we  will  mention  Sir 
Godfrey  himself,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Duke  of  Kingston,  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  old  Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Coruwallis,  Lord  Somers, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  Addison,  and  Stanyan. 
A  great  deal  of  this  fault  arises  no  doubt  from  the  sameness  of  the 
overwhelming  costume  iu  which  ihey  are  buried;  something  also 
IS  to  be  attributed  to  a  kind  of  mechanical  process,  which  Sir  God- 
frey seems  to  have  adopted  ;  but  what  roe  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  is,  that  tliese  errors  are  aggravated  in  the  new  plates.  We 
wiil  add  a  comparison  of  a  few  of  them  with  a  few  of  Faber's,  in 
which  we  think  the  latter  have  a  manifest  advantage  in  force  atxl 
character.  We  begin  with  the  portrait  of  Charles  Lenox,  first 
Duke  of  Richmond.  In  the  new  plate  we  see  a  plump  man,  of 
no  very  peculiar  countenance,  who  might  as  well  be  the  Duke  of 
Devon  or  Sir  liichard  Steele.  Turii  to  Faber— and  you  are 
struck  at  once  with  an  image  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  vihom, 
Mackay  tells  us,  the  Duke  was  sinking/!/  like.  The  vew  portraits 
of  file  Dukes  of  Devon  and  Newcastle,  Lords  Carlisle  and  Staur 
hope,  we  turn  over  without  observation;  while  Faber's  plates  of 
these  noblemen  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  present  representatives 
of  ihe  blood  and  honours  of  these  noble  persons :  this  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  fancy ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  fancy  to  think  the  old 
portraits  the  most  forcible  and  characteristic. 
The  HBW  plates  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  Lords  Berkeley  and 
•'t-'"'  Capel, 
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Cape),  ai)d  of  Addison,  and  Cuiigreve,  have  liuli;  resemblance  toim 
the  old  ;   the  distinctive  chiiracter  of  the  faces  is  whollj'  lost.  :i\ 

The  beat  of  the  portraits  to  our  taste  are  those  of  Lord  GodoI< 
phia, — noble  and  elevated;  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth, — somewhat 
affected,  but  shurp  and  characteristic  ;  and  of  Dartneuf, — verj-  pe- 
culiar and  individual,  and,  ia  Faber's  print,  decidedlj'  foreign.  '^Tliia 
latter  point  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  we  know  nothing  of 
the  extraction  of  this  celebrated  epicure.  He  is  s^id  to  have 
been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  portrait 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  monarch;  and  there  is  something  in 
tbe  air  and  form  of  the  countenance  M'hich  is  peculiarly  and  entirely 
French.  If  Dartneuf  was  the  son  of  Charles,  his  mother,  no  doubt, 
u  French. 

On  the  whole,  the  plates  with  their  faults,  such  as  we  have  stated, 
e  incomparably  too  good  for  the  wretched  letter-press  to  which 
ey  are  attached ;  and  we  may  repeat  to  the  editor,  with  a  very 
^hl  change  of  his  own  elegant  words,  that,  '  as  Virgil  reports  of 
[ezentius,  he  is, — amongst  other  enormities, — guilty  of  binding 
lod  prints  and  bad  letter-press  together,  and  thus  dooming  the 
rmer  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  punishments,  that  of  rotting  [9 
^instruction  by  a  premature  conjunction  with  putrescence.' 
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Jiabufonia,  Ssc.  S^c.  during  the  1  ears  1817,  18,  19,  and  20.    By  ' 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,    With  numerous  engravings  of  portraits, 
costumes,  and  antiquities,  Bcc.     Vol.  I.    4to.    London.     Ilj21. 
,  j1  Second  Jounieif  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  Constantiiiaple,  between  the   Yean  \Q\0  <nid  1616.     With 
an  Account  oj  Ike  Proceedings  of  His  Mojesli/'s  Embassy  under 
His  Excellency  Sir  G-.re  Onseley,  Bart.  K.L.S.      By  James 
Morier,  Esq.  late   Minister  Plenipotentiary  to    the   Court  of 
Persia.     With   Maps,  and    Engravings  from  the   Designs  of 
the  Author.     4lo.     London. 
HE  author  of  the  first  of  these  works  is  neither  a  geographer, 
an  antiquary,  nor  a  botanist,  nor  a  mineralogist:  the 
of  the  people  and  the  face  of  the  country  through  which 
travelled  are  almost  all  that  he  attempts  to  describe  ;  and  even 
ia  he  has  but  indifferently  executed:   but  as  Joumies  in  Persia 
a  not  every-day  occurrences,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  in- 
rest  in  the  perusal  of  his  narrative.     There  is  besides  the  addi- 
inal  novelty  arising  from  his  having  entered  the  country  at  its 
lorthern  extremity,  pa!ising  through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Cau- 
I,  whereas  most  of  our  lecent  accounts  are  from  persons  who 
proceeded  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph  to  Sliiraz, 
«pahan,  and  the  present  capital  Taheran. 

1.  NO.  i.n.  IP  Then 
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The  liugc  volume  before  us  coutains  a  description  of  the  au- 
thor's journey  through  Persia  Proper;  but  he  comforts  us  with 
the  asi^urance  that  he  meditates  another,  of  equal  dimensions,  'on 
Babylonia,  Kourdistan,  and  thoae  other  countnea  of  the  empire 
which  formed  the  subject  of  so  maby  pages  of  deep  interest  in 
the  old  historieN  of  the  East,  whether  by  classic  or  native  writers.' 
His  motives  for  imdertaking  so  spirited  an  enterprize,  he  tells 
us,  (though  not  in  the  most  intelligible  language)  '  were  that 
liberal  speculation  and  generous  curiosity,  which  toresaw  a  diffe- 
rent empire  than  that  of  mere  human  nnibition,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary circumnavigation  of  the  world — the  empire  of  civilized  man 
over  brutal  force — and  which  made  him  eager  to  view  places 
which  modem  story  had  brought  into  celebrity,  and  to  visit  coun- 
tries which  the  past  and  the  presenf  cover  with  an  ever-during 
fame!'  Yielding  to  an  impulse  so  laudable,  he  left  Petersburgh 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  1817,  and  took  the  road  to 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  meaning  to  embark  there  fur  Con- 
stantinople:  a  plan,  however,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  havock 
occasioned  by  the  plague  in  that  turbulent  and  ill-fated  city. 

Odessa  (to  which  recent  transactions  have  given  a  considerable 
degree  of  importance)  is  distant  1833  wersts  from  Petersburgh, 
and  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
empire,  bidding  fair  to  realize  the  views  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  wished  to  extend  (he  commerce  of  his  country  on  the  side 
of  Asia.  The  Turkish  fort  of  Gadgibei  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  city ;  it  stood  on  a  high  cliff,  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
commanding  a  great  part  of  the  coastj  with  a  fine  harbour  below. 
A  favourable  report  of  its  situation  being  made  to  government, 
orderw  were  issued  for  the  foundations  of  new  structures;  and, 
with  the  rapidity  which  characterizes  the  architectural  schemes  of 
Russia,  in  1 796  the  Christian  city  of  Odesssi  bevan  to  rise  around 
the  battered  walls  of  the  Mahometan  fortress.  Large  offers,  in  the 
shape  of  personal  privileges,  were  held  out  to  certain  orders  of 
settlers  ;  and  the  exportation  of  grain  to  the  Mediterranean  soon 
produced  a  degree  of  commercial  activity  in  tlie  adjpining 
country.  In  1817  it  ^as  declared  a  free  port;  and  its  population 
is  now  said  to  consist  of  30,0()0  souls. 

From  Odessa,  our  traveller  proceeds  to  Nicolaieff,  which, 1ie 
says,  is  rapidly  improving  under  the  good  government  of  Admiral 
Greig.  This  officer  he  compliments  in  the  highest  style,  as  indeed 
he  docs  all  persons  in  authority :  for  Sir  Robert  is  a  great  courtier, 
and  loses  no  opportunity  of  bestowing  due  praise  on  thoae  from 
whose  protection  or  hospitality  he  has  any  thing  to  expect.  On 
this  occasion,  lie  concludes  his  encomium  by  the  following  judi- 
cious  remark,     '  Without  judgment  in  government  and  ability  in 
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agents,  empires  cannot  be  built  up ;  and  when  up,  without  the 
same  system  they  cannot  long  be  maintained.'  Continuing  his 
route  across  the  steppe,  he  witnessed  one  of  those  destructive 
tires,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  bullock  drivers  or  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  caravans  of  merchandise,  who  halt  for  the  night 
on  the  open  plain,  and  on  departing  in  the  moniing,  neglect  to  extin- 
guish their  fires.  Near  the  town  of  Youchokrak  he  foutid  himself 
in  the  centre  of  such  a  conflagration :  the  actual  road  was  free,  having 
nothing  for  the  devouring  element  to  feed  on;  but  all  around  was 
covered  with  a  moving  mass  of  unquenchable  dame.  The  effect 
produced  was  an  apparently  interminable  avenue,  dividing  a 
volume  of  fire,  which  rolled  over  the  face  of  the  country  with  the 
awful  steadiness  and  majesty  of  an  advancing  ocean. 

At  Mariopol,  Sir  Robert  reached  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof; 
and  journeying  onwards  by  Taganrog  and  Rostow,  being  eager,  as 
he  says,  ^  to  shake  hands,  in  his  own  land,  with  its  illustrious 
Attaman,  the  ever-memorable  Count  Platoff,  he  made  his  glad 
entry,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  into  New  Tcherkask,  the 
present  capital  of  the  Donskoy  country.'  His  arrival  was  the 
subject  of  a  more  general  congratulation  than  falls,  we  suspect, 
to  the  lot  of  most  travellers ; — for,  on  announcing  his  name  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Attaman,  he  was  told  by  that  good  gentleman  that 
his  Excellency  had  only  the  day  before  received  intimation  from 
Petersburgh  that  the  traveller  was  proceeding  to  Persia  by  a  route 
so  distant  fromTcherkask,  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing 
him.  The  Attaman,  thus  unexpectedly  relieved  frOQi  despon- 
dency,'embraced  him,  repeatedly  felicitating  himself  on  the  events, 
whatever  they  might  be,  which  had  induced  the  traveller  to  pass 
through  bis  territory :  and* — but  we  must  cut  short  the  rest  of 
his  civil  speech,  on  which  our  traveller  expatiates  with  prolix 
delight,  and  which  concluded  quite  sentimentally.  *  With  regard 
to  you,  Sir  R.  Porter,  (alluding,'  the  author  says,  *  to  my  matri- 
monial alliance  with  a  Russian  princess,)  the  brother-in-law  of 
Prince  Alexander  Scherbatoff,  he  whose  career  I  have  so  often 
witnessed,  and  now,  with  his  country,  must  ever  lanient  its  early 
termination ! — did  I  not  esteem  you  for  yourself,  you  should, 
for  his  sake,  claim  my  amplest  services.'  ' 

On  the  23d  of  September,  he  left  Tcherkask  under  an  escort 
of  Cossacks,  and  a  little  before  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Alex- 
androff,  reached  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  hill,  from  which,  for 
the  first  time,  he  beheld  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Caucasus. 
The  prospect,  no  doubt,  was  magnificent :  the  author  describes 
the  impression  produced  by  the  first  glimpse  of  that  sublime  range, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

*  I  had  seen  almost  all  the  wildest  and  roost  gigantic  chains  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  but  none  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur 
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of  that  I  now  contemplated.  This  seemed  nature's  bulwark  between 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Elborus,  amongst  whose  rocks  tra- 
dition reports  Prometheus  to  have  been  chained,  stood,  clad  in  primeval 
snows,  a  world  of  mountains  in  itself,  towering  above  all,  its  white  and 
radiant  summits  mingling  with  the  heavens,  while  the  pale  and  count- 
less heads  of  the  subordinate  range,  high  in  themselves  but  far  beneath 
its  altitude,  stretched  along  the  horizon,  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  soft 
fleeces  of  the  clouds.  Several  rough  and  huge  masses  of  black  rock 
rose  from  the  intermediate  plain;  their  size  was  mountainous,  but  being 
viewed  near  the  mighty  Caucasus,  and  compared  with  them  they  ap- 
peared little  more  than  hills ;  yet  the  contrast  was  fine,  their  dark 
brows  giving  greater  effect  to  the  dazzling  summits  which  towered 
above  them.  Poets  hardly  feign  when  they  talk  of  the  Genius  of  a 
place.  I  know  not  who  could  behold  Caucasus,  and  not  feel  the  spirit 
of  its  sublime  solitudes  awing  his  soul.' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  crossed  the  river  Terek,  which 
separates  Russian  Europe  from  Russian  Asia.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  a  convoy,  consisting  of  one  six-pounder,  100  chasseurs,  and 
40  Cossacks,  guarding  the  post  or  mail,  50  chariots  of  salt,  and 
as  many  of  European  merchandise.  There  were  besides  about  a 
dozen  travellers,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  a  few  wheel-carriages 
with  hard  names. 

*We  now,'  Sir  Robert  says,  'approached  the  Wlady-Caucasus, 
the  key  of  the  celebrated  pass  into  Georgia: — the  road  lay  over  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  extensive  plain,  part  of  which  we  had  crossed  the 
day  before,  it  bore  a  direction  due  east;  on  our  right  rolled  the 
Terek,  breaking  over  its  stony  bed  and  washing  with  a  surg^,  rather 
than  a  flowing  stream,  the  rocky  bases  of  the  mountains  which  rise  in 
progressive  acclivities  from  its  bold  shores.  The  day  had  begun  to 
clear  about  noon;  and  the  dark  curtain  of  vapours,  which  had  so 
long  shut  these  stupendous  hills  from  my  sight,  broke  away  into 
a  thousand  masses  of  fleecy  clouds ;  and  as  they  gradually  glided 
downwards,  exhaled  into  ether,  or  separated  across  the  brows  of  the 
mountains,  the  vast  piles  of  Caucasus  were  presented  to  my  view  :  a 
world  of  themselves;  rocky,  rugged,  and  capped  with  snow;  stretching 
east  and  west  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  and  shooting  far  into  the  skies. 
It  was  a  sight  to  make  the  senses  pause;  to  oppress  even  respiration, 
by  the  weight  of  the  impression  on  the  mind,  of  such  vast  overpowering 
sublimity.  The  proud  head  of  Elborus  was  yet  far  distant:  but  it  rosfe 
in  hoary  majesty  above  all,  the  sovereign  of  these  giant  mountains ; 
finely  contrasting  its  silvery  diadem,  the  snow  of  ages,  with  the  blue 
misty  brows  of  its  immediate  subject  range  ;  and  they,  being  yet  partially 
shrouded  in  undissolving  masses  of  white  cloud,  derived  increased 
beauty  from  comparisons  with  the  bold  and  black  forms  of  the  lower 
mountains  nearer  the  plain,  whose  rude  and  towering  tops,  and  almost 
perpendicular  sides,  sublimely  carry  the  astonished  eye  along  the  awful 
picture,  creating  those  feelings  of  terrific  admiration,  to  which  words 
can  give  no  name.' — p.  65, 

From  this  point  the  road  lay  direct  through  the  heart  of  the 
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mountains;   the  troops  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  abandon 

the    field-piece  as  well  as    the    heavy  part  of  the   convoy,   and 

[    lightened  of  tlieir  loads,  they  set  forth  with  '  a  more  volant  mo- 

I   tion.'     The  river  Terek  continued  to  foam  at  the  bottom  of  the 

I  rfjyas;  the  eye  cast  upwards  encountered  still  blacker  and  more 

I  terrible  precipices ;  h\.\%e  projections  of  rocks  hung  from  the  beel- 

K  Kng  steep  of  the  mountain,  and  every  thing  appeared  terrific  and 

I  sublime.     We  are  not  however  informed  of  the  nature  of  these 

I  l^cks ;  but  must  derive  from  other  aourcea,  of  a  more  tame  and 

W  philosophical  character,  our  knowledge  of  their  geological  struc- 

■  tare,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  some  little  relief,  to  descend  for  a 

1'  moment  from  the  dizzy  heights,  in  which  the  warm  fancy  of  Sir 

^  Robert  delights  to  involve  us.    According  to  Engelhardt  and  Parrot 

BC-Reise  in  die    Krym  und  den  Kaukasus  1812,)  the  Terek  rises 

^nwenty-three  wersts  N.  W,  from  Kobi,  between  which  and  Abana, 

^nn  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  '  rocks  consist  of  compact,  grayish 

FMack,  slaty  limestone;  from  that  place  to  Stepan  Zwinda,  por- 

JjIbyTy  and  clay  slate ;  and  from  thence  to  Danel  variously  altei- 

Batitig  beds  of  green-stone,  homblende-slate,  black  compact  trapp, 

gneiss  and  granitic  sienite  occur.     About  Laars  clay  slate  with 

greenstone  is  found,  and  lower  down  from  Kallukina  to  the  foot 

of  the  mountain,  compact  gray,  brown  and  black  limestone.' 

Our  traveller  emerged  from  the  sublime  and  terrific  passes  of 
<  diia  mountain  world,'  without  any  attack  from  the  hordes  who 
.(Kcupy  its  dark  recesses,  or  even  meeting  with  any  of  the  unlo- 
Vard  accidents  which  have  sometimes  befallen  his  less  fortunate 
feredecessors.  In  1785,  Engelmann  escorted  an  embassy  to 
Persia,  through  this  rugged  scenery,  and  employed  eighteen 
hours  iti  crossing  the  mountain,  though  the  distauce  does  not 
BXceed  twelve  miles :  his  party  encountered  many  grievous  dis- 
isters;  their  mules,  carrying  services  of  plate  as  presents  to  the 
King  of  Persia,  fell  over  the  precipices,  and  silver  tureens,  and 
4dishes  were  seen  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  in  piteous  disorder. 
Ae  they  proceeded  with  trembling  steps,  a  tempest  of  wind  arose, 
blowing  immense  drifts  of  snow  in  their  faces,  in  the  midst  of 
^hich  the  Persian  ambassador,  and  his  steward  with  their  horses, 
pandered  over  the  precipice  and  sunk  into  the  abyss!  By  dint 
it  labour  and  ingenuity  the  ambassador  gradually  worked  his  head 
mt  of  the  snow ;  and  the  Cossack  and  Ossetiui  guides,  being  let 
towa,  fastened  ropes  round  his  Excellency,  and  thus  extricated 
lim  from  his  unpleasant  situation.  His  Excellency's  steward, 
~e  believe,  is  there  still. 
'  Teflis,  (the  capital  of  Georgia,y  to  which  this  perilous  pass  con- 
^Cled  our  traveller,  '  stands,'  Sir  Robert  says,  '  at  ihe  font  of  a  line 
■  dark  and  barren  hills,  whose  high  and  cavenied  siiles  gloomily 
bvershailow  it.     Every  house,  every  buildiiig  wiiliin  iu   walli,  n-ems 
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to  share  the  dismal  hue  of  the  surrounding  heights;  for  a  deep  black' 
ness  rests  on  all.  The  hoary  battlements  above,  and  the  still  majestic 
towers  of  the  ancient  citadel ;  the  spires  of  Christian  churches,  and 
other  marks  of  European  residents;  even  their  testimonies  of  past 
grandeur  and  present  consequence,  and  what  is  more,  present  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  could  not,  for  some  time,  erase  the  horrible  dungeon 
impression  of  Asiatic  dirt  and  barbarism,  received  at  first  view  of  the 
town.' — p.  114. 

With  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  arsenal, 
hospital,  churches  and  a  few  villas  in  the  vicinity,  which  have  an 
European  air,  the  rest  of  the  town  is  purely  Asiatic,  consisting  of 
low  flat  roofed  dingy  dwellings,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
are  exceedingly  small :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  full  of  mud 
in  wet  weather,  and  intolerably  dusty  during  the  dry  season.  The 
hot  springs,  which  have  given  celebrity  to  Teflis,  rise  in  the  aC^a^ 
cent  heights,  and  mingling  with  a  cool  mountain-torrent,  flow  in 
a  deep  ravine  at  one  extremity  of  the  bazar.  The  public  baths 
are  situated  at  this  spot ;  the  waters.  Sir  Robert  says,  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  the  stench,  disorder  and  filth  of 
the  place  offensive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  bath  for  the 
men  is  vaulted  ;  that  appropriated  to  the  ladies  is  a  vast  cavern, 
gloomily  lighted,  and  smelling  most  potently  of  sulphur.  Through 
dim  filmy  vapours,  wreathing  like  smoke  over  the  surface  of  a  boil- 
ing cauldron,  our  traveller,  who  regards  no  inconvenience  where  a 
laudable  curiosity  is  to  be  gratified,  explored  his  '  uncouth  way' 
and  beheld  the  figures  of  the  Georgian  Yen  uses  in  various  atti- 
tudes, performing  their  ablutions.  Some  were  disrobing  apart; 
others  were  sitting  or  lying  on  a  stone  divan  spread  with  carpets, 
and  attended  by  servants  employed  in  making  up  their  persons, 
blackening  their  hair,  eye- brows  and  eye-lashes,  and  painting,  or 
rather  enamelling,  their  faces. 

An  entertainment  of  another  kind  awaited  him.  Before  he 
quitted  Teflis,  General  YarmolloiF,  the  governor  of  Georgia,  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  and  received  our  traveller  with  singular 
kindness.  At  his  house,  *  the  sunshine  of  which,' he  says,  '  over- 
,came  the  gloom  of  the  city,'  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  dances  of  the  Georgians  as  well  as  of  some  noble  Circassians 
who  were  on  a  visit  there ;  both  exhibitions  appear  to  have  been 
grotes(]^ue,  ungraceful,  and  somewhat  indecorous.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Sir  Robert  (seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  spectacle  before  hini) 
launches  into  some  kindred  details  on  the  frank  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Circassians  :  among  other  things,  he  tells  us  thatj 
'  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  one  of  their  abodes,  his  host  orders 
one  of  his  daughters  to  do  the  honours  of  his  reception,  to  take 
care  of  his  horse  and  baggage,  to  prepare  his  meals,  and,  when 
night  comes  on,  to  share  his  bed.     The  refusal  of  the  latter  pact 

of 
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of  the  entertaiiiment  would  be  considered  as  a  great  affront  to  the 
young  lady,  as  well  as  to  her  father/ 

The  skies  were  beginning  to  clear , towards  the  7tli  of  Novem- 
ber, wh^i  Sir  Robert  left  Teflis,  on  his  way  to  Persia.  At  the 
town  of  Gumri,  a  strong  Russian  post,  he  found  himself  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  'J^urkish  frontier:  here  he  exchanged  his 
European  or  Cossack  escort  for  one  consisting  entirely  of  natives. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  '  murderous-looking  band,'  com- 
manded by  '  a  brawny  determined  visaged  man,'  who  wore  round 
his  neck  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  dressed  in 
a  mixed  fashion,  half  Georgian,  half  Turkish,  he  ventured  to  cross 
the  Turkish  lines,  though  unprovided  with  a  passport,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  ruins  of  Anni,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Armenia.  On  entering  the  city,  he  found  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  covered  with  hewn  stones,  broken  columns,  shattered 
but  highly  ornamented  friezes,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence. We  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  did  not  make  a 
jfketch  of  the  spot ;  a  slight  outline  would  have  been  more  valuable 
und  mfinitely  more  intelligible  than  all  his  laboured  description ; 
. — but  his  work  strikes  us  as  singularly  deficient,  particularly  when 
considered  as  the  production  of  so  skilful  an  artist,  in  views 
.of  places;  nor  are  those  with  which  we  are  indulged  by  any 
j^neans  well  engraved.  His  reflections,  however,  on  the  scene  be- 
fore him  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Mt  is  not  in  language  to  describe  the  eflect  on  the  mind,  in  visiting 
one  of  these  places.  The  space,  over  which  the  eye  wanders,  all  marked 
with  memorials  of  the  past ;  but  where  no  pillar,  nor  dome,  nor  house- 
hold wall  of  any  kind,  however  fallen,  yet  remain  to  give  a  feeling  of 
some  present  existence  of  the  place,  even  by  a  progress  in  decay  ;  all, 
here,  is  finished  ;  buried  under  heaps  of  earth;  the  graves,  not  of  th«t 

f>eople  alone,  but  of  their  houses,  temples,  palaces ;  all  lying  in  death- 
ike  entombment.     At  Anni,  1  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  superb 
monument  of  Armenian  greatness ;  at  Adashir,  1  stood  over  its  grave. 
Go  where  one  will,  for  lessons  of  time's  revolutions,  the  brevity  of  hu- 
man life,  the  nothingness  of  man's  ambition  ;'  they  no  where  can  strike 
.upon  the  heart  like  a  single  glance  cast  on  o|)e  of  these  motionless,  life- 
.  deserted  "  cities  of  the  silent." ' — 

ft 

On  passing  the  river  Akhoor,  he  entered  the  Persian  territory, 

and  soon  after  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  double  head  of  Mount 

Ararat.     He  describes  the  tract  of  country  over  which  he  now 

travelled,  as  one  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  far  surpassing  ui 

•  desolation  the  wildest  steppes  of  Russia.     As  he  continued  his 

route,  Ararat  assumed  a  more  imposing  character,  appearing  as 

if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled  upon  each 

'  other  to  form  this  one  sublime  immensity  of  earth,  rock,  and 

-sfiow.     Having  reposed  himself  in  the  Armenian  monastery  of 

k  F  F  4  Eitch- 
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Eitch-mai-adzeny  and  admired  its  precious  relics,  (the  stone  on 
"which  St.  Gregory  sat,  and  the  spear^head  with  which  Ae  soldier 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Lord,)  he  pursued  his  road  towards  the 
province  of  Erivan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  the  capital  of  which,  however,  furnishes  no  exception 
to  the  state  of  the  other  towns  which  he  had  seen  on  his  waj 
from  Wlady  Caucasus. 

On  his  approach  to  Tahreez,  the  principal  residence  of  Abbas 
Mirza,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Persian  empire,  hcTwas  met  by 
some  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  were  here  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  new  troops  according  to  the  European  mode. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  would  bestow  a  few  words, 
though  little  or  no  mformation  is  to  be  obtained  concerning  it 
from  the  ponderous  volume  of  our  author.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  had  Persia  been  placed  where  Turkey  is,  in  close 
contact  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  would  by  this  time  have 
become  entirely  European ;  and  it  might  not  now  have  been  a 
question  of  policy,  whether  to  connive  at  the  atrocities  of  the  law- 
less hordes  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  to  assist  his  Christian  sub- 
jects in  their  attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  oppres- 
aion. 

The  Persians  have,  in  all  ages,  been  distinguished  for  a  mili- 
tary character,  but,  though  valiant,  they  possessed  no  regular 
discipline :  being,  however,  not  so  jealous  as  the  Turks,  on  the 
score  of  innovation  in  military  and  religious  matters,  they  have 
^recently  made  considerable  advances  towards  improvement.    It  is 
true,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  enterprize  and  liberal  views  of  the 
present  Prince,  Abbas  Mirza,  that  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  its  actual  state  of  perfection;  but  it  would  appear  that  attempts 
to  effect  the  same  object  had  been  made  by  former  rulers  of 
the  country.     The  corps  of  infantry  which  the  Shah,  Abbas  the 
Great,  raised,  in  l602,  to  render  himself  independent  of  his  turbu- 
lent chiefs,  and  to  oppose  the  Turkish  janissaries,  probably  owed 
its  discipline  to  the  counsel  and  aid  of  two  English  knights,  Sir 
Robert  and  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  and  their  military  followers. 
The  following  passage,  written  by  a  contemporary,  appears  to 
prove  this  fact. 

.  *  The  mightie  Ottoman,  terror  of  the  Christian  world,  quaketh  of  a 
Sherley  fever,  and  gives  hopes  of  approaching  fates :  the  prevailing 
Persian  hath  learned  Sherleian  arts  of  war,  and  he,  which  before  knew 
not  the  use  of  ordnance,  hath  now  dve  hundred  pieces  of  brasse,  and 
sixty  thousand  musketiers :  so  that  ihey,  which  at  hand  with  the  sword 
were  before  dreadful  to  the  Turkes,  now  also  in  remoter  blowes  and 
•sulfurian  arts,  are  growne  terrible/ — Purckas*  PilgrimSy  vol.  ii.  p.  ISOfi. 

About  a  century  after  this,  Nadir  Shah,  reflecting  that  the  ad- 
vantages 
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Bmntages  obtaineii  by  tlie  Europeans  over  the  Turks  resulted  from 
faie  order  and  regularity  with  which  thej  made  war,  secretly  pro-' 
cured  some  French  officers,  and  begun  by  placing  the  artillery 
under  their  management.  He  reformed  his  cavalry;  divided  his 
army  into  brigades,  battalions,  and  companies;  created  inferior 
officers,  and  separated  his  infantry  into  regiments  of  the  line  and 
sfaarp-sliooters.  After  his  death,  the  troops  fell  again  into  disor- 
ganization ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  with  Russia,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  military  skill  which  they  bad  acquired  would  have  been 
lost,  and  the  Turks  regained  possession  of  Aderbidjan  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  Nadir.  Aga-Mohanimed-Kban,  though  - 
he  signalized  himself  in  his  various  ejfpeditions  into  Kliorassan 
and  Georgia,  did  little  for  the  discipline  of  the  army:  a  tthort 
time  after  his  decease,  however,  some  Russian  deserters  were  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  governor  of  Tabreez,  where  they 
attempted  to  organize  a  few  battalions ;  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  indifferent  success. 

1      Hitherto  the  Persian  armies  were  solel;^  composed  of  irregu- 

fW  infantry  and  some  bands  of  cavalry  ;  their  artillery  consisted  of 

what  are  called   Zumbooruks  (swivels)  fixed  to  the   backs  of 

piumels,  and  carrying  balls  from  one  to  two  pounds  weight;   but 

*^  '"'    year  1800,  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had  been  sent  into  Azerbid- 

I  direct  the  military  operations  of  that  province,  employed  a 

:w  Russian  deserters,  who  had  recently  come  over  to  him,  to 

irm  and  organize  different  corps. 

His  first  essays  in  discipline  were  not,  however,  attended  with 
luch  success,  as  he  had  to  cbmbat  the  prejudices  of  liie  Persian 

:ruits,  who  unanimously  rejected  the  proposal  of  being  assimi- 
d  in  any  manner  to  the  Fireiigees,  ( Europeans)  and  above  all  to 
Russians,  whom  they  more  especially  affected  to  despise.  The 
IPrince  therefore  began  by  setting  the  example ;  he  adopted  the 
dress  of  a  soldier,  and  submitted  to  learn  the  military  exercise 
from  a  Russian.  He  had  hardly,  however,  succeeded  in  teaching 
a  few  of  bis  men  the  platoon  exercise,  to  march  abreast,  and  to 
■wheel  at  the  word  of  command,  when  the  opportune  arrival  of 
lUie  French  embassy  from  Buonaparte  supplied  him  with  a  nmn- 
tier  of  able  and  active  officers,  who,  being  put  in  command  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  advanced  his  views  to  the  utmost  of  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  Prince  subsequently  raised  a  corps  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  of  the  Madras  army,  (who  ac- 
companied the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,)  to  whom  he  gave 
full  power  to  fashion  and  equip  his  recruits  in  any  manner  he  chose, 
with  the  single  excepUon  of  cutting  off  their  beards.  On  this  point 
he'WM  inexorable;  nor  would  the  sacrifice  ever  have  taken  place 
^^^-  had 
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YaA  not  a  powder-horn  exploded  in  the  hands  of  a  gunner  luckily 
gifted  with  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of  beard,  which  was  in  an 
instant  blown  away  from  his  chin.  The  Lieutenant  produced  the 
scorched  and  mutilated  wretch  before  the  Prince,  who  was  so 
struck  with  his  woeful  appearance  that  he  conceded  the  long- 
contested  curtailment. 

The  character  of  this  prhice,  as  given  by  Mr.  Morier,  (the  able 
and  interesting  account  of  whose  Second  Journey  into  Persia, dr- 
cunuftances,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  explain,  prevented  us  from 
noticing  before,)  is  highly  favourable  both  to  his  talenta  and  jdis- 
positiou.  We  are  indebted  to  the. observations  of  this  gentleman 
for  some  of  the  details  which  we  have  given  of  the  military  state; 
of  'Persia ;  and  have  been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  proof  of  the 
actual  improvement  of  the  natives  in  the  art  of  war,  deduced  from 
an  anecdote  related  to  him  by  Abbas  Mirza,  in  a  conversation  on 
the  policy  of  declaring  hostilities  against  the  Uzbeg  Tartars.  It 
was  suggested  that  an  easy  victory  might  be  obtained  over  these 
people,  possessed  as  the  Persians  now  were  of  a  good  artillery. 
*  Ah,'  said  the  Prince,  ^  it  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  matter — 
what  do  they  know  of  guns  or  manoeuvres,  and  of  firing  ten  times 
in  a  minute  ?  I  recollect  the  time  when  the  Persians  were  as  bad 
as  they;  my  father,  Ali-Shah,  once  besieged  a  fort,  and  had  with 
him  one  gun,  with  only  three  balls,  and  even  this  was  reckoned  ex- 
traordinary. He  fired  oft'  two  balls  at  the  fort,  and  then  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender.  The  besieged,  who  knew  that  he  had  only 
one  ball  left,  sent  him  this  answer : — For  God's  sake;  tire  off  your 
other  ball  at  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  free  of  you  altogether.' 

Among  the  most  striking  buildings  of  Tabreez,  Sir  Robert  places 
the  massy  towers  of  an  ancient  fortress.  '  In  traversing  the  inte- 
rior of  these  ruins,'  he  says, '  we  found  several  spacious.aud  vaulted 
apartments,^  much  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground ;  and 
near  to  them  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  mosque.  Heaps  of 
tiles,  of  dust  and  of  furnace- made  bricks,  fill  up  its  shattered 
walls;  mixed,  in  many  places,  with  pieces  of  the  white  transpa- 
rent marble,  so  renowned  by  the  name  of  Tabreez  marble,  and 
which  is  dug  from  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Ourmia.' 

Sir  Robert  is  here  in  an  error;  this  marble  is  not  dug  from 
the  mountains,  but  procured  from  what  are  called  the  PetriJaC' 
iiom,  at  Shirameen,  a  village  not  far  from  the  Lake.  A  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting  description  of  this  singular  place  is  given  by 
Mr.  Morier,  whose  good  fortune  led  him  to  the  spot. 

*  This  natural  curiosity  consists  of  certain  extraordinary  ponds,  or 
plashes,  whose  indolent  waters,  by  a  slow  and  regular  process,  stagnate, 
concrete  and  petrify,  and  produce  thai  beautiful  transparent  stone,  com- 

monly 
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monly  called  Tabriz  marble,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  most  of  the  bu- 
rial places  in  Persia,  and  which  forms  a  chief  ornament  in  all  the 
buildings  of  note  throughout  the  country.  '  These  ponds,  which  are  si- 
tuated close  to  one  another,  are  contained  in  a  circumference  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  their  position  is  marked  by  confused  heaps  and  mounds 
of  the  stone,  which  have  accumulated  as  the  excavations  have  in- 
creased. We  had  seen  nothing  in  Persia  yet  which  was  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  than  this,  and  I  never  so  much  re- 
gretted my  ignorance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  because  I  felt  that  it  is 
of  consequence  they  should  be  brought  into  notice  by  scientific  obser- 
vation. However,  rather  than  omit  all  description  of  a  spot  which, 
perhaps,  no  Europeans  but  ourselves  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, and  on  which  therefore  we  are  bound  (injustice  to  those  op- 
portunities) not  to  withhold  the  fnformation  which  we- obtained,  J  will 
venture  to  give  the  following  notes  of  our  visit,  relying  upon  the  can- 
dour and  the  science  of  my  readers  to  fill  up  my  imperfect  outline: — 
On  approaching  the  spot  the  ground  has  a  hollow  sound,  with  a  parti- 
cularly dreary  and  calcined  appearance,  and  when  upon  it  a  strong  mi- 
neral smell  arises  from  the  ponds.  The  process  of  petrifaction  is  to  be 
traced  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  termination.  In  one  part  the  water 
is  clear;  in  a  second  it  appears  thicker  and  stagnant;  in  a  third  quite 
black,  and  in  its  last  stage  is  white,  like  a  hoar  frost.  Indeed  a  petri- 
fied pond  looks  like  frozen  water,  and  before  the  operation  is  quite 
finished,  a  stone  slightly  thrown  upon  it  breaks  the  outer  coating,  and 
causes  the  black  water  underneath  to  exude.  Where  the  operation  i» 
complete  a  stone  makes  no  impression,  and  a  man  may  walk  upon  it 
without  wetting  his  shoes.  Wherever  the  petrifaction  has  been  hewn 
into,  the  curious  progress  of  the  concretion  isclearly  seen,  and  shoWs 
itself  like  sheets  of  rough  paper  placed  one  over  the  other  in  accumu- 
lated layers.  Such  is  the  constant  tendency  of  this  water  to  become 
stone,  that  where  it  exudes  from  the  ground  in  bubbles,  the  petrifac- 
tion assumes  a  globular  shape,  as  if  the  bubbles  of  a  spring,  by  a  stroke 
of  magic,  had  been  arrested  in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into 
marble.  The  substance  thus'produced  is  brittle,  transparent,  and  some- 
times most  richly  streaked  with  green,  red  and  copper-coloured  veins. 
It  admits  of  being  cut  into  immense  slabs,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The 
present  royal  family  of  Persia,  whose  princes  do  not  spend  large  sums  in 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  have  not  carried  away  much  of 
the  stone;  but  some  immense  slabs  which  were  cut  by  Nadir  Shah,  and 
now  lie  neglected  amongst  innumerable  fragments,  show  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view.  So  much  is  this  stone  ^looked  upon  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  that  none  but  the  King,  his  sons,  and  persons  privileged  by 
special  firman,  are  permitted  to  excavate;  and  such  is  the  ascendancy 
of  pride  over  avarice,  that  the  scheme  of  farming  it  to  the  highest  bidder 
does  not  seem  to  Have  ever  come  within  the  calculations  of  its  present 
possessors.' — p.  286, 

The  waters  of  Ourmia  have  been  analysed  in  this  country,  and 
show  a  degree  of  ^  saline  impregnation  greater  than  that  of  any 

other 
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other  lake,  with  the  eiception  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  specific  gra- 
Tity  of  which  is  121 1,  while  that  of  lake  Ourmia  was  found 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  examined  a  specimen  sent  home  by  the 
late  Mr.  Browne,  to  be  1165*07*  Salt  lakes,  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  ocean,  are  by  no  means  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; the  water  of  this  last  is  so  nearly  saturated  that  it  begins 
to  deposit  crystals  the  moment  that  beat  is  applied  to  it.  It 
contams  no  lime,  but  yields  about  twenty  times  as  much  sulphuric 
acid,  and  six  times  as  much  muriatic  acid,  as  sea-water  does. 
No  fish  can  live  in  it ;  the  surface,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been 
stated,  incrusted  with  salt,  but  appears  as  pellucid  as  that  of  the 
clearest  rivulet. 

These  curious  objects  of  natural  history  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  particular  charms  for  our  traveller;  and  fortunately 
Abbas  Mirza  (on  whom  he  dwells  with  great  complacency)  did 
him  the  honour  to  invite  him  to  join  his  suite  on  the  visit  he  was 
about  to  make  to  Taheran,  whither  the  king  had  ordered  him  to 
repair,  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Nowroose. 
The  severity  of  the  cold  at  Tabreez  was  greater  than  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it  in  this  part  of  Persia. 

*  Scarcely  a  day  passes  (Sir  Robert  says)  without  one  or  two  persons 
being  found  frosen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  instances/ 
which  happened  during  my  stay  at  Tabreez  were  particularly  distress- 
ing; and  amongst  them  was  the  perishing  of  three  women  and  two  inen, 
with  Ave  asses  belonging  to  them,  which  had  taken  shelter  from  a  sud^ 
den  drift  of  snow  and  wind  under  an  arch  of  the  Augi  bridge.  They 
were  discovered  after  the  storm  had  subsided  perfectly  dead,  and  as 
stiff  as  the  blocks  of  ice  which  lay  on  each  side  of  them.  Another  ca- 
lamity of  the  kind  I  shall  mention,  as  having  a  circumstance  of  greatly 
augmented  pain  connected  with  it.  The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities 
in  Persia  are  shut  a  little  after  sun-set  and  re-opened  at  sun-rise. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  injunction,  and  carelessness  or  unavoidable  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  travellers,  often  subject  them  to  the  inconvenience 
of  reaching  the  gates  when  they  are  closed.  Hence  they  must  stay 
without  till  morning.  And  during  the  inclement  season,  at  openii]|r  the 
gates,  very  often  a  terrible  scene  of  death  unfolds  itself  close  to  the 
threshold;  old  and  young,  animals  and  children,  lying  one  lifeless  heap. 
But  the  particular  instance  I  would  now  recount  relates  to  a  solitary 
traveller,  who  had  performed  a  long  journey  on  his  own  horse,  a  mem- 
ber of  their  families  to  which  these  people  are  eminently  attached. 
When  he  arrived  at  Tabreez  the  ingress  was  already  barred.  The 
night  was  one  of  the  severest  which  had  been  known ;  and  the  poor 
man,  to  save  himself  from  the  fatal  effects  he  too  surely  anticipated, 
pierced  his  faithful  horse  with  his  dagger,  and  ripping  up  its  body, 
thrust  himself  itito  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  the  warmth  which  might  re- 
main preserving  his  own  vital  heat  till  the  morning;  but  in  the  morning, 

when 
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when  the  gates  were  opened,  he  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  this  hor- 
rible shroud/ — p.  247,  248. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  he  accompanied  the  prince  (who  was 
escorted  by  a  little  army)  on  his  journey  to  Teheran,  by  the  route 
of  Mianna  and  Casvin.  On  the  way  they  passed  the  spot  where 
the  unfortunate  Browne  was  murdered,  the  interesting  circum« 
stances  of  which  melancholy  event  are  related  as  follows. 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  research,  with  a  perse- 
vering industry  in  acquiring  the  means  of  pursuing  his  object  equal  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  with  which  he  breasted  every  difficulty  in  his 
way.  Previous  to  his  going  to  Persia,  he  had  stopped  some  time  in 
Constantinople  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  before 
he  left  that  city  he  spoke  it  like  a  native.  From  a  mistaken  idea  of 
facilitating  his  progress  amongst  the  different  Asiatic  nations  through 
which  he  might  have  occasion  to  pass  in  the  route  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself,  he  assumed  the  Turkish  dress.  Being  thus  equipped,  he  set 
forward  with  an  intent  to  penetrate  through  Khorassan,  and  thence 
visit  the  unexplored  and  dangerous  regions  south  gf  the  Caspian,  clo- 
sing his  researches  in  that  direction  at  Astrakhan.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  Persian  journey,  he  had  a  conference  with  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  ambassador  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  at  Oujon  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Persian  king.  So  little  was  danger  from  attacks  of 
any  kind  apprehended  by  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  country,  that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  suggested  as  likely  to 
meet  him,  and  accordingly  he  proceeded  in  full  confidence.  Having 
reached  this  pass  of  Irak,  he  stopped  at  the  caravansary  I  have  just  de- 
scribed to  take  a  little  refreshment.  That  over,  he  remounted  his 
horse,  and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  the  articles  he  had  been 
using,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  forward  along  the  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Browne  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a  mile  when  suddenly 
two  men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him,  one  of  whom,  with  a  blow  from 
a  club,  before  he  was  aware,  struck  him  senseless  from  his  horse.  Se- 
veral other  villains  at  the  same  instant  sprang  from  hollows  in  the  hills, 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  At  this  moment  they  offered  him  no 
further  personal  violence;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
Stupor  occasioned  by  the  first  mode  of  attack,  he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  robbers  plundering  both  his  baggage  and  his  servant,  the  man 
having  come  forward  on  the  road  in  obedience  to  the  commafids  of  his 
master.  When  the  depredators  found  their  victim  restored  to  obser- 
vation, they  told  him  it  was  their  intention  to  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
but  that  was  not  the  place  where  the  final  stroke  should  be  made. 
Mr.  Browne,  incapable  of  resistance,  calmly  listened  to  his  own  sen- 
tence, but  entreated  them  to  spare  his  poor  servant,  and  allow  him  to 
•<]epart  with  his  papers,  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  them.  All  this 
they  granted :  and,  what  may  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  these 
ferocious  brigands,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  arms  must  be  as  the  staff 
of  life,  made  the  man  a  present  of  his  master's  pistols  and  double-bar- 
relled gun  ;  but  they  were  English,  and  the  marks  mi^ht  have  betrayed 
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the  new  possessors.  These  singular  rubbers  then  permitted  Mr.  Browi 
to  tec  his  servant  safe  out  of  sight,  bclbvc  they  laid  further  bands  on 
himself,  after  which  ihej  carried  him,  and  the  property  they  had  re- 
served for  ibemselves,  into  a  \alley  on  ihc  opposite  side  of  ihe  Kiwi- 
luuzan,  and  wilhoul  further  parley  terminated  his  existence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  sirangulatioii.  They  stripped  his  corpse  of  every  part  of  its 
raiment,  uiid  then  left  it  oti  the  open  ground  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  servant  meanwhile  made  the  beat  of  his  way  !□- 
wants  Tabrt»:ii,  where  he  relitted  the  tulc  I  have  just  told.' — pp.  3o8 — 
970. 

As  they  approached  Casvin,  the  cold,  together  witli  the  snow, 
gradually  disappeared ;  numerous  nourishing  villages  were  seen 
amongst  rich  traets  of  land,  th;it  already  began  to  put  forth  the 
promise  of  an  early  and  abundant  liarvest.  The  plain  of  Casvin 
extends  south-cast  beyond  Taherau  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty  line  of 
mountains  soulli  of  the  Caspian,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
famous  pass  of  Kawar,  anciently  called  the  Straits  of  the  Caspian. 
Ho  regular  path  conGued  their  line  of  march  ;  so  that  the  horse- 
men galloped  to  and  fro,  throwing  tlie  f/^mV/,  firing  tlieir  pistols, 
shaking  their  long  bamboo  lances,  and  affecting  to  skirmish. 

Before  tbey  reached  Taberan,  they  received  iutetligence  of  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Drummond  Campbell,  a  friend  of  the  author,  who 
was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  in  Persia,  and  in  seeing 
whom  Sir  Robert  anticipated  much  pleasure.  For  the  benctit  of 
his  health,  he  had  removed  to  the  village  of  Kund,  a  salubrious 
spot,  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  north  of 
Taberan,  and  thither  the  author  went  with  Dr.  de  la  Fosse  to  pay 
him  a  visit. 

'  The  tiifjht  was  beautiful;  a  bright  moon,  through  as  clear  a  sky, 
cheering  us  im  our  way.  It  was  past  midnight  before  we  reacbed  ibe 
quarters  of  poor  Cumpbell.  He  was  asleep  when  we  arrived,  and  be- 
ing careful  not  to  have  him  disturbed,  we  did  not  see  him  till  Gi-e 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  When  I  entered  his  melancholy  chamber, 
and  again  took  my  friend  by  the  hand,  1  was  shucked  to  lind  him  far 
more  reduced  than  even  the  messenger  had  described.  His  pleasure 
wus  great  al  the  sight  of  us,  and  we  did  our  best  to  enliven  him  with 
hopes  uf  recovery.  But  he  ^hook  his  head,  though  with  a  kind  smile, 
that  shciwed  his  resignation  and  feeling  of  our  motive  in  thus  seeking  to 
cheer  him.  Our  visit  was  short,  but  yet  as  long  as  his  weak  state  could 
bear;  and  we  started  early  that  Dr.  de  la  Fosse  might  make  bis  report 
of  our  friend  to  the  prince  before  be  should  be  encumbered  by  the  ce- 
remonies of  his  approach  t"  Teheran.' — p.  305. 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  soon  after  died,  and  Sir  Robert 
indulges  in  lamentations  over  his  fate,  highly  creditable  to  his 
feelings;  though  we  camiot  well  understand  him,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  during  the  spring  atTaheran,  he  often  thought  of  his 
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poor  friendy  and  wished  that  he  could  have  borne  the  last  linger- 
ing severities  of  departing  winter  a  little  longer,  to  have  inhaled 
new  life  in. the  bahny  relentiqg  of  nature  :  for,  says  he,  *  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  never 
mounts  to  more  than  70  or  80  in  the  shade;'  a  degree  of  heat 
little  short  of  boiling  water! — so  dangeious  is  it  for  the  unlearned 
to  meddle  even  with  the  most  trifling  matters  of  science. 

Between  Taheran  and  Ispahan  he  crossed  one  of  those  im-> 
mense  deserts  of  salt  which  abound  in  Persia.  That  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Heirmund  river  in  Seistan  to  the 
range  of  hills  which  divide  that  province  from  Lower  Mekran,  is 
400  miles  long  and  (^(X)  miles  broad ;  another,  as  large,  is  met 
with  to  the  north,  reaching  from  Koom  and  Kashan  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mazanderan  and  Khorassan.  This  extensive  waste  en- 
circles the  sea  of.  Zereli,  and  in  its  dry  parts  presents  to  the  eye 
either  a  crusted  coat  of  brittle  earth,  or  a  succession  of  sand  hills 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  waves,  formed  of  impalpable  red 
particles  that  are  driven  about  by  the  violent  north-west  winds 
which  prevail  in  summer.  '^Fhe  coim tries  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  dreadful  wilds  are  subject  to  extreme  heat,  the  thermo- 
meter of  Fahrenheit  sometimes  standing  at  1^5^  in  a  tent.  Of 
Persia  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  its  chief  features  are  nume- 
rous chains  of  n)ountains  and  large  tracts  of  desert,  amidst  which 
are  interspersed  beautiful  vallies  and  rich  pasture  lands.  Except  in 
the  province  of  Mazanderan,  where  extensive  forests  are  found,  the 
mountains  are  generally  bare,  or  thinly  covered  with  underwood. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  description  of 
the  traveller's  arrival  at  Ispahan,  and  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
On  the  former  subject,  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  on  the 
latter  he  has  bestowed  great  pains,  and  indeed  it  forms  by  far  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  his  work. 

In  the  plain  of  Merdasht,  which  is  watered  on  the  south-west 
by  the  river  Bend-emir,  the  ancient  A  raxes,  stands  '  the  Throne 
of  Jemsheed,'  as  the  natives  call  these  immense  ruins,  now 
•  generally  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Darius,  to 
which  '  the  Macedonian  madman'  set  fire  in  a  fit  of  drunken  re- 
velry, and  which  was  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures,  of  the  ancient  world.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings,  or  in  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  on  the 
rocks,  that  can  be  compared  with  the  exquisite  specimens  of 
Grecian  art,  still  it  is  impossible  to  behold  the  remains  of  Per- 
sepolis without  emotions  of  rapture  and  surprize.  The  wealth 
of  an  unboui^ded  empire  was  exhausted  in  their  construction ;  they 
were  adorned  with  every  ornament  that  the  art  of  the  old  world 
could  supply,  and  their  history  yet  lives  on  the  imperishable  mate- 
rials 
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riuls  of  wliirli  they  were  built.  The  palaco,  llie  face  of  the  oioud- 
tain  m  tlie  foot  of  wbich  it  \a  situated,  and  many  of  the  rocks  in 
its  vii-'iiiity,  mre  omameiited  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture;  and 
afford  Htiiple  evidence,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes,  that  the 
Penians  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  by  the  graving  tool  boA 
their  rt'ligioua  ceremonies  and  the  principal  events  of  their  history. 

The  impression  made  on  Sir  Robert  Porter  by  the  first  sight  of 
these  celebrated  monuments  was  that,  both  en  masse  and  in  detail, 
they  bore  a  strong  reseniblatice  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt. 
The  artiticial  plane  which  supports  the  ruins  of  this  immense  cita- 
del, as  he  calls  it,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape ;  but  nothing  can 
transcend  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  construction.  Its  steep 
faces  are  formed  of  dark  grey  marble,  cut  into  gigantic  blocks, 
exquisitely  polished,  and,  without  the  aid  of  mortar,  titled  to 
each  oilier  with  such  admirable  precision,  that  when  first  com- 
pleted, the  platform  must  have  appeared  as  part  of  the  solid 
mountain  itself,  levelled  (o  become  a  foundation  for  a  structure, 
many  of  whose  proud  columns  still  remain  erect.  A  flight  of 
steps,  situated  in  its  western  face,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  plat- 
form, and  is  so  stupendous,  and  on  a  scale  of  such  astonishing 
magnificence,  as  fully  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  corresponding 
forms  of  vastness  and  grandeur  to  be  met  with  above. 

On  reaching  the  platform,  the  first  objects  that  strike  the  eye 
are  the  lofty  sides  of  an  enormous  portal,  the  interior  faces  of 
whose  walls  are  sculptured  into  the  forms  of  two  colossal  qti»« 
drupeds,  that  on  a  nearer  apj}roach  were  found  to  represent  bulls. 
The  loss  of  the  heads  deprived  the  traveller  of  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  they  had  one  or  two  horns  ;  but  he  thinks,  from 
what  he  has  seen  in  other  symbolical  animals  of  the  same  kjnd  in 
Persia,  that  they  were  represented  with  only  one.  Around  the 
necks  of  these  bucolic  ifentinel3(as  Sir  Robert  classically  calls  them) 
are  broad  collars  of  roses,  executed  with  the  most  crifical  nicrfy; 
and  in  the  very  spirited  delineations  which  he  gives  of  them,  be  luis 
been  elaborate,  even  to  a  hair,  in  copying  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  that  proud  epoch  of  Persian  sculpture.  At  the  distance  of 
twenty-four  feet,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  porta),  once  stood  four  ' 
magnificent  columns  ;  they  were  all  erect  in  the  time  of  Chardin, 
but  two  only  now  remain.  At  an  equal  distance  is  another  portal, 
the  inner  sides  of  which  are  also  sculptured,  but  the  animals  re- 
|>resented  are  of  very  extraordinary  formation,  of  gigantic  propoiu  I 
tions,  and  monstrous  appearance.  They  have  the  bodies  and  legs 
ofbulls,  (with  enormous  wings,)  and  the  faces  of  men.  The  blind 
zeal  of  the  Moslems  has  miserably  mutilated  the  features,  yet 
enough  remains  to  exhibit  a  severe  and  majestic  expression  of 
countenance,  to  which  a  long  and  carefully  curled  beard  does    . 
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not  8  little  contribute.  Sir  Robert  asserts  tliat  tliis  is  i 
only  apecimen  known  to  exist  iii  Persia  where  the  hum 
bestial  form  are  conjoined;  and  he  thinks  that  this  singular  I 
hieroglyphic  may  with  great  probability  be  attributed  to  Cyrutf,3 
whose  empire  over  the  East  was  prophesied  by  t)zelciel,  under  aJ 
similar  tigiire,  upwards  of  fifty  years  before  his  itccession.  I 

An  expanse  of  l62  feet  hes between  this  portal  and  the  niagni"4 
ficeut  terrace  that  supports  the  multitude  of  columns,  from  whick'« 
the  spot  has  derived  its  appellation  of  C7ff/jo/-nff)mr,  or  '  the  Palace  I 
of  Forty  Pillars.'  A  superb  approach,  consisting  of  u  double  stair-  m 
case,  projects  considerably  before  the  northern  face  of  the  terracty^ 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  212  feet;  at  each  extremity,  east  ami  J 
west,  rises  another  range  of  steps ;  again  in  the  middle,  projecting- 1 
from  it  eighteen  feet,  appear  two  smaller  flights,  rising  from  thbA 
same  points.  The  whole  front  of  the  advanced  range  is  covered  J 
with  sculpture,  which  Sir  Robert  esamJned  with  great  care,  distio-  J 
guishing  the  peculiarities  of  every  tigure,  and  copying  them  as  dis«  J 
tinctiy  and  with  as  much  fidelity  as  he  could.  The  space  imme>-J 
diately  under  the  landing-place  is  divided  into  three  compartments:-! 
the  centre  one  has  a  plain  surface;  to  the  left  are  four  standings 
figures,  habited  in  long  rubes,  holding  a  spear  iu  an  upright  posi-l 
tioa  iu  both  hands ;  from  the  left  shoulder  hang  a  bow  and  i 
quiver.  The  nicety  with  which  the  details  are  executed,  reudet'J 
these  sculptures  particularly  interesting  to  the  historian;  the^  I 
mark  the  costume  of  the  time  and  people,  their  progress  in  the  j 
form,  variety,  and  use  of  arms,  and  indicate  with  clearness  the  1 
ancient  method  of  stringing  the  bow,  and  the  manner  of  attaching  J 
the  leather  cover  to  the  quiver,  to  protect  the  feathers  of  the  J 
arrows  from  damage.  All  these  peculiarities  of  archery,  the  tra- 
veller, who  says  he  is  an  old  bowman  himself,  observed  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  port-folio  with  great  attention. 

On  the  right  of  the  vacant  tablet  are  three  figures  only,  without  1 
bows  or  quivers,  but  carrying  spears  with  large  shields,  resei 
bling  Bceotian  bucklers  :  these  he  considers  to  have  been  i 
tended  to  pourtray  the  Royal  Guards.  Two  angular  spaces  on  < 
each  side  of  the  spearmen  are  filled  with  duplicate  representations  | 
of  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull,  a  most  spirited  and  admirable  I 
performance.  Sir  Robert,  after  perplexing  himself  a  good  desi  ' 
about  the  import  of  this  combat,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  j 
typifies  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  over  the  two  great  empires 
Assyria,  and  Babylon.  The  beauty,  and  truth,  and  fire  wiUi  ; 
which  these  quadrupeds  are  executed  are  above  all  praise. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  wherever  any  of  the  brute  creation  a 
represented   amongst    these    relics,    their    limbs,    muscles,    and  ' 
actions  are  always  given  in  a  more   perfect  style  than  when  the   I 
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Banii.>  sculptor  attempts  the  liutiiaii  form ;  an  observation  lliat 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  regard. also  to  the  anti<)uities  of 
!^ypt,  Syriu,  and  India.  This  consummate  kuowledge  of  the 
Bucientx  in  one  respect,  and  their  conspicuous  ignorance  in  the 
other,  our  nuthor  uttribtKes,  justly  enough  perhaps,  to  the  oppor- 
lunilies  afforded  by  their  duily  sacriAces,  of  witnessing  the 
minute  contorsions  and  disaections  of  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
superstition  that  universally  prevailed  against  putting  the  hand 
on  a  human  body. 

The  real  of  this  highly  ornamented  staircase  is  covered  with 
figures,  that,  judging  fVum  their  numbers,  their  uniform  dresses, 
amis,  and  positions,  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the  vasi 
body-guard,  the  Dun/p/iores,  who  once  held  an  actual  slnlion 
on  this  spot.  The  whole  description  of  the  procession  thai 
decorates  the  Hight  of  steps  which  stretches  to  the  East,  illus- 
trated as  it  is  by  drawings,  executed  with  great  spirit,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  with  great  exactness,  merits  our  unqualified 
approbation. 

Our  traveller  was  proceeding  with  great  zeal  to   examine  the 
excavated  tombs  scattered  over  this  wonderful  spot,  when  an  ill- 
ness, brought  on   by  heat  and  fatigue,  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  pursuits  altogether.     As  he  looked  from  side  to  side,  and  up  lu 
tlie  rocks,  to  objects  now  beyond  his  compass,  he  felt  the  deepest 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  abandon  his  labours.     He  had  the  8at)»- 
faclion,  however,  lu  think  that  he  had  drawn  nearly  every  bas-relieF 
of  consequence,  taken  a  faithful  plan  of  the  place,  and  cf^ied 
several  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.     Full  of  iiigh  and  soleom  i 
musing,  'of  Cyrus  who  had  planted  the  empire,  and  of  Alexander  ' 
who  hud  torn  it  from  its  rock,'  and  lamenting,  as  he  says,  that  J 
'  finch  noble  works  of  human  ingennitf  should  be  destined,  from  ! 
the  vicissitudes  of  revolution,  and  the  rapine,  ignorance,  or  fanati- 
cism of  succeeding  times,  to  be  left  in  total  neglect,  or,  when  no- 1 
ticed,  doomed  to  the  predatory  mallet,  and  every  other  attack  of  j 
unreflecting  destruction ;'   he  turned  from  the  tenanlless  tombs  and  \ 
desolated  capital,  and  continued  lus  route  to  Shiran.     Here  llw  \ 
volume  closes. 


Art.  XU. — The  Pirale.     By  the  Author  of  '  Waverley,'  'KeniH 
worth,' Sec.     8vo.  3  vols.     Edinburgh.   1822.  * 

TF  we  could  fancy  the  summit  of  a  poet's  ambition,  it  would  be,  i 
■^  ihat  he  should  render  classical  every  scene  which  he  described, ' 
and  embalm  among  our  recollections  every  character  and  incident 
that  he  imagined — that  the  appearance  of  one  of  his  works  should 
be  among  the  public  eveiils  of  the  year — that  its  perusal  and  dis- 
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cussion  should  inslantly  engross  every  eye  and  every  tongue — tliat, 
as  the  buzz  of  criticism  subsided,  public  atlenlion  should  turn  to 
what  was  to  follow^ — that  a  general  whisper  should  tell  that  he  was 
again  empliiyed — that  contradictory  rumours  should  soou  stale* 
with  more  and  more  decision,  the  character  and  the  name  of  the 
unfinished  work — that  llie  different  opinions  should  each  find  sup"- 
porters,  and  even  partizims,  until  the  oracular  annunciation  'The 

— ■ —  by  the  author  of is  in  the  press,'  should  give  cerlainly 

€>D  one  point,  and  stimulate  curiosity  and  anticipation  on  every  other, 
8|id  that  at  length,  like  the  castle  in  the  vale  of  St.  John,  the  ma- 
^cal  edifice  should  at  once  shine  forth,  from  among  the  mists  which 
concealed  it,  and  display  the  royal  palace,  the  feudal  castle,  the  mo- 
dern mansion,  the  border  tower,  the  highland  sheellng,  or  the  Zet- 
land burgh,  which  the  invisible  architect  thought  fit  residence  for 
bis  jiving  creations. 

But  dazzling  as  this  eminence  appears  from  below,  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  has  attained  it,  than 
Diany  of  the  humble  ponits  of  his  ascent.  He  can  scarcely  hope 
that  any  of  his  subsequent  efforts  will  exceed  the  excited  expecta- 
tion of  the  public ;  he  must  constantly  fear  that  they  will  disap- 
point it.  In  this,  perhaps,  lies  the  great  superiority  of  speculative 
pursuits  over  those  of  the  imagination.  Every  step,  which  the  ma- 
thematician,  or  the  chemist,  or  the  political  economist,  has  made, 
facilitates  his  subsequent  advances.  He  has,  probably,  discovered  a 
new  instrument,  of  calculation  or  decomposition,  or  a  general  prin- 
ciple, with  which  he  may  tie  up  the  scattered  facts  that  were  before 
independent  burthens  on  his  memory  ;  or  he  has  detected  ihe  fal- 
lacy, or  ihe  omissions,  which  threw  doubt  and  inconsistency  over 
bis  reasonings.  He  covers  at  every  succeeding  stride  a  wider  space. 
-  But  the  earlier  works  of  a  poet  have  the  same  advantage  over  his 
Biibsequent  ones,  which  the  earlier  poets  had  over  their  successors, 
or  which  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  colony  enjoy  over  those  who 
follow  them  ;  they  preoccupy  whatever  is  most  beautiful  or  most 
productive  ;  they  exhaust  the  scenes,  the  characters,  and  the  inci- 
denta,  which  are  best  fitted  for  description,  or  which  he  is  best 
fitted  to  describe.  To  revert  to  our  colonial  metaphor,  he  must 
either  break  up  new  ground  of  inferior  fertility,  or  apply  additional 
labour,  with  a  diminished  effect,  to  what  is  already  in  cultivation. 
Our  author  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  employed  both  expedients 
wUh  characteristic  boldness.  Nothing  can  be  more  barren,  than 
die  waste  land  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  reclaim — nothing  more 
over  cropped,  than  the  old  ground  which  he  has  ventured  still  to 
continue  under  the  plough.  Most  of  his  former  works  derived  in- 
terest from  llreir  mere  subjects :  the  fore  ground  was  filled  with 
distinct  por^i'sitB  of  persons,  whom  we  had  long  been  endeavouring 
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In  make  out  in  ll«^  dialaiicc  of  history ;  lib  back  ground  was  form- 
ed of  sreiicry,  niugiiifiL-eiit  in  its  element!,  and  splendid  from  tb  ' 
vari«lv.  Bui  ihe  characters  of  the  ['irate  are  purely  fictitious,  and 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  cuinUry  loo  obscure,  until  our  author's  genius 
sUniped  it  with  notoriety,  to  excite  attention,  and  too  luiiform  to 
tletain  it.  What  could  he  done  for  Zetland  he  has  done  :  he  has 
painted  with  hi*  usual  vivid  accuracy  the  few  natural  objects  it 
nfTorded  :  the  rocky  promontory,  the  inland  sea,  the  6erceneas  of  s 
northern  ocean,  and  the  caprice  of  n  northern  climate,  with  iti 
misty  calm  and  irresistible  tempest,  and  he  has  suited  to  it,  wilb 
admirable  connistency,  the  habits  and  character  of  its  inhabilauts. 
'ITie  promise  of  his  nioHo  is  fully  performed — 

' nothing  of  ihem 

But  (loth  suffer  a  sea-change.' 

Tlieir  furniture  and  their  food  are,  almost  wholly,  the  produce 
or  the  gifts  of  the  sea; — all  their  language  and  conversation  is  in' 
Bulsr,  and  almost  fishy  ;  limited  by  tlie  narrow  experience,  and  full 
of  the  maritime  superstitions  and  associations,  of  their  situation.  In 
bis  usual  pursuit  of  national,  as  well  as  individual,  contrast,  he  hit 
described  his  Zetlnnders  before  tliey  liecame  assimilated  in  feeling 
to  their  Scottish  proprietors  and  neighbours,  and  has  attributed  to 
them,  in  a  mitigated  degree,  the  hostility  towards  the  new-comers, 
which  gives  spirit  to  his  Saxons  in  Ivanhoe. 

Tt  is  at  liurgli-Westra,  the  residence  of  Magnus  Troil,  the  Ce- 
dric  of  the  piece,  that  the  story  commences :  the  previous  chapters 
having  introduced  to  us  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  a  poor  youth  on  whom 
the  onice,  not  a  very  high  one  in  our  author's  court,  of  herM  en  chef, 
is  forced ;  and  to  his  father,  Basil  Mertoun,  a  misanthropic  recluse, 
marked  by  ttie  mystery — tlie  silence — the  gloom — the  general  apa- 
thy and  occasional  impetuosity — the  sternness  and  the  pride  which, 
at  once,  indicate,  to  a  practised  novel-reader,  one  of  the  numerous 
family  of  retired  criminals,  or  imured  lovers.  Minna  and  Brenda, 
the  daughters  of  Magnus  Troif,  we  must  describe  in  our  author's 
own  words : — 

'  From  her  mother,  Minna  inherited  ihe  stalely  form  and  dark  eyes, 
the  raven  locks  and  finely- pencilled  brows,  which  showed  she  was,  on 
one  Eide  at  least,  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  Thule.     Her  cheek, 

O  call  it  fair,  not  pale, 
was  so  slightly  and  delicately  tinged  with  the  rose,  that  many  thought 
ihe  lily  had  an  undue  proportion  in  her  complexion.  But  in  thatpre- 
dominance  of  the  paler  flower,  there  was  nothing  sickly  or  languid;  it 
was  the  true  natural  complexion  of  health,  and  corresponded  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  with  features  wlikb  suemed  cslculaled  to  express  a  contem- 
plative and  high-minded  character. 

'The  scarce  lei«  beautiful,  equally  lovely,  and   equally  innocent 

Brenda, 
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Brenda,  wai  of  a  complexion  as  differing  from  her  sister,  as  they  dilTer- 
ed  in  character,  taste,  and  expression.  Her  profuse  locks  were  of  that 
p&ly  brown,  which  receives  from  the  passing  sun-beam  a  tinge  of  gold, 
bdt  darkens  again  when  the  ray  has  passed  froni  it.  Her  eye,  her 
mouth,  the  beautiful  row  of  teeth,  which,  in  her  innocent  vivacity,  were 
frequently  disclosed  ;  the  fresh,  yet  not  loo  bright  glow,  of  a  healthy 
complexion,  tinging  a  skin  like  the  drifted  snow,  spoke  her  genuine 
Scandinavian  descent.  A  fairy  form,  less  tall  than  that  of  Minna,  but 
even  more  finely  moulded  into  symmelry~~-a  careless  and  almost  child- 
ish lightness  of  step — an  eye  that  seemed  lo  look  on  every  object  with 
pleasure,  from  a  natural  and  serene  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  attract- 
ed even  more  general  adfniratiun  than  ihe  charms  of  her  sister,  though, 
perhaps,  that  which  Minna  did  excite,  might  be  of  a  more  intense  as 
well  as  a  more  reverential  character.' — vol.  i.  p.  43.43,  46. 

Mordaunt  has  as  yet  lived  with  them  both  in  perfect  intimacy, 
but  without  apparent  preference  of  one  to  the  other,  '  treating  them 
as  an  affectionate  brother  niight  treat  two  sisters,  so  equally  dear  to 
h'un,  that  a  breath  would  turn  the  scale  of  affection.'  After  a  visit 
of  a  week,  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  narra- 
tive, lie  leaves  iheni  to  return  to  his  father's  residence,  Jarlshof,  at 
the  foot  of  Sum  burgh-Head,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island. 

•  But  he  had  not  advanced  three  hours  on  his  journey,  before  thi 
which  had  been  so  deadly  stili  in  the  morning,  be^an  at  lirst 
and  sigh,  as  if  beraoaniug  beforehand  the  evils  which  it  might  _ 
traie  in  its  fury,  like  a  madman  in  (he  gloomy  state  of  dejeclion 'which 
precedes  his  fit  of  violence ;  then  gradually  increasing,  the  gale  howled, 
raged,  and  roared,  in  the  full  fury  of  a  northern  storm." — vol.  i.  p.  6i. 
He  is  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Harfra,  the  abode  of  Triptolemus 
Yellowley,  an  agricultural  enthusiast,  of  mixed  ycotlish  and  York- 
ehire  blood,  and  one  of  the  Bores  of  the  work  (for  unhappily  there 
M  a  double  allowance)  vihom  fate,  for  liia  own  and  our  misfortmie, 
had  transported,  with  his  sister  Babie,  to  this  unfertile  and  preju- 
diced region.  He  is  soon  followed  by  Bryce  Snaelsfoot,  a  travelling 
ja^er,  or  pedlar,  (our  old  acqiminlance  Andrew  Fairservice,  with  a 
pack  at  his  back,)  who  is  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
subsequent  events.  And,  as  the  storm  encreased  i 
'  a  woman,  tall  enough  almost  lo  touch  the  top  of  the  door  with  hi 
cap,  stepped  into  the  room,  signing  the  cross  as  she  entered,  and  pn 
iiouncing  with  a  solemn  voice  "  the  blessings  of  God  and  baint  Ronat^' 
on  the  open  door,  and  their  braid  malison  and  mine  upon  close  handed'' 
churU."  Thespeaker  was  as  striking  in  appearance  as  extravagantly  lofty 
in  her  pre  tension  sand  in  her  language-  She  might  well  have  represented 
on  the  stage,  su  far  as  features,  voice,  anil  slature  were  concerned,  the 
Bonduca  or  Boadicea  of  the  Briionc,  or  the  sage  Velleda.  Auriniu,  or 
any  other  fated  Pyiho-nesa,  who  ever  led  to  battle  a  iiibe  ofihe  ancient 
Goths,  Her&alum  were  high  ami  well  torraed^  and  vrould  have  been 
oti  3  hand'iuis^ 
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handsome  but  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
severe  weather  of  her  country.  Age  and,  perhaps,  sorrow,  had  quench- 
ed, in  some  degree,  the  fire  of  a  dark  blue  eye,  whose  hue  almost  ap- 
proached to  bhick,  and  had  sprinkled  snow  on  such  part  of  her  tresses 
as  had  escaped  from  under  her  cap,  and  were  dishevelled  by  the  rigour 
of  ihe  slorm. 

'  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  upon  whom 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  looked  with  observance,  many 
with  fear,  and  almost  all  with  a  sort  of  veneration/ — vol.  i.  pp.  1 17,  !!&• 

Noma's  magic — for  she  has  the  supernatural  pretensions  whkh 
•onietimes  dignify,  and  more  often  render  absurd,  her  prototypes  iu 
our  author's  works,  is  that  of  her  Norwegian  ancestors:  it  is 
exercised  on  the  elements.  Subsequently  (our  author  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  saying  consequently)  to  her  chanting  a  Runic  invoca- 
tion, the  tempest  subsides,  and  Mordaunt  regains  his  home.  But 
the  next  morning,  when  he  and  his  father  looked  from  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  of  which  the  landward  slope  was  terminated,  by  their 
house, 

'  the  wide  sea  still  heaved  and  swelled  with  the  agitation  of  the  yester* 
day's  storm  which  had  been  far  too  violent  to  subside  speedily.  The  tidci 
therefore,  poured  on  the  headland  with  a  fury  deafening  to  the  ear, 
and  dizzying  to  the  eye,  threatening  instant  destruction  to  whatever 
might  be  at  the  time  involved  in  its  current.  The  sight  of  nature  in  her 
magni6cence,  or  in  her  beauty,  or  in  her  terrors,  has  at  all  times  an 
over|)owering  interest,  which  even  habit  cannot  greatly  weaken ;  and 
both  father  and  son  sate  themselves  down  on  the  cliff  to  look  out  upon 
that  unbounded  war  of  waters,  which  rolled  in  their  wrath  to  the  foot 
of  the  precipice. 

•  •  At  once  Mordaunt,  whose  eyes  were  sharper,  and  probably  his  at- 
tention more  alert  than  that  of  his  father,  started  up  and  exclaimed, 
•*  God  in  Heaven  !  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  roost." 

*  Mertoun  looked  to  the  north-westward,  and  an  object  was  visible 
amid  the  rolling  tide.  **  She  shews  no  sail,"  he  observed  ;  and  immedi* 
ately  added,  after  looking  at  the  object  through  bis  spy-glass,  *'  she  i$ 
dismasted,  and  lies  a  sheer-hulk  upon  the  water." 

*  "  And  is  drifting  on  the  Sumburgh-head,"  said  Mordaunt,  struck 
with  horror,  **  without  the  slightest  means  of  weathering  the  cape." 

*  **  She  makes  no  effort,**  replied  the  father ;  "  she  is  probably  desert- 
ed by  her  crew." 

*  "  And  in  such  a  day  as  yesterday,"  replied  Mordaunt,  "  when  no 
open  bout  could  live,  were  she  manned  with  the  best  men  ever  handled 
an  oar — all  must  have  perished."  ' — vol.  i.  p.  l60 — 162. 

*  Onward  it  came,  the  large  black  hulk  seeming  larger  at  every  fe- 
thorn's  length.  .She  came  nearer,  until  she  bestrode  the  summit  of  one 
tremendous  billow,  which  rolled  on  with  her  unbroken,  till  the  wave 
land  its  burthen  were  precipitated  against  the  rock,  and  then  the  triumph 
of  the  elements  over  the  work  of  human  hands  was  at  once  completed. 
One  wave,  we  have  said,  made  the  wrecked  vessel  completely  manifest 

in 
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in  her  whole  bulk,  as  it  raised  her,  aiidbore  lier  onward  against  the  face 
of  the  precipice.  But  when  that  wave  receded  from  the  fuot  of  the  rock, 
the  ship  had  ceased  lo  exiai;  and  the  retiring  liillow  only  hore  hack  a 
quanlity  of  heama,  planks,  casks,  and  aimiUr  ohjeels,  »hi;:h  swept  out 
to  ihe  offing,  to  be  brought  in  again  by  the  next  wave,  and  again  preci- 
pitated upon  the  face  of  the  ruck. 

■  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Morduiint  conceived  he  snw  a  man  float- 
ing on  a  plank  or  water  cask,  which,  drifting  away  from  the  main  cur- 
rent, seemed  about  to  go  a-shore  upon  a  amali  spot  of  sand,  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  and  the  waves  broke  more  smoothly.' — vol.  i,  p.  163 
-165. 

Mordaunt,  at  great  risk,  rescues  t)ic  sliipwrecked  man  ;  and,  by 
the  powerful  iiiterveiition  of  Noma,  succeeds  in  placing  liim,  with 
aomeofhis  buggage  iinphiiidcred,  at  the  cottage  of  llie  Raiizelman, 
or  petty  magistrate  of  the  hamlet.  A  scene  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  passhig,  whicli  is  painted  in  our  author's  happiest  manner. 
The  love  of  fortuitous  gain,  which  seems  one  of  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  uncultivated  human  nature — which  gives  zest  lo  the  pur- 
suits of  the  sportsman  and  the  gambler — which  makes  the  soldier 
prize  booty  so  much  above  pay — which  caused  Ihe  feudal  monarch 
or  his  delegate,  to  bestow  so  disproportionate  an  attention  on  trea- 
sure-trove, and  wreck,  and  royal  fish,  and  heriots,  and  other  casual 
sources  of  revenue,  and  forces  poor  Swertha,  Mertouu's  house- 
keeper, to  exclaim  that  '  a  ship  u-shore  is  a  sight  to  while  the  mi- 
nister out  of  his  very  pu'pit  in  the  middle  of  his  preaching' — this 
^  miversal  passion  has  poured  the  whole  village  upon  the  beach,  in 
^  '^mest  unscrupulous  plunder  of  the  wreck. 

In  the  evening  Mordaunt  visits  the  stranger,  whom  he  finds  a  taH 

^toid  well-made  man,  with  a  bold,  sun-burnt  handsome  countenance, 

inners  that,  in  addition  to  the  characteristic  opemiess  of  a 

liatloT,  have  an  affectation  of  bluntness,  a  sort  of  defiance,  uncalled 

fcfer  by  his  situation.     He  describes  himself  as  Clement  Cleveland, 

E^ptain  and  part  owner  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  departs,  the 

Mifest  morning,  for  Burgh  Westra,  with  an  introduction  from  Mor- 

L^unt,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  a  part  of-  his  plundered  property, 

AiTough  the  assistance  of  Magnus  Troil.     Tlie  story  is  now  undra- 

iBatic  for  a  couple  of  months,  during  which  a  mutual  attachment 

Xrises  between  Minna  and  Cleveland,  whom  Zetland  hospitality  had 

Aiadc  an  inmate  at  Burgh  Westra,  and  both  Cleveland  and  Troil  are 

^disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mordaunt;  Cleveland,  because  Noma  has 

qnformed  him  thai  she  destines  Minna  for  Mordaunt ;  Troil,  because 

e  has  received  from  the  pedlar,  Snaelsfoot,  and  from  the  gossips  of 

Hie  island,  false  rumours,  that  Mordaunt  had  spoken  disrespectfully 

)md  presumptuously  of  his  intimacy  with  the  sisters.     The  anger  of 

Troil  shows  itself  in  the  interruption  of  the  nsnal  intercourse  be- 
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tnecn  Diiigli  Wcstrs  and  Jarlshof :  no  messenger  Trotir  Miui 
the  uords  of  a  Norse  bullae),  or  specimens  for  her  various  collec- 
tions of  featiiers,  or  eggs,  or  shells,  or  sea-weeds.  Brenda  sends 
no  riddle  lu  be  resolved,  or  song  to  be  teamed;  nor  docs  the  ho- 
nest old  Udaller,  in  a  rude  hand  which  might  pass  for  an  bu- 
cient  Kmiic  inscription, send  liis  liearty  greetings  to  his  good  young 
friend,  willi  a  present  of  someiliing  to  mate  good  cheer,  and  an 
earnest  request  thai  he  will  cunie  to  Burgh  VVeKira  as  soon,  and 
Slav  as  long  as  possible.  Even  the  grand  Testival  of  St.  John's  eve 
approaches,  and  no  invitation  has  reached  him.  In  obedience, 
however,  partly  to  his  own  unxiety,  and  partly  to  the  advice  of 
Noma,  he  resulves  to  be  present-  His  road  again  lies  by  Harfra, 
and  some  of  the  best  broad  farce  in  the  novel  describes  his  receptiau 
by  Triplolemiis  and  his  sister,  the  avidity  .with  which  they  join  in 
the  desiructiou  of  his  luncheon,  (though  Babie's  only  motive 
is  a  curio.sily  to  see  whether  the  Shetland  folks  cure  their  beef  in 
her  own  country  way)  and  their  united  journey  during  the  remainder 
of  the  road. 

The  coldness  witli  Mliidi  Mordaunt  is  received  by  Magnus  and 
his  daughters,  is  alleviated  by  the  warm  greeting  of  Claud  Halcrg, 
n  poet  of  Charles's  days,  again  domesticated  in  his  old  age  among 
his  native  islands, and  vltoui  our  author  has  associated  with  Tripto- 
lemus  Yelluwley  in  a  joint  commission  of  bore. 

The  mighty  feast,  and  the  joyous  dance,  pass  before  us  with  the 
vividness  of  onr  author's  drama.  At  the  close  of  the  latter,  Brenda, 
in  obedience  to  the  comnmnds  of  Noma,  contrives  an  interview  with 
Mordaunt,  so  delightfully  managed  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  extracting  it,  in  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  and 
indignantly  denying,  the  expressions  attributed  to  him.  Brenda's 
object  is,  to  eiiprcssher  fears  of  Cleveland's  influence  over  Minna; 
lu  entreat  Mordaunt  to  avoid  any  strife  with  him,  but  to  watch  him, 
and,  if  possible,  discover  who  he  is,  and  what  are  his  intentions; 
and  to  believe  llint,  though  her  father  and  sister  may  appear  altered, 
ihungh  she  luu  nnist  wear  a  face  of  cold  friendship,  at  heart  they 
are  still  Brendu  und  Mordaunt. 

'  She  slrelchfil  her  hand  to  him,  but  wiliidrew  it  in  some  slight  coli- 
(uKion,  laughing  iniil  blufihing,  when,  by  a  natural  impulse,  he  was  about 
tu  press  it  lu  his  lips.  He  endeavaureJ  tur  a  moment  lo  detain  her,  for 
the  interview  had  fur  hint  »  degree  uf  fiiscination,  which,  as  often  as 
he  had  formerly  been  alone  with  Brenda,  he  had  never  experienced. 
But  she  extricated  iiersctf  from  him,  and  again  signing  an  adieu,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  a  paih  different  from  that  which  she  was  herself 
about  to  lake,  tripped  towards  the  house,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  his 
view  by  the  acclivity. 

'  Mordaunt  stood  gazing  after  her  in  a  state  of  mind,  to  which,  as  yet, 
he  had  betin  a  stranger.     The  dubious  neutral  ground  betivcen  love  and 

friendship 
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friendship  may  be  long  and  safely  iroJilen,  until  lie  who  tiandii  upon  it 
is  suddenly  called  upon  to  recognize  the  auihorily  of  [he  one  or  the 
other  power;  and  then  it  most  frer|uenlly  happens,  that  he  who  for 
years  supposed  bimsnU  only  to  be  a  friend,  finds  himself  at  once  trans- 
.  formed  into  a  lover.  That  such  a  change  in  Mordaunt's  feelings  should 
take  place  from  this  date,  although  he  himself  was  unable  to  dislinguiah 
its  nature,  was  to  be  expected.  He  found  himself  at  once  received, 
with  the  most  unsuspicious  frankness,  into  Ihe  confidence  of  a  beautiful 
And  fascinating  young  woman,  by  whom  he  had,  so  short  a  lime  before, 
imagined  himself  despised  and  disliked  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  make  a 
change,  in  itself  so  surprising  and  so  pleasing,  yet  more  intoxicating,  it 
was  the  guileless  and  open-heaned  simplicity  of  Brenda,  that  cast  an 
enchantment  over  every  thing  which  he  did  or  said.  The  scene  too, 
Blight  have  had  its  elfects,  though  there  was  little  occasion  for  its  aid. 
But  a  fair  face  looks  yet  fnirer  under  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  a  sweet 
\oice  sounds  yet  sweeter  amongst  the  whispering  soiiniis  of  a  summer 
night.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  6l— 63. 

The  effect  of  this  scene  on  Mordaunt  appears  to  us  admirably 
Imagined.  Incredulous  as  we  are  in  love  at  first  sight,  thinking  it 
<  always  to  require  previous  acquaintance,  and  almost  intimacy,  as  a 
predisposing  cause,  we  believe  its  actual  esplosion  to  be,  in  genera], 
as  trifling  as  its  immediate  cause,  and  as  complete  in  its  effects,  as 
■IB  the  instance  before  us.  That  Mordaunt  would  become  attached 
|to  oneof  the  sisters  was  a  matter  of  certainty;  to  which  of  the  two, 
was  a  niptler  of  chance  j  and  a  chance,  which  ciri;unistances,  even 
lighter  than  those  of  which  we  have  given  the  outline,  might  have 
determined.  Our  author  has,  with  bis  usual  skill,  rather  left  us  to 
■ifer  the  history  of  Brenda's  affection,  than  actually  related  it.  It 
s  been  first  roused  from  the  slumber  in  which  it  lay, 
vnperceived  even  by  herself,  while  Mordaunt  was  living  in  undis- 
^guishing  intimacy  with  both  the  sisters,  by  her  father's  attempt 
po  break  off'  that  intimacy.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  harshness  with 
'triiich  he  is  treated  by  Minna,  and  the  attachment  which  arises  be- 
veen  Minna  and  Cleveland;  the  lirst  accustoming  her  to  sympa- 
Mze  with  Mordaunt  as  injured,  the  second  making  u  friend  and 
lover  doubly  interesting  to  her,  to  alleviate  the  loss  of  her  sister's 
pDufidence,  and  the  mortitication  which  female  vanity,  even  in  the 
MBiplest  mind,  must  have  felt  at  a  decided  preference  of  another  to 
%er,  when  shown  by  such  a  man  as  Cleveland.  Under  these  cir- 
:<umstances,  we  think  our  author  perfectly  justified  in  leading  us,  as 
'  Iw  does  in  a  beautiful  scene  between  the  sisters,  to  which  we  are 
fiwt  yet  arrived,  to  conclude  that  this  interview  was  as  decisive  of 
I  Brenda's  feelings  as  of  Mordtiuut's,  and  that  it  '  at  once  trans- 
formed tlicm  both  from  friends  into  1< 
'  The  next  morning  is  occupied  by  an  attack  c 
the  tide  liaa  left  in  an  estuary.     After  some  distant  battering 

MordaiiBi 


Alordsiiiit  plunges  a  half-pike  into  liis  side;  but  ihe  boat  is  stove 
by  a  blow  from  tlie  monster's  tail,  and  he  floats  senaelesa  on  the 
waves. 

rrom  this  singular  situation,  (for  we  believe  no  man,  stunned  by 
a  bluw  and  thrown  into  the  water,  ever  before  floated,)  he  is  rescued 
by  Cleveland,  who  uses  tlie  equality  on  which  this  incident  placee 
him  with  his  former  preserver,  to  return  an  almost  direct  challenge 
for  his  ihauks.  At  the  evening  feast  Bryce  Snaelsfoot  arrives  from 
Kirkwall,  his  pack  distended  with  satins,  silks,  and  embroideries, 
part  of  the  cargo  of  a  strange  vessel  tlien  lying  at  Kirkwall,  which 
Cleveland  discovers  to  be  a  consort  that  parted  company  from  bim 
at  the  time  his  own  ship  was  wrecked.  The  arrival  of  this  vessel 
materially  influences  the  subsequent  events.  Cleveland  resolves  to 
visit  her  at  Kirkwall,  both  to  reclaim  the  share  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled, in  her  gains,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  any  tmprc- 
pared  meeting  between  himself  and  his  former  friends,  if  chance 
should  carry  them  to  Burgh  Westra.  And  Troil  proposes  to  go 
tliere  with  his  daughters,  in  order  to  give  them  the  amusement  of 
the  annual  fair,  to  settle  with  the  consignees  of  his  lish,  and  to 
IratSc  with  the  proprietors  of  the  cargo,  of  which  Snaelsfoot  has 
brought  so  enticing  a  specimen.  The  night  is  occupied  by  a 
scene  between  Noma  and  the  sisters,  of  more  effort  than  meiil. 
By  the  light  of  a  lamp,  framed  out  of  a  gibbet  iron,  '  and  nou- 
rished by  what  never  came  either  from  the  lisb  or  the  fruit,'  she  re- 
lates to  them  (apparently  with  no  object  but  to  afford  a  veliicle  of 
the  information  to  the  reader)  her  relationship  to  their  family,  her 
early  history — her  seduction  by  a  stranger — ihe  circumstances 
through  which  she  becomes  the  accidental  cause  of  her  father's 
death — and  the  vision  in  which  the  Demon  Trolld  conferred  on 
her  the  empire  of  tlie  seas  and  the  winds.' 

Tlie  conversation  of  the  sisters,  as  ihey  are  dressing  the  nest 
morning,  which  is  turned  by  a  hint  of  Brenda's,  from  the  events  of 
the  night  to  the  subjects  nearest  the  hearts  of  each,  and,  after  some 
hints  and  recriminations,  and  cautions  and  disclaimers,  ends  in  a 
demi- confidence  on  the  part  of  Brenda,  and  a.  full  one  on  thai  of 
Minna,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  in  the  novel.  Its  trutti, 
delicacy  and  ease  are  inimitable.  We  cannot  bestow  the  same 
praise  on  that  which  follows,  in  which  Noma  in  a  half  serious 
pastime  enshrines  herself  in  a  bearskin  tabernacle,  and  returns  ora- 
cular answers  to  the  questions  addressed  to  her.  She  prognos- 
ticates to  Brenda  a  fortunate  marriage,J-lo  Minna  a  disastrous 
passion.  As  our  author  in  this  incident  indulged  at  once  his  fa- 
vourite propensities,  of  describing  an  obsolete  custom,  and  pro- 
phetically indicating  the  subsequent  events  of  his  fable,  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  possible,  with  his  weak  powers  of  self-rest laint,  that  he 

should 
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should  omit  it.  Bui  it  is  an  unfortunate  blemisli.  The  prediction, 
as  to  Breiida,  is  a  wanton  injury  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  Ita 
only  effect  is,  to  tell  us,  what  it  ia  ihe  great  business  and  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  novel  to  conceal,  that  she  and  Mordaunt  will  escape 
all  their  dangers,  and  be  happily  united.  If  we  were  right  in  the 
distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  u'lilch  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  our  remarks  on  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  (p.  124.) 
Minna's  fate,  being  tragical,  might  have  been  foretold,  but  not  by 
Noma,  who  was  at  that  time  planning  for  her,  and  from  her  con- 
■  fidence  in  her  own  powers,  must  have  believed  ihat  she  had  secured, 
f»  totally  opposite  desliny.  And  as  the  prediction  is  far  too  defi- 
nite, and  too  terrible  to  have  been  meant  as  a  mere  warning,  we 
Sinnot  conceive  on  what  ground  Noma  can  be  supposed  to  have 
Itered  it.  It  breaks  up  llie  sport,  and  Troil  and  his  guests  hasten 
'to  the  beach,  to  walch  the  boats  starting  on  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
ion,  for  the  deep  sea  fishery. 

The  bustle  and  animation  of  this  description  welt  introduce  the 
cene  by  which  it  is  followed  ;  one  of  those  long  conversations 
which  form  the  principal  beauty  of  most  of  our  author's  works, 
kud  almost  the  only  one  of  this  before  us.  Ilie  place  is  the  beach 
>f  a  retired  cove,  with  a  tranquil  sea  on  one  aide,  and  caveroed 
iliffs  on  the  others.  The  speakers  are  Minna  and  Cleveland,  who 
ire  forced,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  to  look  steadily  at  the  dif- 
Sculties  of  their  situation.  It  is  now  that  Cleveland  assumes  the 
ksignatiuu  of  Pirate,  a  name  which  he  is  described,  with  perfect 
ikdherence  to  nature,  as  having  hitherto  avoided,  while  admittmg  the 
'actions  that  entitled  him  to  it,  and  that  he  addresses  to  Minna  the 
question,  so  often  put  by  the  suitor  of  an  heiress,  and  so  seldom 
^tisfactorily  replied  to  '  What  will  your  fathei'  say  V — Her  answers 
ire  delightfully  descriptive  of  her  character — of  the  credulous  sim- 
llicity  and  sober  vanity,  which  our  author  has  slily  mixed  with  her 
alents,  her  strong  feelings,  and  high  minded  enthusiasm,  and  which 
Were  the  natural  result  of  those  talents  and  feelings,  unenlightened 
Ijy  esperieoce,  and  put  to  the  test  of  no  rivalry  or  opposition.  She 
proposes  that  he  should  merit  her  by  assisting  the  Zetlanders  in 
faking  advantage  of  the  British  disturbances,  and  re-asserting  their 
independence.  'What  is  there,'  she  asks,  'to  prevent  all  this  ^' 
Sn  spite  of  his  love,  Cleveland's  sense  of  humour  is  irresistibly 
tickled.  '  Nothing  zsjilt  prevent  it,'  he  replies,  '  for  it  will  never 
^  attempted  ;  any  thing  misht  prevent  it  that  is  equal  in  strength 
io  the  long  boat  of  an  English  man  of  war.'  After  a  burst  of  in- 
ilignant  touchiness  from  the  lady,  he  ventures  to  hint  that 
there  are  lands  in  wliicU  the  eye  may  look  bright  upon  groves  of  the 
ilm,  and  the  cocoa,  and  where  the  foot  may  move  lightly  as  a  galley 
ider  sail,  over  fields  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  savannahs  surrounded 


Minnrn's  answer,  tlioitgli  turning  loo  exclusively  on  natural  ob< 
jecis,  is  too  beautirul  to  be  omitted. 

'  No,  Clvveland ;  my  own  rude  country  has  chnrms  for  me,  even  de- 
s<date  a«  you  ihink  it,  and  depreswd  as  il  survly  is,  which  no  other  land 
on  nrlh  can  present  lo  me.  I  endeavour  in  vain  to  represent  to  myself 
tliuse  visions  of  trees  and  of  gmves,  which  my  t^e  never  !iaw ;  but  my 
imagination  can  concave  no  sight  in  nature  more  sublime  than  those 
waves,  when  agitated  by  a  atonn,  or  more  beautiful  than  when  they 
come,  us  they  now  do,  rolling  in  calm  tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Nat 
the  fairest  scene  in  a  foreign  land, — nut  the  brightest  sun-beara  tbat 
ever  shone  upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  win  my  thoughts  Ibrs 
moment  from  that  loRy  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide-rolling  ocean.  HjbIi- 
tand  is  the  land  o(  my  deceased  ance(^tors,  and  of  my  living  father;  and 
inHialtland  will  1  live  and  die.' 

To  hu  proposal  lo  live  and  die  with  her  in  Hialtland,  sbe  ob- 
jects the  impossibility  of  her  fatlier's  consent  to  her  union  with  an 
unknown  stranger,  and  at  lapt  suggests  thai  he  should  rejoin  his  as- 
sociates, prosecute  with  them  what  she  thinks  a  justifiable  war 
against  Ihe  cruel  Spaniards,  and  oppressive  English,  and  return  to 
claim  her  hand,  the  leader  of  a  gallant  fleet.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  scheme,  he  is  led  into  details  of  his  own  past  history,  and  that 
of  his  buccaneering  companions,  very  inconsistent  with  Minna's 
preconceived  notions  of  the  independent  warriors  of  the  western 
ocean,  of  the  successors  of  llie  sons  of  the  North,  whose  long  gallies 
avenged,  on  so  many  coasts,  the  oppressions  of  degenerate  Kome: 
ani)  she  is  so  much  shocked  as  lo  conclude,  almost  abruptly,  the 
interview. 

We  feel  with  pain  that  we  have  given  a  very  poor  and  incorrect 
outline  of  this  exquisite  scene  ;  but  the  topics  are  so  numerous,  the 
transilious  so  easy,  the  different  subjects  are  so  often  taken  up,  laid 
down,  and  resumed,  souietimes  shown  in  one  light,  and  sometimes 
iu  another ;  in  short,  it  so  perfectly  resembles  real  conversation,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  put  it  into  an  abridged  or  a  connected  shape. 

When  the  coinpniiy  separate  in  the  evening,  Cleveland  and  Mor- 
daunt  take  their  formal  leave, 

■That  night,  the  mutual  sorrow  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  if  it  could  not 
wholly  remote  the  reserve  which  had  estranged  the  sisters  from  each 
olher,  nC  leMst  melted  all  its  frozen  and  unkindly  symptoms.  Tbey 
wept  in  each  other's  arms  ;  and  though  neither  spoke,  yet  each  became 
dearer  to  the  oiher ;  because  they  felt  thut  the  grief  which  called  forth 
these  drops  had  a  source  common  to  them  both. 

'  It  is  probable,  that  though  Brendii's  tears  were  most  abundunt,  ihe 
grief  of  Klinna  was  most  deeply  sealed  ;  fur  long  after  the  younger  had 
sobbed  herself  asleep,  like  a  child,  upon  her  nstei's  bosom,  iMinna  lay 
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awake,  watching  the  dubious  Iwiliglit,  while  tear  afler  teor  slowly  ga- 
thered in  her  eye,  and  found  a  current  down  her  cheek,  as  soon  as  it 
became  too  heavy  [a  be  supported  by  her  long  black  silken  eye-lashes. 
As  she  lay,  bewildered  among  the  sorrowful  iboughts  which  supplied 
these  tears,  she  was  surprised  lo  distinguish,  beneath  the  window,  the 
•ouflds  of  music' — vol.  li.  pp.  335,  336. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  words  of  Cleveland's  poetical  address, 
to  which  Minna,  unable  to  stir  witliout  awakening  her  sister,  and 
unwilling  to  admit  her  as  a  witness  of  the  interview,  is  forced  to 
listen  ill  silence.     He  re-commences,  and  is 

'again  silent;  and  again  she,  to  whom  the  serenade  was  addressed, 
■trove  in  vain  to  arise  without  waking  her  sister.  It  was  impossible; 
and  she  had  nothing  before  her  but  the  unhappy  thought  that  Cleve- 
land was  taking  leave  in  his  desolation,  without  a  single  glance,  or  a 
single  word.  He  too,  whose  temper  was  30  fiery,  yet  who  subjected 
his  violent  mood  with  such  sedulous  atlentinn  to  her  will, — could  she 
but  have  stolen  a  moment  but  to  sny  adieu — lo  caution  him  against 
new  quarrels  with  hlordaunt  Mcrtoun — lo  implore  him  to  detach 
bimaelf  from  such  comrades  as  he  had  described,-~could  she  but  have 
done  this,  who  could  say  what  efiecc  such  parling  admonitions  might 
have  had  upon  his  character — nay,  upon  the  future  events  of  his  life? 

'Tantalized  by  such  thoughts,  Minna  was  about  to  make  another 
and  decisive  effurl,  when  she  heard  voices  beneath  the  window,  and 
thought  she  could  distinguish  that  they  were  those  of  Cleveland  and 
Hertoun,  speaking  in  a  sharp  tone,  which,  at  the  same  time,  seemed 
Csntiously  suppressed,  as  if  ihc  speakers  feared  being  overheard. 
Alarm  now  mingled  with  her  former  desire  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and 
"'  e  accomplished  at  once  the  purpose  which  she  bad  so  oflen  attempted 

vain.  Brenda's  arm  was  unloosed  from  her  sister's  neck,  without 
1^  sleeper  receiving  more  alarm  than  provoked  two  or  three  unintel- 
Sgible  murmurs;  while,  with  equal  speed  and  silence,  Minna  put  on 
ipme  part  of  her  dress,  with  ihe  intention  to  steal  to  the  window.  But, 
jre  she  could  accomplish  ibis,  the  sound  of  the  voices  without  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  blows  and  struggling,  which  terminated  suddenly 
by  a  deep  groan, 

'  Terrified  at  this  last  signal  of  mischief,  Minna  sprung  lo  the  window, 
■d  endeavoured  to  open  it,  for  the  persons  were  so  close  under  the 
wftlls  of  the  house  that  she  could  not  see  them,  save  by  putting  her 
'bead  out  of  the  casement.  The  iron  hasp  was  stifTand  rusted,  and,  as 
generally  happens,  the  haste  with  which  she  laboured  to  undo  it  only 
a«ndered  the  task  more  difficult.  When  it  was  accomplished,  and 
^inoa  had  eagerly  thrust  her  body  half  out  at  the  casement,  those 
^ho  had  created  the  sounds  which  alarmed  her  were  become  invisible, 
excepting  that  she  saw  a  shadow  cross  the  moonlight,  the  substance  01 
which  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  turning  a  corner,  which  concealed 
't  from  her  sight.  The  shadow  moved  slowly,  and  seemed  that  of  a 
nan  who  supported  another  upon  his  shoulders  ;  an  indication  which 
pHt  the  climax  lo  Minna't  agony  of  mind.    The  window  was  not  above 
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eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  she  hesitated  tidt  to' throw  henelf  firoift  * 
it  hastily,  and  to  pursue  the  object  which  had  excited  her  terror. 
.  '  But  when  she  came  to  the  corner  of  the  building?  frokn  which  the 
•hadow  seemed  to  have  been  projected,  she  di^overed  nothing  which 
could  point  out  the  way  that  the  figure  had  gpne ;  and,  after  a  moment*) 
consideration,  became  sensible  that  all  attempts  at  pursuit  would  be 
alike  wild  and  fruitless/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  240 — 242. 

She  regains  her  room,  and  again  stretches  herself  by  the  side  of 
her  unawakened  sister ;  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  terror^  sinks 
into  a  sleep  so  profound,  that  the  next  morning 

f  She  almost  doubted  if  what  sh6  recalled  of  horror,  previous  to  her 
starting  from  her  bed,  was  not,  indeed,  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  auggested^ 
periiaps,  by  some  external  sounds.  ^ 

*  '*  I  will  see  Claud  Halcro  instantly,"  she  said ; "  he  may  know  some^ 
thing  of  these  strange  noises,  as  he  was  stirring  at  the  time." 

^  With  that  she  sprung  from  bed,  but  hardly  stood  upright  oA  the' 
floor,  ere  her  sister  exclaimed,  **  Gracious  Heaven  !  Minna,  wha(*ails 
your  foot — your  ancle  V* 

'  She  looked  down,  and  saw  with  surprize,  which  amounted  to  agonyi 
that  both  her  feet,  but  particularly  one  of  them,  was  stained  with  dsri^ 
crimson,  resembling  the  colour  of  dried  blood. 

'  Without  attempting  to  answer  Brenda,  she  rushed  to  the  window, 
and  cast  a  desperate  look  on  the  grass  beneath,  for  there  she  knew  she 
must  have  contracted  the  fatal  stain.  But  the  rain,  which  had  fallen 
there  in  treble  quantity,  as  well  from  the  heavens  as  from  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  had  washed  away  that  guilty  witness,  if  indeed  such  -bad 
ever  existed  there.  All  was  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  blades' of  grass, 
overcharged  and  bent  with  rain-drops,  glittered  like  diamonds  in^  the 
bright  morning  sun.' 

Minna  eludes  her  sister's  anxious  inquiries  by  the  pretext  of  an 
accidental  hurt,  but  her  mind  and  body  sink  under  the  miserable 
secret.  Her  father  carries  her  for  aid  to  Noma,  and  the  result  of 
the  visit  is  a  promise  that  her  sorrow  shall  cease, 

*  When  crimson  foot  meets  crimson  hand, 
In  the  Martyr's  aisle,  and  in  Orkney  land. 

The  whole  of  this  scene,  if  it  v^ras  intended  to  be  serious,  is  ait 
^egregious  failure.  The  tout  ensemble  of  Noma's  uncouth  watch- 
box,  the  tame  seal,  the  more  uncouth  pet  monster  whom  she  c6n« 
ceitedly  styles  Pacolet,  the  old  lady's  eyes  glaring  through  a  cranny 
in  the  wall,  and  her  elementary  adjurations  are  as  ludicrous  to  us 
as  they  were  to  Magnus  Troil,  who  almost  burst  with  laughter  the 
instant  he  regained  the  open  air.  Our  author  contrives  to  account 
for  his  mirth  on  some  other  ground,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that^t 
was  occasioned  by  the  absurdities  he  had  been  witnessing. 

The  whole  dramatis  personae  are  now  on  the  rx)ad  to  Kirkwall; 
Basil  Mertoun,  who  had  consulted  Noma  on  tlie  disappearance  of 
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Mordaunt,  having  been  appointed  b^  her  to  meet  in  the  outer  aisle 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  a  person  who  would  give  him 
tidings  of  his  son,  and  Noma  herself  having  intended  to  transport 
Mordaunt  thither  as  soon  as  she  has  cured  him  ;  for  we  must  state 
parenthetically  that  he  was  wounded  by  Cleveland  in  the  scuflle 
below  Minna's  window,  and  that  Noma  obtained  possession  of 
him  immediately  afterwards. 

The  first  who  arrives  is  Cleveland.  His  old  associates  in  the 
piratical  sloop  are  now  in  an  anj^ious  situation;  they  cannot  leave 
the  Orkneys  without  fresh  supplies,  the  Kirkwallers  have  detected 
their  character,  the  Halcyon  frigate  is  known  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  majority  have  no  reliance  on  their  captain, 
GofTe,  an  old  drunken  ruffian  of  the  Blackbeard  school.  We  have 
not  room  for  tlie  scenes  in  which  GolTe  is  deposed  and  Cleveland 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  command  until  he  shall  have  extri- 
cated them  from  their  difficulties.  They  are  bustling  and  vivid,  and 
appear  to  us  faithful,  some  readers  may  think  too  faithful,  repre- 
sentations of  the  feelings  and  language  of  a  pirate's  crew.  His 
first  measure  ends  unfortunately  for  himaelf.  He  proposes  an 
arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  town  which  we  shall  best 
give  in  the  words  of  the  parties. 

'  "  Suppose  that  I  run  round  this  island  of  yours,  and  get  into  the 
joadstead  at  Stromness  i  We  could  get  what  we  want  put  on  board 
there,  without  Kirkwall  or  the  Provost  seeming  to  have  any  hand  in  it; 
or  if  it  should  be  ever  questioned,  your  want  of  force,  and  our  superior 
Gtrengtii  will  make  a  sufficient  apology," 

' "  That  may  be,"  said  the  Provost;  "  but  if  I  suffer  you  to  leave 

,your  present  station,  and  go  elsewhere,  I  must  have  some  security  that 
will  not  do  harm  to  the  country." 

"  And  we,"  said  Cleveland,  "  must  have  some  security  on  our  sidSi 
Hiat  j'ou  will  not  detain  us,  by  dribbling  out  our  time  till  the  Halcyon 
Hi  on  the  coast.  Now,  1  am  myself  perfectly  willing  to  continue  on 
Aore  Bs  a  hostage,  on  the  one  side,  providing  you  will  give  me  yaur 
Word  not  to  betray  me,  and  send  some  magistrate,  or  person  of  conse- 

"iquence,  aboard   the  sloop,  where  his  safety  will  be  a  guarantee  for 

-  mine.'"— vol.  iii.  pp.  l6S,  l6g. 

But  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  on  whom  the  part  of  hostage  for  the 
towabas  been  forced,  escapes  from  the  pirates,  and  the  magistrates 
betray  an  inclination  to  break  faith  with  Cleveland,  who  has  re- 
mained, according  to  the  treaty.  In  their  hands,  Minna  has  by 
this  time  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  after  having  been  intercepted  and  re- 
leased by  the  pirates,  an  incident  which  influences  the  catastrophe 
only  by  giving  her  a  clearer  perception  of  the  nature  of  her  lover's 
profession.  Cleveland  is  permitted  by  the  magistrates  to  walk  in 
the  outer  aisle  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  the  open  entrance 
beini;  guarded.  And  the  interview  between  the  lovers,  which 
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Noma,  our  autlior  best  knoM-s  liow,  was  enabled  to  pi'e<Ke>,  the 
meeting  of  the  crimson  fool  and  the  crimson  hand,  now  tnkes 
place.  It  is  broken ofT by  Noma,  who  enables  Cleveland  to  escape 
ihrougli  owi  of  ihc  subtertuneous  passages  so  frequent  in  the  ruins 
of  romance,  and  dismisses  him  to  his  ship  with  an  injunction,  if  be 
would  avoid  niter  destruction,  to  depart  uilhin  iwenly-four  hours; 
a  warning  which  she  might  safely  give,  as  she  had  sent  intelligence 
to  the  Halcjon  which  would  bring  her  to  the  Orkneys  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ihat  period.  As  lie  walks  ihe  deck,  looking  on  at  the  pro- 
visioning of  llie  vessel — 

'  Thoughts  uf  remorse  were  now  rolling  in  his  mind,  and  he  may  be 
forgiven  if  recolleciioiis  of  Miiiuii  mingled  with  and  aided  [hem.  He 
looked  around,  too,  on  his  mates,  and  profligate  and  hardened  as  he 
knew  them  to  be,  he  could  not  think  of  their  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
obsiinHcy.  "  We  shall  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  ebb  tide,'*  he  said  to 
hint»eir — "  why  should  1  endanger  these  men,  by  detaining  tbem  till  the 
hour  of  danger,  predicted  by  ihiit  singular  woman,,  shall  arrive  i  Het 
intelligence,  howsoever  acijuired,  has  been  always  strangely  accurate; 
and  her  warning  was  as  solemn  as  If  a  mother  were  to  apprize  an  erring 
son  uf  his  crimes,  and  of  his  approaching  puiii&bment.  Besides,  what 
chance  k  there  that  1  can  again  see  Miiina  1  She  is  at  Kirkwall,  doubt- 
less, and  to  hold  my  course  thither  would  be  to  steer  right  upon  Hie 
rocks.  No,  1  n-ill  not  endanger  these  poor  fellows— I  will  sail  with  the 
ebb  tide.  On  the  desolate  Hebrides,  or  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, I  will  leave  the  vessel,  and  return  hither  in  some  disguise — yet, 
why  should  1  return,  since  it  will  perhaps  be  only  to  see  Minna  the 
bride  of  Mordaunt?— No— let  the  vessel  sail  with  this  ebb  tide  without 
me.    I  will  abide  and  lake  my  fate."  '--vol.  iii.  pp.  l6p,  17O. 

His  meditations  are  internipled  by  the  news  that  Magnus  Troil, 
with  his  daughters  and  Mordaunl,  to  whom  be  has  been  reconciled 
by  Noma,  are  in  the  house  of  Stennis,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bay  in  which  (he  sloop  is  lying.  In  spite  of  presentinientand  pre- 
diction, Cleveland  delays  sailing  till  the  next  day's  ebb,  and  employs 
tlie  interval  in  arranging  a  last  interview  with  Minna.  The  pirates, 
vexed  at  the  interference  of  their  captain's  love  with  his  duty,  re- 
solve to  use  this  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  Minna,  and  use 
her  as  a  pledge  for  her  lover's  services.  At  daybreak  the  next 
morning  the  meeting  takes  place,  in  the  Druidical  circle  of  Stennis. 
In  execution  of  iheir  project,  the  pirates  surprize  the  lovers,  diid 
Mordaunt  with  a  parly  of  his  friends  rescues  Minna,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  makes  prisoners  Cleveland  and  his  lieutenant,  Bunce, 
the  contriver  of  the  plot.  We  must  transcribe  part  of  the  conver- 
sation between  Cleveland  and  Bunce,  in  the  apartment  overlooking 
the  aea,  in  which  they  are  confined. 

'  "  I  forgive  you  from  all  my  soul.  Jack,"  sai<l  Cleveland,  who  had 
resumed  his  situation  ai  ihewindnw;  "  and  the  rather  that  your  folly  is 


or  littU  GonHquence — the  morniag  is  com*  rhat  musl  bring  ruin 

nail's  prophecy  you  spokol  J 


'  "  Whaf,  you  are  thinking  of  tlie  i 
offsaitlBunce. 

'  ■'  U  will  soon  be  accomplishea,' 
hither  ;  what  do  you  take  yon  large  : 
see  doubling  tbe  head-land  on  the  eas 


answered  Cleveland.  "  Conitf  J 
square-rigged  vessel  for,  ihni  yoa  J 
it,  and  opening  the  Bay  of  Strom*-  I 

'  "  Why,  I  can't  make  her  well  out,"  said  Bunce,  "  but  yonder 
old  GofTe,  lakes  her  Tor  a  West  Indiaman  loaded  with  rum  and  sugar,  ^  I 
suppose,  for  d— n  muif  he  does  not  slip  cable,  and  standout  toher  !"       1 

'  "  Instead  of  running  her  into  the  shoal  water,  which  was  hia  only'  1 
safely,"  said  Cleveland—"  The  fool !  the  dolard !  the  drivelling,  itrunkeBi.  J 
ideot !— he  will  get  his  liquor  hot  enough  ;   for  yon   is  the  Halcyor 
See,  she  hoists  her  colours  and   lires  a  broad-side!  and  there  will  sr 
be  an  end  of  tho  Fortune's  favourite!  I  only  hope  they  will  fight  heU 
to  the  last  plank.    The  Boatswain  used  to  be  staunch  enough,  and  ■ 
is  Goffe,  though  an  incarnate  demon. — Now  she  shoots  away,  with  a 
the  sail  she  can  spread,  and  thai  shuu'ssome  sense." 

'  "  Up  goes  the  Jolly  Hodge,  the  old  black  flag,  with  the  death's  hei 
and  hour  glass,  and  that  shows  some  spunk." 

'  "  The  hourglass  is  turned  for  us.  Jack,  for  this  bout — o 
running  fast — Fire  away  yet,  my  roving  lads!  The  deep  s 
blue  sky  rather  than  a  rope  and  a  yard-arm." 

'  There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  and  dead  silence  ;  the  sloop,  Ihougl^ 
hard  pressed,  maintaining  still  a  ranning  light,  and  the  frigate  coiili 
in  full  chase,  but  scarce  returning  a  shot.    At  length  the  vessels  n 
each  other,  so  as   to  show  that  the  man-of-war  intended   to   board  li 
sloop,  instead  of  sinking  her,  probably  to  secure  the  plunder  m 
raight  be  in  the  pirate  vessel. 

'  "  Now  Goffe — now  Boatswain !"  exclaimed  Cleveland,  in  an  ecstacyiB 
of  impatience,  and  as  if  they  could  have  heard  his  commands,  "  stand^^ 
by  sheets  and  tacks — rake  her  with  a  broadside,  when  you  are  undejj 
her  bows,  then  about  ship,  and  go  off  on  the  other  tack  lite  a  wild  * 
goose.  The  sails  shiver— the  helm's  a-lee— Ah!— deep-sea  sink  th^ 
lubbers! — they  miss  stays,  and  the  frigalawunB  them  a- board  !" 

'  Accordingly  the  various  manceuvres  of  the  chase  hud  brought  ihenl 
so  near,  that  Cleveland,  with  his  spy-glass,  could  see  the  man-of-war's^ 
men  t>oarding  by  the  yards  and  bow-sprit,  in  irresistible  numbers,  their»B 
naked  cutlasses  flashing  in  the  sun,  when,  at  that  critical  moment,  bothlf 
ships  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  thick  black  smoke,  which  suddenlyiT 
arose  on  board  the  captured  pirate. 

'  "  Exeunt  omnes,"  said  Bunce,  with  cias 

'  "  There  went  the  Fortune's  Favourite,  ship  and  crew,"  said  Cleve-|^ 
land,  at  the  same  iusiant,  T 

'  But  the  smoke  immediately  clearing  away,  shewed  that  the  damagoj  j 
had  only  been  partial,  and  that  from  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  I 
powder,  the  pirates  had  failed  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  blow  up_-T 
their  vessel  with  the  Halcyon. 
,  VOL.  XXVI.  NO.  Lii,  II  11  '  Shorli 
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'  ShorUjr  aflcr  ihe  acliun  wns  over,  Captain  Weaiherporl  of  tUe  Hal- 
cyon sent  an  officer  and  a  party  of  marines  lo  the  house  of  Siennis,  tr 
demand  of  ibeiu  ibe  piraii;  seamen  who  were  their  priaonen,  and,  ii 
particular,  Cleveland  and  Bunce,  who  acted  as  Captain  and  I^enienaot 
.if  the  eang.'— vol.  iii.  pp.308— 311. 

The  caUstrophe  is  now  at  hand.  It  begins  by  a  series  of  disco- 
veiies ;  thftt  the  real  name  of  Noma  is  TroiT,  and  that  of  Basil  Mer- 
toiin  and  Cleveland,  V'aiighan;  tliat  Basil  was  tbe  early  seducer 
rtf  Noma,  and  that  Cleveland  is  their  son ;  that  Cleveland  and 
his  father,  while  they  both  exercised  piracy  in  the  West  Indies 
nboiit  eight  years  before,  had  at  about  the  same  time  received  an 
account  of  each  other's  death,  and  had  been  prevented  from  de- 
lecting its  falsehood  by  each  cliauging,  at  about  tbe  same  time,  his 
iiutne.  It  appears  too  that  Basil  V'aughan,  having  also  heard  a 
rt-porl  of  his  mistress's  death,  had  never  inquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  her  fate  when  Uc  returned  to  Zetland;  and,  though  Noniu 
was  Ihe  most  marked  )>erson  in  the  island,  and  the  especial  pro- 
tectress of  his  sun  Mordaunt,  had  never  heard,  what  must  have 
been  notorious  to  every  body  else  in  the  island,  and  was  so  even  to 
the  provost  of  KirL  wall,  ibat  she  had  borne  the  name  of  Troil.  Tie 
effect  of  all  this  is,  lo  drive  Basil  into  a  foreign  convent,  and  maLu 
Noma  abdicate  her  elemental  kingdom  and  die  penitent  and  de- 
vout. Cleveland,  id  return  for  some  acts  of  generosity  while  u 
pirate,  is  pardoued,  received  into  the  British  navy,  and  falls  in  ac- 
tion. Minna  dies  an  old  maid;  Brenda  and  Mordaunt  are  married, 
uwd  Magnus  Troil  enjoys  a  jovial  old  age. 

Such  is  the  fable — full  of  interest,  activity,  confusion,  negli- 
gence, and  improbability.  The  gentlest,  the  most  coiitidiiig  reader 
must  be  startled  at  the  triple  recognition,  at  the  recurrence,  in 
three  distinct  instances,  of  the  same  combination  of  eveikts,  a  coni- 
biiialion  as  miusiial  in  real  life,  as  it  is  trile  in  dciion.  And  he 
must  be  gentler  still  who  can  believe  in  the  probability  of  Cleve- 
land's pardon,  or  in  the  possibility  of  his  reception  into  the  Britibli. 
service. 

Among  the  characters,  our  favourite  is  Magnus  Troil.  He  iff 
drawn  with  such  vigour  and  consistency  ;  the  broad  feiilures  of  his 
natural  disposition  are  so  well  marked,  and  the  peculiarities  which 
modify  them  are  so  well  accounted  for,  they  smack  so  mnch  of  hts 
soil  and  culture,  and  are  so  Incapable  of  being  transferred  loafij 
other  person,  or  any  other  situation,  that  he  dwells  in  our  recollec- 
tion as  more  than  an  imaginary  acquaintance.  We  are  sure  iha^ 
at  some  indefinite  period  of  our  lives,  we  must  have  visited  the  sturdy 
Udaller,  been  greeted  with  his  honest  and  hearty  burst  of  hilarity,! 
dined  at  his  groaning  table,  danced  in  his  rigging  loft,  and  drank 
from  Ihe  mighty  '  Mariner  of  Canton.'     His  hereditary  rank  and 
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wculth,  and  his  iicglecled  education  among  iiiferiors  or  depeiideute,' '  f ■ 
exclude  both  ihe  virtues  and  llie  vices  which  a  more  varied  social'. . 
intercciuriie,  a  collision  \vi[h  equals,  and  rivals  and  superiors, 
have  produced.    His  disposition  has  not  been  soui-cd  by  neglect  o 
injustice,  Wii  vanity  stimulated  by  contest,  his  liberality  confined  b^ 
tlie  necessity  of  saving,  his  selfishness  rendered  intense  by  the  p 
suit  of  personal  aggrandizement,  or  his  feelings  blunted  by  hat 
of  frequently  subduing,  and,  still  more  frequently,  concealing  them  ^tfl 
while  the  same  circumstances  have  deprived  hiui  of  conlroul  ovelf^ 
his  temper,  have  left  his  prejudices  unenlightened,  and  dnven  hiutU 
for  amusement  to  sensual  excitement  or  promiscuous  hospitality*'] 
He  is,  as  we  observed  when  he  lirst  was  mentioned,  a  Zetlandisb^l 
variation  of  Cediic,  though  with  more  shrewdness  and  practical"^ 
sense,  and  less  exaggeration,  than  our  author  chose  to  iufuse  iuto|  , 
that  worthy,  but  somewhat  absurd,  Tliane.     We  wish,  however/ 
that  his  rupture  with  Mordaunt  had  been  better  accounted  for.    Our' 
autiior  himself  has  made  the  slightuess  of  its  grounds  more  strikin^,'.J 
by  so  long  delaying  to  explain  them,  a  delay  which  we  are  inclin 
to  attribute,  either  to  bis  not  liaving  decided  what  they  should  be,S 
or  to  his  feeling  ashamed  of  their  inadequacy.     The  honest  franlc-A 
hearted  Udaller  would  never  have  cast  off  his  '  good  young  friend'j 
ill  sulky  silence,  on  the  reports  of  the  pedlar,  a  liar  by  profession^U 
even  aided  by  the  tattle  of  Lady  Gtowrowrum.     Their  reconcili-T 
alion  is  effected  ab  clumsily,  and  slurred  over  as  sneakingly. 

Minna  aud  Brcnda  are  tlie  sisters  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor  and  Ross*' 
Bradwardine,  wiUi  the 

' facit-3  non  una, 

Necdiversataroen'— 
which  has  long  been  appropriated  to  that  relationship.  Mhma  ha»*l 
all  Flora's  high-blooded  courage,  and  enlhusiasm,  and  generosity/ 
unchecked  and  uninformed  by  her  experience  and  literature,  by  he^ 
knowledge  of  books  and  of  the  world.  Brenda  differs  less  froin^  J 
Rose,  in  accidental  fcalurc.t,  and  more  iu  natural  ones.  Her  educa-^T 
lioa  has  been  nearly  the  same,  but  her  spirits  arc  higher,  her  talenli*  ( 
weaker,  and  her  feelings  less  susceptible.  She  defends  her  love 
boldly  and  vehemently,  but  she  required  strong  circumstances  t 
direct  her  attacliment  to  hiin,  and  she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  him,  i 
while  undertaking  Ids  defence,  if  Minna  will  give  up  Clevel 
When  Flora  ridicules  Waverley,  Rose  is  silent — but  she  had  giveiiM 
liim  her  affection,  she  bad  gone  through  fatigue  and  danger  to  pro~M 
tect  him,  while  lie  was  the  avowed  lover  of  another.  An  alterat' 
ill  external  circumstances  alone,  wotdd  have  identified  the  t 
former  :  if  Flora  had  been  a  Zctlander  she  would  have  been  Min 
But  an  alteration  in  mind  would  be  necessary  to  make  BrendA^I^ 
coincide  with  Rose.  We  do  not  recollect  a  stronger  instance  ( 
II  II  2 
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oitr  nutlior's  taleiils,  or  the  clenrncsi  willi  which  his  cliaracten  are 
ciMiL'civcd,  and  tlie  consistency  with  which  they  are  developed^  ibau 
the  points  of  rescniblmice  and  dissimilarity  in  these  four  exquisite 
porlruilB.  In  ordinary  hands  tliey  would  have  been  exact  iniilattons 
of  each  otlier,  or  totally  unlike. 

Noma  is  a  more  palpable  copy  tlian  any  of  the  preceding  cha- 
racters. She  is  not,  like  them,  the  representative  of  a  class  whose 
cxiHlence  we  might  have  coiijeclured  a  priori,  but  belongs  to  a  race 
of  beings  common,  enough  and  more  titan  enough,  in  our  author's 
pages,  but-^ho  probubly  never  were,  and  never  will  be,  found  any 
where  else.  They  are  all  tall,  mysterious  females,  addicted  tu 
declamation  and  gifted  with  ubiquity,  with  strong  talents  and  pas- 
sions, and  disordered  imaginations,  and  u  itliont  the  hopes,  or  fears, 
or  sympathies  o(  ordinary  mortals ;  who  forwaril  the  catastrophe  by 
lolully  different  means,  and  on  totally  different  motives,  from  lho3« 
of  the  other  agents  in  the  fable.  The  first  and  the  be3t(if  we  laust 
exclude  the  Lady  of  Bransolm  Tower)  was  Meg  Merrilies:  and 
even  site  touched  the  borders  of  nature;  and  all  her  successors, 
down  to  Magdalen  Giieme,  hiive  gone  further  and  farther  itt  trans- 
gressing them.  But  hitherto  ihcy  have  hud  a  method  in  their  mad- 
ness— llieir  features  have  been  exaggerated,  but  ihey  have  been  iin- 
poshig  and  consistent.  Noma  is  a  perfect  busy-body,  and  wusles 
her  energy  in  restlessness  and  an  affectation  of  activity  as  undigtii- 
lied  and  tidgetly  as  that  of  the  VVierd  Sister.     She  seems  coutiiiually 

'  I'll  do,  aiid  ni  do,  anJ  I'll  do/ 
iriUe  sends  intelligence  to  the  Halcyon  of  Cleveland's  movements, 
and  then  warns  him  of  his  danger — hides  money  under  Yellowley's 
hearth,  that  she  may  hoax  him  with  imaginary  wealth,  of  which  her 
pet  dwarf  is  to  deprive  him;  intrudes  into  his  house  to  frighten  him 
and  show  off  her  power  over  the  winds,  breaks  in  upon  the  con- 
vivial party,  and  deranges  iheir  game  of  conjnralion,  in  order  tu 
alarni  them  by  her  prophecies,  conceals  Morduunt'ssafety  from  his 
friends,  that  tlicy  may  stare  at  his  reappearance,  and  plays  fifi^Bucli 
charlatan  tricks,  with  no  adequate  purpose.  All  tliis  would  have 
done  if  the  character  had  been  avowedly  burlesque,  but  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  lofty  and  dignified.  She  may  please  our  transatlaniic 
brethren,  for  they  have  an  expression  which  seems  made  for  her: 
slie  is  '  awfully  smarlV  hut  we  fear  she  will  be  understood  by  no  one 
to  whom  the  combination  of  ideas  contained  in  that  siiigular  phrase, 
is  not  familiar. 

Cleveland  appears  to  have  won  prodigiously  on  our  author  durjnf 
the  progress  of  the  story,  and  we  do  not  recollect  a  stronger  in- 
slauce  of  the  ill  effects  of  parental  fondness.  His  feelings  and  his 
conduct  on  hia  llrst  appearance  are  perfectly  consistent  with  his 

previous 
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Dus  liiElorj.  His  niiraciitous  eacapc  iniprcsaee  him  with  no 
the  loss  of  his  companions  and  friends  wilh  no  regret  or  com- 
passion. 'Tlie  dogs  had  iheir  pay,  and  I  can  afford  to  pardon 
them.  Tiie  boats  swamped  in  the  cnrrent — all  were  lost— and 
here  am  I,"  is  his  only  remark.  If  he  feels  any  gratitude  towards 
3  preserver,  it  turns,  as  in  a  heart  of  the  very  worst  description  it 
iturally  would,  to  malignant  aversion  the  instant  he  thinks  t1iat 
lie  stands  in  his  way.  The  obligation  is  a  bridle  to  his  resentment 
Against  his  unconscious  rival ;  but  in  his  impatience  of  the  restraint, 
'  he  could  gnaw  the  curb  until  his  lips  were  bloody.'  Hia  hatred  is 
so  vehement  that  it  survives  its  cause,  and  he  is  forced  to  attribute 
it  to  natural  dislike,  to  a  principle  of  instiiictive  antipathy.  The 
instant  that  he  has  in  some  measure  requited  his  services,  he  chal- 
lenges his  benefactor,  though  he  knows  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
bill]  as  a  rival  in  Minna's  heart,  insults  him  (he  next  evening,  and 
fter  stabs  him  when  unarmed  and  defenceless.  He  repays 
the  frank  hospitality  of  Magnus  Troil,  and  the  unsnspicious  conti- 
<!ence  of  hia  danghier,  by  endeavouring  lo  persuade  Minna  to  elope 
with  him  to  his  piratical  haunts  in  the  West  Indies.  Until  he  quite 
Siirgh  Westra,  he  is  what  we  know  a  pirate  must  be, — hard-hearted, 
-selfish,  ungrateful  and  ferocious.  And  we  cannot  but  suspect  that, 
lip  to  this  period,  our  author  had  reserved  for  him  a  pirate's  fate: 
^lat  he  had  intended  him  to  adorn  the  yard  arm,  or  to  display  in  a 
4tnurt  of  justice,  the  audacity  of  his  prototype  Gow,  or  to  succeed 
n  his  threat  of  'snapping  a  pistol  in  the  powder  room.'  Tfiat  he 
liould  live  honourably  and  die  gallantly  must,  we  ihink,  have  been 
III  afterthought,  for  it  is  only  by  such  a  sudden  alteration  of  his 
idestlny,  thai  we  can  account  for  his  sudden  alteration  indisposition 
md  conduct.  He  now  feels  that '  to  avail  himself  of  the  enlhusy- 
istic  error  of  Minna,  would  outgtare  and  outweigh  all  his  former 
rins,  were  they  doubled  in  weight  and  in  dye.'  He  feels  remorse 
^rliaiving  'turned  Bunce  from  a  stroller  by  land  to  a  rover  by  sea;' 
iHolves  *  to  turn  an  honc^  man  and  use  his  criminal  life  no  longer,' 
imes  the  temporary  command  of  the  piratical  sloop  from  mere 
nterested  generosity,  surrenders  to  Mordaunt,  instead  of  making 
s  escape,  witli  no  apparent  motive  but  to  atone  for  his  crimes, 
Tgives  Bunce,  with  Quakerlike  placability,  the  ruin  he  has  brought 
ron  him,  and  bids  farewell  to  Minna,  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
md  mercy  of  hisjudgcs,  and  the  hope  of  being  useful 
his  country.  Stich  are  the  m consistencies,  the  lame  and  impotent 
inclusions,  into  which  a  writer,  with  even  our  author's  powers. 
May  be  betrayed  by  haste. 

''  We  need  add  Hltle  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  incidenlly  ap- 

llied  to  the  remaining  characters.     Mordaunt  is  as  insipid,  and 

Ifcllowley  and  llalcru  are  as  tiresome,  as  mi^ht  he  anticipated  from 

u  n  3  iheij 
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tbeir  respective  parU  of  hero  and  bore.  Tlis  last  is  our  pecHluc 
aversion  :  perhaps  from  his  resemblance  to  some  of  the  tolerated 
small  wits  whom  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter  in  blue 
society  :  the  TimyM'O'iv  eoixDr;;  of  Homer,  clamorous,  squeaking, 
and  frisling  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age  of  eniptiiiess- 
llie  pimtes  are  bold  and  vigorous  sketches,  and  the  chain  of  bullr- 
ing by  which  Cleveland  secures  the  affection  of  Bunce,  and  Biince 
that  of  Fletcher,  ts  happily  imagined,  and  so  is  the  adherence  of 
the  younger  part  of  tlie  crew  to  Cleveland,  and  of  the  weatherbeaten 
veterans  to  Gofl",  notvvilhs landing  his  propensity  to  be  '  damned 
funny/  and  run  the  ship  ashore,  or  shout  his  friends  under  ibe 
table,  by  way  of  frolic. 

Ilie  poetry  is  below  our  author's  standard  :  Halcro's  address  lo 
Bet  Stimbister,  and  the  song  of  the  Pirates  as  they  bear  off  Clc'e- 
land,  '  Fire  on  the  main-top/  &c.  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens. 
The  latter,  short  as  it  is,  has  intinitc  spirit.  You  fancy  you  hear  ils 
triumphant  chorus  «s  they  gallantly  bend  to  their  oars.  It. is  a 
spark  of  fire  carelessly  struck  out  by  a  powerful  hand — the  same 
perhaps  that  gave  words  to  the  bold  Pibroch  of  0onuil  Dhu. 

1^'hen  we  ihink  over  the  work,  of  which  we  have  given  this  very 
inadequate  sketch,  we  must  confess  that  its  scenes  do  not  recur  lo 
our  memory  as  readily,  or  as  agreeably,  as  those  of  most  of  its  pre- 
deccssoi's.  It  is  superior,  in  its  characters,  to  the  '  Monastery,'  and 
in  its  fable  to  the  '  Legend  of  Montrose,'  and,  as  a  whole,  perhaps 
to  the  '  Antiquary,'  and  inferior  in  almUsI  alt  parts  to  tlie  others.  It 
would  have  raised  high  the  fame  of  an  untried  author,  and  has  radier 
lowered  that  of  '  the  author  of  Waverley.' 


Aet.  XIII. — ^  Second  Dissertation  prefiiedlu  the  Supplemeutiil 
Volumes  of  the  Enrycloptedia  Brilaiinica,  CThifiiting  a  General 
Fieto  of  the  Progress  of  Melap/>i/sicti/,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy  in  Europe,from  the  Revival  of  Letters.    By  Dtigald 
Stewart,  J.R.S.  &c.     1821. 
'X'HE  present  is  the  third  occasion,  on  which  we  have  had  an  op- 
"*-     portunity  of  delivering  our  opinions  respecting  the  merits  of 
those  views  in  metaphysical  science,  which  have  been  embraced  by 
Mr.  Stewart.     In  the  execution  of  this  task,  which  we  have  never 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  seek,  but  which  our  office  naturally  im- 
posed upon  us,  we  certainly  did  not  compliment  Mr.  Stewart  with 
any  foolish  expressions  of  unbounded  admiration;  nor  did  we  affect 
to  approve  those  principles  in  speculative  philosophy,  which  belong 
to  that  particular  school  of  which  he  is  generally  considered  as  tlie 
ostensible  head;  but  we  spoke  of  his  talents  witliout  disrespect, 
.and  uiged  our  reasons  for  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  with  conr- 
'  tesy 
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tes;  hihI,  OB  vre  lioped,  with  candour.  It  ecems,  however,  tlmt  he 
was  displeased  with  the  freedom  of  our  animadversions;  and  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  have  seen  it  with  regret.  We  collect  the  fact 
merely  from  a  short  sentence  in  the  Dissertation  before  us,  in 
which  our  comments  are  alluded  to,  in  terms  that  plainly  indicate 
the  kind  of  impression  which  they  must  have  made  upon  his  mind; 
and  we  notice  the  passage  only  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  and  apologize. 

In  our  review  of  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation  we  said, 
'  that  in  the  plan  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  has  not 
consulted  his  strength,  he  has  at  least  consulted  his  ease;  for  sup- 
posing a  person  to  have  the  requisite  talent  and  information,  the 
task  which  our  author  has  performed  is'one  which,  witli  the  histori- 
cal abstracts  of  Buhle  or  Tenneman,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
required  any  laborious  meditation.'  On  this  passage  Mr.  Stewart 
comments  with  perfect  mildness,  but  still  evidently  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  feelings,  of  which  we  cannot  but  be  sorry  to  he  the  ob- 
ject. 

'  On  the  insinuation  contained  in  the  foregoing  passnge  I  abstain 
from  otTering  any  cnrnment.  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  noii:  for  the 
first  lime  (summer  of  1820)  that  I  have  seen  the  work  of  Buhle;  and 
that  I  have  never  yet  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing  that  of  Tenneman, 
From  mhat  1  have  found  in  the  one,  and  I'rom  what  1  have  heard  of  the 
other,  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  when  the  anonymous  cri- 
tic wrote  the  above  sentence,  he  was  not  less  ignorant  than  myself  of 
the  works  of  these  two  hislurians.  Nor  can  1  refrain  from  adding  (which 
I  do  in  perfect  confidence)  that  no  person  competent  to  judge  on  such 
a  subject  can  read  with  attention  this  historical  sketch,  without  per- 
ceiving that  its  merits  and  defects,  whatever  they  may  he,  are  at  least 
all  my  own.' — Dmertatum,  p.  250. 

That  we  must  have  expressed  ourselves  awkwardly  and  un- 
pleasantly in  the  passage  which  has  drawn  down  from  Mr.  Stewart 
the  remarks  which  we  have  Just  quoted,  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  it.  We  have,  however,  read  the 
passage  over  both  by  itself  and  in  conjunction  with  the  content, 
tind  we  own,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Stewart  must  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  some  hastiness  of  feeling  when  he  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  sense  so  perfectly  at  variance  with  the  general 
leDOur  of  our  criticism,  as  that  which  his  comment  upon  it  sup- 
{>oses.  We  certainly  meant  no  insittuation  of  any  kind  in  what  we 
«aid;  and  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  borrowing  froin  Buhle, 
of  all  writers  in  the  world,  must  no  doubt  have  seemed  so  extrava- 
gant, tltat  we  can  readily  excuse  Mr.  Stewart  for  insinuating,  in  his 
turn,  that  we  never  could  have  seen  the  work  when  we  preferred, 
Itahe  imagined)  a  charge  of  such  utter  improbability.  'Hint  this  last 
H  a  4  supposition. 
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■u)>poii(ioii,  huw-trver,  ia  ndt  true,  i»  in  fact  a  more  oiaUer  of  acci- 
'      we  put  down  tlie  names  of  tluhle  aiul  Tenneman  (re- 

^  wliicb  lusl  wxiter  we  really  do  know  no  more  ihan  Mr. 

nn,  except  that  we  have  seen  hb  work)  simply  as  happening 

« the  first  which  occurred  in  our  recollection.      What  we  meant 

MMn  was,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  abilities  and  acquirements 
would  onl^r  need  to  t.ike  down  the  hook  of  some  such  compiler  as 
we  hud  instanced,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  respecting  the 
name*  and  opiniona  of  writers,  and  he  would  be  able,  without  any 
fufther  research  at  the  moment,  or  any  expense  of  ntedilation,  la 
produce  such  a  composition  aa  timt  which  we  had  then  under  our 
eye.  I'hia  was  no  coniplimcnt  to  the  lirst  Dissertation,  nor  did  we 
intend  it  to  be  such;  but  ift  was,  we  conceive,  a  personal  coaipli- 
mcnl  to  Mr.  Stewart;  for  we  assumed  the  '  requisite  talent  and  in- 
fomintion'  in  the  v^rilcr;  and  we  had  before  admitted  ihatlhe  work 
was  elegant,  spirited  and  entertaining.  All  that  we  can  say  futtliei 
is,  that  if  he  really  did  bestow  any  considerable  labour,  either  of 
thought  or  reading,  upon  the  composition  of  his  essay,  beyond  what 
we  had  supposed,  snch  a  confession  would  materially  alTect  the  opi- 
nion which  we  entertain  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  as  we  cannot  but  suppose  he  will  admit,  then  we  are  confident 
that  he  is  too  just,  after  this  explanation,  lo  retain  any  angry  feel- 
ings Against  us,  merely  because  we  have  said,  that  witli  all  his  me- 
rits, he  ia  not  without  faults  ss  a  writer;  and  lliat  viewing  hini  as  a 
philosopher,  we  see  many  reasons  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions.  The  several  objections  which  we  urged  against  his  con- 
clusions may,  no  doubt,  have  been  unfounded;  but  we  hope  Mr. 
Stewart  will  do  us  the  justice  to  admit  (and  if  he  will  not  we 
should  appeal  with  confidence  to  our  readers)  that  our  objections 
were  neither  captious  in  themselves  nor  uncourteoualy  espresaed. 
If  in  the  warmth  of  composition,  or  in  any  momentary  interval 
of  forgetful  ness,  wc  trespassed  upon  tlie  respect  to  which  his  age 
and  character  justly  entitle  him,  all  that  we  can  do  is,  once  more  to 
repeat  our  regret.  It  is  difKcult  for  people  to  differ  widely  without 
appearing  to  differ  warmly;  but  if  metaphysicians,  of  all  the  species 
of  philosophers,  cannot  discuss  such  abstruse  points  as  commonly 
form  the  subject  of  their  disputes,  without  mutual  anger  and  impa- 
tience,— we  can  only  say  that  they  are  likely  to  be  very  bad  com- 
pany for  each  other;  for  there  are  hardly  any  two  points  abont 
which,  as  the  science  now  stands,  they  can  reasonnbly  be  expecte(( 
to  agree. 

Having  said  thus  mucli,  however,  in  vindication  of  ourselves 
from  an  accidental  misapprehension,  we  have  no  further  apologies 
nor  eKplanntions  to  offer;  nor  do  we  feel  at  all  anxious  respecting 
any  possible    mjscoiiceplionR  for   the  future.     Whatever  may  be 

thought 
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ihoiiglit  by  ollie»  of  tlie  opioions  which  we  havfi  expressed  ooii- 
ceniiiig  llie  merit  of  Mr.  SlewartV  ivrilings,  we  have  said   nothing 
respecting  them  which  we  are  at  all  inclined  to  disavow.     We  think 
now,  33  we  thought  formerly,  that  his  works  are  stamped  with  ihe 
■inage  of  an  eloqiient  and  elegant  mind ;  and  we  give  him  full  credit 
for  extensive  reading  and  for  the  most  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.     If  we  have  not  formed  so  high  an 
estimate  of  his  powers  of  reasoning  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
probably  have  formed,  we  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  it  is  a  point  respecting  which  we  are  very  possibly 
in  a  situation  to  deliver  an  impartial  judgment;  for  we  differ  so 
tirely  from  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  views  of  metaphysical  science  in  ^ 
iieral,  that  we  really  feel  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  our- 
selves to  be  in  error,  as  to  the  opinion  which  we  may  have  formed 
of  his  talents  in  the  mere  dry  work  of  abstract  argument.     We  are 
uware  that  it  would  in  many  cases  be  almost  as  unjust  to  measure 
the  ability  of  a  metaphysician  by  the  value  of  his  discoveries,  as  to 
calculate  the  merit  of  a  general  solely  by  the  number  of  his  victo- 
ries.    A  person,  however,  must  be  a  very  competent  judge  indeed 
of  the  matter  in  dispute,   before   he  can  be  expected  to  form  his 
judgment  without  any  reference  to  these  vulgar  standards  of  o 
lion;  and  in  the  present  case,  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  feel  dispo! 
to  adopt  the  conclusions,  or  even  to  allow  the  premises  from  whit 
Mr.  Stewart  systematically  reasons,  that  in  a  debate  merely  as 
the  extent  of  his  genius  for  metaphysical  science,  we  cannot  bi 
see  that  it  seems  almost  like  begging  the  question,  for  us  even  M: 
hazard  an  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  Dissertation  before  us,  this  second  part 
in  every  respect,  so  like  its  predecessor,  that  we  have  little  mc 
to   say  about  it,  than  what  we  ventured  to  express  on  a  former  oi 
cdsion.     As  part  of  a  preface  to  an  Encyclopedia,  or  in  the  i 
elevated  diction  of  its  author,  as  a  '  sketch  of  the  intellectual  , 
gress  of  the  species,'  sve  certainly  are  unable  to  comprehend  thA« 
use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it.     It  is  so  totally  without  any  genei 
views,  and  it  is  so  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  distinct  ai 
uniform  conclusion,  that  it  quite  delies  all  systematic  criticisi 
In  saying  this  we  really  wish  to  pass  no  censure;  for  the  ess 
before  us  is  probably  all  that  it  was  intended  to  be  by  its  authi 
or  even  a  good  deal  more ;  and  view  ed  with  reference,  not  to  th^i 
reputation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  but  simply  to  the  purposes  for  which  W 
was  designed,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  performance  of  a  much  highr 
kind  tlian  the  public  hqd  any  right  to  expect.     We  are  told  in  ifa 
'  Advertisement'  that  the  authot^s  original  design  (as  is  well  knovni 
to  his  friends)  was  to  comprise  in  ten  or  twelve  sheets  all  the  pr» 
liijiinnry  niutlcr  which  he  was  to  contribute  to  this '  Supplement.' 
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It  1m*  uow  cxleudeil  to  about  »ii  limes  this  leijgth;  and  pret  we  are 
informd  that  lie  [ins  only  dUcusscd  one  of  ihc  three  dmsions,  under 
whicli  lie  had  projected  to  arrange  his  subject.  We  cannot  but  ob- 
Mrvr,  Ihnt  we  think  this  fact  suAiciently  justifies  all  tiiat  we  bad 
ventured  to  say  of  the  nnp reined itale<l  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  tlio  work  must  hnve  been  prepared.  It  is  in  tlie  laying  out 
and  arranfemeiU  of  iiur  thoughts  that  the  laborious  part  of  compo- 
sition principally  consists;  the  materials  are  seldom  difficult  to  find: 
and  the  value  of  tliem,  when  fourxl,  depends,  commonly,  more  upon 
iha  cjunlity  of  ll)e  mind  in  which  they  were  created,  tlian  upou  tbe 
iminfnlncss  of  ibc  effort  by  «'hich  they  were  produced. 

As  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gnided  by  any 
particular  rule  in  determining  upon  the  order  in  which  he  hai 
treated  bis  subject,  wc  cannot  pretend  to  follow  htm  step  by  step 
from  name  to  name  and  criticism  to  criticism.  Xo  abridge  out 
author's  opinions,  spread  as  they  are  over  such  an  immense  sur- 
face, would  literally  be  impossible;  and  to  review  them,  would 
often  require  more  room  than  to  repeat  them  at  the  entire  lengtli 
with  which  they  arc  given.  That  portion  of  the  Dissertation  which 
is  now  more  immediately  before  us,  comnienceB  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  account,  which  Locke  has  given,  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  and  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the  French  metaphysicians 
bave  been  led,  from  not  having  properly  understood  his  opinion. 
From  Locke  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  Leibnitz; — Newton,  Clarke, 
Collins  are  next  considered;  and  after  ihem  the  opinions  of  the 
Harlleian  school  are  examined.  From  ihii  we  are  taken  to  a  claims 
of  writers  who,  without  having  been  metaphysicians  by  profession, 
contributed  nevertheless  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  speculative 
acience;  such  are  Bayle,  Addisor,  Fontenetle.  Kant  and  the  Ger- 
man metaphysicians  come  next  in  order;  and  the  Dissertation 
closes  with  a  long  and  not  very  luminous  account  of  Hume's  phi- 
losophy, and  that  of  the  school  which  succeeded  to  him  in  Scot- 
land, The  titles,  however,  prefi.xed  to  Mr.  Stewart's  cliapters,  con- 
vey but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  multifarious  nature  of  their 
contents.  The  text  is  illustrated  in  most  plnces  by  two,  and  in 
many  by  three  tier  of  notes ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  name  of  auj 
celebrity  in  modern  times  bnt  is  mentioned  either  in  the  body  of 
the  text  or  in  the  commentaries.  As  to  the  critical  acumen  which 
is  displayed  in  these  rapid  sketches,  we  are  in  many  instances,  from 
^norance  of  the  writers  whose  works  or  opinions  are  brought  mi- 
der  our  notice,  quite  incompetent  to  venture  an  opinion.  ITie 
iault,  however,  which  we  should  find,  judging  from  those  examples 
that  ore  more  familiar  to  us,  is  that  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  always 
take  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  several  systems  to 
which  he  directs  our  attention.     He  seems    always  to   take  for 
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granted  tbiit  tho  reader  iii  acq u aimed  with  their  general  outline,  and 
accordingly  seldom  does  more  than  merely  animadvert  upon  parti- 
cular observations.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
Locke,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Berkeley,  and  even  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  divine  the  general  character  of  the  several  views 
in  philosophy,  of  which  these  writers  were  respectively  the  advo- 
cates, from  any  thing  which  Mr.  Stewart  says  in  this  UisserlatiOR. 
The  only  exception  to  our  remark  would  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
case  of  Hume,  to  whose  metaphysical  writings  he  seems  to  attach  a 
degree  of  importance  which  to  us  is  quite  incomprehensible.  We 
speak  with  some  contidence  as  to  the  Justice  of  what  we  are  now 
saying,  from  having  ourselves  experienced  the  disappointment 
^•which,  we  are  persuadedj  every  reader  will  meet  with  who  consults 

iJthe  essay  before  us  for  any  specific  purposci  be  that  purpose  what 

1^  may.  If  there  is  one  subject  rather  than  another  respecting 
.which  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  full  information  would  have 
been  found,  it  is  on  the  subject  of  what  may  be  called  the  systems 
of  Locke  and  Dr.  Rcid.  The  metaphysical  views  of  most  of  those 
who  have  written  upon  the  science  of  the  human  mind  in  this  coun- 
try, during  the  last  hundred  years,  may  justly  be  referred  to  one  or 
tjther  of  the  schools  of  which  these  writers  are  respectively  consi- 
dered as  the  head ;  and  yet,  in  no  work,  have  we  ever  been  able  to 
^nd  what  appeared  lo  us  a  tnie  and  satisiactory  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  their  metaphysical  systems  are  distinguished.  It 
S9f^B  principally  iu  the  hope  of  seeing  this  point  more  accurately 
tex plained,  that  we  felt  any  considerable  anxiety  for  the  appearance 
■fit  this  second  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Dissertation ;  and  our  readers 
may  perhaps  remember  that,  while  reviewing  the  former  part,  we 
purposely  reserved,  until  the  present  occasion,  and  in  this  very 
nope,  the  examination  of  the  principles  of  Mr,  Locke's  philosophy. 
'If  Mr.  Stewart  had  contrived  his  essay  on  purpose  to  disappoint  us 
in  our  expectation,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  more  completely; 
',fcut,  however,  as  we  pledged  ourselves  to  our  readers  to  give  this 
subject  a  more  full  investigation  than  wc  have  hitherto  had  an  op- 

■  jwrtunity  of  accomplishing,  we  shallmakeno  apology  to  Mr.  Stewart 
■Jfor  emitting  all  further  consideration  of  the  particular  merit  of  the 
■present  dissertation,  and  proceed  at  once  to  redeem  the  promise 
'which  we  made. 

To  speak  plainly,  we  are  more  disappointed  dian  surprized,  at 
-4be  little  light  whtcb  is  to  be  found  either  in  this,  or  in  any  of  Mr. 

^jBtewart's  writings,  respecting  what  we  consider  as  the  fundamental 
peculiarity  in  Locke's  views  of  metaphysics,  when  compaied  with 
fiioae  of  every  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a 
rommon  way  of  speaking  to  talk  of  Locke's  theoi-y,  of  Locke's  fol- 
lowers, and  of  the  school  which  Locke  founded;  nevertheless  if  wc 
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vera  to  n«k  the  greater  number  o(  iKobb  who  make  use  of  theee 

SiUraaes,  what  the  o|iiniofi»  are  to  wlrkli  ihej  alltide,  as  constituling 
.ockc's  claim  to  be  cinsidcred  na  llie  founder  of  a  system,  we  doubl 
mHch  wticttter  «  c  should  ofteu  be  able  to  procure  such  an  answer,  as 
would  ni«et  the  ciuestiort.  And  tlie  same  remnrk  m^ht  be  applied 
»o  Dr.  Reid.  People  talk  very  fluently  of  inductive  philosophy 
and  Scottish  melaphysics,  and  seem,  no  doubt,  lo  understand  tlie 
M^niGcation  of  these  plirases,  while  they  are  reading  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Stewart ;  but  were  we  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  ihey  mean  by 
inductive  philosophy,  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  or 
what  arc  the  points  of  disugreeinent  between  llie  views  whii'h  were 
tukrn  of  melnphysical  science  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  those  which  ^ve 
meet  in  the  bsgay  upon  the  Human  Understanding,  w'e  should 
soon  discover  how  itiipcvfcclly  the  tchI  character  of  that  new  system 
of  pliiloBophy,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Scotch  school, 
ha*  been  appreliended  even  by  those  who  profess  to  be  in  the 
■lumber  of  its  disciples.  The  vulgar  supposition  seems  lo  be,  that 
Dr.  Rcid's  clnim  to  dtatinclion  is  fuunded  upon  the  attempt  which 
lie  made  lo  overturn  Locke's  system,  by  refuliiig  the  theory  of 
ideas,  lint  be  Locke's  system  what  it  may,  it  certainly  is  totally 
independent  of  the  parliculHr  opinions  which  he  may  have  embraced 
respecting  the  ideal  theory,  Mr,  Stewart  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
aware,  that  as  that  theory  is  nsually  interpreted,  and  as  it  was  inter' 
preted  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  very  few  writers,  at  least  in  this 
conntry,  can  properly  be  said  lo  have  received  it.  Lock«  took  the 
theory  as  he  found  it ;  but  in  his  review  of  Malebrnnche  he  lias 
pointedly  and  eraphntlcally  disavowed  that  particular  inlerpretalion 
uf  it  against  ivhicli  Dr.  Keid  directs  his  attack.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  hypothesis  respecting  which,  as  o  hypothesis,  he  meant  not  to 
ileliver  any  opinion.  It  was  currently  received  at  the  time  hi  which 
lie  wrote,  and  sewed  the  purpose  of  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
other;  but  he  tells  us,  nevertheless,  repeatedly,  that  by  •  ideas'  he 
only  meant  to  express  '  lohatever  is  the  object  of  llie  mind  when 
thinking.'  This  is  the  dehnition  from  which  he  invariably  retiso/is ; 
and  we  think  it  may  be  safely  Asserted,  thai  in  no  instance  does  he 
deduce  any  conclusions,  which  would  not  be  just  as  sound  upon  the 
supposition  of  Dr.  Keid's  theory  of  perception,  as  upon  that  of 
Plato's  phantasms  or  Aristotle's  s])ecies. 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  Hume  and  Berkeley,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent ;  the  ideal  hypothesis  is,  in  tlieir  writings,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  argument,  wiiieh  being  removed,  the  whole  edifice  which 
they  reared,  proofs,  conclusions,  premises,  and  theories,  crumbles  M 
once  to  tlie  ground.  On  this  point,  then,  the  ineiit  of  Dr.  Reid  is 
clear  and  unqueslionable.  His  writings  have  shown  satisfactorily 
that  the  suppusiiiop  of  ideas,  as  a  medium  of  thuughl,  is  a  mere 
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assumption,  founded  neither  upon  experience  nor  reasoix,  i^^r  ooni^ 
mon  sense.  Be  the  merit  of  this  observation,  however,  what  it  may, 
ii  is  of  a  character  too  negative  to  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
discovery;  at  all  events,  the  mere  denial  of  a. fact  cannot  be  made, 
what  is  called,  a  principle  in  philosophy.  One  part,  indeed,  of  Dr» 
Read's  opinion  in  the  matter  of  this  controversy  is,  we  admit,  of  a 
more  positive  and  tangible  character ;  we  mean  his  doctrine  re- 
specting  the  nature  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  when  con* 
sidered  merely  as  sensations  in  the  mind.  But  in-  order  to  under- 
stand the  merit  and  true  bearing  of  his  reasonings  upon  this  subject,! 
it  may  be  useful,  perhaps,  to  premise  a  few  words  connected  witb 
the  history  of  his  opinions. 

The  great  argument  by  which  Malebranche  endeavours  to  dis- 
prove the  existeiKe  of  a  material  world,  is  deduced  not  so  much 
from  any  theory  respecting  the  nature  of  ideas,  as  from  the  manifest 
fallacies  which  are  imposed  by  the  senses  upon  our  understandings^ 
and  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  leading  topic  in. 
his  book  upon  Truth  is,  that  our  senses  give  us  no  information  re-, 
sjpecting  the  properties  of  Bodies,  as  they  are  in  themselves^  but 
only  as  they  affect  our  particular  constitution.  This  point  he 
fully,,  and,  as  we  think>  most  satisfactorily  demonstrates,  (so. 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  bodies  is  founded  solely  upon  sensation,) 
by  showing  in  the  instance  of  every  particular  sense,  but  more  evi- 
dently in  that  of  sight,  that  our  sensations  are  merely  sigtis  by, 
which  nature  instructs  us  to  avoid,  among  the  bodies  around  us^ 
whatever  is  hurtful  to  our  constitution,  and  to  s^ek  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  preservation.  In  the  case  of  the  visible  properties 
of  matter,  it  may  be  proved,  almost  to  a  geometrical  demonstration^ 
that  the  Jinal  cause  of  our  perceptions  is  merely,  that  we  may 
judge  of  the  relative  distances  of  the  objects  around  us;  and  in 
like  manner,  hardness  and  roughness,  smell  and  taste,  are  also 
symbols  by  which  other  qualities  of  bodies  are  signified  to  our 
minds.  Why  a  particular  sensation  in  my  mind  shall  represent  to 
my  imagination  a  property  in  bodies,  to  which  it  cannot  possibly 
bear  a  real  resemblance,  any  more  than  the  sounds  of  a  language 
bear  a  real  resemblance  to  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  is 
doubtless  a  secret  which  it  would  be  just  as  impossible  to  divine, 
as  to  explain  why  the  propeities  themselves,  of  which  we  are  thus 
admonished,  should  be  noxious  or  otherwise  to  a  particular  frame. 
But  the  fact  itself  is  not  the  less  certain  on  that  account ;  nor 
ought  we  to  withhold  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  the  philo- 
sojpher  by  whom  it  was  first  observed,  because  he  did  not  himself 
at  once  perceive  all  its  importance.  A  finer  or  a  more  profoundly 
true  remark  has  never  been  made  by  any  n>eta physician ;  and  we 
feel  singular  pleasure  in  thus  attributing  the  full  honour  of  it  to  its 
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real  author,  ihe  eloqtieiicc  and  origiualily  of  whose  writings 
ncTcr  vft  been  sufticicnlly  apprectaieJ. 

Il  was  from  that  part  of  Malebranche's  argument  in  which  lie 
examines  the  means  by  which  the  ejc  judges  of  distance  and  mag- 
niliiHe  in  bodies,  (hat  Berkeley  evidently  took  the  first  hint  aud  no 
small  portion  of  the  mailer  of  his  '  ITieory  of  Vision  ;'  the  only 
OMgina/partof  which  consists  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  confu- 
sion uhich  has  arisen  from  not  distinguishing  properly  betweeu 
tangible  and  visible  dimension.  Whether  at  the  time  when  Ur, 
Reid  published  his  '  Inquiry'  lie  had  ever  read  the  writings  of 
Malebranche,  is  a  point  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to  determine  ; 
but  it  is  (jtiite  certain  that  his  explanation  of  what  he  calls  the 
'  Theory  of  Perception,'  so  far  as  concerns  ihefact,  is  in  all  fun- 
damental respects  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher. Dr.  Reid  docs  not  spenk  of  the  '  Theory'  as  a  discovery 
of  his  own,  escept  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  his  system  of 
'  original  instinctive  principles ;'  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  what  he  says  on  this  subject  was  oii- 
ginalty  suggested  to  his  mind  from  Berkeley's  book.  The  illus- 
trations which  he  adduces,  the  analogies  by  which  he  supports  his 
argument,  in  some  places  almost  the  very  words  which  he  uses, 
muy  all  be  found  in  the  'New  Theory  of  Vision.'  In  saying  this  we 
have  no  desire  to  detract  from  Dr.  Reid's  general  mcrilH ;  and  we 
cheerfully  admit,  that  the  acuteiiess  with  which  he  seized  Berkeley's 
theory  as  to  ilie  nature  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  visible  and 
tangible  properties  of  bodies,  and  turned  it  against  the  same  wri- 
ter's own  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  our  knowledge  in  general, 
intitles  him  to  the  highest  praise^  but  siill  the  merit  of  originality, 
so  far  as  regards  the  principle,  is  unquestionably  due  solely  to 
Malebraiiche;  but  for  whose  book  neillicr  Berkeley's  '  Theory' 
nor  Reid's  '  Inquiry'  would,  it  is  possible,  have  ever  seen  the  light. 
Let  the  praise,  however,  of  Dr.  Reid's  account  of  '  Perception' 
belong  to  whom  It  may,  there  can  be  no  controversy,  we  think, 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  very  important  fact  upon  \vhicb  it  is 
founded,  or  in  which,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  cnusists.  When, 
indeed,  it  is  added,  that  the  judgments  ^^hlch  follow  In  our  minds 
from  the  intimations  of  sense,  are  produced  by  a  '  principle  of 
human  nature,  hittterto' unnoticed  by  philosophers,*  and  which  has 
been  given  to  us  by  our  Maker,  for  Uie  express  purpose  of  creating 
a  belief  in  the  hiformalion  of  our  senses,  here  we  are  involving 
ourselves  in  quite  another  question,  and  one  which  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  examine  hereafter;  but  all  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned  to  show  is,  that  when  we  talk  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy 
us  opposed  to  Locke's,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that 
ihe  point  where   the   difference  between  lliem  begins  is  at  tlie 
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opinions  which  tbcj  respectively  mnintaincd  conceriiiiig  the  naUin^l 
of  our  ideas.     Tberc  can  be  no  queslion  but  tliat  upon  this  subjeei'' 
the  views  wiiich  Locke  entertained  were  extremely  loose  and  in- 
conststenC;  and  ibis  probably  bappened,  solely  because  bis  object' 
did  not  properly  impose  upon  hiin  ibe  necessity  of  either  adopting 
or  refuting  any  particular  liieory  respecting  tliem.     Accordingly,  a 
person  who  bas  studied  the  writiuga  of  Dr.  Keid,  will  be  enabled 
to  correct  many  phrases  and  some  opinions  in  the  '  Essay  upou 
ijie  Human  Understanding,'  which  are,  no  doubt,  very  objection- 
able;   but  there  is  nothing  tiiat  we  remember  in  the  theory  of 
perception,  considered  by  itself,  that  shakes  any  general  conctufion, 
or  even  supersedes  tlie  importance  of  one  single  chapter  of  Liocke's 
work.     The  division,  which  is  made  by  L>ocke,  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies  into  primary  and  secondary ;  his  account  of  the  operation 
of  the  mind  in  abstraction,  in  judging,  reasoning,  remembering; 
his  remarks  upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  words  \  upon  tlie  principal 
causes  of  the  errors  into  \vhich  men  ere  apt  to  fall,  in  their  specu- 
lations upon  particular  subjects ; — these  are  all  just  as  true  and  juU 
as  valuable  to  one  who  takes  Reid's  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  as  to  those  who  follow  the  old  Cartesian  hypothesis.     It 
will,  perhaps,  be  imagined  from  what  we  are  saying,  that  all  which 
I    we  suppose  Dr.  R«id  to  have  effected  in  metaphysical  science,  must 
consistinhaving  workedabout  iherootsof  Locke' s Essay, or strength- 
\    fined  the  foundations  upon  which  it  was  built;  or  otherwise,  iu 
having  completed  the  edifice  which  the  latter  had  commenced,  by 
Carrying  his  principles  to  their  full  conclusion.     Nothing,  however, 
V   Could  be  farther  from  our  meaning,  or  further  from  the  truth ;  and 
I  &is  will  easily  be  understood  when  we  observe,  that  if  it  is  meant' 
I  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  metaphysical  principles  wliicli 
I  we  developed  in  the  Essay  upon  the  Human  Understanding,  and 
r  those  which  are  expressed  iu  that  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
I  3klr.  Stewart  belongs,  it  is  not  to  the  points  from  which  they  start, 
I  (hat  the  attention  should  be  called,  but  rather  to  the  opposite  di- 
I  lections  which  they  respectively  pursue. 

I  The  truth  is,  that  although  it  is  usual  to  class  the  writings  of 
I  Locke  and  Dr.  Reid  under  tiic  saine  head  in  plnlosopby,  and  lu  call 
m'  them  both  by  the  name  of  metaphysics,  yet  the  subjects  themselres 

■  which  they  profess  to  investigate  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be, 

■  considered  as  the  same.  If  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  salislying 
B  himself  as  to  this  point,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  wliat  wc  mean 
I  to  say,  by  merely  casting  his  eye  over  the  heads  of  chapters  in  Mr. 
I  Btewart's  '  Elements,'  (in  \i'hich  the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  at 
I  length  begiiniing  to  rear  the  edifice,  the  fomidation  of  which  had 
I  been  cleared  by  Dr.  Iteid,)  and  comparing  it  with  those  in  the 
K  £)uay  upon  the  Human  Understanding.    In  the  former,  the  subjects 
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Iroaletl  are, '  powcri  of  external  perception,'  '  abttraclion,' '  me- 
mory," '  conceplion,"  '  funcv,'  '  imsgination:'  Mhereashi  Lockt'a 
Kssay  the  onlur  of  inquiry  is  into  '  ideas  simple  and  complex,' 
'  model.' '  substimcet,'  '  relations,'  and  thus,  tlirotigh  all  the  sup- 
pos«l  elements  of  which  our  thoughts  are  composed.  That  is  to 
saj,  in  the  latter  case,  the  immediate  inquiry  is  into  the  objects  o! 
our  GontciousnesH,  in  the  former,  to  speak  scholastic  ally,  it  is  into 
yhat  may  be  called  tlie  sufijecls  of  it.  '^The  end  of  metaphysical 
science,  according  to  Locke,  iB  (o  investigate  the  principles  of  our 
knowMge;  according  tu  Reid,  the  investigation  should  be  into  (he 
principles  of  our  minils. 

Now  without  expretising  any  opinion  concerning  the  compara- 
tive wisdom  of  Uiese  different  views  as  to  the  proper  ends  or  me- 
lupliyuical  science,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  obviously 
not  tlte  same  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  line  of  restsoning  into 
which  they  lead,  or  in  the  results  to  which  they  are  directed;  and 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need,  indeed,  only  look  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Stewart  uniformly  expresses  himself,  when  speakii^ 
of  those  effects  to  which  be  directs  his  hopes,  as  the  proper  fruits 
of  his  inquiries,  and  compare  it  with  the  kiigiiage  employed  by 
Locke. 

In  the  long  and  eloquent  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Stewart 
to  the  lirst  volume  of  his  elements,  be  formally  states  and  enforces 
what  he  consiilers  to  be  the  proper  object  to  which  niclnpbysicul 
pursuits  should  be  directed,  and  in  subserviency  lo  which  they  are 
chietly  valuable.  Among  a  great  variety  of  passages  which  would 
equally  illustrate  the  natuie  of  Ills  views,  we  sltull  select  only  a  single 
example;  others  equally  explicit  might  be  quoted,  but  as  his  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject  seems  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  it  ma^  be  as 
fully  repiescnled  by  one  as  by  a  greater  number. 

*  The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,'  he  Iflls  us,  '  are  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  dangerous  consequences  which  are  likely  to- re- 
sult from  a  partial  and  injuclicioiis  culttvalion  of  the  mind  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  lo  point  out  ihe  utility  of  the  intellectual  philosophy,  in 
enabling  us  to  preserve  h  proper  balance  among  all  its  various  faculties, 
principles  of  action,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many  additional 
observations  might  be  added  on  the  tendency  which  nn  accurate  analysis 
of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  suggest  rules  fur  their  further  im- 
provement, and  fur  a  more  successful  application  of  them  to  their 
proper  purposes ;  but  this  subject  I  shall  not  prosecute  at  present,  as  the 
illustration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Ihe  following  work. 
That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  reasoning  faculty  are  to  be 
instantly  stiengthened,  In  consequence  of  our  speculations  concerning 
their  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  ;  but  it  is  surely  far  from 
unreasonable  to  tliink,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  re- 

'  ' ;  these  powers,  may  suggest  some  useful  rules  fur  their  aradual 

cultixj*'— - 
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cultiv&tioD ;  for  reniodying  their  defects,  in  the  case  of  individuals;  and 
evtn  fi>r  extending  tbose  timiu  ivbich  nature  seems,  at  first  view,  to 
have  asBigned  them.' — Elem.  vol.  i.  p,  30. 

It  is  now  considerably  more  than  thirtj  years  since  Mr.  SteM'art 
'wrote  the  passage  which  we  ha\e  here  extracted;  and  it  is  upwards 
of  sixty  years  since  (he  publication  of  Dr.  Reid'a  Inquiry,  In  the 
tneaa  while  our  author  has  diligently  and  devotedly  applied  himself 
to  those  researches  respecting  which  he  appears,  in  (he  morning  of 
bis  life,  to  have  formed  such  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations ;  nor 
n  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  analysis  of  our  faculties  and 
of  the  laws  upon  whicli  their  operations  depend,  is  not  at  this  nio> 
ment  as  complete  a«  it  will  ever  be.  We  pretend  not  to  be  ver; 
skilful  adepts  in  what  is  called  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,'  but 
3'et  it  may  be  |)ermitled  us  to  say,  that  wc  know  of  no  problems 
io  the  science  that  have  been  proposed  and  now  remain  unsolved; 
nor  have  we  beard  of  any  regions  in  the  mind  that  have  not  been  ex- 
plored and  surveyed ;  and  yet.  no  reports  have  reached  us  of  any 
discoveries  that  have  been  made :  no  inventions  have  been  intro- 
duced £or  assisting  the  labours  of  thought^  no  cures  have  been 
found  out  for  tlie  remedy  of  the  many  aberrations  to  which  the  hu- 
man understanding  is  subject;  no  processes  discovered  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  faculties,  that  are  not  as  familiarly  known  in  our  Sun- 
day schools,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  even  at  Edinburgh 
snd  Glasgow. 

We  trust  Mr.  Stewart  will  believe  us  when  we  say,  that  we  do 
pot  meau  these  remarks  to  convey  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
^unt;  which  would  be  as  foreign  to  our  feelings  as  it  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  bis.  But  we  simply  mean  to  state  a  fact;  which  is, 
^t  the  '  Philosophy  of  Mind,'  to  use  the  fasbiouuble  phrase,  is  at 
tills  moment  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found,  or,  at 
^ast,  iu  whicli  it  was  left  by  Dr.  Reid  ;  and  the  high  opinion  v  hich 
5Ke  entertain  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Stewart,  pre- 
Vieiits  us  from  indulging  any  sanguine  expectation,  that  a  study  wfaich 
us  produced  so  little  in  his  hands,  will  probably  be  more  fruitful 
'~  results,  when  it  shall  have  devolved  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Bo  the  objects,  however,  which  Mr.  Stewart  professes  to  pursue 
IP  the  end  of  bis  labours,  ever  so  sober  and  practical  in  their  own 
qature,  (and  no  dilTei-euce  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to  their  desirable- 
f/ess,)  still  it  will  be  true  that  they  are  not  tlie  same  as  the  objects 
fp  which  Locke  directed  his  thoughts. 

Our  buKiness,'  ihis  last  tells  us  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Essay, '' 
to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  concern  our  conduct. 
JBod  out  those  measures  whereby  a  rational  nature,  put  in   the  stale  in 
fvbich  man  is  in  this  world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and 
fictions  depending  thereon,  we  need  not  be  trouhied  that  some  other 
^Ings  escape  oun  knowledge.    This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  r-- 
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tn  tlic  Essay  concerning  ihe  Unite rslRnditig.' — For  '  ihat  meu  exteniling 
ihcir  ini|iiirin  beyond  iheir  capacitin,  and  letting  ibdr  thoughts  wan- 
dvt  intu  [Ikisu  d<;|iths  wbere  they  can  fimi  n»  «tire  fuotin^;  :  it  is  do 
woniki  ihHt  Ihey  ni»e  qu«aiioiu  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never 
comltii;  h>  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue  and  in- 
crciue  Iheit  doubu,  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepiicisni. 
Wliereiu,  were  die  capacities  of  our  understandings  well  considered, 
the  extent  of  out  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon  fouod 
which  acts  (he  hounds  between  ihe  enlightened  and  the  dark  parts  of 
thin;^,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us ;  men 
would  perhnpa  with  less  scruple  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  i°;norance  of 
the  one,  and  discourse  with  more  ndvantage  and  salisliictioii  on  (be 
other.' — Ettm/,  Intro.  S  7- 

If  we  compare  these  different  conceptions,  which  wc  have  here 
quoted,  of  the  true  end  and  aim  of  metaphysical  reseatches,  with 
each  other,  and  consider  them  only  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  no 
qtieiliun,  but  that  ihe  science  of  '  preserving  a  proper  balance 
among  ull  our  various  faculties,  principles  of  action,  and  capacities 
of  enjoyment,'  and  of '  extending  the  limits  which  nature  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  Imvc  assigned  to  our  intelleclual  powers,*  is  a  ranch 
higher  and  more  denirable  object  than  that  which  Locke  proposes. 
But  the  proposition,  nhich  we  are  now  interested  to  prove,  does 
not  embrace  this  question;  we  simply  wished  to  show,  that  Dr. 
Reid'a  vie\f'S  in  science  pointed  towards  a  totally  different  direcboa 
from  those  which  are  developed  in  the  Kssay  upon  the  Human 
Uiiderslandiiig  ;  if  any  further  comparison  should  be  instituted  be- 
tween them,  the  only  ground  upon  which  we  would  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  the  last,  would  be  on  that  of  the  greater  certainly 
which  it  affords,  of  arriving  ultimately  at  solid  and  practical  results. 

In  confirmation  of  this  proposition  we  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  reasoning  from  merely  probable  conjecture;  but 
may  confidently  appeal,  at  once,  to  the  testimony  of  experience.  For 
let  any  one  compare  the  stale  of  speculative  science  since  and  be- 
fore the  age  of  Locke's  Essay,  and  he  \f  ill  easily  perceive  how  great 
a  revolution  the  publication  of  it  has  effected,  m  tlie  character  of 
philosophy.  If  we  take  up  the  writings  of  Bacon  or  Boyle,  or  Des- 
cartes or  Malebranche,  or  of  any  other  celebrated  authors  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding,  scarcely  a  page  will  be  found  in  which 
queHiions  are  not  proposed,  and  subjects  discussed,  which  every 
undergraduate,  in  the  present  day,  has  learned  to  appreciate  and 
despise;  and  though  some  part  of  this  effect  may  no  doubt  have 
resulted  fiom  the  general  prepress  of  knofv  ledge  in  tlie  world,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  read  Locke's  Essay  and  to  reineniber  the  extensive  cir- 
culation which  it  obtained  through  every  part  of  Europe,  wilhont 
attributing  much  of  this  improved  state  of  things  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  those   peculiar  principles  of  nielapliysical  inquiry,   of 

which 
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which  Ijiii  book  furnished  the  tirst,  and  we  may  ahiiost  add,  the  last 
example.  ■  What  tbeae  prbciples  are,  we  shall  proceed  shortly  to 
exanuiie;  butin  the  mean  lime  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  for 
a  monient  our  admiration  uf  a  work,  which  we  never  read  or  even 
dip  into  without  improvement.  There  is  scarcely  an  event  of  our 
lives  to  which  we  look  back  with  more  lively  recollection,  than  to 
the  period  when  we  first  read  the  Essay  upon  the  Human  Under- 
standing. It  still  remains  in  our  memory,  like  an  era  in  the  history 
of  our  thoughts,  from  which  we  seem  to  date  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
the  very  constituliou  of  our  knowledge.  For  it  is  not  with  a  view 
to  opinions  that  the  writings  of  Locke  are  to  be  studied  ;  but  rather 
for  iha  sake  of  witnessing  the  operation  of  his  mind.  There  runs 
through  his  Essay  such  a  vein  of  precise  and  admirable  reflection ;  he 
places  his  thoughts,  right  or  wrong,  in  so  clear  a  light ;  distinguishes 
and  discards  all  trifling  and  merely  verbal  disputes;  makes  us  under- 
stand  ourselves  so  unequivocally,  inihe  words  vihich  we  employ  and 
in  tlie  subjects  upon  which  we  are  meditating ;  that  we  know  not 
any  work  that  could  be  named  in  which  the  eserciae  of  thinking  may 
'ibe  so  safely  taken.  This  is  never  so  strongly  felt  as  wben  we  come 
'to  his  writings,  fnah  from  ihepagesof  some  modern  metaphysician. 
It  is  like  changing  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  city  for  some  pure 
Wid  mountain  air ;  the  mind  feels  as  if  it  were  inhaling  health  from 
the  very  thoughts  which  it  breathes;  so  much  singlene.ss  and  direct- 
ness and  integrity  is  there  about  all  his  opinions ;  such  a  contempt 
fcr  paradox;  such  superiority  to  all  the  little  tricks  by  which  the 
Vomiuon-place  thoughts  of  common-place  minds  are  trimmed  out  in 
'Represent  day;  and  decked,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  the 
mere  cast-off  clothes  of  real  learning  and  philosophy. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  character  of 
'Locke's  writings,  considered  with  reference  to  the  qualities  of  mind 
which  the;  display,  but  with  his  views  and  principles  of  metaphysics. 
iWe  have  shown  how  materially  the  object  at  which  he  aimed  in  his 
(Rritings,  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Keid's  philosophy;  our  readers 
^^*ill  therefore  of  course  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  method  which 
be  pursued  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  appears  to  have  re- 

ttded  as  the  true  end  of  metaphysical  science,  differs  as  widely  from 
e  method  pursued  by  the  Scottish  philosopher  and  his  disciples, 
^Is  do  the  ends  themselves  which,  if  our  explanation  of  the  matter 
4e  admitted,  they  were  respectively  pursuing. 

-■  '  My  purpose  being,'  says  Locke,  to '  inquire  Into  the  original  cer- 
Jlbonty  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds 
%lid  decrees  of  belief,  opinion  and  assent;  I  shall  not  at  present 
I  #ieddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind  : — It  shall  suffice 
(to  my  present  purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  of  a  man 
*  »they  are  emjihi/ed  ulioat  the  olijecls  Khi{h  Ihfif  have  to  do  with.' 

1 1  a  It 
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I(  wM  ill  tliia  retptct,  dint  il)e  iludy  which  Locke  w: 
difTers  from  what  is  property  called  logic.  In  this  last,  the  end  pro- 
posed ia  merely  to  lay  down  the  laws  and  espUiii  the  forms  of 
reasoning,  with  a  view  to  a  demons  I  ration  of  the  principle,  upon  whidi 
the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  depends.  Now  it  is  to  the  pnnciplei 
upon  which  the  certainty  of  the  premises  depends,  that  our  attention 
is  altogetlier  directed  in  the  hasBy  upon  the  Human  Understandit^. 
A  very  little  reflection  will  easily  satisfy  us,  that  not  only  ought 
diia  last  inquiry  to  take  precedence  of  the  other,  but  that  it  is  ia  every 
respect  one  of  infiiiilely  greater  ir»i>ortB(ice.  For  if  we  were  lo 
examine  into  the  grounds  of  the  various  errors  which  have  at  different 
periods  obtained  general  credit  in  tlie  world,  we  should  find,  probably 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  that  the  great  and  leading  source  of  all 
the  mistakes  ihat  have  been  made,  has  originated  ii9t  in  false  deduc- 
tions but  in  false  assumptions. 

So  far  as  Locke's  views  are  confined  to  this  single  object,  (which 
manifestly  forms  the  great  nnd  important  feature  of  his  Essay,)  weare 
not  aware  of  any  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  executed  his  task.  He  begins  with  telling  us,  ^at  as  it  ishia 
intention  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  of  a  man,  'as  tliey  are 
employed  about  tlie  objects  nhich  they  have  to  do  with,'  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  lo  state  what  he  conceives  these  '  objects' 
to  he.  By  the  objects  of  our  faculties,  be  understands  what  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  word  '  idea' ;  and  before  he  proceeds  to 
enter  upon  his  argument,  he  formally  explains  both  his  reason  for 
the  frequent  use  of  the  term,  and  also  the  meaning,  which  he  attaches 
to  it.  *  It  being  that  term,  which,  I  think,  seems  best  to  stand  for 
whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks: 
I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  ia  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
thinking.'     Intro.  %.  8. 

Having  thus  stated  his  subject,  the  first  point  which  he  considers 
is  the  '  origin  of  oirr  ideas.'  He  next  proceeds  to  examine  them 
'  considered  with  regard  to  their  objects,'  and  lastly  '  with  regard  lo 
(heir  (faalities.'  As  our  only  iviah,  at  present,  is  to  point  out  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  metliod  w'hich  Locke  pursued,  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  enter  furtlier  into  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  headopted.  We  may,  however,  take  theopporlunity 
to  observe,  that  however  complete  and  Judicious  his  method  of  treat- 
ing his  subject  may  have  been,  viewing  his  Essay  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  (jiu/ec't'ct,  yet  if  we  examine  his  arrangement  in  the  light  of  an 
attempt  to  give  a  theory  of  human  knowletige; — which  we  suspect 
to  have  been  the  view  which  he  himself  had  formed  of  his  subject, 
and  which  in  fact  it  ought  to  have  been,  if  considered  with  reference 
lo  metaphysics; — it  ij  plain  that  the  mode  in  which  he  baa  treateil 
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the  matter  is  altogether  faulty,  and  about  at  unphilosophical  as  it 
well  could  be ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  Ibe  number 
of  mistakes,  into  which  his  siicceasors  have  been  led  from  ignorance 
of  the  defect,  which,  in  this  point,  rung  through  the  whole  of  the 
eecond  book.     He  considers  our  ideas,  1st.  as  they  originate  in  sen- 
sation or  in  reflection^  2d,  as  ihej  are  simple  or  complex;  3d,  as  they 
are  clear  or  obscure — adequate  or  inudequaie.     Now  it  is  obvious 
that  it  throws  no  more  light  upon  the  difl^erence  which  exists  between 
our  idea  of  '  gold,'  and  that  of  '  volition,'  to  say,  that  the  former  is 
snideaoriginating  in  sensation,  and  the  latter  in  reflection,  than  would 
L  t>e  thrown  upon  the  difference  between  copper  and  gold,  if  a  chemist 
H,^ould  say  that  the  latter  is  found  in  South  America,  and  ihe  former 
^^  In  Wales.     These  are  facts  which  it  may  be  expedient,  and  even  ne- 
*    cessary  to  slate;  but  they  convey  not  the  slightest  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves.     Again  :  what  t^hould  we  think 
of  a  system  of  chemistry,  in  which  metallic  substances  were  classed 
under  the  same  head  with  acids  or  gases,  merely  because  they  are 
alike  incapable  of  analysis,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  simpler 
elements?  And  yet  these  substances  are  not  at  all  more  dissimilar 
from  each  other  in  physics,  than  are  the  ideas  of  green,  and  of 
_    memory,  for  example ;  which  Locke  classes  together  in  metaphy- 
Lsics,  merely  because  they  are  both  of  them  what  he  calls  simple 
^tideas,  that  is  to  say,  ideas,  the  knowledge  of  wbidi  cannot  be  con- 
I^Veyed  by  definition.    It  is  perfectly  plain  that  such  a  classification  as 
this,  is  founded  upon  no  principleof  philosophical  arrangement;  the 
ground  of  distinction  is  here  totally  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves ;  and  depends  upon  an  accidental  point  of  agree- 
ment among  them,  in  a  matter  of  fact,  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  their  real  differences.     And  ihe  same  remark  will  apply 
atill  moreevidently  to  the  third  head  under  which  he  considers  our  ideas ; 
we  mean  with  regard  to  their  qualitiei.     Adequate  and  iiiadequale, 
perfect  and  imperfect,  clear  and  obscure,  as  applied  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  things,  are  like  such  words,  as  large  and  small,  near  or 
distant,  quick  or  slow,  an  applied  to  things  themselves.     "They  are 
attributes  which  may  belong  to  the  most  dissimilar  objects ;  and 
therefore  can  never  serve  to  any  useful  purpose,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
linguishittg  things  among  each  other.     It  may  be  highly  necessary 
to  know  whether  our  ideas,  in  any  instance,  be  clear  or  obscure, 
erfect  or  imperfect;  and  nothing  may  be  more  desirable  than  to 
!  possessed  of  rules,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  point.     All 
B  mean  to  say  is,  that  tlie  determination  of  llie  question  involves 
o  metaphysical  truth  ;  and  however  admirable  and  valuable  Locke's 
tsmarts  may  be,  in  this  part  of  his  Essay,  yet  they  furnish  uo  mate- 
Mais  whatever  for  a  philosophical  delineation  of  our  knowledge.     It 
'b  upon  the  third  and  fourth  books  that  the  great  and  durable  merit 
113  of 
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of  Locke'ti  fame  will  be  ftniiid  to  rest;  but  these  books  manifestly 
contain  the  rules,  by  which  the  understanding  ought  to  be  guided 
ill  matters  nf  iib»lnict  speculation;  the  truths  with  which  they 
abound  are,  for  the  most  purl,  altogether  practical  and  belong  more 
properlyto  theArt  orThuiliiiig  than  to  the  Science  of  Melaphys-ics, 
The  positive  contributions  which  were  furnished  by  Locke  to  the 
previouaamoimt  of  our  knowledge,  in  this  department  of  philosophy, 
cannot  we  think  be  rated  very  liighly ;  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  cause  were  those  of  an  adviser  and  counsellor  rather  than  of 
an  actual  discoverer.  He  pointed  out  the  erroneous  maxims  by 
which  former  philosophers  had  been  misled,  and  indicated  the  proper 
field  in  which  iheir  future  researches  ought  to  be  prosecuted;  and 
though  he  made  no  progress  himself,  or  at  least  none  that  is  at  all 
commensurate  with  common  opinion,  and  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  formed  a  very  exact  conception  of  tlic  precise  subject  of 
inquiry ;  yet  he  showed  the  road  which  those  «ho  come  after  him 
ought  to  pursue ;  and  left  behind  him  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
direction  of  their  conduct,  containing  more  wisdom  and  good  sense 
than  are  perhaps  to  be  found,  in  any  single  composiiion,  which  the 
wit  of  man  has  yet  produced. 

At  this  point  then  it  is,  that  our  difference  with  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mences. Whatever  may  have  been  the  particular  errors  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Essay  upon  the  Human  Understanding,  yet  we 
feel  confident  that  the  melhod  of  inquiry  which  is  there  suggested, 
is  the  true  and  proper  method,  by  which  all  our  metaphysical  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  conducted.  This,  of  course,  is  a  point  which, 
in  an  argument  with  Mr.  Stewart,  we  cannot  have  any  right  to  as- 
sume; nor  is  it  one  which  can  easily  be  demonstrated  antecedently 
to  actual  experience.  We  cannot,  it  nmst  be  admitted,  speak  very 
boastingly  of  the  fruits  which  have,  as  yet,  been  reaped  in  meta- 
physics by  Locke's  professed  disciples ;  but  if  the  manifest  unsound- 
ness of  the  plans  which  have  been  hitherto  substituted  for  his, 
alTord  any  presumption  in  his  favour,  we  feel  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  argument  may  be  used  with  complete  success,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  particular  principles  of  Dr.  Reid. 

The  corner-stone  of  Dr.  Keid's  metaphysical  opinions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Locke,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  show,  from 
those  of  every  pliilosopher  of  any  note,  w  ho  had  ever  written  upon 
the  subject,  consisis  iu  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  composed 
of  certain  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  distinct  from  the 
mind  itself  and  equally  distinguishable  from  each  other,  not  merely 
in  their  operations,  but,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  their 
causes.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  he  seems  to  conceive  that  the 
which  the  metaphysician  has  to  perform,  is  to  watch  thesecret 
■—  which  take  place  within  his  miiid  when  he  exerts  his 
faculties, 
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faculties/ and  to  note  down  whatever  facts  the  phenomena  present. 
In  shorty  that  metaphysics  is  only  another  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy; and  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  experimental  induction  as 
Bacon  directed  to  be  used  in  physics.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  we  very  clearly  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be 
done ;  nor  are  we,  in  point  of  fact,  able  to  attach  any  very  pVecise 
meaning  to  much  of  the  phraseology,  which  characterizes  all  the 
'.writings  that  proceed  from  Dr.  Reid's  school  in  philosophy.  The 
Avords  ^intellectual  processes,'  *  laws  of  mind,'  '  mental  phenomena,' 
'  inductive  reasoning,'  and  a  whole  class  of  expressions  of  a  similar 
character,  are,  to  our  apprehension,  either  so  utterly  unintelligible, 
as  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  mind,  or  else  mean  something  so 
exceedingly  trite  and  obvious,  that  we  are  always  fearful  of  falling 
into  some  involuntary  misrepresentation  whenever we  talk  upon  the 
subject;  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  warning  our  readers  to  distrust 
our  explanation  of  the  philosophy  in  question,  and  rather  to  put 
their  own  interpretation  upon  the  following  statement,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  which  contains  a  more 
formal  declaration  of  his  opinion,  as  to  the  proper  aim  of  metaphy- 
sical inquiry,  than  any  single  passage  that  we  could,  at  the  present 
moment,  produce. 

•  It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  philosophy  of  raind,  if  a  distinct  explanation  were  given  of  its  nature 
and  object;  and  if  some  general  rules  were  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  study  of  it.  To  this  subject^ 
ho\vever,  which  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  matter  for  a  separate 
work,  I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  at  present;  and  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  which 

'it  will  be  of  essential  importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following 
inquiries. 

•  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  they 
appear  to  be  so  complicated  and  so  infinitely  diversified  that  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence, 
however,  of -a  more  accurate  examination  the  prospect  clears  up;  and 
the  phenomena  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  com*- 

•prehension,  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  simple  and  uncompoumled  faculties,  or  of  simple  and  uncompounded 
principles  of  action.  These  faculties  and  principles  are  the  general 
laws'of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in  that  branch 
of  science.  In  both  cases  the  laws  which  nature  h^s  established  are  to 
be  investigated  only  by  an  examination  of  facts;  and  in  both  cases  a 
knowledge  of  these' laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  number 
of  phenomena. 

•  In  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  it  is  well  known  that  our  in- 
quiries must  always  terminate  in  some  general  fact  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  but  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature.     The  case  is 

I  I  4  exactly 
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exactly  the  »nie  in  tbo  philnsoph;  of  mind.  When  me  h»-n  once 
aKcrlninc^  a  gvncrnl  fact,  such  as  the  various  laws  which  regulate  ibe 
■atuciNliuii  of  idvas,  or  the  ilepcnJancu  of  memory  on  that  etTort  of  miixl 
which  ne  call  Attention,  it  is  all  we  ought  tu  aim  at  in  this  branch  ol 

Now,  iTwe  were  diaposed  to  take  ait  unfair  advaatage  of  tbeei- 
|ilaiintion  which  is  here  given  of  Dr.  Keid'i  notion  of  '  the  pbiio- 
Bopliy  of  mind,'  we  might,  perhaps,  call  the  observation  of  oat 
readers  to  llie  lertoiisness  with  wliicli  we  are  here  told  that  when  a 
philosopher  has  nscertoined  such  facts  '  as  die  dependaiice  of  Me- 
mory on  that  effort  of  mind  we  call  Attention,'  all  wc  oaght  to  aim 
nt  in  ttii^j  branch  of  scienct!  is  accomplished.  That  all  the  discoveries 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  by  what  Mr.  Stewart  would  call 
the  induetiveprinnpUioJ'mftaphysicf,  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  naked  enunciation  of  some  such  familiar  facts,  is,  we  think,  an 
opinion  that  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  this  may  be  the  fault, 
it  will  perhaps  be  said,  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject has  hitherto  been  managed.  We  possibly  might  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  had  Mr.  Stewart  been  an  ordinary  man;  but  as 
it  is,  ne  suspect  that  we  must  look  somewhat  deeper  for  the  cause; 
and  this  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  without  casting  any 
imputation  upon  the  talents  or  zeal  Of  the  accomplished  author  triiose 
name  is  at  present  mure  immediately  before  ua;  and  whose  writings 
we  consider  as  being  the  principal  occasion  of  whatever  reputation 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  continues  to  enjoy. 

We  are  told  in  the  passage,  which  we  just  now  extracted,  that 
all  the  various  intellectual  operations  which  strike,  at  first,  as  being 
so  complicated  and  various,  '  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
paratively smalt  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,' 
and  that  '  these  simple  and  uncompomided  faculties,'  are  the 
'  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics 
hold  in  that  branch  of  science.'  Witlt  respectto  the  theory  of  mind 
which  is  developed  in  the  above  quotation,  we  cannot  speak  veiy 
confidently  about  it ;  because  we  are  by  no  means  sure  th«t  we  fully 
comprehend  the  proposition  which  it  contains.  In  what  sense  me- 
mory, or  the  act  of  thinking  upon  something  which  happened  to  te 
yesterday,  can  be  called  a  law  of  the  mind,  we  do  not  immediately 
imderstand.  It  is  indeed  a  law  of  the  memory,  that  we  cartnot 
rememder  what  a'e  do  not  attend  lu;  but  memory  itself  is  a  prty 
pertt/  of  the  inind,  and  not  a /on?  of  it;  and  as  nothing  can  be  more 
distuict  in  physics,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  any  sub- 
stance, and  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  upon  which  the  action  of  those 
properties  depends;  so  one  should  have  thought  that  a  distinction 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  between  '  the  simple  aud  uncompounded 

facultis' 
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:uhieB'  of  which  the  mind  consists,  and  the  particular  cifcimi- 
fances,  bj  which  the  exercise  of  those  simple  aiid  tin  com  pounded 
Sciilties  is  regulated'  These,  however,  and  a  multitude  of  difii- 
)talties  of  the  same  nature  which  we  could  easily  point  out,  we 
^ust  leave  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Reid  to  settle  among  themselves  : 
live  ask  him  for  a  proof  of  the  fact  itself,  which  is  assumed  in  every 
■  |Kige  of  his  work  ;  and  upon  which  alone  his  total  departure  from 
I  the  principles  of  Locke,  respecting  the  proper  and  legitimate  aim 
P  «rf  metaphysical  science,  can  for  one  moment  be  maintained. 
'  Liocke  bad  told  us,  that  the  true  end  of  metaphysics  is  '  to  con- 
aider  the  discerning  faculties  of  men,  as  they  are  employed  about 
the  obji^cts  which  thej/  have  to  di>  with;'  Reid  tells  us  that-me- 
taphysics  may  'be  truly  called  an  analysis  of  the  human  J'acultiei; 
and  till  this  is  performed,  it  lain  vain  to  expect  any  just  st/s^emof  the 
mind ;  that  is,  an  enumeration  of  the  original  powers  and  laws  of 
etir  constitution,  and  an  explication  from  them  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature.'— //if  ui'r^,  p.  I  ] . 

Here  then  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial existence  of  these  '  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  philosophy  to  analyse'  should 
be  a  matter,  that  either  had  never  been  supposed  to  admit  of  any 
controversy,  or  else,  that  it  had  at  least  been  regularly  discussed 
and  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Our  readers,  however,  will  per- 
haps be  surprized  to  hear  the  fact.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  the  theory  of  the  mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  assumes,  is  a  point 
which  no  person  had  dared  to  dispute,  that  there  is  hardly  a  meta- 

Ehjsician  of  any  celebrity,  who  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
is  readers  against  the  false  notion,  or,  as  they  conceived  it  to  be, 
the  vulgar  error,  upon  which  the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  system,  is  entirely  built.   And  what  is  stranger  still,  with 
the  works  of  these  very  metaphysicians  in  their  hands,  they  have 
proceeded  to  take  their  principles  for  granted,  and  to  construct  the 
most  important  speculations  solely  upon  the  facts   so   assumed, 
without  so  much  as  either  attempting  to  adduce  the  necessary 
jwoofs,  or  even  allowing  a  hint  to  transpire,  tliat  their  premises  had 
in  any  occasion  been  called  in  question. 
We  had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  false  slip  which 
Tfa  made  by  Dr.  Reid,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  philosophy,  as 
Bin  instance  of  entraordinary  inadvertency;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
Tteviewing  Mr.  Stewart's  second  volume,  we  took  the  opportunity 
K  tof  painting  out  to  him,  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  which  the  sup- 
r|K>»tion  so  gratuitously  embraced  by  him.  Was  manifestly  exposed : 
j  showing  at  the  same  time,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  whether 
l^ie  theory  in  (jueslion  were  true  or  false,  it  never  could  be  demon- 
Ffltrated,  and  consequently  was,  at  all  events,  a  most  improper  foun- 
dation. 
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datioiiy  on  which  to  build  a  school  of  systematic  philosophy,  h 
appears,  lio\vGVcry  from  a  note  in  tlie  Dissertation  before  us,  tint 
in  ascribing  the  silence  of  Dr.  Reid  and  of  his  zealous  dbciple, 
to  mere  negligence  on  their  part,  we  were  misinformed  as- to  the 
fact.  In  a  note  to  the  Dissertation  before  us,  Mr.  Stewart  produces 
a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Addison,  in  which  the  doctrine  tEat 
>%-c  had  asserted  and  attempted  to  establish  by  proof,  is  clearly  laid 
down.  It  is  as  follows.  '  Although  we  divide  the  soul  into  several 
|K>wcrs  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself; 
since  it  is  ihewhoie  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills  or  ima" 
gines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding) 
will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the,  better  enabling 
us  to  express  ourselves,  on  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation, 
not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  another 
part  of  the  same  paprr  Addison  observes,  that  '  what  we  call  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  are  only  different  ways  or  modes  in  which  the 
soul  can  exert  herself.' 

lliis  remark  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Crousaz ;  whose  book,  judging  from  the  similarity  of  expression, 
was  possibly  in  the  hands  of  Addison  when  he  was  writing  tliis 
paper.  *  On  se  tromperoit  grossiiremcnt  (says  this  old  and  intel- 
ligent writer),  si  on  prenoit  occasion  de  ces  noms,  Entendenieot, 
Sens,  Imagination,  de  supposcr  dans  Vkme  trois  facult^s  distinctes 
une  de  I'autre,  com  me  Je  sont  les  pieds  d'avec  les  mains  et  la 
poitrine.  C'est  la  nii^me  ikme,  la  meme  pens6e  qui  pense  en  trois 
manif^res  differentes.'  In  the  Art  de  Penser,  which  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  to  the  celebrated  Arnnuld,  tliis  error  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  call  it)  is  adduced,  as  an  example  of  the  sophism 
termed  nan  causa  pro  causa.  *  Qtiand  nous  voyons  un  effet  doiit 
la  cause  nous  est  incoiiiiue,  nous  nous  imaginons  Tavoir  decouverte 
lorsque  nous  avons  joint  k  cet  ctfet  un  mot  general  de  rerfu  ou  de 
Jacuite,  qui  ne  forme  dans  notre  esprit  aucune  autre  id^e,  sinon  que 
cet  cifet  a  quolquo  cause,  ce  que  nous  savions  bien  avant  d'avoir 
trouv6  ce  mot.'  The  reader  on  this  subject  may  also  consult  Male- 
branche,  vol.  ii.  p.  I'i9» — vol.  iii.  99.  and  Berkeley,  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  §  143.  But  no  writer  has  expressed  himself 
more  positively  to  the  purpose  of  what  we  are  now  considering,  than 
Locke  himself,  who  has  devoted  several  sections  in  his  chapter 
upon  Power,  to  the  exposition  of  the  vague  and  improper  manner 
in  which  ihe  ,word  J aculti/,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  has  commonly 
been  used.  Mr.  Stewart  refers  to  Locke's  observations  on  the 
jjame  subject,  and  we  wish  he  had  extracted  the  passage  itself,  to 
which  he  directs  his  reader.  *  The  introducing  into  discourses,' 
says  Locke,  '  with  the  name  of  facidtics,  a  notion  of  their  operating, 
has,  I  suppose,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in  this  part  of  our- 
selves, 
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selves^  as  the  great  use  and  invention  of  the  like  use  of' faculties^  or 

the  operations  of  the  body,  has  advanced  us  in  the  knowledge  of 

ph3'sic.     Not  that  I  deny  there  are  faculties  both  in  body  and 

mind :  tliey  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operating^  else 

neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.     Nor  do  I  deny  that 

these  words  and  the  like^  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common 

use  of  languages  that  have  made  them  current.     It  looks  like  too 

much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by:  and  philosophy  itself, 

though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet  when  it  appears  in  public, 

must  have  so  much  complacency,  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary 

fashion  and  language  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with 

truth  and  perspicuity.     But  the  fault  has  been,  that  faculties  have 

been  spoken  of  and  represented  as  so  many  distinct  agents.' — Essay , 

Ibook  ii.  ch.  21.  §  20.     The  reader  may  also  consult  §§  6.  16,  17^ 

18,  19*  of  the  same  chapter. 

.  Mr.  Stewart  introduces  the  quotation  from  Addison,  which  we 
alluded  to  above,  with  the  following  observation,  which  we  have 
read  over  till  we  know  it  by  heart ;  and  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  a  passage  better  calculated  (though  unintentionally  we 
doubt  not)  to  mislead  the  reader,  or  at  least  to  leave  him  in  the 
dark,  as  to  the  sentiment  which  the  writer  means  to  avow  and  ac- 
knowledge, could  not  easily  have  been  devised,  had  it  been  pur- 
posely so  contrived.  *  I  quote  the  following  passage,'  says  our 
author,  ^  from  Addison,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  metaphysical 
acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in  divining  and  obviating 
a  difficulty,  which  I  believe  most  persons  will  acknowledge,  occurred 
to  themselves  when  they  first  entered  upon  metaphysical  studies.' 
p.  99.  Now  when  Mr.  Stewart  describes  the  remark  which  he 
quotes  from  Addison,  as  having  obviated  the  difficulty  in  question, 
^re  we  to  understand  that  he  agrees  with  those  whose  opinions 
Addison  was  repeating,  in  supposing  the  wordi  faculty  to  be  a  mere 
phrase  invented  for  the  convenience  of  language, — for  that  is  the 
solution  of  the  difHculty  which  Mr.  Stewart  praises?  or  are  we  to 
understand  that  he  regards  the  word,  as  signifying  some  more  real 
and  substantial  distinction  in  the  nature  of  our  mental  powers,  as 
bis  language  in  all  his  other  writings  unequivocally  declare  ?  From 
the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Addison's  ^  good  sense'  on  the 
occasion  before  us,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  he  agrees 
with  him  in  opinion ;  but  when  he  adds,  thai  the  difficulty  which 
Addison  obviated,  is  one  which  only  occurs  to  us  at  our  ^Jirst  en- 
trance upon  metaphysical  studies,'  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  opinion  which  he  really  intends  to  acknowledge,  is  that 
which  he  afterwards  decided  to  embrace;  and  which  consists, 
as  we  before  said,  in  the  supposition,  that  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  carried  on  by  a  certain  number  ^  of  simple  and 

uucompounded 
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iincmnpoiindn)  hcultiea,'  (Hslinct  not  ontv  from  each  other,  but 
from  the  mind  itself;  and  the  atialjsis  of  which  is  to  be  effected  In 
the  same  logical  rules  of  inductioD,  as  have  been  found  so  succesirul 
in  the  case  of  physics. 

Nuw  that  this  Inst  is  truly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  will  noi, 
we  hope,  be  utiestioned.  To  suppose  that  when  lie  and  Dr.  Raii 
■peuk  of  memory,  imagination,  volition,  and  oilier  operations, n 
'  original  principles,'  '  simple  and  uncompoti tided  facitllies,'  '  ulli- 
mate  laws,'  and  ho  on,  in  our  constitution,  they  meant  to  say  ibt 
these  words  only  represent  different  actions  of  one  and  ifae  stunt 
principle,  this  surely  would  he  at  once  to  say,  that  the  whole  iheotr 
of  their  philosophy  is  founded  merely  upon  a  peculiarity  in  the  iw 
of  langUE^.  Both  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  uniformly  speak  of 
these  fuculties  as  '  llie  subjects  of  our  con^jcionsness,'  which  ilii 
plain  they  would  not  be,  if  they  Mere  mere  acU  of  the  mind,  for 
then  they  would  be  ihe  ohjeiti  of  it.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  re- 
roncilc  such  phrases  as  the  following,  which  abound  in  every  pige 
and  almost  every  line  of  their  respective  writings  ? 

'  Of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  we  possess,  there  are  some 
which  nature  seems  both  to  have  planted  and  reared' — '  there  are 
other  powers  of  which  nature  has  only  planted  the  sei^ds  in  ont 
minds' — '  reflection,  the  only  imtniment  by  which  we  can  discern 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  comes  too  late  to  observe  the  progress  of 
nature,  in  raising  them  from  their  tiifancif  to  perfection.'  These 
passages  we  take  at  random  from  a  mere  casual  inspection  of  ibe 
first  half  dozen  pages  of  Reid's  'Inquiry.'  Let  the  reader  onl« 
substitute  for  the  words  '  powers'  and  '  faculties'  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  words  '  actions'  or  '  operations,'  and  he  will  then  at 
once  perceive,  whether  Dr.  Reid  can  have  used  these  several  words 
as  (iynonimoits  phrases.  So  also  Mr.  Stewart  talks  '  of  a  caution) 
circiiinspeclion,  in  conducting  our  intellectual  praceises,'  lest  tbe 
words  we  make  use  of  should  '  awuken  the  powers  of  conception 
and  imagination;'  and  tells  us  to  defer  the  study  of  logic,  '  till  the 
faculty  of  reflection,  (the  last  which  unfolds  itself)  begins  to  solicit 
Us  appropiiale  nourishment.'  His  theory  of  dreatning  is  founded 
upon  the  hypothesis  thiit  there  are  some  fuculties  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  faculty  of  volition,  and  some  over  which  volition  has  no 
controul :  and  it  is  by  the  anarchy  occasioned  in  conseqnence  of 
these  last  being  awake  while  the  mind  itself  is  at  rest,  that  he 
explains  the  phenomena. 

But  it  is  useless  to  accumiilute  proofs  of  our  author's  c)pinion9 
on  this  subject :  nor  indei'd  should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
produce  the  above  passages  and  instances,  except  from  the  some- 
what ominous  ambiguity  of  the  passage  which  we  quoted  above. 
If  Mr,  Stewart  should  be  disposed  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
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•  tending  to  qualifj  llie  laugtioge  which  he  has   hithertQ  adopted, 

*  when  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  ihe  iutellectual  faculties,  or 
-     even  to  recal  any  opinions  which,  upon  further  consideration,  he 

may  have  seen  reason  to  change ;  this  will,  of  course,  be  no  impu- 
tation upon  his  talents;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  rather  to  raliie 
than  to  lower  the  high  reputation  wliich  he  enjoys :  but  we  must, 
'      nevertheless,  late  the  liberty  of  warning  him,  that  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  Dr.  Reid's  hypolheiiis,  respecting  the  theory  of  our  in- 
tellectual operations,  involves  the  safety  of  his  whole  system. — If 
^all  that  we  know  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is  simply  that 
jne  are  conscious  of  perfurming  certain  acls;  and  if  all  that  we 
Itnow  of  these  acts  of  the  mind  (as  Dr.  Reid  will  probably  be  the 
last  person  to  dispute)  is  from  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  which  it  perceives,  of  course  it  will  follow,  that  the  true  me- 
thod of  study  in  this  branch  of  science  is  that  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Locke.     On   this  supposition,  it  will  be  in  a  survey  of 
human  knowledge,  in  an  analysis  of  the  relation  in  which  our  dif- 
ferent opinions  stand  to  each  other,  with  reference  to  the  grounds 
on  which  tliey  are  built,  the  degrees  of  assent  to  which  ibcy  are 
entitled,  and  to  other  considerations  of  the  same  nature,  that  the 
science  of  metaphysics  truly  aTid  properly  consists  :  in  short,  it  is 
to  a  philosopltical  account  of  the  various  ubjecti  of  our  conscious- 
nesR,  that  we  must  look,  if  we  mean  to  make  any  discoveries  or 
improvements  in  this  department  of  knowledge.    But  on  the  other 
hsod,  if  that  which  we  call  llie  mind  is  a  complex  principle  and 
formed  of  tlie  union  of  a  certain  number  of  simple  and  uncom- 
potinded  faculties,  which  are  made  kuown  to  us  by  con.><cioustiess, 
so  tbat  the  only  account  which  we  can  give  of  the  distiuctions 
among  our  ideas  (viewing  them  as  metaphysical  abstractions)  is, 
that  they  are  respectively  the  occasions  on  which  our  several  faculties 
ave  exercised ;  (for  this  is  Mr.  Stewart's  language ;)  and  the  origin 
of  them,  in  each  particular  case,  only  ihi: Jirst  occasion  of  the  cor- 
I'r^ftponding  power  being  brought  into  operation  ; — in  this  case,  of 
1*1  course,  if  we  wish  to  look  into  our  minds,  or  even  to  arrive  at  any 
i*lfised  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  it  is  plainly 
'fo  the'  subjects  of  our  consciousness,'  (as  our  faculties  are  dis- 
Unclly  asserted  to  be)  that  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our 
1 1  attention.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  '  in  an  emimeiation  of  the  original 
^^w'ers  and  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  an  explication  y'rom  them, 
Fiotf  the  various  phenomena  of  human  nature,'  that  the  science  of 
jsetaphysacs  will  consist  upon  this  hypothesis;  and  viewing  his 
Uibject  in  this  Ii;>ht,  he  is  quite  justilied  in  considering  it,  as  he 
Jwaya  does,  as  only  another  branch  of  natural  philosophy ;  and 
llrecting  us  to  apply  to  the  investigation  of  it,  the  same  rules  of 

analysis. 
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analysis,  as  were  recommended  by  Bacon,  in  the  inYestigation  of 
plivsical  science. 

Now  whether  we  infer  the  nature  of  our  faculties  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  objects  about  which  the  understanding  is  conversant,  as 
ix>cke  attempted,  or,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Keid,  attempt  to  deduce 
the  nature  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  our  faculties,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  only  like 
taking  up  the  rope  at  different  ends.  And  as  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  memory,  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, are  performed  by  one  aiHJ  the  same  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded  principle,  or  by  many,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
a  matter  of  still  less  importance.  But  however  near  these  two 
explanations  of  the  intellectual  functions  may  lie  together,  they 
are  manifestly  quite  distinct  in  themselves ;  and  when  we  come  to 
draw  conclusions,  and  propose  theories,  and  correct  errors,  and 
construct  systems — the  difference  between  them  soon  becomes 
very  apparent.  However  close  two  persons,  holding  these  opinions 
may  be  together  when  they  set  off,  yet,  if  they  begin  to  follow- 
up  their  principles,  and  pursue  them  to  their  conclusions,  they 
will  quickly  find  themselves  at  opposite  points  of  the  compass'. 
A\\6  if  we  may  judge  from  die  experience  which  is  furnished 
us  by  the  examples  of  Locke,  and  those  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  we  should' say,  that,  while  the  one  philosopher  would  be 
found  at  the  close  of  his  researches,  making  a  survey  of  human 
opinions — examining  their  foundations — weighing  their  evidence — 
correcting  their  errors; — the  other  would  be  employed  in  inventing 
definitions — balancing  phrases — puzzling  himself  about  names — 
dovoling  himself,  in  short,  precisely  to  that  very  occupation,  front 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Essay  upon  the  Human  Under- 
standing to  recal  us. 

For  let  any  person  take  up  for  a  moment  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Reid,  and,  we  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  add,  of  his  able  dis- 
ciple, whose  works  are  more  immediately  und.er  our  considera- 
tion: — what  is,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  them  ?  It  is  not  that  they 
pretend  to  have  discovered  any  7iew  functions  in  the  mind ;  nor 
that  they  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  those  that  are 
already  known,  beyond  what  was  familiarly  understood  by  their  pre- 
decessors;— but  the  discussion  is,  whether  such  or  such  an  operation 
(the  existence  of  which  is,  of  course,  known  as  familiarly  to  the  clown 
as  to  the  philosopher)  is  to  be  called  by  this  name  or  that.  Whe^ 
ther,  for  example,  when  we  speak  of  any  particular  idea,  we  should 
call  it  an  act  of  Memory  or  of  Conception  ;  whether  the  word  ima- 
gination signifies  several  acts  of  the  mind,  or  only  one  single  opera- 
tion ; — whether  our  belief  in  this  or  that  fact  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  this  -ov  that  name,  and  what  is  the  sense  in  which  such  or  such 

a  word 
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a  word  is  used  by  the  best  writers  ?  In  all  these  instances,  there  id 
seldom  any  discussion  as  to  the  things  themselves:  whether  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  or  Dr.  Reid  in  their  opinions  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  Memory  and  Conception ;  and  of  the  iiature  of  Fancy 
as  compared  with  Imagination ;  the  only  consequence  will  be,  a 
difference  as  to  the  use  of  terms ;  as  to  any  essential  diflference  that 
they  have  pointed  out,  among  the  operations  of  these  or  any  other 
faculties,  beyond  what  was  known  before,  or  any  light  which  they 
have  thrown  upon  the  laws  on  which  the  exercise  of  them  depends^ 
we  cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  call  to  our  recollection  an  iii- 
stancein  which  this  has  even  been  attempted.  Nor,  perhaps,  need 
this  occasion  surprize.  Tbese  *  simple  and  uncompounded  facul- 
ties,' (if  we  may  believe  Locke)  have  no  existence  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  in  the  fictions  of  language;  and  therefore,  of 
course,  whatever  discussion  may  be  raised  concerning  them,  can 
only  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  terms.  *  For  faculty,  ability,  and 
power,  are  but  different  names  of  the  same  things ;  which  ways  of 
speaking,  when  piit  into  intelligible  words,  will,  I  liiink,  amount  to 
thus  much :  that  digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is  able 
to  digest,  motion  by  something  able  to  move,  and  uiulerstanding  by 
something  able  to  understand.' — Locke*s  Essa^,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

In  the  remarks'  which  we  ha^  hitherto  been  making,^  our  at- 
tention has  been  confined  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  fundamental  distinction  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophyy 
viewing  it  as  a  system.  His  opinions  concerning  the  nature  or 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  material  world ;  in  the  permanency 
of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  in  various  other  truths  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter,— which,  we  believe,  are  what  is  commonly  meant,  when 
people  speak  of  Dr.  Reid  as  the  founder  of  a  school  in  metaphy 
sics, — -these  w^e  consider,  not  as  the  principles  upon  which  his  system 
is  built,  but  rather  as  doctrines  which  grow  out  of  it.  This  is  per- 
haps not  historically  true; — for  in  point  of  fact,  we  imagine,  that  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Reid,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the 
proper  objects  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  was  invented  in  consequence 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  concerning  what  he  calls 
*  our  instinctive  principles  of  belief,'  and  by  no  means  preceded 
these  last ; — it  is,  however,  if  we  may  so  distinguish,  metaphysi 
cally  true :  for  if  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  understand- 
ing is  from  what  we  are  able  to  collect  concerning  the  nature  ot 
the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  then  the  question  is  not 
by  what  faculty  we  perceive  this  or  that  idea,  but  to  what  denomi-r 
nation  in  philosophy  it  is,  that  the  idea  belongs.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  pur  belief:  if  all  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  only 
different  operations  of  one  and  the  same  principle  within  us,  the 
question  here  likewise  is,  not  whether  our  belief,  in  any  particular 

truth, 
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tiuibi  origiiiatee  iii  this  or  Uikt  source  of  opiiiioi^  call  U  instincl, 
or  reason,  or  by  any  iillier  name,  but  to  what  clan  of  trutiu  it 
b«lons>,  and  whut  ii  tlie  degree  atid  kind  of  ussent  to  which  it  is 
entitled  f  Whether  the  mind  be  a  complex  principle,  compounded 
like  material  substances  of  independent  properties,  uhicb  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  tu  ilecuniposc  and  resolve  into  the  re- 
Bpcclive  elemeiilH  upon  which  they  depend ; — or  whether  it  be  oiie 
single,  simple,  uiicoinpounded  and  immortal  principle,  unsuscep- 
tible of  uualygis,  and  indivisible  even  in  idea  ; — ^these  are  hjpothe- 
ses  which  niutu physicians  may  respectively  embrace,  according  as 
ihey  see  reason.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  but  that  they  must 
necessarily  lead  lo  very  different  views,  as  to  the  proper  business  of 
speculative  science,  and  conduct  to  very  different  conclusions. 
Meanwhile,  all  we  wish  is,  that  wheu  people  embrace  these  viewn 
of  Dr.  Keid's  philosophy,  and  talk  of  die  mind  as  consisting  of 
dittinct  JuciiUici  and  original  principles,  and  recommend  us  to 
watch  our  intelUctual piQcetits,  and  attend  lo  the  suhjects  of  our 
CojiiciouNKss,  and  apply  the  Baconian  logic  to  the  investigation  of 
the  philoBOphy  of  mmd, — they  would  bear  in  mind  that  these  phrases 
plainly  involve  an  important  hypothesis,  and  one  which,  if  it  be 
not  true,  ought  surely  not  tu  be  lightly  admitted.  If,  indeed,  these 
phrases  are  mere  metaphors  and  forms  of  expression  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  or  in  accommodation  to  the  prevailiug 
custom  ;  in  that  case  we  liave  nothing  to  suy,  except  that  a  system 
of  philosophy  which  is  built  upon  mere  verbal  distinctions  maybe 
very  honnless,  possibly,  but  it  is  certainly  most  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  benelil  to  mankind;  and  the  sooner  it  is  laid  aside 
the  better. 

We  might  here,  perhaps,  not  without  advantage,  conclude  our 
observations  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy.  Bui 
the  question  relating  to  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world,  and  in  some  other  fuels  of  the  same  class, 
is  so  closely  connected  with  many  of  his  speculations,  and  has  in- 
deed formed  so  fruitful  a  subject  of  discussion  among  metaphy- 
sicians in  almost  every  age,  that  a  few  remarks  upon  this  part  of 
bis  writings  will  probably  be  not  uimcceplable  to  our  readers. 

It  is  clear  to  any  one  who  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  opinions 
and  judgments  which  are  formed  by  llie  mind,  that  they  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  certain  classes,  which,  although  they  may 
possess  a  character  in  common  with  respect  to  the  universal  assent  of 
mankind  I  are  yet  plainly  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  almost  eyery 
other  point.  The  judgment  which  we  form  in  a  matter  of  abstract 
trulb)  is  as  diS'erent  from  that  which  we  pronounce  upon  some 
particular  fact — and  this  again,  is  as  distinct  from  the  judgment 
which  we  form  in  a  matter  of  feeling,  as  Me  can  easily  conceive 

any 
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an;  lhre«  tilings  to  be.  What  it  is,  in  wliich  our  knowledge  re- 
epectively  consists,  when  we  are  reasoning  from  premises  uhich 
resolve  themselves  into  any  of  these  principles  of  belief,  is  a  point 
respecting  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion;  but  who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  varions  theories  of  phi- 
losophers, from  Pythagoras  down  to  Kant,  will,  we  think,  find  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  all  these  classes  of  opinions  to  some  one 
general  standard  of  universal  truth,  is  a  key  to  almost  all  the  dis- 
putes by  which  the  world  has  been  divided,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  That  this  attempt  is  perfectly  impracticable  seems 
tolerably  evident  from  facts.  Philosophers  are  at  this  day  no  nearer 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Plato;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  extravagant  conclusions,  the 
utterly  wild  and  visionary  theories,  to  which  the  prosecution  of  the 
uibject  has  given  rise,  may  be  considered  as  the  strongest  possible 
presumption  that  the  attempt  itself  must  have  been  founded  lit 
some  radical  misconception  of  the  true  objects  of  philosophy. 

It  would  be  a  task  no  less  curious  than  instructive,  to  trace  the 
influence  of  this  notion  (as  it  easily  might  be  traced)  through  the 
opinions  of  all  the  various  schools  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
from  the  present  day,  up  to  the  very  origin  of  such  disquisitions  ; 
but  this  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  which  we  must  impose 
•iipon  ourselves.  It  will  he  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
illustrate  ihe  truth  of  the  observation  which  we  have  just  made,  in 
the  instance  of  the  particular  discussion  that  gave  rise  to  the 
writings  of  Or.  Reid,  relative  to  llie  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  our  senses. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  premised,  as  a  point  very  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  there  is  no  controversy  on 
die  question  of  fact.  No  philosopher  has  disputed,  but  that  man- 
kind do  actually  believe  in  ihe  permanent  and  independent  existence 
oi  a  material  world :  of  course  the  only  question  can  be,  as  to  the 
grounds  of  this  belief.  These,  it  has  been  said,  cannot  be  traced  up 
(o  Bay  truth  with  which  our  reason  acquaints  us,  but  solely  to  cer- 
ftlin  impressions  upon  the  mind,  for  which  we  are  confessedly  in- 
debted only  to  the  blind  perceptions  of  mere  sense.  When  we 
aueert  the  reality  of  some  external  and  permanent  cause  of  these 
perceptions,  which  is  independent  of  our  minds,  and  continues  (o 
nxist  when  we  have  ceased  to  perceive  it,  we  are  plainly  here  stating 
^propoiitioir,  and  one,  the  truth  of  which,  mere  sense  cannot  possi- 
hiy  .assure  us ;  and  ihe  question  is,  whether  the  inference  which  it 
■upposes,  is  drawn  by  reason  ?  If  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  we 
iire  asked  for  our  proof;  and  if  we  cannot  give  one,  what  intelligible 
ground  of  belief  then  remains  by  which  the  opinion  of  mankind  tfaii 
be  supported  ?  Dr.  Reid,  indeed,  admits  that  no  reaso",  nor,  in  fact-, 
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an;  'other  principle  hitlierlo  noiiced  by  pbiloaophen,'  'can  be  pro- 
duced for  our  bclier  in  the  existence  of  an  external  worid ;'  bai  be 
lell*  us  thai  the  source  uf  It  niual  be  soi^bt  in  an  '  original  iit- 
■tinctive  principle  of  our  comtituuon/  implanted  in  tis  for  ibis  ex- 
press and  exclusive  purpo^,  and  of  which  he  pretends  not  to  give 
any  olhcT  account,  except  that  such  ir  the  law  of  our  tiature,  and 
that  none  but  pbilosuphcrs  have  ever  dreamed  of  doubting  its  au- 
ihorilj. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  however  salisfactorj-  this  method 
of  cutUng  tlie  knot  may  be  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  who, 
as  Dr.  Keid  Justly  observes,  never  dream  of  questioning  the  evi- 
dence of  tbeir  senses,  or  more  properly  never  give  themselves  any 
trouble  about  the  matter ;  yet  as  addressed  by  one  philosopher  lo 
niiotlier,  it  i*  surely  rather  a  magisterial  mode  of  settling  the  dis- 
cussion. Qui  ftuhit  erudiii  esse  loiurit,  says  Quinlilian,  erudilU 
tUllii  videntHi:  If  Dr.  Reid  wrote  simply  that  he  might  persuade 
the  vulgar  not  to  doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  the  things  around 
lliem,  he  might,  we  think,  have  i^pared  himself  the  pains;  and  if 
he  wrote  for  the  edification  of  philosophers,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive in  what  respect  they  are  the  wiser  for  being  told,  that  Uie  be- 
lief in  question  is  founded  upon  an  original  instinct.  Supposing  we 
are  to  depend  upon  mere  instinctive  principles  for  the  vindication 
of  our  belief,  one  instinctive  principle  is  as  good  a  ground  of  failli 
as  another ;  and  if  it  be  really  true  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  maierial  world  is  concerned,  whether 
this  instinctive  principle  be  called  sensation  or  perception,  or  is 
hereafter  to  be  known  by  some  other  appellation.  The  real  force  of 
the  objection  has  nothing  to  do  widi  the  ideal  or  any  other  hypo- 
thesis ;  it  results  from  the  supposition  that  the  existence  of  mutter 
cannot  he  proved  from  reason;  and  the  affirmation  of  this  very  fact 
is  part  of  llie  proof  of  Dr.  Reid's  theory. 

To  talk,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Reid,  as  if  bis  writings  had  opposed  a 
barrier  to  the  prevalence  of  sceptical  philosophy,  is  an  evident  mis- 
take. Dr.  Reid  successfully  refuted  the  principles  by  which  Berke- 
ley and  Hume  endeavoured  to  establish  their  conclusions;  but  the 
conclusions  themselves,  he  himself  adopted  as  the  very  premises 
from  which  he  reasons.  The  impossibility  of  proving  the  existence 
of  a  material  world  '  from  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  or 
habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto  noticed  by  philosophers,'  is 
precisely  the  argument,  and  the  only  argument,  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  force  upon  us  his  theory  of  instinctive  principles;  and 
allhough  his  philosophy,  an  he  explains  it,  is  cerliiiiily  far  removed 
from  what  is  called  sceptical;  and  in  fact  comes  altogether  under 
tht  denomination  of  dogmatical  (using  the  wonis  according  to  their 
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teclin teal  signification  ;)  yet  we  niuat  confess,  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  places  the  question  seem  on  that  account  only  to  be  the 
more  alarming. 
J  ".  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  reject  a  demonstration  merely  be- 
'  cnusc  il  leads  to  consequences  which  are  not  pleasant.  Il',  incleed. 
Dr.  Reid  has  proved,  that  our  belief  in  the  evidence  of  Our  senses, 
can  be  exnluined  upon  no  '  principle  of  human  nature  hitherto  no- 
ticed by  philosophers,'  it  is,  of  course,  a  waste  of  time  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  the  information  which  ihey  afford  ;  because  that 
can  only  be  determined  by  reason,  and  reason  is  excluded  from  the 
debate  by  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  This  is  a  doctrine  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  doubtless  sufficiently  uncomfortable;  but  it 
clearly  involves  no  absurdity;  and  consequently  is  intitled  to  a  free 
at>d  candid  exnminaiion.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  is  not 
lo  be  admitted  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it  merely  concerned  a 
question  in  geometry.  Where  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads 
would  end  it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  foresee ;  but  in  order  to  show 
how  extremely  important  the  consequences  are,  which  this  part  of 
Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  involves,  we  might  instance  the  case  of  that 
particular  instinct  upon  which  he  dwells  with  so  much  emphasis, 
ss  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  na- 

.  Mr.  Stewart  says,  in  tlie  Dissertation  before  ns,  that  this  '  indue- 
tive  principle,'  as  he  phrases  it,  is  '  now  received  among  all  candid 
end  intelligent  inqmren,  as  an  acknowledged  fact  in  ihe  Theory 
bf  the  Human  Mind;' — a  mode  of  speaking,  which  when  a  man's 
own  controverted  opinions  are  concerned,  would  not  seem  to  ba 
the  most  proper  that  might  be  chosen  ; — a  very  few  worrfs,  however, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  at  least  a  principle  which  ought  to  he 
established  upon  the  most  solid  reasoning,  and  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy  ;  for  if  it  really  be,  as  Mr.  Stewart  supposes, 
•  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mhid,  it  will 
throw  a  shade  of  doubt  and  uncertainly  upon  some  truths,  viewed  in 
comparison  with  which,  he  himself,  we  are  confideht,  would  not 
regard,  for  a  moment,  the  repnlation  of  any'  particular  hypothesis 
which  he  may  have  embraced  in  philosophy. 

The  maxim,  '  that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning  must  have  had 
a  cause,' is  one  of  those  axioms  uhich  cannot  be  denied,  if  has 
been  supposed,  without  a  speculative  absurdity.  This  has  been 
disputed,  we  are  aware,  by  Mr.  Hume ;  but  as  it  is  admitted  by 
Dr.  Reid,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  examine  his  objeclions 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  the  converse  of  the 
maxim  is  equally  self-evident.  If  nothing  can  hegin  to  exist  without 
a  cause,  then  nothing  can  tease  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Metaphy- 
sically speaking,  the  two  propositions  are  ideulicul ;  ex  tn/ufo 
nihil  fit  btinj  the  ground  of  the  axiom   in  both  cases.     Both  of 
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thcM  muinu,  moreover,  sre  of  equal  importance  in  natural  reli- 
gwn.  Upon  the  one  is  Ukl  tbc  foundation  of  our  reasoning  to 
(ieiDonstrate  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being;  from  the  other 
we  derive  ibe  onl;  philosophical  evidence  which  we  posiese,  for 
proving  the  immurtalitv  of  the  soul. 

With  the  iniih  of  Mr.  Stewart's  opinions  concerning  the  faun- 
dalion  of  our  belief  in  the  matter  before  ua,  we  have  at  present  ito 
concern ;  our  object  is  merely  to  give  an  instance  of  the  impor- 
tant consequences  which  threaten  to  follow,  from  the  establishment 
of  his  premises.  We  say  Uien,  that  if  we  have  not  Reason,  but 
Instinct  only  to  guide  us,  in  our  belief  tliat  the  course  of  nature 
will  be  the  same  to-murrow  that  it  has  been  to-day ;  then,  upon  the 
same  principle  of  ai^ument,  we  have  no  reaion  to  suppose  that  llie 
■un  which  is  now  blazing  in  the  front  of  the  sky,  will  not  in  anolber 
instant  of  time  be  eitinct ;  or,  to  push  the  principle  still  farther, 
diere  is  no  reaion  why  worlds  may  not  come  and  go,  like  the 
thoughts  which  rise  in  our  minds,  without  external  agency  or  any 
interposing  cause,  and  by  mere  spontaneity  of  being.  But  if  this  be 
possible,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the 
evidence  of  natural  religion  reposes,  are  altogether  removed;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  possible,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  con- 
trary to  reason.  To  say  that  it  is  impossible,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  iiisliucl,  is  a  proposition  which  no  one,  we  imagine,  would  pre- 
tend to  maintain. 

To  recur  then  to  an  observation  which  we  have  already  made; 
if  llie  existence  of  Dr.  Heid'a  '  inductive  principle  of  belief 
had  been  fairly  and  logically  establiblied,  upon  direct  and  intelli- 
gible evidence,  we  again  repeat,  that  we  should  not  think  ourselves 
justified  in  using  the  argument  which  ve  have  here  been  employ- 
ing ;  that  is,  frightening  people  from  inconsiderate  concession,  by 
merely  warning  them  of  the  train  of  consequences,  which  the  doc- 
trine carries  along  with  it.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
are  we  to  be  driven  to  a  rash  determination,  merely  by  being  told, 
that  the  fact  in  question  is  now  acknowledged  by  '  all  candid  and 
enlightened  inquirers.'  If  Dr.  Reid  or  Mr.  Stewart  could  demon- 
strate, either  from  the  nature  of  things  in  general  or  from  that  of 
the  Human  Mind  in  particular,  that  our  belief  in  the  continuance 
of  tlie  laws  of  nature  can  be  explained  by  '  no  principle  hitherto 
noticed  by  philosophers,'  this  would  assuredly  go  far  to  show,  that 
It  must  probably  be  founded  upon  some  origiiinl  and  peculiar 
princi[Je  in  our  nature;  and  having  admitted  tiiis,  we  would  cer- 
tainly not  quarrel  about  the  name  Instinct. 

But  we  aAirm,  with  confidence,  that  neither  Dr.  Rejd  nor  hli 
eloquent  disciple,  has  proved  any  such  thing,  as  that  the  fact  in 
^Hflttiou  can  be  explained  upon  '  no  pniiciple  hitherto  noticed  by 
philosophers;' 
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philosopher!;'  ihey  have  not  even  altempled  to  prove  it.  Mr. 
Stewart  takes  for  granted  that  it  haa  been  proved  by  i3r.  Reid ; 
Dr.  Reid  takes  for  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  '  has  been 
proved  by  unanswerable  arguments  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
the  author  of  tlie  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature.'  These  '  unan- 
swerable argumenls,'  however,  as  every  one  knows,  were  deduced 
altogether  from  the  ideal  hypothesis.  If  then  Dr.  Reid  has  refuted 
this  hypothesis,  how  tan  the  conclusions  uhirh  have  been  drawn 
from  it  remain  i  On  the  other  hand,  if  Dr.  Reid  has  himself  de- 
monstrated, that  no  hypothesis,  \vhich  has  hitherto  been  adopted, 
will  explain  the  phenomena,  we  have  only  to  express  a  hope,,  that 
^rhen  Mr.  Stewart  comes  next  before  the  public,  he  will  point  out 
the  passage  or  chapter,  whether  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of 
X>r.  Reid,  in  which  it  is  severally  shown,  that  neither  '  reason,  nor 
experience,  nor  instruction,  nor  habit,  nor  any  principle  in  human 
nature  hitherto  noticed  by  philosophers,'  can  be  of  any  avail  to- 
wards a  sohition  of  the  difficulty.  In  a  matter  so  important  as 
this,  it  is  loo  much  to  call  upon  his  readers  either  to  prove  from 
reason  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  sun  will  rise  tor 
morrow,  or  else  subscribe  to  his  opinions;  it  is  for  him  lo  prove 
from  reason,  that  such  an  expectation  is,  and  can  he,  only  founded 
upon  Instinct. 

No  one  pretends  to  say  that  he  knows  by  what  means  his  life  is 
sustained  or  will  be  continued ;  or  that  he  understands  the  secret 
power  by  which  the  earth  is  retained  in  her  orbit.  All  that  people 
suppose  in  the  matter  is  simply  this  :  that  if  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies  and  that  of  the  things  around  us  remain  the  same  to-morrovr 
>a  they  are  to  day  ;  (which,  unless  some  reason  be  given  that  may 
|}ead  them  to  expect  a  change,  they  have  apparently  a  right  lo  as- 
•ume,  upon  the  principle  that  nothing  can  be  annihilated  without 
B  cause  ;)  in  that  case,  they  require  no  instinct  to  assure  them,  that 
4read  will  continue  to  nourish  them,  and  fire  to  burn  them,  and  the 
BDn  to  give  them  light,  in  the  time  to  come,  as  in  the  time  past. 
3tlr.  Stewart  does  not  affirm  that  people  act  contrary  to  reason, 
in  believing  thut  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  established 
from  ihe  beginning  of  time,  will  hereafter  be  continued;  and  we 
think  he  would  probably  admit,  that  the  grounds  of  this  expecta- 
tion are  some  such  grounds  as  those  which  we  have  named;  but  he 
affirms  that  they  are  the  result  of  Instinct  and  not  of  Reason. 
Now  here  we  evidently  come  lo  this  plain  issue  :  what  is  meant  by 
Inutiiict,  or  rather  what  is  it  that  we  are  to  understand  him  to 
mean  by  Reason? 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Reid,  although  we  remember  to  have  kept 
our  eye  particularly  upon  this  point  while  examining  his  writings,  we 
-tbifik  vre  can  take  upon  ourselves  lo  say,  that  it  is  nearly  impoisiblr 
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to  collect  from  any  psrt  of  them,  a  satUfacIory  account  of  tbepreate 
MUM  ill  VI  hich  he  iiiiderslood  ihe  word ;  and  we  tbiiik  that  we  mav, 
with  (alenble  safety,  extend  ihe  remark  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  And  to  speak  the  truth,  considering  ihal  the  precise  and 
philusopliical  iletinition  of  this  single  word  involves  a  question  of 
life  and  death  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  wilh  regard  lo  iheir 
whole  theory,  the  almost  total  omission  of  any  attempt  to  put  the 
reuder  in  possession  of  their  exact  meaning,  when  they  say  that 
auch  and  such  a  fact  cannot  be  known  from  Reason,  reflects  no  small 
discredit  upon  the  general  reputation  of  their  philosophy.  It  would 
be  easy  to  produce  au  accumulation  of  examples  lo  show  the  loose 
manner  in  which  they  apply  this  word  ;  but  it  would  be  troublesome 
to  look  through  their  works  for  this  sole  purpose;  more  particu- 
larly as  the  two  instances  which  we  are  about  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Stewart  will  sufGciently  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  animadversion. 
'  How  is  it  possible  to  explain,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  Essays,  *  upon 
this  principle  alone,  by  any  metaphysical  refinement,  the  opetations 
of  thut  Reason  which  ofiseivcM  ttitie  phenomena,  which  records  the 
past,  which  lookaj'oncard  lo  Ihe  future,  which  argues  synthetically 
from  things  know  n  to  others  which  it  has  no  opportunity  of  subject- 
ing to  the  examination  of  the  senses,  and  wliich  has  created  a  vast 
science  of  demonstrated  Irullis,  presupposing  no  knowledge  what- 
ever but  of  its  own  definitions  and  axioms.'  Eaay,  p.  I  S3,  second 
edition.  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the  propriety  of 
this  manner  of  speaking,  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  mere 
usage  of  language ;  because  we  know  that  in  common  speech,  there 
is  perhaps  no  word  that  admits  so  nmch  latitude  of  interpretation  as 
the  word  before  us ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinkhig  that  a  little  more 
precision  might  have  been  expected  in  a  metaphysician.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  above  passage,  Mr.  Stewart  is  using  the  word  Reason  in 
the  sense  of  Understanding  in  general.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
Elements,  however,  we  are  presented  wilh  a  regular  dissertation 
upon  the  word ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ascertains  its  meaning 
is  sufficiently  characteristic.  He  does  not  enter  into  an  investigation 
of  the  operation  itself,  which  is  attributed  to  Reason,  nor  point  out 
what  those  objects  are,  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  but  he  quotes 
Pope  and  Milton  and  Addison  and  Moliere,  in  order  to  deline,  not 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  but  merely  the  '  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  the  best  writers.'  Accordingly  the  definition  which  he 
finally  prefers,  and  to  which  he  says  that  '  no  philosopher  can  ob- 
ject,'is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  mode 
of  induction; — it  denotes,  ive  are  lold,  '  liie  power  by  \vhich  we 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attaiii- 
ment  of  ends.'     Under  the  title  of  lleason,  he  considers  also  '  wbat^ 
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ever  faciiltiea  and  opcrationx  appenr  to  be  more  immediaieK  anil  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  discovery  of  trulli,  or  the  attainment  uf 
the  object  of  our  purMiit ; — more  particiilurl)'  the  power  of  reason- 
ing or  deduction  ^'  and  he  adds,  that  '  tlie  latitude,  in  which  this 
word  has  been  so  universally  used,  seemed  to  recommend  it  as  con- 
venient for  a  general  title,  of  which  the  object  is  rather  coropre- 
heiisioR  than  precision.' — Klem.  vol.  ii.  p.  \%. 

We  are  willing  to  take  for  gninicd,  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  justified  in 
itatingthat  the  word  Reason  is  really  used  by  the  best  writers,  in  the 
varielyof  senses  which  he  has  pointed  out ;  but  whether  it  is  or  not, 
is  plainly  a  question  in  philology  and  not  in  melaphysicH.  A  writer 
upon  such  a  subject  as  that  of  ihe  philosophy  of  the  mind,  is  surely 
not  bound  to  accommodate  liis  classilication  of  our  intellectual 
operations,  to  that  which  the  common  use  of  language  may  point 
out;  but  rather,  having  lirst  explained  and  described  the  nature,  the 
power  and  operations  of  the  mind  itself,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  point 
out  what  name  will  most  easily  express  them.  Thus  in  the  instanga 
before  us:  instead  of  referring  us  to  the  best  writers  for  the  meaning 
in  which  the  word  Reason  is  commonly  used,  he  should  have  referred 
to  the  mind  itself  for  the  nature  of  this  operation  ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained this  to  the  best  of  liis  ability,  it  would  then  have  been  time 
to  examine  what  particular  word  would  serve,  with  least  constraint, 
to  represent  it. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  subject  that 
led  ua  hito  this  slight  digression.     In  the  instance  of  our  belief  con- 
cerning the  permanent  and  independent  existence  of  an  external 
world,  what  is  it,  after  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  equivocation 
of  terms,  that  we  really  want  10  know?     Whether  the  confidence 
which  we  repose  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  be  founded  upon 
Reason,  or  Experience,  or  Huhit,  or  Instinct,  or  any  unnamed  Prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  is  in  fact,  except  as  a  mere  subject  of  speculative 
eiiriosity,  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  to  mankind,  provided 
I  only  we  can  be  certain,  that  our  belief  is  founded  in  truth ;  or,  to  speak 
I  Still  more  unambiguously,  provided  we  have  no  cause  to  suspect, 
Ldiat  we  are  believing  any  thing  to  be,  which  does  not  really  exist, 
rand  which  we  are  not  justly  warranted  in  supposing.     Putting  aside, 
Idierefore,  all  consideration  of  the  proper  use  and  signification  of 
T  words,  the  question  to  be  determined  in  this  dispute,  is  not  by  what 
-lii^ame  we  are  to  distinguish  the  knovtledge,  which  we  possess  of  the 
4iialit<^  Bud  constitution  of  the  things  around  us,  but  what  it  is,  in 
jvliich  that  knowledge  consists.    Whether  we  ought  to  say  that  our 
tknowledge,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  derived  from  Instinct  or  Reason, 
fwill  of  course  mnlerially  depend  upon  the  acnse  in  which   these 
P^'ords  are  applied. 

L*.  If  we  are  to  understand  that  all  knowledge  is  founded  upon  lu- 
^  K  ^ "  ■  stinit. 
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ktiiKtr  which  is  not  deduced  by  what  is  called  *  reasoniug,'  that  is 
to  Kiy,  *  h;  conclusions  dra^vii  from  premises,'  in  that  case  it  is 
plitin  (hat  the  question,  as  (o  the  certaiHli/  of  our  knowledge,  is 
ullogt^lher  left  out  of  the  discussion :  for  in  this  sense,  iwe  do  not 
know  hy  Reason,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  or  that  tvo 
and  four  are  equal  to  six ;  and  yet  n»  one,  we  lake  for  granted,  cin, 
for  a  moment,  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  these  axioms,  because  the 
denial  of  them  involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  admit  that  these TruOis  are  known  by  Reason,  but 
only  exclude  from  its  province  all  belief  in  mere  matters  of  fact, 
which  depend  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses  ;  here  agaiu, 
the  discussion  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  dispute,  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  words.  It  involves  no  debate  as  to  the  foundations  of  our 
belief;  which,  for  any  thing  that  is  here  said,  may  possibly  be  just 
as  certain  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the  odier,  even  though  the 
names,  by  which  we  distinguish  them,  are  not  the  same. 

'lliere  are  so  many  diihculties  in  most  metaphysical  disqiiiiitioot 
which  seem  entirely  to  arise  from  want  of  precision  in  the  applicf 
lion  of  the  words  Reason  and  Truth,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
phrases  connected  with  these  terms,  that  perhaps  our  readers  will 
feel  inclined  to  excuse  us,  if  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  few  observa- 
tions, before  we  conclude,  upon  this  much  controverted  subject. 

One  of  the  senses  in  which  the  word  Reason  is  commonly  used, 
as  we  arc  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  designates  the  partictilar  faculty  by 
which  '  we  distingiili^h  Truth  from  Falsehood.'  We  believe  diis 
definition  to  be  substantially  correct.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
before  we  can  make  any  nse  of  it,  in  a  metaphysical  discussion,  \n 
must,  first  of  all,  be  accurately  informed,  as  to  the  precise  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Truth.  In  answer  to  any  inquiries  as  to  this 
point,  it  is  probable  we  should  be  told,  thnt  '  a  Truth  is  a  preposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  denied  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  what  we  call  a 
Fact,  bj  being  deducihie  a  priori.'  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  inlel- 
ligible  answer;  and  would  perhaps,  for  common  purposes,  be  satis- 
factory. It  is,  however,  no  answer  to  a  metaphysical  inquirer; 
because  it  merely  presents  us  with  a  test,  by  which  Truth  may  be 
distinguished;  whereas  what  he  wants,  is  a  definition  of  the  thing 
itself.  The  laws  of  gravitation,  of  impulse,  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraction, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  know,  except  from  actual 
observalionand  experiment;  but  a  person,  who  had  never  measured 
the  angles  of  a  triangle,  might  easily  be  certain,  that  ihey  are  equal 
lo  two  right  angles.  The  fact,  in  this  case,  is  familiarly  known : 
the  dilticutty  consists  in  detecting  the  principle  upon  which  it  de- 
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are  the  objects  of  geometry  and  the  facta  which  form  the  founda- 
tioii  of  natural  philosophy,  does  not  consist  simply  in  the  difference 
of  the  channels,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  understanding.  If  in  the  one  case  it  is  made  known 
to  U3  by  Reason,  and  in  the  other  by  Experience,  or  Instinct,  or 
any  other  supposed  principle  of  the  mind,  this  is  plainly,  because 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are,  in  the  two  cases,  antecedently  dif" 
ferent;  and  to  stale  what  that  antecedent  difference  is,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  circnntstaiice  in  which  it  consists,  seems  to  be  pre 
cisely  the  purport  of  our  ijuestion,  when  we  ask  for  a  definition  of 
Truth  or  Reason. 

Bearing  this,  then,  m  mind,  as  the  point  to  which  our  inquiry 
is  directed,  let  us  examine  what  is  tlie  proper  signidcation  of  these 
words,  as  applied  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  just  been 
taking  our  examples.  It  is  now  admitted  by  every  writer,  that  our 
knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  is  merely  relative; — that  is 
lo  say,  we  know  nothing  respecting  the  (jualities  eilher  of  our  own 
minds  or  of  the  things  around  us,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
only  as  they  stand  related  to  each  other.  When  we  talk  of  the 
properties  of  bodies,  in  common  discourse,  we  affirm  nothing,  Id 
our  thoughts,  respecting  the  secret  manner  in  which  they  operate 
upon  our  senses  ;  nor  do  we  conceive  any  opinion,  as  to  the  causes 
on  which  their  respective  operations  depend ;  we  merely  reason 
upon  a  supposition,  that  they  notoriously  affect,  in  a  given  manner, 
L-our  particular  constitution,  or  produce  such  or  such  effects  upon 
Keach  other.  It  is,  then,  these  Relations,  that  are  in  our  mind,  when 
K  :we  speak  of  the  qualities  of  matter ;  which,  as  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware,  have  usually  been  divided  Into  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary. We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  examine  the  several  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  the  principle,  by  which  these  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  not  only  because  this  would  oc- 
cupy more  room  than  we  can  spare,  but  because  we  conceive  that 
tbe  classification  itself  is  incomplete.  If  we  take  up  any  particular 
£iibstance,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  attempt  to  classify  its  Properties, 
or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  Relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  the  things  around  it,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  they  arrange 
themselves  not  under  two  but  under  three  heads.  Suppose,  for 
example,  we  take  a  piece  of  wax  ;  its  taste  and  smell  are  mani- 
festly Relations  in  which  it  stands  to  our  particular  constitution. 
Its  property  to  be  melted  by  fire,  is  a  particular  Relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  another  given  substance;  but  its  size,  that  is,  its  exten- 
sion, its  solidity  or  capacity  of  filling  space,  its  state  of  rest  or 
motion — these  are  ideas  which  we  acquire,  not  by  comparing  its 
particular  qualities  as  wax,  with  the  particular  qualities  of  any  other 
substauce,  but  by  a  comparisou  of  those  qualities  which  belong  to  It 
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as  ■  b<Ki_¥  in  general,  wilh  tliose  qualities  or  acctilents,  « liitb  belong 
tu  ollior  btNlits  ill  gt-nenil. 

Tlwt  vviity  maierial  kubstnncc  acliiully  Blaiiitii  lit  tills  itireelbld 
relation  l»  oilier  Aubstnncrs,  is  not  an  hy))otlieaia,  but  a  plain  state- 
HKul  of  B  facl,  which,  we  lake  for  greutetl,  iio  one  will  dispute. 
According  to  lAckf'silivision.il  isi  evident  that  those  qualities,  which 
rcsnlt  from  the  juirlirultir  Rtlatwns  of  speeijic  atibilama  among 
each  otlitr,  are  chlirely  omitted,  'i'he  primary  (/ualilies  a$  eiiu- 
iiicrBlcd  bj  him,  cuH*ist  entirely  of  the  |;eneral  relations  of  botlies, 
as  universal  parts  of  matter;  while  ihe  itcorida't/  are  formed  alio- 
gfthcr  from  the  reUtiuna  of  bodies  to  our  particular  constitution. 
'I  uking,  however,  his  arrangement  for  granted,  it  will  still  be  true, 
(hat  the  difference  between  them  does  not  consist  in  any  fan- 
ciful Ttumbfance  which,  as  he  supposes,  exists  between  the  pri- 
mary qualities  and  the  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds;  but  must  be 
suuglil  for,  in  tlie  circunistnnce  which  we  have  pointed  out.  And 
litis  may  easily  be  proved.  The  taste  of  sugar,  or  the  pain  which  in- 
tense heat  creates,  would  hnve  been  just  as  well  understood  as  tliey 
are  at  present,  supposing  them  to  be  the  only  sensations,  which  we 
had  rver  experienced,  from  these  respective  senses;  but  had  we 
never  seen  or  touched  but  one  object  in  our  lives,  it  is  clear  tlrat 
WG  never  could  have  predicated  of  it,  that  it  was  either  large  or 
Hinall,  or  have  described  its  shape  and  nature  as  being  cither  round 
or  square,  quick  or  slow,  or  indeed  have  formed  any  notion  whatever 
res[iectiiig  it,  except  that  it  was  the  cause  of  certain  sensations  ari- 
sing in  our  minds:  for  except  from  comparison  of  bodies  wilb 
each  other,  the  ideas  which  we  attach  to  such  words  as  rontid,  square, 
lai^e,  small,  qnick,  xlow,  and  imnimeralile  others  which  might  be 
nicnlioued,  could  not  possibly  have  been  conveyed' to  our  under- 
standings. 

If  what  has  now  been  said  respecting  the  principles  of  our  know- 
ledge in  all  questions  of  real  existence,  should  be  allowed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  shall,  at  once,  be  able  to  detiiie  the  specific  differences 
on  which  our  ideas  depend,  when  we  talk  of  Truth  and  Reason,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  Facts,  and  from  the  information  which  we 
derive  solely  from  experience.  It  is  obvious,  on  mere  inspection, 
that  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  in  all  discussions  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, is  extension  or  quantity,  or  motion,  or  some  one  or  other 
among  the  general  Uelatioii^,  which  may  be  predicated  with  cer- 
tainty of  all  bodies,  whatever  their  particular  properties,  in  other 
respects,  may  be.  Whereas,  in  chemistry,  orelectricity,  ornatural 
philosophy,  the  datum,  from  whicli  we  reason,  is  invariably  some 
ore  or  other  among  tlie  Relations  which  bodies  possess,  as  belong- 
ing to  some  particular  class  of  substances,  ami  not  as  mere  parts 
of  matter  in  general.     Currying  ilien  this  clisiinctiou  in  our  mind, 
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if  we  should  now  examiue  upoii  what  principle  it  is^  that  we  may 
deduce  all  geometrical  truths  (and  the  same  might  easily  be  showfi 
of  all  other  classes  of  truths)  a  priori,  and  why  they  cannot  be 
denied  without  a  contradiction  in  terms^  the  difficulty  we  think  will 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  I  require  not  to  know  whether 
the  sides  of  a  particular  triangle  be  made  of  wood  or  metal,  before 
I  can  affirm  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  .be-> 
cause  this  truth  results,  not  from  a  comparison  of  the  particular 
Relations,  which  belong  to  the  substance  from  which  it  may  hap* 
pen  to  be  made ;  but  from  a  comparison  of  Relations,  which  nc**- 
cessarily  belong  to  every  substance  which  occupies  space.  Whe- 
ther or  not,  however,  a  particular  body  will  be  dissolved  if  put  into 
water,  this  is  plainly  a  fact  which  I  can  only  learn  from  experi- 
ence;  because  this  is  not  a  necessary  property  of  matter,  which 
may  be  predicated  uiiiversally  of  all  bodies,  but  one  which  is  only 
found  in  particular  classes  of  them. 

.  ,^gain,  if  a  person  should  deny  that  the  loaf  which  is  before  me, 
will  aiFord  nourish ment,'  there  is  in  this  no  contradiction  of  terms  ; 
it  is  only  saying,  that  the  substance  in  question  is  not  bread,  but 
some  other  substance.  But  if  instead  of  denying  the  particular 
Relation,  in  which  the  substance  before  me,  stands  to  my  particular 
constitution  as  bread,  he  should  deny  any  of  the  general  Relations 
belonging  to  it,  as  body;  if  he  should  affirm,  for  example,  that  it 
does  not  iill  space,  or  that  a  part  of  it  is  greater  than  its  whole,  tliis 
is  to  affirm  that  body  is  not  body ;  it  is  therefore  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  it  is  not  merely,  as  in  the  other  instance,  a  par- 
ticular error,  but  involves  a  proposition  which  is  universally  false. 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  made  ourselves  so  clearly  under- 
stood as  we  might  have  wished ;  but  we  have  trespassed  so  long 
upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  that  we  must  consult  brevity, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  obscure.  The  sum  of  what  we  have  been 
saying  may  be  included  in  a  few  words.  Truth  is  an  universal 
fact,  ^nd  a  Fact  is  a  particular  truth ;  and  as  Truth  and  Reason,  like 
Pact  and  Experience,  (to  which  they  are  opposed)  are  correlative 
terms  in  the  present  inquiry,  if  our  readers  are  able  to  define  the 
one,  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  other.  Whether, 
however,  the  definitions  which  we  have  been  giving,  be  allowed  or 
tiot,  is  of  no  material  importance  to  the  real  argument ;  we  have 
merely  stated  the  principles  to  which  our  knowledge  may  be  refer- 
red ;  and  if  the  distinctions  which  we  have  suggested  be  founded 
in  nature,  our  conclusion  will  not  be  affected,  by  any  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  still  exist  as  to  names. 

We  wish  bnly,  before  we  conclude,  to  add  one  remark  which  is^ 
perhaps,  of  some  importance.     If  the  principle  by  which  we  have 
just   been  endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  be  true^  in  that  case  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence 
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MMBce  of  B  nMl«ri»l  world,  would  m^bi  in  be  mt  once  butished 
ftVM  philoaofihy.  Tliat  the  mind  ncKiailv  pcfc^ives  certain  pto- 
pertin  IB  tkv  hodira  around  us,  whicli  ate  knuwn  by  the  naiat  of 
frimmty  mtmbtitt,  *uch  as  Mteiision,  f^re,  solidity—this  \s  a 
aMUter  or  f»ct  whiHi  no  vrrilvr,  we  believe,  has  ever  called  in  qoa- 
tion.  Tbc  duubt  has  been,  as  to  their  eiiMeitce,  iudependentlj  o( 
a  ubstancc  percetTing  them.  But  if  what  we  have  been  sajingbe 
allowed,  the  RMertiun  of  tlii«  fact  constitutes  the  very  dejinilio* 
of  surh  qualities ;  and  is  precisely  the  exact  poiitl  of  distinction,  in 
wbtch  OUT  knowledge  of  them  altogether  eontislt.  Finally,  we  aitj 
obmie,  that  llib  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  if  once  adopted,  paU 
•I  once  an  end  to  all  debate  as  to  the  comparative  certainly  of  our 
know  kdgc.  It  teems  to  have  been  fretjuently  imagined,  that  such 
qaatttin,  ■•  solidily,  extension, number,  and  others  of  the  same  clas«, 
are  more  palpably  inherent  in  bodies,  than  colour,  taste,  comhusll- 
bility,  and  so  on.  And  in  one  sense,  perhaps,  this  may  be  asserted; 
but  anuredlj  not  in  any  sense  which  need  at  all  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  our  belief.  The  property  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  in  a  cer- 
tain acid,  is  just  as  eerlaiii,  as  its  properly  to  exclude  all  odier 
substances  from  occupying  the  place  which  it  tills.  We  may,  if 
we  please,  distniguisb  between  these  properties,  in  the  common 
way,  and  say,  that  the  one  is  conveyed  tiuo  our  minds  by  this  fa- 
culty, and  the  udier  by  that ;  that  Reason  lelts  us  it  is  impossible, 
that  two  bodies  should  occupy  the  same  point  of  space,  in  the  same 
iuslani  of  time;  but  that  we  have  only  Instinct  to  guide  us,  in  ex> 
pecting  tliat  the  piece  of  metal,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  w  ill  be 
ilissolvcd  in  the  liquid  before  me.  No  douht  it  is  pluin  that  our 
Lnowledse  in  these  two  cases  is  different  in  kind;  but  there  is 
nolliiiig,  HI  all  this,  (o  prove  that  it  is  different  in  respect  to  its  eer- 
lainty.  It  is  surely  just  as  possible  for  particular  substances  to 
possess  particular  relations  among  each  other,  as  to  possess  oihen, 
which  are  muluully  common  to  all  bodies;  and  it  is  an  evident  ab- 
surdity to  say,  that  the  difference  between  solidity  and  solubility 
consists  in  the  difference  between  Reason  and  Instinct,  be  these 
words  defined  as  ihey  may;  for  the  things  themselves  are  plainly 
different;  and  the  perception  of  this  difference  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes all  the  knowledge  of  ihem  which  we  possess. 

We  had  intended,  before  we  finally  concluded,  to  have  said 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy,  which 
occupies  a  apace  in  the  present  Dissertation  and  in  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  altogether  disproportioned,  as  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  either  to  the  ability  which  they  display,  or  to  the  peculiar 
and  most  offensive  character  of  the  opinions,  which  it  was  the 
great  and  unworthy  object  of  his  metaphysical  writings  to  enforce. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  pait  of  our  remark,  we  du  not  duubt, 
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Ij^eed  we  nre  confideni,  lliat  Mr.  Stewart  must  feel  as  we  do,  and 
V  every  good  man  niust  feel.  But  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise 
at  t))e  extravagant  and  liy|>erbalical  language  in  whicli  be  speaks  of 
ihe  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nalure,'  viewing  it  solely  in  respect  of  its 
philosophical  acuteness.  It  is  a  work  which  was  disowned  by 
Its  author,  not  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  it  contained; 
for  theHe  he  Dubsequenlly  embodied  in  his  Essays  -  but  be- 
cause it  was  written  at  an  age,  when  his  judgment  was  not  mature, 
and  because  it  was,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  his  subsequent  re- 
putation. The  opinion  of  the  public  respecting  it,  is  aufliciently 
esemplitied  in  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  popularity 
which  the  author  afterwards  acquired,  a  second  edition  of  it  was 
never  called  for,  until  within  these  last  few  years.  We  have  read 
the  book,  on  the  strength  of  the  recommendation  which  has  been 
BO  lavishly  bestowed  upon  it;  and  most  cordially  do  we  ac< 
quiesce  in  the  judgment,  which  the  author  himself  and  ibe  public 
in  general,  have  so  unequivocally  pronounced  upon  it.  We  would, 
without  any  hesitation,  bind  ourselves  to  produce  more  flagrant  in-, 
stances  of  bad  reasoning,  of  unintelligible  speculations,  extravagant 
assumptions  and  crude  hypotheses,  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Treatise  upon  Human  Nature,'  than  from  any  work  of  celebrity, 
which  has  been  written  in  our  language,  during  the  last  century. 
And  strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  were  it  otherwise.  A  work  whose 
professed  object,  at  least  whose  manifest  tendency,  was  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
a  God,  arwl  to  sap  the  foundation  of  every  principle,  upon  which  the 
wel/are  of  society  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind  depend, 
must  necessarily,  in  every  step  of  it,  be  opposed  to  truth  and  solid 
reasoning.  It  is  really  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  praise  the  phi- 
losophical genius  of  a  man,  who  attempted  to  establish  such  utter 
absurdities  as  Hume  openly  supports  in  his  '  Treatise  upon  Hutnuti 
Nature,'  and  more  covertly  in  his  Easays.  He  may  have  been  an 
acute  sophist,  but  he  could  not  possess  in  his  mind  even  the  first 
elements  of  true  genius  in  philosophy.  There  is  an  ingenious  person 
of  the  present  day,  who  has  published  more  volumes  than  one,  to 
disprove  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation;  and  every  one  \tho 
is  informed  of  the  fact,  will  be  at  once  satisfied,  as  to  the  sort  of  in- 
genuity which  such  speculations  must  display.  Can  we  then  doubt 
R8  to  the  character  of  a  system  of  metaphysics,  which  professes  to 
call  in  question  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  I  And  is  it  not 
r  a  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of  the  immutable  fuundiitiuns  on 
ririiich  those  truths  repose,  when  we  find,  that  so  shrewd  and 
■aharp  wilted  a  man  as  Hume,  was  unable  to  impugn  them,  except 
f  iipOQ  principles  of  reasoning,  by  which  he  was  also  able  to  deny. 
Vthe  Iriithi  of  geometry,  and  to  affirm  that  there  was  neither  sun  or 
i  moon  or  stars  in  the  heavens,  nor  mind  or  tnatter,  in  the  earth? 

But 


r 
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But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion;  winch  we 
gliall  do  with  briefly  exfiressing  our  hope,  that  nothing  which  n 
have  said  will  lead  Mr.  Stewart  to  duubt  the  respect  which  we  feci 
for  hi«  writings,  so  far  a>»  fhe  talents  which  they  display  are  con- 
cerned, or  for  the  objecls  which,  we  are  sure,  it  is  the  tirst  wish 
of  his  mind  to  promote.  If  the  objections  which  we  have  made 
lo  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  really  not  solid,  ihey  msy, 
at  least,  be  useful,  in  turning  his  attention  to  those  parts  of  hia 
theory  which  require  light,  or  call  for  further  confirmation.  If  nii 
the  other  hand,- — as  we  of  course  suppose,  but  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  afSrm, — they  are  founded  npon  weighty  and  sufticient  rea- 
sons, we  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine,  that  any  thing  which  we 
have  s»id,  will  be  construed  by  him,  iuto  an  occasion  of  anger  nr 
complaint.  To  dispute  warmly  and  earnestly  agninsst  a  man's  fS' 
vourite  opinions  necessarily  puis  his  canduur  (o  the  test;  but  if  the 
opposition  is  conducted  with  civility  and  fDirness,  it  certainly  ought 
not,  and  more  especially  in  matlersof  philosophy,  to  be  any  trial  el' 
his  temper.  In  the  heat  of  composition,  aiid  in  the  haste  of  ai^ii- 
ment,  we  n)uy  have  appeared,  at  times, — though  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  occasion, — to  forget  for  a  moment  the  great  reputation  of 
Mr.  Stewart;  but  we  can  truly  assure  him,  that  our  fault  has  pro- 
ceeded merely  from  forget  fulness;  and  that  our  wish  and  intention 
have  uniformly  been  to  deliver  our  sentiments  with  freedom,  but  at 
the  same  with  courtesy ;  and  without  ever  leaving  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  we  considered  the  consequences  which  we  have  deduced,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  from  his  philosophy,  as  being  any  pail  of  liia 
opinions. 


AiiT.  XIV. — 1.   Nimvelfa  Jhinaks  des  Voyii^es,  de  la  Ge'igrii- 

phie  el  de  f  Histoire ;  ptibltees par  MM.i.  fi.  Eyries  el  Malie- 

Brun. 
9.  Memvire  siir  les  f'oi/ages  exicit/is  dam  I'Octan  Glaciul  Arr- 

tii/ite,  lilt  Niiid  de  I'Ariiiiiijue  SepteiUiiuiiuie ;   par  Le  Cheou- 

/ler  Lapie,  Geograplie.  Paris,  IB'il. 
"IX^E  really  thought  that  the  ghosts  of  Laurent  Ferrer  Maldo- 
*  '  nado  and  Barlolomeo  de  Fontfi  or  de  Funnies,  had  long 
ago  been  laid,  and  for  ever,  in  the  Red  Sen ;  hut  we  were  mis- 
taken,— for  here  we  have  lliein  once  more  '  revisiting  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,'  and  haunting  an  nnfortunate  Frenchman,  who  de- 
signates himself  Le  Chevalier  Lapie,  geogrttp/ie,  a  title  of  honour 
given  by  his  countrymen  to  every  paltry  map-maker,  of  whom, 
from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  venture  to  set  down  the  Che- 
valier as  about  one  of  the  worst  that  Paris  produces. 

M.  Make. 
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M.  Malte-Brun  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the 
author  of  a  systematic  work  on  geography  ;"*  he  is  besides  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  digest  under  the  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
thi^  article ;  the  tirst  as  much  superior  to  the  compilations  of  our 
Guthries  and  Pinkertons,  as  the  other  is  to  the  garbled  produc- 
tions of  our  Truslers  and  Mavors.  How  so  competent  a  judge 
pf  the  valu6  and  importance  of  geographical  subjects  could  stoop 
to  disgrace  his  ^  Annales'  with  such  trash  as  that  we  are  about 
to  notice^  is  to  us  perfectly  inexplicable.  We  will  not  think  so  ill 
pf  M.  Malte-Brun  as  to  suppose,  that  he  would  lend  himself  to 
the  unworthy  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  French 
nation,  (always  too  ready  to  believe  whatever  promises  to  detract 
from  the  honour  and  reputation  of  England,)  that  the  north-west 
passage  round  America  is  already  known,  and  has  actually  been 
made;  and  that  consequently  Captain  Parry  will  have  no  claim 
to  merit  on  the  score  of  discovery,  in  the  event  of  his  being  suc- 
cessful. 

But  whatever  share  M.  Malte-Brun  may  be  pleased  to  take  in 
the  present  brilliant  performance,  he  long  ago  recorded  his  deli- 
berate opinion  on  the  productions  ascribed  to  the  two  worthies 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  on  those  who  have  be^n  simple 
enough  to  defend  them.  ^  Certain  modern  enthusiasts  (he  says) 
have  imagined  that  the  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
passing  through  Baffin's  Bay,  and  traversing  the  eternal  ice  of 
the  Polar  seas,  had  made  the  tour  of  America  by  the  north, — ra 
dream  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  even  to  wish  to  ,refute/ 
(Precis  de  la  Geog,  vol.  i.  p.  504.)  Again :  *  the  most  competent 
judges  place  the  voyages 'of  Maldonado  and  Admiral  de^  Fonte; 
in  the  class  of  fables ;.'  the  latter,  in  particular,  (he  adds)  *  in  all 
the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  wears  the  character  of  im- 
posture.' (p.  507  0  In  a  subsequent  volume  he  points  out  the 
many  geographical  and  physical  absurdities  in  what  he  calls  '  the 
pretended  sea-voyage  of  that  impostor,  Ferrer  Maldonado.'  (vol. 
V.  p.  '237.)  And  what  seems  yet  more  extraordinary,  in  the  very 
same  *  Annales'  in  which  the  Chevalier  Lapie's  idle  trash  now 
appears,  he  inserted  the  complete  refutation  of  Maldonado's 
voyage  by  the  Baron  de  Lindenau,  with  a  special  declaration  that 
it  coincided  altogether  with  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject!  Had 
his  Journal  been  a  mere  repository  of  voyages  and  travels,  real  or 
fictitious,  M.  Malte-Brun  might  insert  in  it  what  he  pleased  ;  but 
as  it  forms  a  kind  of  Gtiographicai  Review^  in  which  the  various 
matters  are  discussed,  and.criticized,  the  present  article  is  i|tterly 
incompatible  with  the  former  one,  and  every  way  unworthy  of 
the  work. 

*  *  Precis  de  la  Geographie  UniTenelie.' 

After 
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Afler  the  compleie  exposure  of  the  (sisehoods,  absurdities,  and 
rvcn  impossibilities  contained  in  the  relation  of  the  vojiage  ascribed 
to  Maldonado,  bv  Malte-Urun,  the  Barons  de  Lindenau  and  Hum- 
boldt, the  late  Admiral  Bumey,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  b^  ourselves  ;*' 
it  may  seem  awasle  of  time  to  give  it  a  moment's  further  notice; 
but  as  people  are  apt  to  forget  what  they  read,  and  as  it  may  be 
useful  to  let  the  French,  (tbe  worst  geographers,  aa  a  people, 
in  Europe,)  distinctly  see  what  pretensions  the  Clicvalier  Lapie 
baa  to  the  title  he  assumes,  we  shall  dedicate  a  few  words  to  the 
two  voyages  so  UDaccountxbly  dragged  forward  by  Malle-Brun ; 
and  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  tliug  back 
to  merited  scorn  and  oblivion. 

The  impostor,  whether  Maldouado  or  (as  Bumey  suspected) 
some  Flemuig,  who  fabricated  tlie  account  of  the  voyage,  called 
by  his  name,  sails  through  Hudson's  Strait  without  interruptioa, 
as  high  as  the  75th  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary and  the  begimiiiig  of  March;  passes  Befaring's  Strait  (till 
then  unknown,  but  conjectured  to  exist  under  the  name  of  the 
Strait  of  Anian)  in  the  commencemeut  of  April ;  remains  in  the 
Pacific  till  tlie  middle  of  June;  and  then  returns,  without  the 
least  obstruction,  by  the  way  which  he  had  come ! 

There  is  no  instance,  since  the  date  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's cliarter,  of  any  of  their  ships  being  able  to  pass  the  first, 
or  Hudson's, sirait,  though  in  lat.  Q'i"  only,  sooner  than  the  middle 
or  end  of  Jume,  and  generally  not  till  July;  even  Capt.  Parry,  on 
his  present  expedition,  could  not,  with  his  iron-boimd  ships,  and 
every  exertion  that  he  was  able  to  make,  clear  this  strait  sooner 
than  tbe  i.'id  of  Jultf.  Yet  this  pretender  sails  nol^  only  in  lat. 
01°  but  up  to  the  7oth  degree,  and  from  thence  across  the  polur 
sea,  and  through  the  Strait  of  Anian,  between  the  end  of  February 
and  the  beginning  of  jipril.  We  all  know  that  Captain  Parry, 
about  the  7'^th  degree,  and  in  the  height  of  summer,  used  every 

[tossible  exertion  for  two  successive  seasons,  without  making  the 
east  progress  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  Melville  Island, 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  has  the  Chevalier  Lapie  contrived  to 
surmount  these  obstacles?  Nothing  so  easy.  In  these  northern 
countries,  he  tells  us,  the  seasons  and  the  temperaUire  are  con- 
stantly changing ;  and  he  illustrates  his  position  by  the  two  voy- 
ages of  Ross  and  Parry,  of  which  he  has  heard,  but  evidently  read 
nut  a  syllable.  '  Koss,'  he  says,  '  was  stopped  by  the  invincible 
obstacles  which  nature  threw  in  his  way  !  Lancaster  Sound  was 
camjiUltlif  closed  up  mth  movnlaittt  of  ice ;  but  Parry,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  it  the  following  year  entirely  free  from  ice,  and  pro- 
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i  ceeded  under  Ml  sail  to  Melville  Islnnd.'  We  have  tlierefore 
I  only  to  conceHe  to  M.  Lapic,  tliat  the  season  of  the  year  1688 
I  was  a  remarkably  mild  one,  and  every  difficulty  at  once  vanishes. 
I  The  next  pitrt  of  M aldonado's  narrative,  which  we  shall  select, 
is  not  only  ndiculnnsly  false,  but  impossible ;  for  if  we  take  tlie 
courses  and  distances  slated  by  this  precious  navigator,  we  shall 
find  that,  instead  of  coming  ont  at  Uehring's  Strait,  he  had,  iin- 
known  to  himself,  sailed  across  the  whole  peninsula  of  Kamts- 
katka,  and  got  as  far  as  to  ihe  middle  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk  !  Nor 
is  this  all;  for  should  we  even  admit  that  some  mistake  might 
occur  in  the  courses  or  distances,  as  set  down  in  the  manuscHptj 
and  that  he  acluully  passed  through  the  i^trait,  tiie  difficulty  would 
not  be  at  all  diminished,  as  we  are  iieM  informed  that,  on  leaving 
^t,  he  sailed  south-west  along  the  coast  of  America,  heepiug  sight 
oj  il,  until  he  reached  the  .55th  parallel  of  latitude;  that  is  to  say, 
a  course  which  is  directly  from  the  coast  of  America  into  the 
open  sea — and  out  of  sight  of  all  land !  Sailing  on  the  sen,  how- 
ever, is  contrary  to  his  usual  practice;  for  he  is  so  fond  of  n 
land  navigation  that,  on  his  return,  and  previously  to  his  reaching 
'  the  Strait  of  Labrador,'  he  informs  us  that,'  having  arrived  at  the 
Arctic  circle,  he  lost  not  the  sight  of  the  sun  :  and  as  the  Arctic 
circle  neither  passes  over,  nor  conies  near,  any  part  of  the  polar 
sen,  he  must  necessarily  have  steered  his  ship  right  across  the 
continent  of  America,  and  come  out  about  Wager  river! 

The  Chevalier  Lapie,  however,  is  nothing  daunted  by  these  ab- 
surdities ;  '  the  simplicity  and  naivete,'  with  which,  he  tells  us,  this 
relation  is  written,  have  inspired  him  with  sucli  confidence,  that 
lie  believes  every  word  of  it.  Poor  Amoretti  (less  bold  than 
faimaeir)  was  somewhat  staggered  at  the  transfer  of  the  strait  of 
Anian  into  the  sea  of  Okotsk;  but  calling  to  his  aid  an  earth- 
quake or  two,  by  which  one  strait  mig/it  have  been  sluit  up,  and 
another  might  have  been  opened,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
argument  used  by  Sganarelle  when  the  liver  of  his  patient  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  hcart,^(i  present,  on  n  chaiigS  tout  cetn. 
Our  Geogriipbe,  however,  takes  another  line.  He  places  Beh- 
riiig's  Strait  where  it  is  now  well  known  to  be;  and  by  cutting 
off  1 50  leagues  here,  ,50  there,  and  changing  440  into  200 ;  by 
taking  away  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  one  place,  and  adding  them 
in  another;  and  by  opening  *  passage  from  Norton  Sound  into 
the  polar  sea,  and  a  few  other  trilling  corrections  of  the  assumed 
mistakes  of  the  impostor,or  his  transcriber,  he  triumphantly  brings 
him  within  5°  SO"  of  the  latitude  assigned  to  the  port  in  the  strait 
of  Anian  by  Maldonado — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  OC,  the  Che- 
valier tells  us,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  d^  SO'.  This  alteration 
'■  made  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  aud  with  a  perfect  conviction 
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on  his  inind  that  nothing  is  marc  reusunabtc,  ihaii  to  suppose 
one  ligure  niaj  have  been  mistaken  for  another  by  tlie  traiiscriUer, 
in  ibe  copy  pubhabed  bi^  Anioretli.  But  this  sweeping  assuiii|>- 
lion,  we  take  the  liberty  of  infomiiiig  him,  will  not  serve  bis  tmn. 
Conceiving  it 'possible  thai  the  copy  of  j\nioretti  ;njg/tf  cootaiu 
some  errors,  we  have  been  at  the  pains  to  procure,  through  the 
means  of  Don  Filipe  Bauza,  superintendaut  of  the  hjdrographical 
department  in  Madrid,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  manuscript 
from  (he  hbrary  of  the  Doc  d'liifantado  ;  and  we  can  venturb  la 
assure  M.  Lapie  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  numbers 
as  contained  in  Amoretti's  publication,  and  in  die  said  manu- 
script. 

With  regard  to  liis  proleptieal  discoverj'  of  nearly  1000  Hanseatic 
vessels  in  tlie  port  of  St.  Michael,  before  it  was  so  named,  and 
when  the  wliole  town  contained  only  nine  houses,  anil  its  trade  was 
confined  nearly  to  nine  English  ships ; — to  his  meeting  with  a  tlaii- 
sealic  ship  of  8(X)  tons,  which  accompanied  him  through  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  passed  the  north-east  cape  of  Asia,  which  has  once 
only  been  passed  by  Deschneif,  and  die  Cape  Cevero  Vostochnoi, 
which  has  never  been  passed  at  all ;— to  the  discoveries  of  Quiros 
to  which  he  alludes,  but  which  had  not  then  been  made,  with 
several  other  extraordinary  circumstances  incompatible  with  the 
period  of  the  voyage,  the  Chevalier  is  wholly  silent.  He  notices, 
however,  the  beautiful  fruit-trees  which  Maldonado  found  in  60° 
ti',  lat.  or,  as  he  will  have  it,  in  65°  30' — the  apples,  pears,  plums, 
grapes,  and,  above  all,  '  the  lechiasT — The  litchi  (the  fruit  meant) 
grows  only  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  is  so  delicate, 
that  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  ripened  in  England,  except  in 
the  hal-Jioune  of  Lord  Powis.  These  choice  fruits  were  not  ripe, 
we  admit,  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  plenty  of  the  last  year's 
growth  were  slill  hanging  on  the  trees.  '  And  have  not  Cook 
and  Mackenzie,'  says  M.  Lapie,  '  equally  gathered  fruits  thus 
diied  upon  the  trees f'  What  they  may  have  done  in  some  'tem- 
perate clime,'  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  65°  30*,  or  even  in  G0°  of 
north  latitude,  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  gathered  nothing  beltiT 
llian  whortleberries: — enough,  however,  of  Maldonado. 

The  fictitious  Voyage  of  Barlht- lemy  de  Fonti  will  not  detain 
us  long.  It  purports  to  have  been  performed  in  Ihe  year  1S40 
with  four  ships,  fitted  out  at  Callao  in  Lima.  The  Admiral 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  California,  and  among  the  islands,  to  the 
5.)d  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  mouth  of  a 
large  navigable  river,  (which  has  no  existence,)  called  Uio  dos 
lieyes.  I'Vom  this  visionary  point,  he  dispatched  one  of  liis  cap- 
tains, Pedro  de  Bernurda,  up  another  river,  which  he  ascended, 
without  interruption,  as  far  as  a  certain  Lake  Valasco,  wher«  he 

left 
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't  his  ship;  and,  embHrldtig  in  three  cnnoes,  witli  Iwo  Jesuils 
Fwid  thirtj'-six  natives,  sailed  on  various  courses  till  he  reached  lal. 
77°  N.  Meantime,  the  Admiral  proceeded  up  the  Dos  Reyea 
easterly  to  Lake  Belle ;  thence  down  a  river,  called  Parmentiers, 
which  fell  into  another  lake,  named  after  himself,  and  which  com- 
municated with  a  third  lake  called  Estricho  de  Ronquillo:  here 
WBB  ail  Indian  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  informed  him,  that 
a  little  farther  to  the  eastward  there  was  a  great  ship  lying  at  an- 
chor^  where  none  had  ever  been  seen  before.  This  ship  was 
-found  on  ^he  spot  pointed  out,  having  on  board  an  old  man  and 
«  boy,  from  whom  he  learned  that  slie  came  from  a  town  in  New 
England,  called  Boston.  Shortly  afterwards  the  captain  made  his 
appearance,  with  the  owner,  a  certain  Seimor  Gibbons,  with 
whom  De  Fonte  hud  various  dealings.  The  Admiral  then  re- 
turned, by  the  way  he  had  come,  to  his  ships  in  Lake  Belle. 
Here  he  received  a  letter  from  the  adventurous  Capt.  Bernards, 
stating  that  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  Davis's  Strait,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  fresh  lake,  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  in 
the  80lh  degree  of  north  latitude;  so  that  there  was  no  commu- 
nication out  of  the  Spanish  or  Atlatitic  sea  by  Davis's  Strait: — 
and  the  Admiral  concludes  his  wonderful  narrative  with  stating 
that  he  found  there  was  no  passage  into  the  South  Sea  by  what  is 
called  the  Northwest  passage; — a  conclusion  which  we  should 
not  have  expected,  after  he  had  himself  told  us  that  he  sailed  from 
Lillie  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  found  the 
^Evhip  from  Boston. 

^L     Not  to   say  that  the  palpable  absurdities   of  this  pretended 
Kjvoy age  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  deceive  any  one;  the   very 
^■tnrcu  instance  a  tmder  which  it  was  first  given  to  the  world  were 
^^ore  than  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as   a  forgery.     In  April   1708, 
T'Mxty-eight  years  after  this  voyage  was  said  to  have   been  per- 
formed, it  made  its  first  appearance,  without  explanation  and 
witliout  comment,  in  a  periodical  work  published  in  London 
under  the  name  of  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  or  Memoinfor  ihe 
Curiowt,  a  work  that  had  risen  out  of  the  rums  of  a  previous  pub- 
lication, called  Weekly  Memorials  for  ike  higtHioiis.     Here,  in 
all  probability,  it  would  have  found  that  oblivion  which  it  so  well 
merits,  had  not  Messrs.  Delisle  and  Buache,  nearly  fifty  years  af- 
"ierwards,  accidentally  stumbled  upon  it;  and  as  a  Frenchman  is 
sver  ready  either  to  dispute  what  is  matter  of  fact,  or  to  defend 
^hatis  problematical,  these  two  '  Members  of  the  Academy' (geo- 
•graphers,  like  the  Chevalier  Lapie)  undertook  a  translation  of  the 
tmarrative,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  to  prove  its  authenticity,  and 
E^  map  invented  to  elucidate  De  Fuent^'s  discoveries.     The  Aca- 
ny,  however,  received  the    paper  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
L  L  2  caution  ; 
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caution  ;  but  il  was  litially  printed,  and  from  the  Frencli  Irani- 
lated  into  the  Spanish  language.  The  Spaniards  caused  a  minule 
search  to  be  made  into  their  records  both  at  4ionie  and  in  Peru ; 
but  neither  the  names  of  the  Admiral,  his  captains  or  ships,  nor 
the  Mlighlest  trace  of  such  an  expedition,  could  be  found.  We 
should  indeed  liuve  been  surprized,  if  they  had  ;  for,  after  a  close 
inquiry  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  resuscitation  of  this 
fable  on  the  continent,  every  thing  but  abitolute  proof  appeareil, 
that  it  was  a  honx  (without  the  malignity,  however,  of  a  moderu 
hoax)  of  a  Mr.  James  Petiver,  apothecary  (o  the  Charter-house, 
and  a  celebrated  botanist  of  that  day,  whose  collection  of  plants 
is  still  in  the  British  Museum.  This  gentleman  eitber  conducted 
or  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Monthly  Miscellany,'  and  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  British  Museum  fur  the  purpose 
of  making  eslracis  from  rare  and  curious  voyages  and  travels,  tu 
work  up  into  '  Memoirs  for  the  Curious.'* 

We  acquit  Mr.  Petiver  of  any  unworthy  motive;  we  believe, 
OD  the  contrary,  that  as  a  botanist  he  was  anxious  to  extend  his 
herbarium,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  stimulate  the  nation  to 
undertake  geographical  discoveries/h  which  it  had  entirely  neg- 
lected since  the  voyages  of  Foxe  and  James,  a  period  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  His  fictitious  voyage  was  not  ill  calculated  to  provoke 
inquiry,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  iJone  so  had  the  times  been 
favourable  for  physical  research.  It  just  laid  such  a  foundation 
in  facts,  as  was  sufficient  to  render  it  probable  that  it  might 
not  be  altogether  a  fiction.  The  Spaniards  had  prosecuted  their 
discoveries  as  high  up  as  the  port  uf  Monterey,  and  the  Jesuits 
bad  established  themselves  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  French 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  chain  of  lakes  in  Upper 
Canada;  they  had  fitted  out  a  ship  from  Quebec  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  was  discovered,  on  the  bauks 
of  Nelson's  river,  a  solitary  hut,  with  half  a  dozen  miserable 
wretches,  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine.  They  were  part 
of  the  crew  of  a  ship  from  Boston,  which,  while  they  were  on 
shore,  had  been  driven  from  her  anchors  in  a  gale  uf  wind,  and 
never  returned ;  thus  far  therefore  he  had  facts  to  work  upon. 
The  name  of  his  hero  too  was  well  selected.  The  Burgomaster 
Witsen,  in  his  '  Nord  and  Oost  Tartarye,'  mentions  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  seaman  of  the  name  of  Da  Fonta,who,in  ld49,atthe 

"  It  iiiiglil  be  uid  of  Mr.  Peliver,  what  llie  lute  Ailinirnl  Burnej  fauL-iiuuslj  objcrrtd 
to  &  frieud  whom  lie  met  on  the  Mu»um  steps,  and  who,  IIIel-  li'misi'ir,  had  liprn  in 
learch  ormaleriils  ;  •  I  see,  m;  Triend,  yoa  and  I  are  following  Ibe  sutne  trade, — niuklug 
new  slims  out  uf  old  opper-leallien.' 

t  If  th'iB  was  Llie  ubjeut,  it  completely  fsiled  ;  ai  mare  iliaii  ihirlj  ycava  elunsed  be- 
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tt  of  ihe  King  of  Spain,  visited  {he  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staleii 
nd,  and  exiunined  every  creek.  These  maierials  were  fully 
Buificient  for  the  fabrieatiun  of  a  voyage  of  far  more  interest  and 
ingenuity  than  that  of  De  Tont^,  which,  in  fact,  possesses  a  very 
small  share  of  either. 

Of  all  these  circumstances  poor  M.  Lapie  is  wholly  innocent. 
He  seems  to  have  blundered  on  the  work  by  mere  chance,  and 
bums  with  a  laudable  zeal  to  impart  the  discovery  to  the  world. 
Not  a  doubt  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the  voyage, 
or  the  truth  of  all  the  monstrous  falsehoods  which  it  contains. 
£ven  though  it  is  wlidlly  at  variance  with  the  existing  state  of  our 
knowledge,  he  finds  no  difficulties  that  do  not  immediately  finish 
oQ  the  application  of  the  new  lights  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  process  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  Maldonado'a 
voyage.  Thus,  though  Dc  Fonte  places  his  Rio  dos  Reyes  in  the 
53d  degree  of  latitude,  '1  have  thought  it  right,'  says  this  intrepid 
geographer,  '  to  carry  it  to  59i°  13',  because  there  is  an  opening 
there,  which  Vancouver  probabtif  did  not  examine ;'  and  because 
'  the  copyists  may  have  committed  an  error,  or  the  figures  may 
have  been  badly  made.'  Hut  wc  shall  give  his  own  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  compendious  manner  in  which  he  settles  trifles 
of  this  kind. 

'  II  est  vrai  ijue  I'Hmiral  place  cede  entree  au  53e  degr£  de  lulitude, 
tandis  que  je  Ih  porte  ati  5Se  degru  13  minutes  ;  mais  si  Ton  fuit  atten- 
tion que  dans  les  diverses  traducrions  qui  ont  6te  faites  de  cetle  relation, 
on  trouve  de  Eemblabk-s  anomalies ;  que  le  Cap  Abel,  par  exemple,  est 
p!ac6  duns  I'une  ^  "20  degri-s,  lamlis  que  dans  une  autre  il  est  ou  36e,  on 
ne  sera  plus  etonne  de  celle  diKrence;  d'ailleurs  on  conviendra  que, 
dans  une  ecriture  mal  formuu  ou  alleree,  ml  8  peut  facilement  Itre 
pris  pour  un  3,  un  6  pour  un  zf:ru,  &c-' 

With  equal  facility,  and  with  a  bold  defiance  of  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  minute  and  accurate  survey  of  that  most  excellent 
navigator,  Vancouver,  he  opens  the  canal  of  Lynn,  in  lat.  .59°  13*; 
for  the  great  river  Haro  to  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Pacific, 
and  to  afford  a  navigable  passage  for  the  ship  of  the  redoubtable 
Capt.  Bemardaj  coolly  observmg  that  a  lieutenant  of  Vancou- 
ver had  examined  this  canal,  and  ascertained,  as  he  thought, 
that  it  was  completely  closed,  so  as  to  render  all  passage  by 
it  impossible.  '  Yet,'  says  our  geographer,  '  there  might  be 
a  river  winding  among  the  mountains,  which  was  hid  from  his 
sight !' — but  enough  of  such  miserable  trifling,  which  yet  is  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  chart  fabricated  for  the  illustration  of 
this  precious  memoir.  In  this,  the  Rio  dos  Reyes  runs  to  the 
eastward  right  through  the  Slave  lake,  whence  the  strait  of 
Ronciuillo  continues  in  a  broad  open  navigable  channel  into  Ches' 
L  L  3  terfiel(i 
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terfieli)  inlet,  vhich  half  a  cenlnry  ago  waa  ascertained  to  be 
complete);  closed.  The  river  Haro,  the  acene  of  the  memorable 
exploits  of  Captain  Pedro  Beniarda,  ia  a  geographical  curiosity; 
it  lias  neithiT  source  nor  termination,  but  it  has  two  ends, — one 
in  the  Pacific,  the  other  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  yet  it  runs  with 
a  gentle  current  of  J'reth  water.  But  Greenland  ia  perhaps  the 
greatest  curiosity ;  in  shape  it  resembles  a  whale, — the  snout  of 
which  forms  Cape  Farewell,  and  the  tip  of  tts  tail  the  entrance 
into  Norton  Sound,  enclosing  between  its  extended  body  and  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  a  fine  open  '  Mer  Polaire'  for  Ber- 
nardn  atid  Maldonado  to  sail  upon  without  interruption ;  whilst 
to  the  northward  of  this  huge  Dioiister  lies  the  '  Oc^an  Glacial.' 
This  separation  of  the  piilar  from  the  iiif  sea  is  a  notable  disco- 
veiy,  solely  due  to  the  Chevalier ;  but  the  whale-like  Greeuland 
is  a  mere  imitation.  He  had  no  doubt  heard  that  some  German 
theorist  had  persuaded  the  Russians  that  .Asia  overlapped  Behring'^i 
Strait,  and  was  joined  to  America  ;  and  not  willing  to  be  outdoiie 
in  geographical  licence,  he  has  actually  overlaid  the  whole  Ame- 
rican continent,  by  stretching  out  old  Greenland,  so  as  to  form  the 
eastern  side  of  Behring's  Strait.  The  Chevalier  geographe,  how- 
ever, has  one  argument  still  left  to  console  himself  with,  and  one 
not  unusually  employed  by  his  countrymen, — that  if  the  thing 
be  not  so,  it  ought  to  have  been  so  :  but  Malte-Brun,— a  plod- 
ding, sober-minded  Dane, — must  find  some  other  excuse  for  ad- 
mitting such  fooleries  into  his  respectable  Journal, 


Art.  XV. — 1.  Secotid  and  Third  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  (if  the  House  of  Commam  tippo'uited  to  consider  of  ihe 
Means  uf  Improving,  and  Maintaining  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
ike  Country.    Ordered  to  be  printed,  IBth  May,  and  19th  July, 
1821. 
a.  Report  (relative  to  the  East  Indies  and  China)  from  the 
Se/ect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Means  of  extending  and  securing  the  Foreign  Trade 
of  the  Conntn/.      IJth  April,  1821. 
3.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Houaurable  House  of  Assembli/ 
of  Jamaica,  presented  to  the  House,    iOth  December,    1817, 
re/alive  to  the  Present  Stale  of  the  Island,  with  respect  to  its 
Population,  Agrirulture,  and  Commerce. 
TN  our  Number  for  January,  1821,  we  entered  iiito  an  examina- 
_     tion  of  the  policy  of  applying  the  principle  of  unlimited  free 
intercourse  fo  fope^n  trade.     At  that  time,  we  confined  our  argu- 
ment to  commerce  as  directly  curried  on  between  independent  naT 
tienS;  omitting  a  collateral  view  uf  the  subject,  which,  from  its 
!■'"■  importance, 
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iniportaii<:e,  in  particular  to  the  British  enipirc,  well  deserves  a 
place ;  we  propose  now  therefore  to  present  some  reflections  on 
the  relation  of  a  country  with  ita  colonies,  and  of  colonies  with 
other  states.  In  the  fonner  Article,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  actuni  constitution  of  the  world,  domestic  manufactu- 
ring industry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  stand  often  in  need  of 
protective  regulation  as  well  for  their  maintenance  as  creation; 
and  this  will  be  found,  we  believe,  still  more  to  accord  with  na- 
tional policy  in  respect  to  coltMiial  possessions. 

(Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  restraint,  or  freedom  of 
JHitercourse,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  some  objections 
Occasionally  advanced  against  these  dependencies  altogether.  It 
fesometimes  insisted  that  colonies  are  burdens;  and  that  the  wealth 
md  strength  of  a  country  would  be  increased  by  seeking  the  pro- 
iductions  of  detached  states  and  settlements  of  other  countries. 
Among  these  arguments,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwelt  upon 
the  allegation  that  colonies  are  a  source  of  depopulation,  since  the 
principle  which  regulates  the  increase  of  mankmd  is,  at  this  day, 
so  completely  established.  Were  the  colonies  not  possessed  by 
us,  we  should  not  be  more  numerous.  As  emigration  takes  place, 
the  numbers  fill  up  so  long  as  the  means  of  support  remain ;  in 
&ct,  with  a  new  world  risen,  within  a  few  generations,  from  our 
foreign  settlements,  the  people  of  this  country  have,  at  the  same 
'time,  greatly  multiplied.  The  instance  of  Spain  is  commonly 
cited,'  but  Uztariz,  a  writer  of  that  country  Entitled  to  every  de- 
gree of  credit,  remarks  that  Cantabria,  Navarre,  and  the  other 
t^orthcrn  provinces,  had  furnished,  for  centuries,  nearly  the  whole 
ij{  the  emigrators  to  America ;  yet  they  suffered  no  diminution 
Jtif  numbers.  From  this  conclusive  appeal  to  experience,  he  proves 
'the  error  of  the  popular  opinion,  that  Spain  was  drained  of  people 
ly  the  possession  of  her  colonies.  '  Those  provinces,'  he  says, 
'  most  abound  with  inhabitants,  whence  the  greatest  number  of 
Spaniards  have  gone  abroad.  From  the  provinces  of  Toledo,  La 
Mancha,  and  the  neighbourhood,  few  go  to  the  Indies,  and  yet 
tbese  are  the  least  populous  parts  of  Spain.' 

As  mankind  always  presses  on  the  extreme  means  of  subsistence, 
it  might  rather  be  alleged  of  these  foreign  settlements  that  they 
provide  an  advantageous  outlet  to  the  overflowings  of  states. 
Society  adapts  itself  in  education  and  character  to  the  probable 
pursuits  of  its  members,  and  these  establishments  requiring  enter- 
prize  and  intelligence,  their  possession  tends  to  elevate  the  pur- 
suits of  life.  In  distant  regions,  the  adventurers  remain  subjects 
of  the  same  community,  assisUng  its  production,  attached  to  its 
IDterests,  the  support  of  their  coiuitry  in  an  important  part  of  its 
L  L  4  foreign 
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forciffii   rclaUons;    their  bemeficitl   industry  removed,  bHt  not 
facriticed. 

It  is  urged  against  colonies  that  they  occasion  a  drain  of  capital ; 
in  other  words^  an  abstraction  from  the  mother  country  of  a  main 
spring  of  its  prosperity.  It  is  this  erroneous  principle  which  per- 
vades the  arguments  of  Adam  Smith  against  the  colonial  system. 
The  fallucy  of  the  reasoning  has  been  exposed  by  Mr.  BuchaoaOi 
and  other  commentators,  by  an  appeal  to  facts*  While  our  col(h> 
nics  have  grown  into  important  states,  with  incalculable  resources, 
this  country  has  risen  contemporaneously  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  industry  and  wealth.  An  ingenious  French  author,  Ganilbi 
has  entered  into  an  estimate  of  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
capital  in  America  from  European  origin,  the  substance  of  whicl) 
inay  be  thus  stated  in  British  money. 

United  Slates,  value  of  cultivated  lands,  houses, 
furniture,  machinery,  cattle,  currency      -      £456flOOfiOQ 

British  and  French  possessions  in  America  and 

West  Indies 366,000,000 

Productiun:>  and  Mines  of  South  America       -       200,000,000 

^1,022,000,000 


The  Europeans  who  have  peopled  the  new  world,  he  reckons 
at  one  million;  and  allowing  each  to  have  carried  with  him  the 
value  of  o£l2,  he  considers  this  capital  of  twelve  millions  to  hav^ 
produced  property  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  millions.* 
The  same  twelve  millions  employed  in  Europe  during  the  space 
of  two  centuries,  according  to  the  general  rate  of  increase,  coulc^ 
not  be  calculated  to  have  reached  above  ten-fold,  or  120  millions. 
But  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  colonies  are  a  drain  ot 
capital,  might  have  been  more  conclusively  derived  from  the 
nature  of  capital  itself.  All  production  being  in  a  constant  suc-r 
cession  of  consumption  and  renewal,  that  portion  of  the  produc-^ 
tion  which  is  employed  in  obtaininganysubse(|uent  renewal  is  the 

•  *  The  revenue  of  New  Spain  (Mexico)  in  1712,  was,  Frapcs,  16,000,000 

1802,  401,000,000. 
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In  the  same  interval  (Depons,  Voyage  to  Terra  Firraa  )  the  plains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caraccas  have  produced  trc|>Ie  ^he  nt^iqber  of  animals  whic|i  they  formerly 
possessed.* — De  Pradt  on  Colonies. 

In  little  more  than  a  century,  the  European  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  have 
risen  to  the  immense  production  of  the  present  day,  which  may  be  estimated  annually 
thus :  sugar  200,000  ton  j  coffee  50,000 ;  rum  80,000  tun  j  besides  cotton,  cocoa, 
pimento,  &c.  many  of  which  articles  were  either  introduced  within  that  period,  or  were 
previously  wholly  uncultivated. 

capital, 
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capital.  It  conaisls  of  the  food,  materials,  and  implemcnti  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  labourer,  raise  the  next  production. 
Of  the  total  production,  a  part  is  consumed  un productively,  or 
without  a  return  of  material  objects ;  a  part  productively,  or  with 
B  return ;  the  latter  is  the  capital :  dependent  on  production,  capital 
rises  and  falls  with  it.  In  the  New  World,  the  production,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  which  created  it,  was  large,  and  little  of  the 
excess  was  abstracted  for  unproductive  consumption ;  but  at  every 
process  of  renewal  more  and  more  was  contributed  in  addition  to 
the  previous  capital  to  assist  in  the  ensuing  production  :  the  fruits 
of  nature  sprung  up  faster  than  the  population  to  consume  them. 
In  Europe,  the  occasional  withdrawing  of  capital  to  America  did 
Hot  impair  the  customary  production,  but  it  served  rather  to  in- 
crease the  pro6t ;  and  the  habit  of  saving  out  of  that  prolit  re- 
placed the  capital  withdrawn. 

It  has  been  said  of  colonies  tliat  they  are  a  burden  to  a  country 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  administration  and  protection. 

If  we  knew  precisely  the  extent  of  military  and  naval  force 
stationed  at  foreign  settlements,  and  the  charge  of  civil  adminis- 
tration there  and  at  home  occasioned  by  their  possession,  we 
could  ascertain  the  actual  annual  expense  of  these  dependencies 
to  die  country.  In  making  up  this  account,  something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  naval  force  necessarily  to  be  kept  up  in  tliose  re- 
mote quarters,  although  we  had  no  colonies.  The  plantations 
themselves  contribute,     in  the  West  Indies,  some  of  the  islands 

Eay  a  duty  of  4J  per  cent.;  others,  and  more  especially  Jamaica, 
Bve  sustained  a  great  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  own  govern- 
ment and  defence.  The  British  North  American  colonies  and 
East  India  possessions,  provide  greatly  or  entirely  for  the  expen- 
diture, military  and  civil,  appertaining  to  them.  After  determining 
the  charge  in  its  actual  extent  drawn  from  the  taxes  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies,  it  will  remain  to  compare 
that  pecuniary  amount  with  the  advantages  resulting  to  its  indus- 
try from  their  possession;  on  adverting  to  these  the  latter  will  be 
found  greatly  to  preponderate. 

From  the  ties  of  intercourse  between  protecting  and  dependent 
states,  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
multifarious  commodities  on  the  part  of  an  European  country,  to 
pay  for  the  exotic  productions  necessarily  flowing  into  it.  If  the 
articles  produced  equal  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  in  this  view 
alone,  their  possession  is  a  soui'ce  of  wealth  apd  enjoyment,  and 
not  a  burden.  An  examination  of  the  value  of  the  colonial  inter- 
course compared  with  that  of  independent  nations  must  lead  to  a 
conviction  that  an  amount  of  exports  is  made  to  the  colonies 
exclusively  originating  in  their  demand,  much  exceeding  the  real 
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expcBK.  If  a  c«ftain  portiou  of  tbe  totsl  ffsports  Ite  ihiu  owing 
\o  tbeae  pooneMiona,  tbe  latHiur  of  ib«  producers  of  that  exceaa 
must,  willtoul  ihcin,  eTide»l1v  dvtemiine  and  ceas«. 

EvcD  could  wc  nilhuut  the  colonies  n\y  on  possessH^  Ae 
nniti  vxleut  of  itruduciioti,  and  iM>nse<]uenlIy  power  to  purchaK 
of  them  or  of  olhf  r  stute»f  still  die  security  and  permanence  of  m 
intercottrse  under  our  control,  is  an  important  considentioa.  Tbe 
certainty  of  a  liome  trade  is  acquired.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
duced wealth  is  the  property  of  Urifish  lubjects.  It  is  not  on 
one  side  that  of  foreigners ;  nor  are  we  exposed  to  interruption) 
from  caprice  or  policy,  or  the  occurrence  of  hoBtilities  between 
other  powers.  A  foreign  state  may,  by  regulations,  draw  its  sup- 
plies, even  of  the  staples  and  manufactures  in  which  this  countr]' 
vi  confessedly  superior,  from  other  sources.  This  ac<|uired  sta- 
bility ill  our  relations  will  repay  even  a  large  sacrifice. 

If  then  production  he  created  by  a  colonial  connexion,  on  that 
production  must  depend  its  requisite  capital,  which  without  tl 
must  perish.  This  capital,  though  occupied  on  its  specific  pro- 
duction, will  be  partly  applicable  to  the  calls  of  the  state,  anil 
strengthen  the  resources  of  government.  It  is  wealth  diffused 
through  every  part  of  society,  which  at  the  time  of  need,  like  a 
peaceful  population  in  the  hour  of  danger,  may  be  drawn  forth  to 
meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasiou.  In  theabumlant  productions 
of  colonies,  transmitted  to  the  pnrent  state,  nn  excess  arises  which 
is  re-exported,  and  for  which  portion,  and  its  returned  value,  that 
state  becomes  the  medium.  This  gives  birth  to  commercial  capi- 
tal, which  like  that  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  is  dependent 
on  production,  although  in  remoter  quarters.  Mercantile  capital 
may  even  be  possessed  by  a  people  who  have  neither  husbandry 
uor  inaiuifactures,  and  it  is  peculiarly  the  offspring  of  regulation, 
and  sometimes  of  accident.  It  is  this  capital  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  specified  as  '  employed  in  transporting  either  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce  from  the  places  where  it  abounds,  to  those  where 
it  is  wanted.'  This  capital  is  more  available  and  disposable  than 
that  immediately  assisting  production  ;  and,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  the  sequel,  is  especially  at  the  command  of  countries 
possessing  colonies. 

The  employment  of  seamen,  attendant  upon  a  colonial  tmde,  is 
an  object  of  primary  importance.  The  productions  of  the  tro- 
pics being  to  be  procured  in  Europe  only  by  means  of  navigation, 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  portion  of  their  conveyance  has  ever 
been  accounted  a  source  of  strength  and  security.  Without  the 
possession  of  colonies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  can  be  attained, 
unless  the  sources  of  the  produce  were  independent  states,  and 
would  forego  (what  no  slate  pusseiisiug  sliippiiig  ever  did  forego) 
discriminating 
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^scriniinating  duties  ami  favour  to  iti  owu  vessels.  It  wuuld  be 
impertinent  in  us  to  observe  further,  how  important  a  coiisideia- 
tiou  B  numerotiii  mercuiitile  marine  is  to  this  country. 

Colonial  posaesHions,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
come secure  marts  from  which  commerce  can  be  carried  on  with 
tvery  quarter :  without  them^  ihe  intercourse  with  many  places, 
in  an  imperfectly  civilized  or  often  disturbed  state,  would  be  pre- 
carious and  hazardous,  They  confer,  wherever  situated,  a  local 
influeace,  upholding  the  character  and  interests  of  the  country.  It 
IB  thus  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands  are  the  meuns  of 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  South  America,  secure  amid  the 
troubles  to  which  that  quarter  has  been,  and  may  yet  be,  subject. 
Thus,  in  the  Mediterrauenn,  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  altliough  not 
in  themselves  productive,  become  beneficial  chains  of  conunuiii- 
catioa  with  Barbary,  anti  other  parts  in  their  vicinity.  Our  va- 
lioua  Kast  India  possessions,  besides  the  commerce  actually  held 
nvith  them,  are  the  means  of  conducting  an  intercourse  with  every 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  might  enlarge  on  the  advantages  resulting  to  nations  from 
the  possession  of  colonies,  but,  considering  them  as  sufficiently 
manifest,  and  especially  to  states  having  maritime   interests,  we 

,  ahall  proceed  to  examine  tbe  policy  by  which  their  intercourse  is 
regulated;  and  this  investigation  will  tend  more  strongly  to  illus- 
totte  these  advantages. 

The  zealous  promoters  of  free  trade  have  not  only  held  it  forth 
to  practice  in  the  intercourse  of  home  territories,  but  they  wouhl 

'  extend  its  operation  to  every  colonial  dependence.    This  principle 

;  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  other  countries 
possessing  colonies,  nor  by  any  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
ewii  country.  Their  aim  has  rather  been  to  establish  the  inter- 
course of  foreign  settlements  on  a  footing,  which,  while  it  afforded 
protection  to  their  interests,  served  to  ensure  the  fullest  advance- 
ment to  the  power,  wealth,  and  resources,  of  the  parent  state. 

Influenced  perhaps  by  the  opinions  of  tlie  mercantile  body,  one 
view,  in  the  minds  of  those  who   lirst  formed  these  regulations, 

'  was  to  oblige,  as  far  as  possible,  other  countries  to  draw  their 
snpplies  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  from  the  country  pos- 
sessing them,  and  by  that  means  to  attract  an  influx  of  the  preci- 
ous metals,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  a  favourable  exchange, 
because  it  induces  that  influx,  and  an  active  circulation. 

Erroneous  as  was  the  object — for  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
fcreat  doctrine  of  the  mercantile  system,  that  wealth  consists 
in  the  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals, — yet  we  are 
disposed  to  believe,  that  the  means  employed  to  attain  that  end 


^rere  often  better  adapted  to  arrive  at  real  wealth, — tlie  abundance 
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o(  ot>jects  useful  to  life, — than  the  wholly  unreslrtcled  sytleny 
so  cugerly  pursurif  lii*  the  economists  of  tlie  prEseiit  day. 

Uur  VVudt  India  [>osscsi>ions  are  the  most  important  inatanceof 
llic  exercise  of  the  milional  monopoly  prescribed  by  the  ccJonial 
policy,  and  as  this  has  been  adhered  to  with  steady  perseverance, 
they  fumiah  a  fair  contrast  with  the  merits  of  opposite  modes  of 
govemuieut.  If  the  test  of  facts  and  experience  might  be  appealed 
to  for  the  influence  of  these  different  schemes  of  administration 
upon  public  wealth,  the  instance  of  these  colonies  might  be  tri- 
umphantly brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  a  restricted  in- 
tercourse. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that,  according  to 
the  strict  colonial  (hiUcv,  it  Js  laid  down  as  the  general  rule,  that 
all  the  produce  of  tlie  colonies,  destined  for  the  European  market, 
shall  be  brought  to  the  mother  country  for  consumption,  or  re- 
exportation; on  the  other  hand,  that  the  motlier  country  shall 
furnish  all  the  supplies  required  by  the  colonies ;  and  that  the 
conveyance  of  the  produce  shall  be  CMitiued  lo  the  national  ship- 
ping.  From  this  great  principle,  deviations  have  been  made; 
some  exacted  by  temporary  circumstances,  others  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature.  With  regard  to  the  West  India  colonies,  the  chief 
exception  has  been  the  permission  to  draw  provisions  and  lumber 
from  the  United  Stjites,  giving  in  return  rum  and  molasses. 

At  times,  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  their  colonies  has 
been  more  narrowly  coulined,  than  we  have  here  explained.  It 
has  been  often  limited  lo  an  exclusive  company ;  sometimes  to 
one  or  more  ports ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Spanish  galleons, 
to  particular  ships:  it  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  advert  to 
measures  having  in  view  solely  the  advantage  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  but  such  as  affect  the  public  interests  in  tlie  aggre- 
gate. We  desire  to  give  the  freest  career  to  the  activity  of  every 
individual  in  the  empire  ;  and  contend  for  the  expedience  of  inter- 
national,  and  not  internal  distinctions. 

The  advocates  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  between  countries 
argue  upon  a  principle,  correct  in  the  abstract,  but  not  applicable 
to  the  national  divisions  of  mankind,  nor  always  eligible  when  ap- 
plicable. It  may  be  thus  shortly  stated  :  —the  wealth  of  a  country 
consists  in  the  productive  labour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  com- 
mand which  the  produce  of  that  labour  has  over  the  productions 
of  other  countries.  The  general  labour  of  the  world  is  variously 
assisted  by  soils  and  climate.  One  day's  labour  in  Hiudostan  or 
Jamaica  will  give  far  more  sugar  than  a  day's  labour  applied 
to  its  extraction  from  any  vegetable  substance  in  Europe.  The 
freest  access  of  a  nation  to  all  countries  and  climates  must,  there- 
fore, yield  the  highest  value  to  its  labour.     The  quick  peiceptioB 
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.of  interest  will  direct  every  individual  to  seek  the  betit  exchanges, 
and  to  obtain  the  most  abundant  returns  for  the  produce  of  his 
industry.  A  man  in  Jamaiea  may  thus  find  his  day's  labour  com- 
mand more  manufactures  and  rude  produce  from  France  or  Ger- 
many, or  the  United  States,  than  from  England.  A  man  in  Eng- 
land may  find  his  day's  labour  procure  more  colonial  produce 
from  the  Ha V antra h,  Brazils,  or  elsewhere,  than  from  Jamaica: 
upon  this  view,  therefore,  the  most  open  intercourse  would  appear 
the  most  beneficial. 

These  theories  are,  however,  subject  to  numerous  modifications, 
like  all  general  rules  which  are  concerned  with  the  varying  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  mankind,  the  policy  and  artifices  of  guveni- 
■nents.  It  is  amidst  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  taxes,  as  existing 
in  all  countries,  and  which  must,  more  or  less,  ever  exist,  that 
productions  have  to  seek  their  best  exchangeable  value  throughout 
the  world.  The  sources  of  tropical  productions,  for  instance, 
are  either  actually  in  the  hands  of  European  stales,  and  the  pro- 
ductions are  forced  through  their  medium  to  the  supply  of  the 
consumers;  or  the  sources  being  independent,  the  productions  are 
su^ect  to  heavy  export  duties. 

The  policy  of  states  is  continually  varying;  and  a  change 
which  may  open  a  commercial  intercourse  one  year,  may  close  it 
the  next.  The  British  manufacturer,  whose  commodities  must 
chiefly  furnish  the  means  of  purchase  from  the  sources  which 
these  chances  might  present,  must  one  moment  adapt  his  labours 
to  the  taste  of  the  East,  another,  of  the  West  Indies;  now  trust 
lo  Africa,  and  now  to  America.  Of  this  uncertainty  he  has 
already  an  ample  proportion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  or  Holland,  are  the  channels  of  supply,  they 
■nay  not  take  at  all,  or  only  partiully,  the  productions  of  this 
country.  In  the  great  changes  and  interruptions  to  which  com- 
l)ierce  becomes  thus  liable,  industry  is  perplexed,  labour  in  no 
certain  employ,  and  serious  or  fatal  loss  to  individuals  is  often 
occasioned-  Now  the  manufacturer  and  other  trading  classes 
recur  to  our  own  plantations,  with  certainty  of  a  steady  vent, 
vnder  complete  protection,  and  exempt  from  every  hazard  of 
intercourse,  except  such  as  is  beyond  human  control.  Under 
the  free  system,  their  markets  might  be  forestalled  from  every 
'Other  European  state;  in  discharging  debts  which  might  leave 
little  to  support  the  industry  of  Britain. 

^  Our  West  India  and  other  colonies  might  seek  cheaper  manu- 
^tures  elsewhere,  and  offer  their  produce  to  other  countries  : 
Jbut  many  states  have  colonies,  to  the  produce  of  which  they  give 
an  exclusive  preference.  Our  colonists  might  thus  find  no  con- 
KJderable  market  accessible  to  them,  with  advantage,  but  that  of 
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lUin  Goiuilry,  nnd  must  recur  to  it ;  yet,  under  llie  free  system  bere, 
the  market  might  easily  prove  preoccupied  with  rival  produt 

If  such,  then,  are  tiie  probable  results  of  a  free  iiilercoune, 
the  mutual  restriction  only  confines  (he  trade  to  its  natural  course, 
and  gives  stability  to  that  which  would  otherwise  be  perplexed 
nnd  variable.  The  connection  of  the  parent  state  and  colooies, 
on  the  open  system,  would  have  all  the  uncertaintir  of  a  foreign 
trade ;  on  the  restricted  one,  it  has  all  the  security  of  a  home  trade. 
Cnpttal  transmitted  to  a  foreign  state  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
and,  more  or  less,  remaining  there  in  credits  and  investments,  be- 
comes exposed  to  the  changes  and  policy  of  that  state:  if  em- 
ployed in  settlements  belonging  to  the  country,  it  will  be  removed 
from  the  chances  attendant  on  foreign  possession,  and  loss  by  other 
than  our  own  measures. 

Other  countries  are  little  likely  to  relax  in  their  restrictions, 
and  we  do  but  retort  on  them  their  own  policy.  Euch  lives  in  a 
mure  independent  situation,  a  further  degree  removed  from  the 
chances  of  events,  from  the  evil  of  other  wars  than  their  own,  and 
the  disorders  of  revolutions,  to  which  various  parts  of  the  world 
seempeculiarly  exposed.  A  colonial  intercourse  with  an  European 
stale  IS  not  an  unnatural  and  forced  one,  but  is  founded  on  diversity 
of  climate  and  productions,  mutual  wants  and  dependence;  nor  will 
regulation,  therefore,  appear  superfluous  and  unnecesssary,  if  it 
defend  us  in  our  natural  position,  and  secure  what  would,  other- 
wise, be  exposed  to  destruction  or  change. 

Tiie  interest  of  the  trader,  the  unerring  guide  to  which  we  are 
rounselled  to  trust,  is,  compared  with  the  principle  which  regu- 
lates the  general  intercourse  of  the  ditferent  states  of  the  world, 
but  short  sighted.  The  trader  has  one  sole  object — to  obtain  a 
larger  nimierical  value  hi  money  for  his  commodity  than  it  cost 
hiui.  Me  does  not  always  consider  whether  the  money  has  the 
same  intrinsic  value,  or  an  equal  command  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life :  so  long  as  he  is  adding  to  the  exchange- 
able value  of  his  goods  in  money,  he  deems  himself  right,  with- 
out regarding  whether  the  goods  themselves  are  proportionately 
increasing  in  quantity.  If  this  be,  as  we  believe,  a  just  character 
of  the  trader's  rule  of  conduct,  we  hardly  think  that  his  movements 
can  or  ought  to  be  the  only  true  and  infallible  guide  in  national 
interests.  The  experienced  statesman,  who  takes  an  enlarged 
view,  and  is  as  competent  as  a  trader  to  judge  of  the  great  mu- 
tual wants  of  societies,  together  with  their  political  relations  and 
interests,  and  which  always  affect  their  economical  condition,  is, 
with  common  discretion,  more  likely  to  regulate  international  com- 
munication on  a  safe,  beneficial,  and  lasting  basis.  Unless  inter- 
course is  directed  in  a  given  track,  individuals  might  diverge  into 

such 
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sucli  as  is  less  eligible  on  public  grounds.  The  road  must 
formed,  and  then  it  is  sure  to  be  used, 
t  .  I'lie  question,  in  tine,  is,  whether  that  country  is  best  situated 
B^hich  is  secure  of  a  given  place  where  the  products  of  its  labour 
iKim  be  exchanged,  or  that  wliich  has  to  seek  throughout  the  world 
libr  permission  to  exchange  them  i  Whether  the  colonies  are  best 
circumstanced,  in  seeking  all  the  markets  of  the  continent,  or  ift 
being  sure  of  the  certain  great  market  of  this  country  i'  WhethdP 
it  is  better,  on  both  sides,  to  be  subject  to  the  caprices  of  nation^ 
as  well  as  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  to  be  dependent  only  on 
the  latter?  Whether  to  give  safety  to  the  exchanges  of  labour, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  or  to  commit  ourselves  to  all  the  chances  and 
windings  of  other  states  i  Let  those  who  deal  with  independent 
coimtries  answer  how  far  their  intercourse  is  secure  and  stable,  and 
ihe  nature  and  extent  of  their  vent  to  be  foreseen.  Let  the  traders 
with  Russia  speak  to  the  variations,  not  only  arising  from  aeasous 
but  from  altered  tariffs,  which  every  year  bnngs  foith,  and  tell  us 
whether,  at  any  period,  it  is  possible  to  take  measures  certain 
to  be  adapted  to  the  custom-house  regulations  of  that  empire, 
and  their  effect  upon  consumption. 

Under  a  system  of  restrictive  regulations  many  of  our  colonies 

have  sprung  up,  and  especially  those  of  the  West  Indies.     It  was 

under  a  similar  system  that  the  West  India  colonies  of  France,  and 

_   particularly   St.  Domingo  previously  \x>  the  revolution,  rose  to 

k^rivatled  prosperity,  and  were  the  great  source  of  her  formidable 

MJiiaritime  strength. 

|r      Jn  1699,  Colbert  estimated  the  number  of  French  vessels  eb- 
gaged  in  foreign  trade  at  (iOO.     Of  these  not  more  than  100  were 
supposed  to  be  employed  in   the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
At  the  Revolution,  France  had  not  more  than  1000  vessels  en- 
gaged in  distant  voyages,  or  about  200,000  tons.     Far  the  larger 
I  ^rt  of  this  very  limited  tonnage  (compared  with  the  ^reat  com- 
F-sperce  of  France)  was  owing  to  her  West  India  colonies;  for,  from 
Imrious  reasons,  her  commerce  with  other  parts  was  carried  on  in 
K^reign  shipping:  that  with  her  colonies,  was  wholly  her  own. 
vQlie  lomiage  of  her  European  trade  was  only  152,000  tons.     So 
I  entirely  did  the  strength  of  the  French  marine  appear,   at  that 
■Llinie,  to  depend  on  tlie  colonies,  that  one  of  the  ministers,  M. 
I^^niould,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  statements  we  pre- 
V>lH»it,  exclaims : — '  Quelles  ressourees  a  done  la  France  pour  en- 
l.i^tenir  une  force  publique  maritime?    Quels  moyeus  lui  restent 
frsour  Clever,  instruire,  et  multrplier  la  classe  precieusc  des  matc- 
F,iots  ?    Le  commerce  de  I'Amerique,^ — ne  I'oubliona  pas, — le  com- 
rmerce  de  I'Am^rique.' 
■  •  TTie  following  table  will  show  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French 

West 
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West  India  coloiiirs  williji]  the  bat  century,  and  llie 
to  that  country;  together  with  the  value  of  the  produ< 
ed,  and  of  thutu'hich  was  consumed  at  home.  It 
the  general  export  of  colonial  produce  in  the  aeveu  years  average, 
ending  I7S3,  was  50,630,00(1  livres.  In  the  live  years  ending 
17Sd  the  average  was  <W,Ojfi,(XX)  livres,  being  an  increase  of 
four-fiflha  in  Ave  years.  In  17H8  tlie  annual  import  of  sugarinto 
France  was  about  9,(iOO,UOO  cwt.  She  was  supposed  to  export 
abuul  1,400,000  cwt.;  that  is,  more  than  half  the  quantity  im- 
ported. 

Fi-riud.  Imports.  Kipnrls.  Ilnme  Coiiiumptiun. 


tTl6WI7*5| 

11,155.000 

i7.*n.otw 

6.36i.o6o 

9.815.0PO 

4,794,000 
7,396.000 

A'aJiie  «t  ihi  lime 
Value  iu  1788. 

1T95W1T3?( 

16,609.000 

iB,i:ii.noo 

14J(I4,000 

16,014,000 

1,793.000 
«,1 17,000 

Value  >l  the  lir« 
Value  in  1788. 

irSStolT35f 
W.P.       ( 

80,631.000 
» 1*45,000 

15,018.000 
15,911,000 

5,603,000 
5,9,13.000 

Value  flll)ielime 
Value  in  1788. 

173610 17.Wt 

.S5,435,0(iO 

37,5iy,O0O 

Il,a39.O0O 

14,816/MIO 
15,687,000 

Value  at  the  time 
Value  ill  1708. 

lTWLol748( 

36.91B/)00 
311,090,000 

ai,t59.ooo 

86,630,000 

u, 766  jam 

1\IA6V,QIM 

Value  at  ilir  limr 
Value  in  1788. 

1719  ID  1755  i 

65,«07,000 
159.043,000 

35.SS6.000 
37.'(9fi.0tlO 

29,981.000 
31,745,000 

Value  al  ll>e  liuK, 
VaJue  in  1788. 

1756H.1763) 

15,463,000 
16.373,000 

13,196.000 
11,913,000 

3,*67,0I)0 
3.460,000 

Value  at  the  timt 
Value  in  1788. 

1764  to  17761 

111.93O,0<» 
116.6i>5.U00 

37,696.000 
S9,i46.0i'0 

74,834,100 
7?.459,W« 

Value  at  tlie  th.t 
Value  iu  17BB. 

1777  lo  1783  i 
War.         ! 

10B,7 10.000 

50,630,000 

58,080,000 

Value  In  1788. 

17Bit,il7B8i 

193,250,000 

93.056,001) 

100,191,000 

Value  iu  1708. 

France, 

on  the  late 

peace,  was  ii 

sooner  repossessed  of  colo- 

iiies  than  her  legiijlutive  body  proceeded  to  eatubliah  her  maritime 
commerce  on  a  fooling,  the  first  feature  of  which  is  favour  to 
them ;  iit  a  similar  spirit  she  has  granted  the  highest  encouragement 
to  her  fisheries :  thus  a  few  years  have  sutliced  to  re-auimate  a 
marine  which  was  nearly  extiuct,  and  wliich  might  have  remained 
in  that  listless  state,  had  she  permitted  those  nations  already  in 
possession  of  the  navigation  of  the  seas  to  become  her  carriers. 

In  referring  to  experience  it  will  be  found  that  such  colonial 
dependencies  as  have  not  been  contined  to  the  metropolitan  stale, 
hove  rendered  much  less  benefit  than  those  where  the  colonial 
system  has  been  eslablished.  The  British  West  and  East  India 
possessions  will  present  some  points  of  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Our  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  Bast  Indies  have  not  been 
eubjecied  to  the  colonial  regulations  of  commerce,  and  the  opinion 

appears 
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appears  to  have  always  prevailed  that  they  are  not  fitted  for  those 
restrictions.  The  late  Lord  Melville,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company, ^ated  the  1.5th  of  April,  1793,  says, 
*  It  \3  not  disputed  that  forei^r  nations  are  entitled  to  carry  on 
trade  with  aur  Indian  possessions;  those  countries  never  have 
beeD>  nor  ever  can  be,  held  upon  the  footing  of  colonial  posses- 
sions.' The  ports  of  i British  India  are  accordingly  accessible  to 
the  flags  of  all  nations.  'I'hey  import  foreign  produce  and  manu- 
fiactures,  and  export  those  of  the  East  Indies  under  duties  very 
little  higher  than  are  paid  on  goods  by  British  vessels. 

So  far  as  our  Eastern,  possessions  raise  within  themselves  their 
revenues  and  arie  open  to  general  commerce,  they  stand  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  they  were  independent.  The  administration 
being  named  by  this  country,  and  under  its  controut,  they  are 
merely  an  extent  of  dominion,  with  the  usual  appendage  of  a 
public  debt  and  annual  expense  ;  and  without  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonial  possessions.  Local  re- 
sidence, indeed,  and  occupation  afford  opportunities  for  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  country;  from  which  enterprize  and  intelli- 
gence may  create  commerce.  Interchanges  of  productions  will 
hence  arise ;  and  the  supply  of  other  countries  with  eastern  pro; 
duce  (as,  in  some  degree,  it  actually  is)  by  difference  of  duty,  and- 
possession,  be  poured  through  the  channel  of  this  country. 

But  such  share  of  commerce  is,  at  present,  almost  wholly  com; 
mitted  to  the  result  of  chance  ;  whereas,  under  the  more  sti'icj 
colonial  system,  as  prevailing  hi  our  West  India  possessions,  tiie 
produce  must  pass  through  this  country,  must  employ  its  shipr 
ping  and  seamen,  and  must  give  a  livelihood  to  numerous  British 
residents.  Thus  the  whole  stream  of  wealth  and  commerce  flows 
this  way;  and  the  abundance  of  the  productions,  if  exceeding  the 
consumption  of  this  country,  passes  through  its  medium  to  other 
countries,  which  repay  the  value  in  their  products  again  pouring 
through  our  channel  in  their  course  to  the  original  spot.  Henc^ 
ship-owners,  seamen,  factors,  and  many  other  industrious  classes, 
are  employed  and^  enriched.  Hence,  too,  arises  mercantile  ca- 
pital, which  is  capable  of  being  directed  and  determined  to  a 
certain  course,  and  depends,  consequently,  much  upon  legislative 
regulations.  Without  the  intervention  of  this  capital^  concentrated 
in  a  third  hand,  the  produce  of  one  country  would  go  directly  and 
more  cheaply  to  exchange  against  the  produce  of  another  country* 
Greater  abundance  might  exist  on  both  sides;  but'the  intermediate 
capital  would  eease  where  it  was  heretofore  possessed. 

This  intervention  with  possession  of  capital  is  often  seen  to 
arise  from  casual  circumstances,  and  to  its)  continuance  or  eessa-r 
tion  may  be  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  most  of  those  countries 

VOL.  :^xvi.  NO.  HI.  B^  M  which, 
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whicli,  ill  lime  pa.4t,  flourished  by  commerce.  Thus  in  ihe  midillc 
ages,  the  Ilaliaii  sUites  were,  by  uositiou,  the  medium  of  the  suppi; 
of  Europe  with  easleTii  pruduclioiis.  The  passage  of  the  Cape  o( 
Good  Hope  shifted  the  route,  and  with  it  the  trade  and  conse- 
quent wealth  of  Italy  gradually  expired.  This  circumstance  wa^ 
one  cause  of  the  prosperous  couinierce  of  this  country  in  the  laic 
war;  during  the  course'  of  which  Great  Britain  became  the  me- 
dium of  all  the  products  from  beyond  sea,  destined  for  the  cod- 
suroplion  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  the  change  may  be  judged 
from  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war,  compared  with  the  three  years  just  passed. 

1811.  I8I9. 
Imports  .     .    ^£80,232,767-40,135^)52 
Exports  .     .       77,392.056—56,851,319 

1812.  1820. 
rmports  .     .    ^£60,0 13,241— 33,625,740 
Exports  .     .       58,582,012-46,912,492 

1S13.  1821. 

Imporl*    .     .    .€60,424,876— 36,517,26'2 
Exporls   .     .       73,725,602—51,730,616 

Sucil  has  been  the  extraordinary  declension  of  our  coi 
since  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  necessarily  the  route  ftwlte 
conveyance  of  foreigrf  productions  to  continental  Europe,*  It 
was  impossible  to  perpetuate  such  a  route,  (incident  to  the  pei^ 
turbed  state  of  the  world,)  but  it  was  possible  to  direct  in  thia 
course  the  products  of  our  own  colonies. 

The  following  statement  of  shipping  will  exhibit  the  tonnage 
clearing  outwards  to  the  principal  colonial  possessions,  during  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1821;  and  will,  likewise,  furnish 
n  contrast  with  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  intercourse  with  the 
more  important  independent  states.  It  will  show,  too,  how  large 
n  portion  of  our  foreign  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  shipping 
of  other  countries;  and  how  considerable  a  share  of  our  naviga- 
tion owes  its  existence  to  the  strict  colonial  system. 


:oiii^^H 
Lte  fbr'ffie     ' 


British  Toiinag 

British  North  American  Colonies       .  300,695 

Briiish  West  India  Colonies      .     .     .  217,744 

East  Indies 76,833 

France 80,36l 

United  Stales 44,589  —  i33,! 

Holland        53,828  —     37,223 

Germany 107,601  —     15,680 

Russia 111,290—     14,995 

Sweden  and  Norway 15,641  —     51.10g 


reign  To^Wt^* 
33,316         [ 


•  The  effedU  of  Ihe  leslroiiiU  during  thi 
•  TTlE  Brili.l>  .hijipliig,'  «ij.  Ca[quhn»il. ' 
had  increaied  to  t,163J)9*  long  in  iat9. 
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The  official  value  of  exports  to  tlie  colonies  will  show  tliat  tliey 

l»lte  as  much  British   produce  as  the  greater  part  of  Europe; 

while  again  llie  colonial   produce    imported  for  re-cxportatit 

■  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to  Europe. 

Briir,!,  Fordsn  Bud 

Produce.  Colonial.  Total,     j, 

tish  North  American  Colonies  ^1,548,181    ^452,852    j£2,001,O33 
itish  West  India  Colonies    .     .     +,197' ,975       292,033       4,^90,008 

iBt  Indies 2,039,507      382,256      2,421,763 

'ranee 246,144      734,677  980,821 

'Holland 1,158,120    1,129,555       2,287,675 

Germany 5,581,856   2,827,114       8,408,970 

Russia 1,630,0+7       406,0l6      2,036,063 

United  Slates 4,329,76?        71,928       4,301,695 

It  may  not  be  uuuaeful  to  trace  some  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  from  removing  all  restrictions  regarding  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  loosening  the  ties  which  now  unite  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonial  establishments.  This  country  will  draw  her  supplies 
of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  from  the  Brazils,  Havauoa,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  St.  Thomas,  Java,  and  China,  or  any  other  place, 
iHendly  or  hostile,  as  accident  or  design  may  effect. 

The  colonies  will  furnish  themselves  with  manufactures  from 
France,  Germany,  and  ere  long,  perhaps,  from  the  United  States. 
The  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  will  thence  derive,  at  once,  rude 
produce;  and  provisions  Irom  South  America. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  relaxation,  what  advantages  may 

lult  from  their  possession  adequate  to  the  attendant  charge,  may 

be  doubtful ;  and   the  ulterior  step  expedient  to  take,  may  bo  to 

release  them  wholly  from  a  connexion  held  together  by  the  most 

slender  interests. 

In  this  wide  search  after  precarious  benefits,  what  ia  to  become 
of  the  certain  employment  now  possessed  by  our  shipping  ?  In 
Lwbat  navigation,  with  what  freights  are  220,000  tons  and  16,000 
C«eamen,  now  secure  in  the  West  India  trade,  to  be  main- 
B.tainedf  In  what  the  300,000  tons  and  22,aK)  seamen  in  the 
L  tnde  with  the  North  American  colonics  ?  If  other  countries 
reestablish,  as  France,  discriminating  duties  or  positive  prohibitions, 
K.  where  is  to  be  found  the  opportunity  to  replace  what  is  ceded  to 
■■foreign  navigation  i' 

K      Ireland  must  cease  to  supply  the  West  Indies  with  her  salt  pro- 
E  visions,  beef,  pork,  butter,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  her  linens. 
P  Scotland,  with  her  manufactures,  linen,  and,  possibly,  cotton  ;  and 
^    may  fear  even  for  her  herring  fishery.     The  agriculture,  the  ma- 
nufactures, the  fisheries,  and  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
must  undergo  great  and  important  changes  upon  such  entire  inno- 
vation iu  this  leading  brauch  of  the  national  commerce. 

M  M  2  Could 
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Could  the  colonies  explore  the  world  for  a  market,  the  pro- 
prietiir  jiiul  niercliaiit  would  Iji-  full  B8  likely  to  take  up  their  re«- 
deiicc  in  i'raiico,  (JL-rniuiiv,  or  Amenca,  as  bere:  were  the  iHtter, 
who  has  invested  Itis  property  in  plantations,  to  remain  in  Englsnd, 
while  the  produce  was  forwarded  in  direct  voyages  to  the  conti- 
nent, htH  interests  would  become  wound  up  in  those  of  ever( 
other  country  but  his  own.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
mercfaanl  is,  from  the  nature  of  his  calling,  less  interested  in  his 
local  residence  than  any  other  class  of  the  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  arguments  would  tend  to  keep  up  an 
exclusive  intercourse  betnien  this  country  and  her  colonies, 
though  their  sugars  or  other  produce  should  cost  fifty  per  cent 
dearer  than  foreign  ;  and  though  the  productions  of  this  country 
should  come  fifty  per  cent,  higher  to  the  colonies  than  could  be 
procured  elsewhere;  and  to  the  great  pressure  of  both  sides. 
But,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  the  advantages  have  their  measure; 
they  consist  in  securing  a  steadiness  of  market,  security  of  capital, 
and  policy  of  intimate  connexion  ;  and  these  may  be  exceeded  by 
the  evils  of  extreme  constraint.  The  commerce  must  be  placed 
upon  a  natural  as  well  us  reguluted  footing.  It  is  not  any  extreme 
forced  system  of  which  wc  are  the  advocates.  Mr.  Malthus  has 
justly  stated*  that  it  is  by  proportions  we  must  estimate  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding,  and  act  in  national  measures.  The  art  of 
a  practical  political  economy  is  to  ascertain,  and  judge  of  these 
proportions. 

If  the  produce  raised  iu  the  colonies  should  be  unequal  to  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  then  the  price  might  rise  exorbitantly 
under  the  exclusion  of  foreign. — This  efiect  is  remediable  by  a 
discriminating  duty,  Tlie  degree  of  advance  which  the  country 
can  be  brought  to  pay  Mould  be  thus  limited  by  her  own  act;  and 
the  price  once  rising  above  tlie  ratio  of  preference,  the  supplies 
will  be  sought  from  a  neighbouring  market  or  foreign  source.  If, 
however,  the  produce  of  llie  colonies  exceed  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  as  is  our  case  in  tropical  productions,  they  must  be- 
come lower  than  elsewhere,  until  the  price  cause  the  export  to 
foreign  markets  to  meet  on  a  footing  with  similar  produce  fi-om 
other  settlements.  The  extent  and  variety  of  our  West  India  colo- 
nies always  furnish  this  escess.  It  is  but  due  to  the  planter,  who 
IS  obliged  to  come  first  to  this  country,  to  give  every  facility  to  the 

•  '  II  wiJI  he  fouuil,  I  bslicve,  Imt,  Ihat  alt  Ihe  great  resulls  in  political  economy, 
r(!i|iec[ing  weullli,  depend  vpoa  proportions  i  and  it  is  from  overlouhing  ttiis  most  iro- 
porlanl  Irulli  dial  bo  manj  errori  liuve  prevniM  in  thp  prediction  of  coasequenws ; 
thai  naliiini  have  sometime]  been  enriched  wlitn  it  ivus  eipected  tliat  ihey  would  be 
impoverijihed,  and  imporerished  when  it  wb>  eipcctad  tlisE  Ihey  would  be  euriched.'— 
JVfu/tAvi'i  Political  EcoKomy,  clisp.  vii.  sec.  7, 
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re-exportatioo  of  the  excessive  supply^  by  exemption  from  transit 
duties,  port  charges,  and  the  like  burdens  to  the  utmost  degree 
possible.  If  the  colonies  now  get  a  higher  value  than  other 
sources  of  like  produce,  under  a  system  of  freedom,  the  price 
must  fall  to  them ;  but  if  the  colonies  get  a  lov^'er,  which  it  is 
probable  is  the  general  case,  then  the  country  cannot  change  for 
the  better,  but  would  lose  by  admitting  other  states  to  an  inter- 
course with  the  colonies,  and  participation  of  the  advantages. 

It  is  unjust  to  oblige  the  colonies  to  receive  their  supplies  from 
this  country,  and  yet  refuse  to  them  the  admission  of  their  produce 
here,  at  the  same  time  restraining  them  from  sending  it  elsewhere. 
Yet  this  is,  in  some  respects,  our  system  with  respect  to  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  settlements.  '  This  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe,'  said  Mr.  Fox,  *  in  which  the  colonies  are  permitted  to 
sell  their  crops;  surely  then,  by  every  principle  of  reason  and 
natural  justice,  they  should  also  have  an  exclusive  access  to  our 
markets ;  a  monopoly  subsisting  on  one  side,  necessarily  imply- 
ing a  monopoly  also  on  the  other.' 

Whatever  restrictions  fall  upon  the  consumption  of  the  labourers 
or  slaves  of  the  colonies,  or  directly  on  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
duce, tend  to  raise  its  price ;  but  whatever  fall  upon  the  articles 
used  by  the  planter  and  the  easier  orders  of  the  community,  may 
operate  as  a  tax  allowable  in  favour  of  the  protecting  country. 

In  conformity  with  these  views  of  the  relation  of  the  metropo- 
litan state  and  the  colonies,  that  is  to  place  them  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  raise  their  produce  with  the  same  advantage  as  indepen- 
dent states,  or,  if  possible,  with  greater,  but  always  to  preserve 
their  connexion  with  the  mother-country  and  its  dependencies  in, 
preference  to  one  with  foreign  nations ;  it  is  often  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  settlements  with  other  coun- 
trieis,  in  the  way  that  circumstances  will  often  render  in  part 
indispensable,  in  part  advisable.  Our  West  India  colonies  stand 
in  this  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  vicinity  of  these  states  renders  them  the  readiest  resort  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  and  lumber,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  population  offers  a  considerable  vent  for  the  produce  of  the 
colonies.  Previously  to  the  separation  of  the -United  States  from 
Great  Britain,  the  most  free  intercourse  was  allowed  between 
them  and  the  West  India  possessions  in  all  articles,  whether  those 
Called  enumerated  (or  otherwise  confined  to  the  mother-country) 
or  non-enumerated.  This  intercourse  ceased  under  the  operation 
of  the  navigation  laws,  when  the  North  American  provinces  be- 
came an  independent  state.  The  provisions  and  lumber  of  Ame- 
rica were,  however,  found  indispensable  to  our  colonies,  and  the 
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govemora  in  the  West  Indica  gave,  from  time  to  time,  permisaioo 
for  their  ini  porta tioii,  trusting  la  parliament  for  an  indemnity.  A 
law  was  passed  iu  1800  to  render  this  intercourse  legal.  Tbii, 
with  slight  variations,  was  the  policy  pursued  for  many  years,  Bulh' 
ject  only  to  interruption  from  tlie  occurrence  of  war.  But  by  a 
legislative  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  I8I;3,  the  American  states  re- 
solved no  longer  to  permit  the  importation  of  our  rum  and  mo- 
laeses,  or  to  funiish  provisions  and  lumber,  unless  a  system  of 
unrestricted  intercourse  were  conceded  without  distinction  or  ei- 
cluaion  of  American  vessels. 

Besides  this  declared  necessity  of  the  provisions  and  lumbcr,it 
is  stated  that  the  American  market  offers  a  great  and  ready  venl 
for  rumj  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  West  India  estates,  the  quao- 
tily  of  which  cannot  be  reduced  consistently  with  undiminished 
cultivation,  and  which,  without  this  vent,  is  accompanied  wilb 
serious  loss ;  und  it  is  now  accumulated  in  this  country  to  aa 
enormous  extent  and  under  great  depreciation.  Provisions  can 
now  be  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  countries  in 
South  America  recently  become  independent.  Lumber  is  also 
procured  from  Canada. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty ;  and  among  other  consideia- 
tioua  is  the  loss  of  employment  for  our  shipping.  The  supplies 
froni  the  neighbouring  continent  would  necessarily  be  carried  on 
by  American  shipping,  notwithstanding  the  equal  admission  of  our 
vessels  in  the  tpide.  A  t  present  the  whole  navigation  between  the 
British  North  American  and  West  India  settlements  is  carried  on 
by  British  shipping.  In  IB()9,  it  was  a  consideration  whether  a 
limited  export  of  sugar  und  coffee  should  be  allowed,  but  this  de- 
cree of  concession  would  not  now  satisfy  the  American  legisla- 
ture ;  their  declared  aim  is  a  free  intercourse  without  any  reserve. 

The  articles  of  lumber  and  provisions  are  component  parts  of 
the  cost  of  sugar,  and  any  burdensome  mode  of  procuring  them 
must  raise  the  price  of  sugar  beyond  the  level  prevailing  in  those 
countries  which  have  access  to  cheaper  supplies.  Holding,  as  we 
do,  that  colonies  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  upon  a 
footing  of  free  trade,  and  especially  that  whatever  enters  imme 
diately  into  the  cost  of  their  produce  should  be  within  their  reach 
on  the  best  terms,  it  is  on  such  grounds  alone,  that  this  intercourse 
appears  to  us  iustifiable ;  and  under  this  view,  it  seems  incum- 
bent on  the  colonists  to  make  out  a  real  case  of  necessity. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  our  possessions  places  us  in 
B  condition  which  ought  to  conciliate  every  state  professing  free- 
dom, and  be  a  motive  to  facilitate  our  intercourse  witli  both  the  new 
and  the  older  American  goveratiTents.  This  traffic  is  atill  pursued 
without  restraint  by  the  other  European  nations  holding  transat- 
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lantie  possessions^  while  our  colonies  rest  upon  their  existing 
population.  Whatever  opposition  might  once  be  given  by  the 
West  India  interest  to  the  measure  of  abolition^  since  the  legisla- 
ture has  adopted  it^  those  interests  have  faithfully  carried  it  into 
effect^  and  have  become  the  firm  allies  and  supporters  of  the  abo- 
litionists. 

To  repeat  the  suiu  of  our  argument.  We  cannot  approve  the 
system  which  imposes  forced  and  unnatural  limitations  on  the  in- 
tercourse of  colonies  with  the  parent  state ;  neither  can  we  go  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  removing  all  regulations^  commit  our- 
selves to  the  accidents  of  life^  or  be  insensibly  led  into  the  chan- 
nels of  production  and  intercourse  the  most  dependent  and  least 
accordant  with  our  permanent  interests.  The  legislator  will  never 
forget  the  paramount  necessity  of  binding  all  parts  of  the  empire 
in  ties  of  communication  and  dependence,  and  of  keeping  >a  gene- 
ral view  on  the  course  of  production  and  commerce,  in  order  to 
apply  a  direction  gentle  but  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  the  channel 
of  this  country.  We  have  deemed  it  useful  to  draw  attention  to 
some  effects  of  these  changes,  the  more  especially  npw  that  every 
session  of  parliament  gives  birth  to  some  important  regulation  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Alterations  in  our  system  of 
policy  succeed  each  other  with  imperceptible  rapidity;  imper- 
ceptible, because  though  under  the  observation  of  the  classes  im- 
mediately interested,  the  public  take  no  special  cognizance  of 
them ;  yet  are  the  remotest  ramifications  of  society  affected,  and 
extensive  variations  occasioned  in  the  nature  of  productive  indus- 
try, the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Our  ancestors  were  imperfectly  grounded  in  some  economical 
principles,  yet  in  matters  of  general  policy  they  had  a  correct 
view  of  the  objects  to  be  attained.  In  the  preamble  of  a  prin- 
cipal act  regarding  the  plantations,  it  is  expressed  that — they 
being  peopled  by  subjects  of  this  kingdom — the  intention  pro- 
posed is  to  maintain  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  be- 
tween them,  to  keep  them  in  a  firmer  dependence,  to  render  them 
more  beneficial  and  advantageous,  to  make  the  navigation  to  and 
from  the  same  more  safe  and  cheap,  and,  that  which  compre- 
hends all  the  rest,  ^  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep 
their  plantations  trade  to  themselves,'  *  to  make  this  kingdom  a 
staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also 
of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  sup- 
plying of  them.' 

The  colonial  possessions  of  this  country,  scattered  over  the 
whole  world,  are  not  to  be  considered  only  as  resources  of  inex- 
haustible wealth  and  power;  but  as  affording  the  opportunity,  and 
imposing  the  duty,  of  mtcliorating  the  condition  of  humanity. 
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Haviog  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  standing  as  yet  single  iu 
the  discontinuance  of  it;  Great  Britain  ha9  made  regions,  Mrhich 
heretofore  served  as  an  arena  where  European  nations  carried  ou 
their  contests,  the  scene  for  the  civilization  of  a  long  despised  but 
interesting  portion  of  mankind.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
a  steady  perseverance  in  this  system  of  benevolence  may  shame 
other  nations  into  following  our  example ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  ruin,  or  even  the  decay,  of  our  West  India  colonies  would 
(in  addition  to  the  other  incalculable  evils  which  it  would  bring 
upon  the  mother-country)  be  hailed  by  those  nations  who  have 
obstinately  refused  to  come  into  the  policy  of  the  abolition,  as 
the  undoubted  consequences  of  a  rash  experiment,  and  would  be 
a  signal  and  encouragement  for  the  indefinite  extension  of  the 
slave-trade. 
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By  John  Barclay,  M.D.     8vo.    14s. 
Remarks  upon  Morbus  Oryzeus.     By  R.  Tytler,  M.D.  M.A.S.,  in  2  parts.  8vo.  8s,. 
A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  comprizing  Convulsive  and  Maniacal 

Affections.     By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.   Part  I.     8vo.    12s. 
An  Epitome  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  whereby  the  Art  pf  prescribing  scientifically 

may  be  facilitated.     By  Rees  Price,  M.D.     3s. 

MILITARY. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  actual  State  of  the  Military  Force  of  Great  Britftin.  By  C. 
Dupin.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes.  By  an  Officer.   2  vols.  8vo    ll.  Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  7  of  Museum  Criticum ;  or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches.     8vo.    os. 

A  Letter  to  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting  an  Additional 
Examination  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  different  Plans 
proposed  for  that  purpose.     8vo.    2st  6d. 

The  Literary  Character.  Illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from 
their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions.  By  D'Israeli.  Third  EdiUon,  enlarged  and 
improved.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    16s. 

Rivhigton's  Annual  Register,  commencing  with  his  present  Majesty's  reign ;  or,  a 
View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  for  1820.     8vo.    18s. 

The  English  Peffumer,  Snuff  Manufacturer,  and  Colourman's  Guide ;  being  a  collec- 
tion of  Choice  Receipts  and  Observations,  proved  in  Practice  of  50  Years  in  the 
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■bora  Indiii.     hj  llw  law  Cluurla  LilUi,  ttdMd  and  uBpraii«d  ifarBUgbnti    Bj 

C.  Haekciulo.     lOi.  6J. 
A  TioHw  OQ  Cuk  Guigin^.     By  W.  Kliciiian.     ISmo.    U.  6d. 
I'uBinjllria  ;  or,  Mcnul  Paitiinci  :  bring  oriEiniJ  Anecilatet,  cfJlected  cliicflj  dnrii^ 

-aknigRHidciueat  ihcCounutRusiia.     By  the  Author.     Svo.    6s. 
Anecdotes,  aecnniiiwiicd  with  ObKrvUiuu.  dcaigord  to  rorniih  Ealeitiinueut  isA 

InntrucUoD  fur  joinire  lioun.     B;  J.  Thornton.     2  talk    Bs. 
Part  V.  ottike  Encyclopedia  Hdnjpoliiiiiia.     ll.  Ii. 
Advicr  to  the  Youiig  Motbci'  la  Uie  Managnnenl  at  Hi rsdf  and  Infant,     By  Tkwiu 

Ulclificld.     limn.    Si,  64. 
Eaiayt.  Moral,  Philo»phical,  and  Slnmachical,  oil  die  important  science  of  GmiI 

Litiug.    By  Iduncelol  Sturgmii.  Eiii-     IVuo.   7s. 
The  Anecdote  Librafj.     By  lh»  Edilur  of  the  Vocal  library.     ISniu.    10).  6d. 
The  Gonip,  a  sprits  of  ntigiiial  cuayi  and  letters,  literary,  histoncal,  and  critical,  it- 

icriptiTc  (ketches,  and  anccdutei,  and  origiual  poetry.     8vo.    4i. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 
No.  II.  of  Zoological  Reicarchet  in  the  Uland  of  Java,  &C.&C.  with  flgure*  of  If'^" 

Quadrupeds  and  Birds.     By  T.  HnrsGcld.  M.D.  &c.     Roy^  4to.    IL  Is. 
Ztwlogieal  IHustraticaia  ;  or,  Original  Figures,  and  Destriplii.ns  of  ne»,  rare,  or  i^le^ 

Mting  Animi^s.     By  William  Swainion,  F.It.6.     Vol.  I.    ttl.  18^.  6d. 
The  Voyager's  Comparnon  ;  or.  Shell  Collectur't  PUot.     ^y  John  Mawe.     ISmo.  bt, 
A   Natnral  History  of  the  Criiioidea ;  ur,   Lily-tliapnl  Aniinali.     By  J.  S.  Millei, 

4ID.    3L  11).  ed. 

NATUR.U.  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  Works  of  Jolm  Playfoir,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 

■enily  ufEdmburgbi  with  a  Mcinulr  of  Uie  Author.     *  vols.  Bvo.    ill.  Ii2s.  ed. 
A  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy  on  the 'principle  of  Perpetual  Molion.     By  W. 

MurtiD,  of  Wall's  End,  Northumberland.     8vo.  Si. 

KOVXLS.  TALES,  *sd  ROMANCES. 
-    The  Firale.     By  the  Author  of  Warcrloy.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     II.  lis.  6d. 
"    ■    '■      "       *       -■'■■-■'■■  introduced  In  the  Nov 


•erley.     With  Biographical  Nulices. 
eniui.     3  vols,  ISiuo.     16s. 
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istoricalWelihTaleofEngland'sTioubles.    Sroia.  llmo.  ISa. 
1  Ib9I  SerU'i,  cunuiniiig  a  Tale  u(  the  Heart,  the  lint  and  fea- 

no  Educatiun,  he.  &c.     i  «al>.  lEmo.    ll.  4s.  bds. 

Tale.     3  vols.     18s. 
d  the  Witch:  a  Roinanoe.    By  Quintiii  Foynet,  Esq.     3  roll. 


The  Village  Coquette.    By  the  Autlior  of  Such  is  the  World.    3  vols.    18s. 

Life.  Fashion,  and  Feeling  :  a  Tale.     By  Mvry  Anne  Hedge.    S  vols.  Itmo.  IGs.  Gd, 

OrigitiBl  Talcs  of  Mr  Landlord ;  cxemplying  the  Force  of  Experience,  &c.     By  W. 

Gardner.     With  Engraviiigi  on  Wood.     IBmo. 
Old  Stories.     By  Miss  Spencp.     )  vols.  ISmo. 
Miiddine:  a  I'ale.     By  Mrs.  Opic.     t  vols. 
Sir  Aiidre>v  Wyile  of  Ibat  Ilk.     3  iiJs,    2U. 

PHILOLOGY  AND  CRITICISM. 
,^  A  Critical  Dlascrlalion  on  the  Nntnrc  and  Principles  of  Tnslc.     By  J.  M-Di 


SI.  10s.  hds. 
Hannonical  Gramm 
F.  Nolan,     a  vol) 


of  the  EaUBCrit  Language,  on  a  new  Plan.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Yates,    Bro. 
principal  Aiitient  and  Modem  language].     By  the  Ruv. 
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Tbe  Wierd  Wanderer  of  Jutland;  a  Tragedy. .  Julia   Montalban,  a  Tale;  aUd  Th« 

Guahiba,  a  Tale.     By  the  Hou.  and  Rer.  William  Herbert.    8vo. 
Poetical  E^ssays  on  the  Genius  of  Pope.     By  C.  Lloyd.     13mo.    3s.  bds. 
Desultory  Thoughts  in  Ix>ndon :  Titus  and  Gisippus:  with  other  Poems.     By  Charles 
Lloyd.     ISmo.    7s.  6d.  bds.  ■' 

The  Royal  Exile;  or  poetical  Epistles  of  Mar3',  Queen  of  Scots,  during  iter  captivity 

in  England;  with  other  Poems.     By  a  Young  Lady.     3  vols.  8vo.     148.  bds. 
Prize  Poems  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  July,  1821,  on  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

By  Fielding  Morrison,  A.B.     8vo.  «. 
'  The  Pleasures  of  Conversation  :  a  Poem.     By  W.  Cooke,  Esq.     5s.  6d. 
Idle  Hours :  a  Collection  of  Poems.     By  W.  H.  Armstrong.     13mo.    6s. 
Drunken  Barnaby's  Four  Journeys ;  to  which  are  added,  tbe  Ballad  of  Bessey  BeH 

and  Chevy  Chase,  in  Latin  and  English  Verse. 
The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems.     Foolsc.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
The  Thane  of  Fife.     By  W.  Tennant.     8vo. 

Recitations,  Humorous,  Serious,  and  Satirical,  with  Strictures  on  Public  Schools.     By 
James  Rondeau,  of  Clay  Hill,  Enfield.     8vo.    5s. 
,  The  Templar.     Foolsc.  8vo.    5s. 

J  Italy  :  a  Poem.     Part  I.'    Foolsc.  8vo.    7s.  . 

The  First  Canto  of  Ricciardetto,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Forteguerri.     By  Syl- 

vestier  (Douglas)  Lord  Glenbervie.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 
Poems.     By  J.  F.  Rattenbury.     Consisting  of  Edgar  and  Ella,  &c.     8vo.    8s. 
Irah  and  Adelah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flood,  and  other  Poems.     By  ITiomas  Dale,  of  Bene't 

College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  9s. 
Rudiments  of  the  English  Grammar  rendered  Easy,  Familiar,  and  Entertaining  Verse. 

By  J.  K.  Kent.     12mo. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.  '  Translated  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo. 
Arcita  and  Paleraon ;  after  the  excellent  Poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    By  Lord  Thurlow. 
Poems  on  several  Occasions.     By  Lord  Thurlow.     8vo. 

POLITICS  AWD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
The  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 

Life.     By  William  Peter,  Esq^    Illustrated  with  a  correct  Portrait  by  Reynolds 

after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.     f  vols.    8vo.     11.  6s. 
France  during  the  last  Seven  Years ;  or,  the  Bourbons.     By  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq. 

8vo.    12s. 
Thoughts  on  the  Defective  State  of  Prisons,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement; 

By  Thomas  Le  Breton,  Keeper  of  the  County  Gaol,  and  Governor  of  the  House  of 

Correction  at  St.  Augustine's,  near  Canterbury.     8vo.    7s. 
M.  Cottu  on  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence  of  England,  and.the  Spirit  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment.   Translated  from  the  French.     9s. 
Proposed  Address  to  his  M^esty,  on  the  present  Distresses  of  the  Country.     By 

Philip  Henry,  Earl  Stanhope.     Is. 
A  Letter  on  tbe  Subjects  of  Economical  Retrenchment  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 

addressed  to  the  Middle  Ranks  of  the  People  of  England.    By  a  Gentleman  Far- 
mer.    Is.  6d. 
A  PHm;i  for  affording  Agriculture  prompt,  efficacious,  and  permanent  Relief,  and  for 

an  Improved  System  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Com  Trade,  &c.     2s. 
State  of  Uie  Nation  at  the  Commenceaieot  of  1822.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 
An  Answei*  to  the  Pamphlet  entitled '  Tbe  State  of  the  Nation,' 
A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  Present  State  of  that 

Kingdom;  with  brief  Remarks  on  Catholic  Emancipation.     8vo.    2s. 
Mr.  JVloshet'S  Tables  Overturned,  and  the  Debt  due  to  the  Fundholder  accurately 

stated.     By  an  Observer.     Is. 
Letters  to  Count  Toreno  on  the  proposed  Penal  Code  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.    By 

Jeremy  Beutham,  Esq.     5s. 
Address  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  necessity  of  RefonA  of 

the  Financial  System,  &c.  &c.     By  One  of  Themselves.     2s.  6d. 
A  Letter  to  th§  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  present  Contest  between  the  Greeks  and 

Turks.     Is. 

Reasons 


SA6  Km  I'libbcattoM. 

tteawDi  for  Oppotitloa  lo  tbc  Principlci  and  Mnuum  of  itw  piexnt  Adnuiditntkii. 

8vu.    ft.  Gd. 
Fliin  Rniioni  why  PoliticBl  PoKFi'  jhnuld  nol  be  gnnlod  to  PspiMi.     B;  Samuel 

Wii.  A.M.  F.ILand  A.S.     Bto.    1>. 
Oalrarible  Causes  of  Ibi?  PkmdI  SuIc  of  Irclaad  considered,  and  Gcmediei  sugguud, 

Bv  W«ley  Dayle,  Ejq.     8vo.    1..  6d. 
An  Addren  to  tbc  Luidovmenoftbe  United  Ernpire.    By  C.  C.  Western,  Exg.  M.P. 

ts. 
Rcinnrki  apon  Ptiion  Diicipline,  &.C.  &c.     By  C.  C.  Weiirm,  E>q.  M.P.    S>. 
ObsenntiORi  on  the  Ruinaui  Tciidencv  uf  tl»  Spjlulfieldi  Act  la  tbc  Silk  MnnDfaclun 

ufLundon.     Is, 
Look  Thoughts  on  Agriimllnrnl  DtstrCBe,  and  a  Nutioual  Bankniptcj.     By  Juuei 

Davli      It.  Gd. 
A  Letter  to  Mr.  Scarlett  on  tbe  Poor  1j»*«.     Bv  Unoi  Popnli.     3i. 
lUustniliont  and  Proofs  of  Hie  Principles  of  Popoiatiun  ;  including  ui  Eiplanatian  of 

the  proposed  Remedies  of  Mr.  Mnlttius,  and  a  Kejilj  to  the  Objections  of  Mr.  Gdd- 

■in  and  Others.     Bv  Francis  Place.     Svo, 
Tbe  Speeches  of  the  H'iglit  Hon.  Hear;  Grultan  in  tlie  Irish  and  in  tlic  Imperial  F>i- 

lianiDnl.     4  vols.  Bvo.    i1.  Ss. 
A  Practical  Scheme  for  the  Reduction  of  (be  Public  Debt  snJ  Taxation,  without  indi- 


_      Bj  J.  Mill,  Esq.    8vo,    Ss.  bds. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  at  present  snbsiating  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers,  compiled  from  Autlientic  Docuineuti.  Bj 
Lewii  Ilerslel,  Esq.     «  vols.  Bvo. 

IHEOLOGY. 

A  VindicBuoo  of  1  John  v.  T.  from  tbe  Objections  of  M.  Griesbach ;  in  which  is  given 
■  new  View  of  tbe  Eiternal  Evidence,  »i^  Greek  AulhorilJM  for  llie  authelitidlj 
of  the  Verse,  nol  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  B;  the  Bishop  of  SL  David'i. 
Bvo. 

Lectures  in  Divinity.     By  the  late  GeorgeHill,  DJJ.     3  volt.    Bid.    3Gb. 

Medilationi  on  the  Scriptures,  on  the  Importance  of  Religious  Principle  a  and  Conduct. 
By  the  Rev.  lUcbard  Walond,  M.A.     «  vols.  19nio.    Ss. 

A  Sumnuiry  of  Orthodox  Belief  and  Practice,  according  tu  the  Opinions  and  Senli- 
nients  of  the  first  Reformers;  ptincipully  compiled  from  tbe  celebrated  Wort  of 
Dean  Nowell.     By  the  Rev.  John  Frowett,  M.A.     19mD. 

A  Summary  of  Chriiitian  Faitli  and  Practice,  conhrmed  b;  References  to  the  Tett  of 
the  Holy  Scripluces,  compared  with  the  Liturgy,  Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  illuilmlcd  with  ottracts  from  the  chief  uf  those  works  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  public  authority,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  In  the  final 
Bevision  of  tbe  Established  Formularies.  By  tbe  Rev.  G.  J.  Burrow,  D.D.  &c. 
3  vols.  Ilmo.    ISs. 

Twentv  Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  they  were  staled  and  enforced 
in  the  Dlscoaries  of  our  Lard  ;  delivered  before  (he  University  uf  Cambridge,  in 
tlie  Spring  and  Autumn  of  ia3l.  By  James  Clarke  Franks,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Tri- 
nity College.     Bvo.    12a. 

Six  Discourses  preached  before  tlie  University  of  Oifurd.  By  Thomas  Linwocd 
Strong,  B.D.  uf  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Bvo.    68. 

The  Village  Pnaeher ;  a  Coliecliou  of  short  plain  Sermonsj  partly  original,  and  partly 
collected,  and  adapted  to  Village  Lislruction.  By  a,  Clergyman  of  the  Cliurpb  of 
England.     Vol.  II.    19mo.    5s. 

The  Preacher ;  or,  Sketches  of  Sermons,  cbicBy  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  two  Emi- 
neot  Divines  of  the  last  Century,  for  the  use  of  Lay  Preachers  and  Young  Ministers, 
to  wbicli  is  prefixed  a  Familiar  Essay  on  llie  Composition  of  a  Sermon.  Vols.  I.  and 
n.     IBrao,    4s.  each. 

Sketches  of  100  Sermons,  prea> 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Europe 
VoLU.    itmo.    4s. 


New  PubiicQtums.  S47 

JDiscourses  on  the  mott  Important  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Ctiristianitj.  By  Peter 
Smith,  A.M.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Parables,  selected  from  the  New  Testament.    By  the  Author  of  Geraldine. 

Pulpit  Remains,  being  the  Substance  of  several  Sermons  delivered  by  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Hare,  carefully  published  from  his  Manuscripts ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Ministry.     By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.     8vo.    9s. 

A  Preservative  against  the  Errors  of-Socinianism,  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  John  Grundy's 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  By  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Hare.     8vo.    9s. 

The  Works  of  Doctor  James  Arrainius,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  Life  of  the 
Author,  Extracts  from  his  Letters,  and  the  State  of  Religious  Opinions  at  the  In- 
teresting Period  in  which  he  flourished.     3  vols.  Svo. 

Howe's  Works,  Vol.  VHl.     Royal,  16s.  demy,  12s. 

Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of  all  Dying  in  Infancy,  an  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Harris.     Svo.    4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Works.     By  John  Colquhoun,  D.D.     48.  6d.  bds. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  Vindicated,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  lime  Street  Chapel, 
Preston.     By  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.     Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

(British.) 

A  General  History  of  the  County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.D. 
Parts  6  and  7.     Folio,  21.  2s.  each. 

A  Topographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Borough  of  Preston,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  its  Antiquities,  &c.  &c.  By  Marmaduke  Tulket,  O.S.B. 
6  engravings.    l2mo.    10^.  6d. 

Leigh's  New  Picture  of  London  and  its  Environs  for  1822.  With  plates.  12mo.  9s. 
(With  additional  plates  of  costume,  12s.  and  15s.) 

(Foreign,) 

A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Topographical  Description  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
with  important  Hints  to  Emigrants,  and  Directions  how  to  apply  for  Grants  of  Land,   ' 
previous  to  leaving  England,  &c.  with  a  View  of  Hobart  Town.     By  G.  W.  Evans, 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Colony.     8  vo.    7s.  6d. 

Chart  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  from  Surveys  by  G.  W. 
Evans,  Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony.     7s.  6d.  coloured. 

llie  Ionian  Islands  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Maimers,  Customs,  and  Antiqui- 
ties, witli  an  Account  of  Parga,  &c.     By  F.  T.  C.  Kendrick,  Esq.     8vo.    12s. 

A  Description  of  the  Island  of  St.  Michael ;  with  Remarks  on  the  other  Azores  or 
Western  Islands ;  originally  communicated  to  the  Linnaean  Society  of  England. 
By  John  Webster,  M.D.  &c.     Svo.    13s. 

Illustrations  of  the  History,  Manners,  Customs,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of 
Japan.  Selected  from  Japanese  MSS.  by  M.  Titsingh.  With  coloured  Engravings, 
royal  4to.  21. 18s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

.An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  J^questrian  People  in  the  Interior  of  South  America. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  one  of  the  Ex-Jesuits, 
two-and-twenty  years  a  Missionary  in  Paraguay.     3  vols.  8vo.    36s. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Mount  Sinai.     By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt     Viz.  1.  A    5 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus. — 2.  A  Tour  in  the  District  of  Mount  Libanus     • 
and  Antilibimus. — 3.  A  Tour  in  the  Hauran. — 4.  A  Second  Tour  in  the  Hauran. — 
5.  A  Journey  from  Damascus,  through  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Desert  El  Ty,  to 
Cairo. — 6.  A  Tour  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.     With  Map,  &c.    4to.  21.  8s. 

Narrative  of  the  Operations  ahd  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  J 
Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  By  G.  Belzoni.  Third  Edition.  ' 
2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  8s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  By  W.  J.  Burchell,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  mth 
plates.    4to.    31.  13s.  66.  ' 

Sentimental  Travels  to  the  South  of  France.  18  coloured  Engravings.  Royal  Svo.  18s. 

Two  Voyages  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.     By  Thus.  Beid,  Sur- 
geon, K.N.     1  vol.  8vo. 
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Abba*  Uio^  btit-appMCat  In  Ibe  F<i-' 
MB  ibnnt,  tM — nKecufai  tiutu  o(, 
is  diciplining  the  Prniia  amj.  445 

Abbot  ([bc%  ■  Korrl,  bj  tbc  w»>»t  of 
Wanrlfji  aiuljB  of,  wiib  remuki. 
I3B— 143. 

Abipano,  an  eqanomii  pn[Je  of  Psn- 
gujr,  oripn  uf,  S91,  t9X— «UHl  of  Ibc 
BHDlry  occupied  br  tbos,  and  of  rlidr 
nnp*,  i9iSnani  kilo  tltnc  tnbei.' 
t96— Konal  of  Ycboalaj, 
(bicftuni,  "^  '  '  '  ■ 
307,  309, 
privklkjiit  of  the  Jmik  Uitiiofiaiiu  u 
the  Abipoaun  Redacdaiu,  311— imiii 
cciilj'  9f  the  Spanivdi  Loarudt  Ihj 
pnjplf,  314 — ra»»ge»  of  the  smull-pu: 
srMuglbcin.  317,  313. 

Addiuu,  rrmu-k  of,  on  Ihe  facDlIiH  of  ihe 
K«l,  494 — Hrictuio  on  Frelntoi  SIch- 
il,  495-^98. 
colomu  [H>  buitfien  lo 

Aftio,  (Norlbem)  notice  of  two  uptdi- 
tioni  for  ciploriDg,  5<S.  57. 

Atrhemj,  coniieiion  of,  with  aslrologj, 
19> — pnbabilil;  that  it  t>  of  Eg; pliali 
origin,  193 — euhiiated  bj  the  clifgy  i" 
(lie  middle  ages,  196 — althrmical  \rt- 
lign  in  WeMmiiutcr  Abbey,  196— In  Si. 
Maigarel'i  cboFch  deitrojed  by  Ihe  Pii- 
riiani,  197 — in  Ihe  abbe;  cliurchai  Bnlh. 
197, 198— obwtmioiiioQ  Ihe  pi 


HiJj  G*BK  Oif  Ibc  tnc 
ia  Aaena.  137,  150— difficulij  of  ic 
gvWling  the  ^lonifuerci^  ialercoune  be- 
IiMca  ibc  Uniled  Sutn  and  ibe  Briliili 
Wcu  India,  541— 543— tlieSlare  Tndc 
aboliibed  trr  Americ*,  hj  Iieatjr  viib 
Bnuin,  64 — bate  eonduci  of  ili~    '  — 


r  Tndt, 


lUai^  tbeinD,71,T3,74 — pnwfsoftlit 
iDcresM  of  ilaveij  in  America,  79 — 81, 
muramiii  of  ihe  inhabilsnu  of  Westrni 
CiilnloaiB,  415.  416. 
AoolugKal  Itea»iiui^  danger  of,  wbeii.ap- 
plied  to  ihe  reUboiu  ratejittiig  belwRn 
Ihe  Cre»loi  and  hii  cieatuies,  85—89, 


S9. 


s  baier 


etali  : 


ided 


gold  and  lilret,  199. 

alcheniiiU,  Ra^iDund  Lully,  200 — the 
emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  —■'  ■' - 
Buron  of  Chaoi,  gOl— John  Qi 
ler,  and  Sandiiogius,  902,  303— an  Vt- 
beck  Ta[la[Demse,904— Peler  Wonlfc. 
sn.'i— temarki  on  the  inratuatiun  of  the 
akhemisln,  906—108, 
AloniD,  King  of  Caitiie,  obligalioni  uf  Hii- 
rata  to,  IBl— notice  of  hii  ailronoinical 
labiei.ib.lSI- caltiYatedBitrologj',lBS, 


sad  wrilingl,  193—194. 
America,  different  lalet  of  increase  of  p 
pulBtion  in,  M  ttatcd  b;  Ml.  Maltht 
151,    153~Godwin's   remarks   lher«i 
refuled,  1 5*— 1 57— imigrntion   not  il 


lian  Scheme,  difficnllica  of,  gO—ad- 


,t  of  tl 

a  deaf  and  dumb  bioihei  of  Ihe  BUIbtx 
teiniEd  to  r«d,  39*.  393— and  of  bit 

mnsic,  41)4.     See  Deaf  and  Dvmh. 
Attiohigj  (judicial),  on  Ibe  decline  hi  iha 
iy,180,  181 — teoiarka  onilsialulj 


SOB— 


rt.'lOl— Aloiuo,  King  of  Cas- 

iiie,  ID.  iSI—lM — I>r.  Simon  Fontiin, 
184— WilliaiD  Bredon,  185- CapUlii 
Buhli,  lA.— Ateiander  Hart,  it.- Wil- 
liani  Poole,  j5.~WiUiain  Lilly,  I8«,  187 
— TliDiDBi  JoKph  Mogll,  187,  185— 
NostratJBiuui,  189,  190 — conneiion  he- 
Iween  a5trn!o[pj'  and  aiciietuj,  193, 

Atlieniant,  ihren'  the  great  burdeni  of  lln 
state  upon  the  more  opulent  iodiTiduelsi 
S56 — forced  contribmiQiu  levied  upon 
them,  357-359— and  opon  the  tnho. 
lary  cities,  361.  362— bribery  of  public 
oflicers,  363— petrfrsiaii  of  justice  Ihe 
consequence,  965—267. 

Aiigiiitine,  Ihe  author  of  all  the  disputes 
ou  predestination,  B9. 

B. 

Bnilly  (M.>,  account  of  Ihe  death  of,  dur- 
ing tile  French  Reiolaiion,  339,  340. 

Beliring'j    Strait,    nolice    of    Kotiebue'j 

Sound   in,  and  of  the  inhnbitanla  of  Ihe 

adjacent  land,  3*9— 351— teawits  «h? 

ihecr 
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there  probably  is  no  clear  passage 
throagh  it  to  the  Frosen  Ocean,  351, 
352 — description  of  an  ice-berg  there, 
352,  353 — remarks  on  the  course  of  the 
currents  in  this  strait,  354 — manners, 
character,  and  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  its  shores,  356, 357. 

Bengazi,  a  cilj  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Berenice,  description  of,  224 — 
remains  of  ancient  art  found  there,  225, 
226. 

Braidwood  (Mr.),  remarks  on  the  system 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  pursued 
by,  396,  397. 

Bredon  (WilHam),  on  astrology,  notice  of, 
185. 

Bride  of  Lammerrooor,  a  novel,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley,  analysis  of,  with  re 
marks,  120 — 126. 

Browne  (Mr.),  circumstantial  account  of 
the  murder  of,  in  Persia,  449,  450. 

Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  notice  of  some  shrewd 
conjectures  of,  respecting  future  times, 
190, 191. 

Bubb  (Capt.),  an  astrologer,  notice  of,  185. 

Buckhigham  (J.  S.),  Travels  in  Palestine, 
S94 — notice  of  an  egregious  blunder  in 
the  tide-page  of  this  work,  ifr. — remarks 
on  the  biunders  in  the  preface,  t^.  375 — 
geographical  blunders  respecting  the 
site  of  Ramah,  375,  376 — and  Bosor, 
376 — specimens  of  his  ignorance  and 
book  making,  377 — profane  and  infidel 
alluuons  to  the  Scriptures,  378 — his  ac- 
count of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  false,  ib. — 
blundering  account  of  the  ruins  of  Cse- 
sarea,  379#  380 — ignorance  of  Arabic, 
380,  381 — incorrect  account  of  the  con- 
vent at  Jerusalem,  381 — illiberal  dispa- 
ragement of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  382 — 
dishonourable  conduct  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham towards  his  employers,  and  Mr. 
Bankes,  ib.  note — arrival  of  the  latter 
gentleman  and  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  at 
what  the  latter  calls  the  ruins  of  Geraza, 
383 — which,  most  probably,  are  those 
of  Pella,  t6.  384 — blunders  committed 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  account  of 
the  antiquities  actually  discovered  there, 
38.5 — 387 — his  plun  of  them,  and  tran- 
scripts of  inscriptions  pilfered  from  Mr. 
Bankes,  387 — further  specimens  of  Mr. 

'  Buckingham's  blunders,  388 — the  ruins 
at  Oomkais,  which  he  gives  for  those  of 
Gamala,  proved  to  be  the  ruins  uf  Ga- 
dara,  389 — remarks  upon  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  his  plates,  which  are  pil- 
fered from  those  of  former  travellers, 
390,391. 

Burgess  (Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's,) Vindication  of  1  John,  v.  7,  from 
TOL.  XXVI.  NO.  ui.  I 


the  Objections  of  M.  Griesbacli,  !}24 — 
result  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
between  Professor  Porson  and  Archdea^ 
con    Travis,  ^24 — abstract  of    Bishop 
Burgess's     refutation     of      Griesbach's 
judgement  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause,  325 — remarks  thereon^ 
326 — no  proof  that  this  clause  was  omit- 
ted by  £usebiu«,  327 — summary  view  of 
the  inttmal  testimony  for  the  genuineness 
of  this  clause,  329— 331 —and  of  ilie 
external  testimony,  331 — it  is  found  J  n 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Western 
Church,  332 — but  this  cannot  be  proved, 
t6. — the  quotation  attributed  to  Tertul- 
lian,  doubtful,  ib. — as  also  that  of  Cy- 
prian, though  somewhat  more  probable, 
332,  333 — the  rejection  of  Saint  John's 
writings   by,  the    Alogi,     no   authority, 
333 — Ror  tiie  quotation  of  the  supposed 
Pseudo-Clemens  Alexandrinus,  333, 334. 
— the  supposed  quotation  of  Walafrid 
Strabo  in  the  ninth  century,  a  proof  of 
the  editorial  care  of  Beriiardinus  Gado- 
lus,  in  the  fifteentii  century,  335—337' — 
the  testimonies  of  the  Psuedo-Jerome, 
and  of  Fulgentius,  of  no  weight,  338^ — 
recapitulation  of  the  evidence   against 
the   genuineness   of  this  clause,  339 — 
concluding  hints  to  future  vindicators  of 
1  John,  v.  7,  340,  341. 

C. 

Caa,  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  properties  of, 
289,  290— cultivated  by  the  Jesuits,  289 
— cruel  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards the  Indians  whom  they  employed 
in  its  culture,  288. 

Calchaquit,  a  tribe  of  South  American-  In- 
dians,  crnelty  of  the  Spaniards  to,  290. 

Caledonia^  (Western)  first  discovery  of, 
411 — latitude  and  extent,  to. — fakes, 
112  —  mountains,  ib.  —  climate,  ib. — : 
manners  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants, 
413 — fisheries,  especially  that  of  salmon, 
ib,  4^4— quadrupeds,  41 4— conveyances 
of  the  inhabitants,  ib» — ^their  funeral  rites, 
415— -amusements,  415,  416. 

Calvinistic  Scheme,  difficulties  of^  90 — 
advice  to  Calvinists,  101,  102. 

Capital,  drain  of,  not  caused  by  colonies, 
524. 

Churches,  (Russian)  architecture  of,  of 
Greek  origin,  38— notices  of  the  cathe- 
dral churches  of  Kieff,  41 — of  St.  Sophia 
at  Novogrod,  t6.— of  St.  Michael  at 
Moscow,  4'4 — 47 — of  the  church  of  St. 
Basil,  48 — introduction  of  transepts  into 
the  churches  of  Russia,  49 — churches  of 
St.  Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  our  Holy 
Mother  of  Casan,  50, 

N  Cisterjo^ 


Cochrane,  (C*pt.)  nutke  of  tha  eiplora- 
lorj  tntcli  of.  Sit,  SiS. 

Cwtii.  Dotice  at  anciciii  foand  K  Cjtrciir, 
ttO.ltt- 

Cold,  Intciiflt;  or,  in  Prrua,  448. 

Collier  (Sir  Owrrc),  iiiierating  delaili  bv. 
reUtireto  U.e  Sr..c  Tmilc,  TO.  73— 75 
— noble  conduct  of  biin,  bit  olGccn  and 
crews  under  him,  oo  llie  Afnciin  coail, 
T5,  76— nolicw  of  t]a*e  ihipi  caiJlured 
bvibeni,6T,68,69— 71. 

Colonlw,  Hrponi  of  the  How  of  Co.ii- 
moiii  on,  5Jt— proof  ihm  colonici  art 
not  a  KUrcc  of  depopulation,  5S3 — nor 
do  the;  occamoD  a  drain  of  capital,  bU 


Cordoba,  the  cg|iita]  of  TucDinui,  nodn 
of,  SSI — 0>1iTi*'rJiQBry  pbvncid  occa- 
rence  Ihcie,  SB3. 
Cyrcnain.  Joomr;  acroB  ihe  Afncan  Dc 
cit  to  Ihe,  deKribcd,  314— Il»— fisU- 
iijr  of  ilii>  [pjjioD,  !T0 — mounlsim  </, 


0  Ihem 


adniiiuilrelion  and  prolection,  bH — po- 
Hllve  benefit!  mulluig  from  drionial 
poucwoDi,  bte.  517 — diicuuioii  of  the 
quHtion,  how  far  free  trade  nhould  be 
extended  to  everj  colonial  dependence, 
Sar— 530— benefili  of  the  rciitictivi 
•ytieni,  530 — 333 — proereii  and  lalue 
of  the  product!  uf  tlie  French  cnlaiiiei, 
S3I,  58S— leaioiu  why  the  BriC  '  " 
India  poswuiDni  arc  not  (uhji 
■ho  coloiiiul  regulatiuiiB  of  co 
5SS — efiecti  of  opeiun|:  the  Eait  Indi 

trade,    53S,    534— amount     '   "  

cleared  ootwuids  to  oar  pi 
nieiinlS90,3l,  5M— oltic 
eiporti  la  the  coluniei,  fiSS — italer 
of  Ihe  cnnKquencM  lliat  would  i 

cohHiial  MttlciiienK,  535— difficult;   of 


Bntiih  We.t  Indi 

States  of  America,  537 cuncludin 

reinaikt,  539. 
Coromerce.     See  Trade. 
Coutributioni,  forced,  levied  br  the  Atlit 

fiiioi,  !5T— 159. 
Copleslon  (Dr.  Edward),  Inquiry  into  !h 

Poctrines  and  Necessity  of  Predealina 

lion,  B2 — principle  of  his  fir-'  "■■ 


-c«ellen 


s  of,   0 


If  tadfaUe,  96,  97 
fictill^  of  reconciling  the  conlmlliiig;  in 
flaenCB  of  Diiino  Providence  with  th. 
free-agt'nej  of  qinn,  9T — on  the  aiialogi 
cal  application  of  Ibe  teims  of  buiuai 
langunge  la  the  operatloni  and  attribute 
of  iheDciijiW — on  the  question  whethe 
there  hcfeuith-il  betatrd,  100— hints  t< 
CB  ndid  Calv  iixists  anil  A  rini  niuis,  10 1 , 1  OS 
Coral  rbc)»,  at.'cuuiit  uf  the  fi.rmalun  ol 
3,W— SBll. 


Cjre 


c  of,  tiX — cobs  ol 


Dal«l  (Andrew),  futures  on  Ihe  Anciol 
Greeks.  943 — stale  of  clawcsl  literalaii 
in  Edinburgh  when  he  undertook  lh( 
GreeL  Professorihip,  ib — cliaracler  of 
hi>  work,  i*.  844— *47~bis  defecute 
accuuntof Grecian  orators,  147 — vindi* 
cation  of  Ihe  niciil*  of  IstBut  froiu  Mr. 
Daliel'i  censure,  547— JoO — incoirecl- 
ness  of  his  assertion  Ripecting  Grecian 
freedom  and  happiness,  X5S— and  coa- 
oeniiug  the  state  of  society  in  Albetu, 
«6— STO. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  art  of  ilutrucliDE  Gist 
pniClicslly  lanjjhl  hj  IheAhb^  del'Epfe, 


39J— 


lof  ll 


r   Ijcen 


394.  395- reun 
the  Abbf  Sice 
l-Ep^e-s  sjslem 


lire  a  perfeci  conuiund 
aiiual  and  written  signs, 

i^  from  lliB  Abb£  dt 
of  tuition,  395,  396- 
,  em  adopted  b;  the  lali 
Mr.  Bcaidwoud  and  his  followers,  396, 
397^proof  that  deaf  and  durali  cjiil- 
dren  raaj  be  taught  llic  use  and  applica- 
tion of  wriileii  cliarscters  and  maiiail 
signs,  397,  398— an  instance  of  sucli 
leaching  recorded  bj  Bishop  Burnet. 
39!l,  4(K>  — remarks  on  iba  number 
of  diLdidalcs  for  ndiiiissioii  iulo  Ihe 
Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Cbildirn, 
401 — suggestions  for  luniglling  their 
misfortune,  401,  40S— Ilia  dnlT  and 
dnnib  not  insensible  to  raitsic,  404. 
lella-Cella,  (Dr.)  Viaggi  da  Tripoli  tJhl 
Frunlieri  dell'  Egitto,  S09— occaiioa  of 
hil  loysge,  aiO- arrival  at  TagiufB,  111 
— Account  of  that  town  and  ilsentirou^ 
ib.  IIS— nolicc  of  the  ruins  of  Lebida, 
aie- arrives  at  tlie  river  Cjnips,  213— 
ruiiu  of  the  Ciatern*  of  Ptuleniy,  SIS— 
account  of  bis  journey  across  ihe  African 
Desert  to  ilie  Cyrenaica.  Si4— Jl9- 
fertilily  of  this  rfgion,  220- coins  of  Cj- 
rcue.  l»0-sas-i..cj«.'"l  alata  of  Cj- 
icnc.  2f  1— muunniiiifi  nf  Ibe  Cyrenaica, 
K»3— 
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223— productions  of  Dcrna,  225— de- 
scription of  Bengali,  a  city  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  224 — 
remains  of  ancient  art  found  there,  225, 
226. 

Depopulation,  not  caused  by  colonies*  523. 

Dobri2hotf*er/(Martin)  Account  of  the  Abi- 
pones,  277 — notice  of  the  author,  ib. — 
arrives  in  the  river  Plata,  279 — dange- 
rous jour^iey  to  Cordoba,  ib,  280,  281 
— his  roisfortuUe  in  pursuing  Yagbuar^, 
281 — Is  stationed  in  one  of  the  Guarani 
Reductions,  285 — number  of  converted 
Indians  under  the  Jesuits'  government, 
vrheii  he  commenced  his  misaionarj  ex- 
ertions, 286 — his  mode  of  addressing  the 
.  savages,  287 — is  sent  to  reside  among 
the  Abipones,  290 — removed  to  the  re- 
duction of  S.  Fernando,  515 — and  to  the 
Colonia  del  Rosario  y  S.  Carlos,  316 — 
his  privations  and  sufferings  there,  315, 
316 — 319 — Is  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  a  hostile  tribe,  321 — character  of 
the  good  father  and  his  work,  322«  323 
— and  of  the  translation,  279. 

Dupin,  (Charles)  Voyages  dans  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  1 — examination  and  refuta- 
tion of  his  erroneous  statements  relative 
to  the  numbers  of  French  and  English 
prisoners  of  war,  who  broke  their  parole 
of  honour,  2 — 5 — falsehood  of  his  asser- 
tions respecting  the  hulks,  in  which 
certain  French  prisoners  were  confined, 
Jbf  6— description  of  the  hulks  and  of  the 
regulations  under  which  they  were  kept 
there,  7,  8 — number  of  prisoners  con- 
fined, and  state  of  their  health,  8 — gene- 
ral healthiness  of  the  prisons  where  they 
were  confined  on  shore,  9, 10, 11 — state- 
ment of  the  moral  causes  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  'English  navy  to  that  of 
France,  12 — 14 — ^his  account  of  the  re- 
wards to  the  British  navy  and  army  dis- 
proved by  facts,  15,  16 — munificent  li- 
berality of  parliament  for  improvements 
in  nautical  science,  19 — parsimony  of 
Boonaparte  towards  the  French  navy, 
ib. — its  misera.bie  state  during  the  Re- 
volution, ib.  20 — superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy  over  the  French,  in  its  best 
state,  21 — particularly  in  its  discipline, 
22,  23 — in  naval  tactics,  24 — especially 
in  the  principles  of  attack  and  defence, 
24,  25,  26 — 30,  31— the  superior  health 
of  British  seamen,  and  the  care  taken 
to  preserve  it,  31>  32 — the  munificent 
Slims  annually  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  33 
— example  of  the  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish naval  architecture  over  that  of 
France,  34, 35— and  also  of  the  organi- 
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zation  of  ilic  British  ports  and  arsenals  , 
3d,  36» 

E. 

East  India  possessions  of  Britain,  why  not 
subjected  to  the  colonial  regulations  con- 
cerning commerce,  532 — efiects  of  open- 
ing the  East  Indift  trade,  533. 

Ep6e,(Abb6  de  1')  the  first  practical  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, 392: — ^remarks  on  the  deviation  of 
the  Abb^  Sicard  from  his  system  of  tui- 
tion, 395,  396. 

Error  in  religion,  caused  first  by  neglect  of 
the  consideration  that  man  is  in  a  jstate 
of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  83 
— and  secondarily,  by  the  imperfection 
of  human  language,  84. 

Eusebius,  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
altering  the  Scriptures,  327 — 329. 

Exports  to  the  British  colonies,  ofiicial  va- 
lue of,  535. 

F. 

Faculties  of  the  soul^  remarks  on,  by  Addi- 
son, 494 — strictures  on  Mr.  Stewart'9 
criticism  on,  493 — 498. 

Fernando,  Po  (Island)  when  discovered,  51 
— its  appearance,  52— dress,  manners^ 
and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  53^ 
beautiful  bay  there,  described,  54 — it* 
value  as  a  place  for  employing  captured 
negroes,  ib» 

Fonte,  (Admiral  de)  notice  of  the  fictitious 
voyage  of,  518 — its  absurdities  exposed^ 
5;l9— 521. 

Formau,  (Dr.  Simon)  an  astrologer,  notice 
of,  184. 

France,  base  conduct  of,  in  continuing  the 
slave  trade  contrary  to  treaty,  70 — ^72, 
74,  75 — progress  and  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonies  of  France,  531, 
532. 

Frederick  HI.  (Emperor)  anecdote  of,  20 Iv 

Free  trade,,  how  far  to  be  extended  to  every 
colonial  dependence,  527 — 530. 

Frost,  intense  at  Tabreez,  448. 

Funeral  rites  of  the  Western  Caledonians, 
415. 

G. 

Gait,  (Mr.)  remarks  on  his  editing  the  Me- 
moirs of  a  Life  passed  in  Pennsylvania^ 
364. 

Geissler  (J.  G.),  Table  pittoresque  des 
Mceurs,  &c.  des  Russes,^  Tartares,  Mon- 
gols, et  autres  Nations  de  I'Enipire  de 
Russie,.  37 — obligations  of  Russia  to 
Greece,  28 — especially  for  architecture, 
ib. — singular  baptism  of  Vladimir,  40 — 
erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Kiefi^,  41 — of 
St.  Sophia  at  Novogrod,.tb. — remarks  ou 
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Ibe  origin  of  the  bolbout  capola,  4t,  43 
—ancient  ettcnt  of  Kieff.  45— on  tbe 
Cathrilral  of  St.  Michael  at  MoMOw.tlie 
work  of  ail  Italian  artist,  44— 47— other 
buildingt  of  the  Kremlm,  47— notice  of 
the  church  of  St.  Basil,  48— introduction 
of  transepts  into  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture o(  Russia,  49 — notice  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  and 
our  JIolv  Mother  of  Casan,  50. 
Godwin  (William).  Inqnirj  into  the  Power 
of  Increase  in  the  Nnnbers  of  Mankind, 
148— notice  of  liis  *  PbUtical  Jastice/ 
149 — On  the  progressive  increase  of  po- 
pulation and  its  effects,  150— Statement 
of  Mr.  Malthus's  principle  of  the  diffe- 
rent rates  of  increase,  particularij^  in 
America,  151— 155— Mr  God»hi*s  re- 
marks  thereon  refuted.  15S— 157 — im- 
migration  alone  will  not  account  for  the 
increase  of  popnladon  in  America,  157 
— Mr.  Godwin's  exaggerated  calcula- 
tions of,  eiposed.  15»,  159 — Mr.  Rial- 
thus*s  princiftle.  that  population  tends 
to  incrrase  fiuter  than  the  means  of  sub- 
iisience,  oorrDborate«l,  160 — the  number 
of  births,  not  the  sole  criterion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  population,  162 — refutation  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  strictures  on  Mr.  Alalthus's 
obserrations  on  the  right  of  the  poor  to  » 
mainteiianoe,  116 — 168. 

H. 

Harmon,  (D.  W.)  Voyage  in  New  Caledo- 
nia, 409.— See  C^Udtmia, 

Hart.  (Alexander)  an  astrologer,  notice  of, 
185. 

Haxlitt.  (NMlIiaDi)  Table  Talk,  103— cha- 
racter of,  as  a  writer,  ib. — specimens  of 
his  slang-whanging  style,  104 — 108 — 
his  just  estimate  of  bis  own  abilities,  108. 

Heart  of  Mid-Lothiau,  a  novel,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Waveriey,  analysis  of,  with  re- 
marks, 115—120. 

Hulks,  described,  on  board  of  which  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  were  confined, 
7,  8— erroneous  statements  of  the  nura 
bers  confined  therein,  2 — 5 — the  i\um 
hers  actually  confined,  and  state  of  tbeir 
health,  8. 

Hume's  philosophy,  extravagant  commen- 
dation of,  censured,  515. 

I. 
Instinct,  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the 

term,  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Iteid  and 

Professor  Stewart,  505 — 512. 
Isseus,  vindication  of  the  merits  of,  as  an 

orator,  247 — 250 — his  works  translated 

by  Sir  William  Jones,  250,  nott  X 
Iranhoe,  a  novel,  by  tbe  author  of  Waver- j 


ley,  aonlyib  of,  with  remarks,  127—138 
— striking  deacriptioD  of  the  stomung  of 
Acastk;,  151 — 155. 

J. 

Jesuits,  policy  of,  280 — tlieir  successful  ef- 
forts in  civihxing  the  Indians  of  South 
America^  285 — tb«r  excellent  disdpline, 
285,  284 — system  porsued  in  tbeir  Re- 
ductions, 285,  S86. 

John,  (St.)  Tindication  of,  ch.  v.,  v.  7, 
from  the  objections  of  AL  Griesbacb, 
524— result  of  the  controversy  betweoi 
Profesaor  Porson  and  Archdeacon  Travis, 
A.— abstract  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Da- 
vid's refutation  of  GxieslMch's  judgment 
against  its  genninenesa,  525 — remarks 
tliereon,  526 — no  proof  that  this  clause 
was  omitted  by  Ensebius,  527 — summary 
view  of  the  internal  testimony  for  the 
genuhieness  of  this  clause,  529 — SSI — 
and  of  the  external  testimony,  331— it 
is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  version  of 
the  western  cliurcb,  SSt — but  this  is  not 
proved,  ib. — tbe  quotation  of  Tertullian 
doubtful,  ib. — as  also  that  of  Cyprian, 
though  somewhat  more  probable,  332, 
333 — the  rejection  of  St.  John's  writings 
by  tbe  Alogi,  no  authority,  533— nor 
the  quotation  of  the  supposed  Pseudo- 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  555,  534— the 
supposed  quotation  of  Walsirid  Strabo 
in  the  ninth  century,  ii  proof  of  the  edi- 
torial diligence  of  Bemardinus  Gadolus 
hi  the  fifteenth  century,  335 — 337— the 
testimonies  of  the  pseudo- Jerome  and 
of  Fulgentins  of  no  weight,  538 — recapi- 
tulation of  the  evidence  which  is  against 
the  genuineness  of  this  clause,  3:39— 
concluding  hints  to  future  vindicators  of 
1  John,  v.  7.340,341. 

Justice,  perversion  of,  at  Athens,  265— 
267. 

K. 

Kelly,  (Dr.)  the  Universal  Cambist,  416.— 
See  Weights  and  Measures, 

Kenilworth,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of 
Waverley,  analysis  of^  with,  remarks, 
143—148. 

King,  (Archbishop}  Discourse  on  Predes- 
tination, 82 — remarks  on  his  analogical 
reasoning  concerning  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  85,  87— on  the  abuse  of  ana- 
logical reasoning,  88. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  memoirs  of,  425 — real  ori- 
gin of,  427,  428 — exposition  of  the  au- 
thor's blunder  respecting  it,  426,  427 — 
and  of  his  biographical  blunders,  428 — 
437. 

Kotzebue,  (Lieut  Otto  Von)  Voyage  of 

Discovery 
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Discovery  to  the  South  Seit  and  Beer- 
ing's  Straits,  341 — enterprising  efforts 
of  discovery  made  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, ib, — arrival  of  Kotzebue  at 
Easter  Island,  347— hostility  of  the  na- 
tives accounted  for,  348 — discovers 
Doubtful  Island,  348— arrives  at  St 
Laurence  Island,  t6.^-description  of 
Kot2ebue's  Sound,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
found  on  the  adjacent  land,  349 — 351 — 
reason  for  thuiking  that  there  is  no  clear 
passage  through  it  to  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
351 — description  of  a  supposed  moun- 
tain of  ice,  ib. — 352 — which  is  most  pro- 
bably an  ice-berg,  t6.  353— remarks 
on  the  currents  in  Behfing's  Strait,  354 
— manners,  character,  and  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  its  shores,  356, 357 — 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 
.  rocks,  358 — 360— just  reflections  of 
Kotzebue  thefeon,  360 — simple  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Radack  islands,  363 — character  of 
Kadu,  an  inhabitant  of  the  reef  of 
Ulea,  361,  363— remarks  on  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  voyage,  363 — and 
on  the  careless  translation  of  Kotzebue's 
narrative,  364* 

L. 

Language,  imperfection  of,  a  secondary 
cause  of  error  in  religion,  84. 

Lapie,  (Chevalier)  M^moire  sur  les  Voyages 
dans  rOcean  Glacial  Arctique,  514 — 
his  credulity  and  blunders  exposed,  re- 

.  specting  the  pretended  voyage  of  Mal- 
donado,  516— 518— and  of  Barthelemy 
de  Font6,  518,  519—521,  522. 

Lauzun,  (Due  de)  M^moires  du,  405 — 
Biographical  notice  of  the  Duke,  406 — 
character  of  the  publication,  ib, — state- 
ment of  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances relative  to  it,  407,  408. 

Lebida,  notice  of  the  ruins  of,  212. 

Legend  of  Montrose,  a  novel,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley,  notice  of,  126. 

Lilly,  (William)  the  astrologer,  notice  of, 
185—187. 

Locke's  theory,  different  object  of,  from 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  479 — 486 — 

.  strictures  on  the  method  pursued  by  him 
in  his  treatise,  487 — 490, 

Londonderry,  (Marquess  of),  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  remissness  in  his  ne- 
gociations  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  59,  60. 

LuIIv,  (Rayntond)  the  alchemist,  notice  of, 
'  200, 

M, 

M*Queen,  (James)  Geographical  and  Com- 
mercial View  of  Northern  Central  Africa, 


51 — remarks  on  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
great  rivers  of  Northern  Africa  are  rami- 
fications from  the  Niger,  55,  56 — recom- 
mends  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  as  the 
best  station  whence  British  cruisers  can 
effectually  watch  the  slave  trade,  58. 

Maid onado's  pretended  narrative  of  a  Voy- 
age in  the  Polar  Sea,  notice  of,  515 — ex- 
posure of  its  blunders  and  falsehoods, 
516—518. 

Malte-Bnin,  (M.)  Nonvelles  Annates  de 
Voyages,  514 — remarks  on  his  opinion 
respecting  the  spurious  voyages  of  Mai-, 
donado  and  de  Fonte,  515,  516. 

Malthus,  (Rev.  Mr.)  principle  of,  stated, 
with  respect  to  the  different  rates  of  in- 
crease of  population,  particulariy  in  Ame- 
rica, 151 — 153 — Godwin's  remarks  there- 
on, refuted,  152 — 157 — Mr.  Malthus's 
principle,  that  population  tends  to  in- 
crease fiftster  than  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, corroborated,  160-^hu  observa- 
tions on  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  main- 
tenance, vindicated  from  the  objections 
of  Godwin,  166— 168. 

Marble,  curious  formation  of,  at  Tabriz,  447. 

Measures.     See  Weights  and  Measures, 

Memoirs  of  a  Life  passed  in  Pennsylvania, 
364 — specimens  of  its  admirable  style, 
36d-^36Q — descriptions,  368, 369— and 
impartiality,  369 — 374. 

Monastery,  a  novel,  by  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley, analysis  of,  with  remarks,  136 — 
138. 

Moore's  Almanack,  popularity  of  on  the 
decline,  180. 

Morellet,  (Abb6  de)  M^moires  de  T,  229— 
character  of  his  work,  ib,  230 — anecdotes 
of  his  early  life,  230,  231 — his  connexion 
with  the  French  Economists,  231 — be- 
comes a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedic,  232 
— severe  epigram  on  him,  233 — anecdote 
of  Morellet  and  Diderot;  234, 235— visits  ■ 
England  and  is  patronised  by  Lord  Shel- 
burn,  236 — remarks  on  Morellet's  con- 
duct during  the  French  revolution,  237» 
238 — narrowly  escapes  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  240, 241 — account  of  his  latter 
days,  242. 

Morier,  (James)  Second  Journey  through 
Persia,  437 — hb  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Tabriz  marble,  447. 

Moult,  (Thomas  Joseph)  a  Neapolitan  seer, 
notice  of  the  predictions  of,  l87,  188. 

Miiller,  (John  Henry)  an  alchemut,  adven- 
tures of,  202,  203. 

Music,  the  deaf  and  dumb  not  insensible  of 
the  pleasures  of,  404. 

N. 
Navy  of  England  and  France — moral  causes 

of 
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of  tlir  tiiprriiirily  of  the  fnmirr  orer  tlie 
lafUT,  1{ — 14 — the  luunificvnt  libtrriKty 
(if  |uiiiiaincnl  fur  iniproveinetits  ill  nau- 
tiinl  icieiicr,  19 — iMrsirooiijr  of  Biwiui- 
parte  towanls  the  French  n«VT»  16.— its 
niiwrabk*  Hate  during  the  revciudon,  ib, 
90 — •uiicriority  of  tlie  Dritish  nary  over 
that  of  Wanrr.  in  its  beat  itate,  91 — par- 
ticularly in  its  discipline,  9t»  9 J— naval 
iartic»/94— 31— the  superior  health  of 
Hrithh  leuiienp  and  the  care  taken  to 
prc»erTC  it*  Si,  3-.>— the  noUe  sums  aii- 
uubHv  vnled  by  parliaroent  for  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  navy,  33~thc  superiority 
of  British  naval  ardiitecture,  54,  35^ 

.  and  also  the  organisation  of  the  British 
ports  and  arseniils,  35—37. 

Nether  landers,  prosecution  of  tlic  slave  trade 
hy,  regard  less  of  treaty,  64|  d5— 74. 

Nuliiii,  (Mr.)  hyjtoiliciii  of.  that  Eusebius 
altered  tlieScnptuKi^  refuted,  398, 399. 

North-West  Coni|Miiiy,  singular  custom 
among  the  servants  uf,  4()9,  410 — 
laudable  efforts  of,  for  civilising  the 
native  population  of  their  establishments, 
410. 

Nostradamus*s  Prophecies  suppreksod  by  a 
papal  bull,  19a 

Novels  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  109 — 
— analysis  of  Rob  Roy,  with  remarks, 
110~115~of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian. 115—190— of  tlie  Bride  of  Um- 
nicniMior,  1'^)— 195— of  the  Legend  of 
Montrose.  196— of  Ivanhoe,  197—136 
— iiitcrt^sting  description  of  tlie  sturming 
of  a  castle,  i:>l— 1:>3— of  the  Monas- 
tery, 136 — 133— of  the  Abbot,  138— 
14t»— of  Kenilworth,  1  k5— 148— advice 
to  the  autlior,  148 — analysis  of  the  Pi- 
rate, 464 — 170 — remarks  on  the  cha- 
ractont  introduced,  and  on  the  execution 
of  ihis  novel,  470 — 474. 


O. 

Odessa,  present  state  of  the  port  of,  438. 
Omens,  reniurksi  on,  191,  199. 

P. 

Paixhans,  (M.)  notice  of  his  Nouvelie  Force 
Maritime,  99. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of,  described,  459 — 454. 

Persia,  account  of  petrifying  ponds  in,  447 
—discipline  and  present  state  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  444—446 — intense  cold  at 
Tabreez,  448. 

Persian  army,  notice  of,  444 — 446. 

Philosophy  of  mind.  Dr.  Reid's  notion  of, 
491_reinarks  thereon,  499,  493. 

Pirate,  (the)  by  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
454 — difficulties  of  his  situation,  454, 
455— plan  of  his  novel,  with  extracts. 


436—470 — remarks  on   iu  execution, 
470—474. 
Puole,  (William)  mil  astrologer,  notke  ot, 
185. 

Poor,  Mr.  Malthus's  principles  on  the  rtgbt 
of,  to  a  maintenance,  vindicated,  166— 
168. 

Population,  progressive  increase  of,  and  its 
effects,  150 — statement  of  Mr.  Maltbus's 
principles  of  the  increase  of  population, 
particularlv  in  America,  151, 153— refu- 
tation of  uodwiu's  remarks  thercou,  l5t 
— 157 — imnugrmtlon  alone,  not  the  cause 
of  such  increase  in  America,  157, 158— 
corroboration  of  Mr.  Malthus's  prin- 
ciple, that  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  160 
— the  number  of  births  not  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  the  extent  of  population,  169— 
Mr.  Malthus's  opinions  on  the  right  of 
the  poor  to  a  maintenance,  vindicated 
from  the  objections  of  Godwin,  166— 
168. 

Porson's,  (Professor)  controversy  with 
Archdeacon  Travis,  on  the  genuineness 
of  1  John,  V.  7.  notice  of,  394. 

Porter,  (Sir  Robert  Ker)  Travels  iu  Geor- 
gia, &c.  437— departure  from  Peters- 
burgh,  438 — arrives  at  Odessa,  t6.— his 
hospitable  reception  by  Count  Platoff, 
439 — reflections  on  beholding  the  moan- 
tauis  of  Caucasus,  ib,  440 — dcscriptioiv 
of  the  pass  of  Wlady-Caucasus,  440 — 
geological  structure  of  the  rocks,  441 — 
present  state  of  Teflis,  441,  449— hospi- 
tality of  the  Circassians,  442 — notice  of 
the  ruins  of  Auiii,  443 — arrival  of  the 
author  at  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  451 — 
description  of  them,  452 — 454. 

Portuguezc,  base  conduct  of,  in  continuing 
the  slave-trade,  contrary  to  treaty,  68, 69 
— 74. 

Predestination,  notice  of  publications  on, 
82 — neglect  of  the  consideration,  that 
man  is  at  present  iu  a  state  of  disciplme, 
the  source  of  error  in  religion,  83 — also 
the  imperfection  of  human  language,  84 
— danger  of  analogical  reasoning,  when 
applied  to  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  his  creatures.  85 
— 88 — Augustine  the  origiusil  author  of 
the    dijiputes  which   have   divided   the 
Ciirlstian  church  on  this  subject,  89 — 
difficulties  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Armi- 
nian  schemes,  90 — mistake  of  both  par- 
ties, 91.     See  Coplestont  King, 
Prisoners  of  war,   (French   and  English) 
falsehood    of   M.    Dnpiu's    statements 
proved,    concerning    those    who   broke 
their  parole  of  honour,  9 — 5 — number  of 
French  prisoners  confnied  on  board  the 
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hulks,  8 — salutary  regulations  under 
■which  they  were,  7,  8 — general  healthi- 
ness of  the  prisons,  on  sbore,  where  they 
were  confined,  9 — 1 1 . 

Protection  of  colonies,  not  a  hurthen  to  the 
mother-country,  525, 

Publications,  (new)  select  lists  of,  t7^,  541. 

R. 
Badack  idlands,  manners  and  customs  of  the 

inhabitants  of,  360. 
HaynaPs  Histoire  Philosophiqi^e,  remarks 

on,  285. 
Keason,  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the 
terra,  in  the  writings  of  certain  philoso- 
phers, 505 — 512. 
Keductions   of   the  Jesuits,  economy  of, 
285,  286— history  of  them  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  323. 
Kcid,  (Dr.)  notion  of,  concerning  the  phi- 
losophy   of   the    mind,    491 — remarks 
thereon,  492 — different  objects  of  the 
theories  of  Locke  and  Reid,  479 — 486-r- 
reraarks  on  the  method  pursued  by  them 
in  their  respective  treatises,  487^-490 
— furtlier  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, 498 — 500 — particularly  on  tlie 
question  relative  to  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  500 — 505 — and  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words  reason,  instinct,  and  truth, 
in  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Professor 
Stewart,  505 — 5 1 2. 
Rennie,  (George,  Esq.)  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of,  36,  note* 
Restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  benefit  of, 
530 — 532 — consequences  that  would  re- 
sult from  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
British  colonies,  535. 
Revolution,  (French)  anecdotes  of,  238 — 

240. 
Rob  Roy,  a  novel,  by  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley,  analysis  of,  with  remarks,  110 — ]  14. 
Ruins  of  ^ersepolis,  described,  452—454 
— notice  of  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  212  ^of 
the  Cisterne  of  Ptolemy,  213 — and  of 
those  found  at  Bengazi,  225,  226. 
Russian  government,  enterprising  efforts 
of  discovery,  made  under  the  auspices 
of,  341  ^-extraordinary  ukase  issued  by, 
claiming  2000  miles  on  the  north  west 
coast  of  America,  344 — proof  that  he  has 
no  authority  for  such  claim,  the  territory 
being  pre-occupied  by  the  United  Bri- 
tish North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 345,  346. 
Russian  Church-architecture,  observations 
on,  41—50. 

S. 
Salmon  fishery  of  Western  Caledonia,  ao- 
tice  of,  413,  414. 


Salutation,  singular  mode  of,  at  St.  Law- 
rence island,  348. 
Sanchez,  (Father  Joseph)  a  Jesuit  mis- 
uoniiry,  sufferings  of  among  the  Abi- 
pones,  312,  313. 
Sandivogius,  an  alchemist,  disastrous  ad- 
ventures of,  202,  203. 
Shelley,  (Percy  Bysshe)  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, 168 — predominating   characters 
of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry,  169-Tf pectmens 
of  his  want  of  meaning,  17(>— rl73— and 
impiety,  doggrel,  and  nonsense,  174>-r- 
analysis  of  the  fable  of  his  dr^ma,  19^5, 
176--his  bitter  enmity  to  Cluistianity 
exposed,  178 — 180. 
Sicard,  (Abb6)  intelligent  replies  of  the 
deaf  And  dumb  pupils  of,  394— remarks 
on  his  deviation  from  the  Abb6  de  1' 
Ep6e's  system  of  teaching  them,  395, 
396. 
Slave-trade,  enormous  increase  of,  under 
Spanish  and  Portugueze  colours,  59 — 
deliberate  violation  of  treaties  for  limiting 
the  slave-trade,  by  Spain,  65 — 68.  74«— 
the  Portugueze,  68,  69, 74 — the  French, 
70—72,  74,  75— the  Americans,  72,  79, 
80-:7tbe  Netherlanders,  64,  65,  74— the 
slavA-trade  t^bolished  in  Madagascar,  64, 
75 — anecdotes  of  the  barbarity  of  slave- 
dealers,  69,  71, 73,  76, 77 — ^inadequacy 
of  the  mixefl  courts  of  justice  on  the 
African  coast  for  preventing  this  traffic, 
63,  64 — noble  conduct  of  Sir  George 
Collier  and  of  the  officers  and  crews  em- 
ployed under  him   in    preventing  the 
slave-trade,  75 — the    declaring  of  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  the  only  le- 
maining  expedient  for  atiolishing  it,  81<*- 
and  also  forming  a  naval  establishment 
on  the  island  of  Ferntodo  Po,  54,  82. 
Spain,  base  conduct  of.  In  conrinuing  the 
slave-trade,  contrary  to  treaty,  66 — 6^, 
74. 
Stewart,  (Dugald)  Second  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopiedia  Britannica,  474— observations 
on  his  remarks  on  a  former  critique  in 
tlus  journal,  475, 476 — desultory  plan  of 
the  present  Essay,  477,  478— ndifferent 
objects  of  the  theories  of  Locke  and  Dr. 
Reid,  479,  480— 486— on  the  meOiod 
pursued  by  Locke,  487— 490— Dr.Rdd's 
notion  of  the  philosophy  of  nund,  491-— 
remarks   thereon,   492,   493— probabia 
source  of  Addison's  remark  on  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul,  494 — strictures  on 
Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  on  it,  495—498 
— further  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  philo- 
sophy, 498 — ^500 — particularly  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  grounds  of  our  belief 
I  in 
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INDEX. 


Ib  tlM  etittraee  of  a  onlnkl  world,  900 
— 505~on  rbe  nesnins  of  the  wordi» 
imnimci,  fVMM,  uid  tmiE,  in  thewdtlBgt 
of  Dr.  RcmI  and  ProfeMor  StenwC,  505 
— 51t— ttfictarct  on  Uio  ProlcMoi^  ei- 
tfovagam  cowrndiriom  of  the  infidel, 
Iliune,  515— condading  renoriu,  514. 


441     rnmUlij  of  coU  at  that  place,  448. 

XMJhnap  lo«rn»  notice  of,  f  11. 

XhM,  (S.  a.)  Manoel  Pratiqae  dcs  POidt 
ot  Mtwiwi,  416. 

Toapcrmtaic,  femarkt  on  the  diffnenoe  of, 
between  the  wcfltera  and  emtcfn  coatti 
of  coothieius  or  large  irfandr,  S55»  S56. 

Tonnage,  aaMMnit  of,  cieated  oatwards  to 
the  princiDal  Biiihh  colonies  536. 

Trade,  (free)  discuailMI  of  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  ezteiMlcd  to  every 
colonial  dependence,  5f7 — 550 — bene* 
fits  of  restrictions  on  trade,  5S0— 5St — 
effects  of  free  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
555,  oonseqocncei  that  would  result 
from  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
trade  to  our  CMontal  settlements,  555 — 
diilicnItT  of  retulating  the  trade  be- 
tween the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  557. 

Transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  cold 
and  silver,  obserrataons  on,  199. 

Tripoli,  Bey  of,  horrid  massacre  by,  Sf7, 
S«8. 

V. 

Vladimir^  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  singular 
conversion  and  baptism  of,  40,  41. 

W. 

Wateriuo,  munificent  gratitude  of  the  Eng- 


Mih  oatkHi  to  the  soldiers  of,  16— tribote 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
WelHngton  at  that  battle,  17,  note. 

Weiglits  and  Measures,  Reports  and  trea« 
tises  on,  416 — legislative  measures  in 
England  for  leguUting  them,  417 — dif- 
faroit  bases  proposed  for  standards,  ib. 
— ooUoe  of  the  reports  of  the  comniis- 
siooers  appointed  by  Parliament  to  con- 
sider the  most  practicable  mode  of  esta- 
blishing ao  uuform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  418 — inefficient  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ments  to  establish  such  a  standard,  418 
— 4f0 — instructions  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  consuls  abroad  for  procuring 
fiMeign  standards  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, 4fO,  4tl — comparisons  of  stan- 
dards by  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  499,  4J3— notice  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of  Parliameut  respecting  the 
having  of  certain  fixed  standards  of 
weisht  and  of  capacity,  424, 425. 

West  Indies,  difficulty  of  regulating  the  in- 
tercoQTse  between,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  557. 

Whately,  (Rev.  Richard)  republication  by, 
c^  Archbishop  King's  Discourse  on  Pre- 
destination, 82 — inaccuracy  of  some  of 
his  remarks,  87— particularly  on  the 
freedom  of  the  wiU,  92— excellent  ob- 
servations of,  on  humility  in  theological 
researches,  95,  94. 

Woulfe,  (Peter)  anecdotes  of,  205. 

Y. 

Ychoalay,  an  Abiponian  chieftain,  cha- 
racter of,  311 — account  of  him,  and  of 
his  wars,  297—307,  309,  310. 
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